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PREFACE. 


One  of  the  best  knawn  and  moat  brilliant  among  the  triumphs  o£ 
astronomical  science  was  the  prediction,  in  advance  of  actoal  ilis- 
covery,  of  the  existence  and,  appro  idciately,  of  the  place  in  (he 
heavens,  of  a  planet  belonging  to  our  solar  sjratem  and  revolring 
outside  of  XJranua. 

Certain  data  had  long  been  known  to  astronomers :  as  that  plan- 
ets, if  subject  to  the  sun's  attraction  only,  would  revolve  in  ellipses ; 
but  tiiat,  being  subject  also,  in  a  feeble  but  appreciable  degres,  to 
the  attraction  of  each  other,  this  minor  influence  causes  them  to 
deviate  from  their  true  elliptic  paths ;  and  that  these  perturbations, 
as  they  are  called,  are  calculable,  so  tliat  eadi  planet's  exact  place 
on  any  given  day,  past  or  future,  caji  be  ascertained, 

Again,  though  Uranus  was  discovered  as  late  as  1781,  this  planet 
had  been  seen,  mistaken  for  a  fixed  star  which  afterward  disiip- 
peared,  and  its  place  registered  as  such,  as  early  as  l(i90;  and  it 
had  been  so  noted,  at  intervals,  by  several  observers  thronglioiit 
the  eighteenth  century. 

It  was  also  admitted  that  discrepancies  existed  between  the  olj- 
served  places  thus  ascertained  to  have  l>een  occupied  by  Uranus,  and 
the  places  which,  it  seemed,  tiiat  planet  ought  to  have  occupied,  all 
known  perturbing  influences  being  calculated ;  and  when,  after  ac- 
tual discovery,  its  tables  were  accurately  kept  for  a  series  of  years, 
it  was  further  ascertained  tliat  this  discrepancy  between  the  tabulai 
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and  the  observed  positions  of  the  planpt  gradually  increased  up  to 
the  year  1832;  then  became  stationary  then  began  to  decresae. 
This  indicated  the  pLrmanLut  cii^tence  of  an  occult  disturbing 
cause.    That  cause  mi/iht  ha  a  planet  extenor  to  Uranus. 

With  these  data  and  assuming  certain  probable  postulates  as  to 
the  orbit  and  the  mean  distance  from  the  sua  of  the  supposed  per- 
turbing planet— after  profound  inrestigationa  exhausting  the  re- 
sources of  analogy— a  young  Parisian  observer*  wrote  to  one  of  the 
principal  astronomers  of  the  Berlm  Observatory,  telling  him  where 
the  required  planet  ought  to  be,  and  asking  hiia  to  look  fw  it.  It 
was  found  that  very  night ;  and  at  Jess  than  t!wo  diameters  of  the 
moon's  disk  from  the  indicated  spot. 

If  some  Le  Vbbmer  of  Spiritual  Science  had  taken  note,  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  of  certain  perturbing  agencies  of  which  the  effects 
were  visible  throughout  the  reli^ous  world,  he  might  have  made  a 
prediction  more  important  than  that  of  the  French  astronomer. 

For  even  then  it  could  have  been  discerned — what,  however,  is 
much  more  evident  to-day— that  an  old  beHef  was  about  to  disap- 
pear from  civilized  society ;  a  change  which  brings  momentoua  re- 
sults in  its  train. 

This  change  is  from  belief  in  the  exceptional  and  the  miraculous 
to  a  settled  conviction  that  it  does  not  enter  into  God's  economy, 
as  manifested  in  His  works,  to  operat*  here  except  mediately, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  natural  laws ;  or  to  suspend  or 
change  these  laws  on  special  occasions ;  or,  as  men  do,  to  make 
temporary  laws  for  a  certmi  age  of  the  world  and  discontinue  these 
throughout  succeeding  generations.    In  otber  words,  tJie  civilized 
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■world  13  gradually  settling  down  to  the  assurance  that  natural  law 
is  Tiniveraa!,  invariable,  persistent. 

Ths  advent  of  this  change  conceded,  a  thoughtful  observer,  cn- 
dowad  with  proleptic  faculty,  might  have  foreshadowed  some  of  ita 
consequents. 

If  natural  law  bs  invariable,  then  either  the  wonderful  works  as- 
cribsd  by  the  evangolista  to  Christ  aad  his  disciples  were  not  per- 
formed, or  else  they  were  not  miracles. 

If  they  ware  not  parformsd,  then  Christ,  assuming  to  perform 
them,  lent  himself,  as  RiSnan  and  others  have  alleged,  to  deception. 
This  theory  disparages  his  person  and  discredits  his  teachings. 

But  if  thsy  were  performed  under  natural  law,  and  if  natural 
laws  endure  from  generation  to  generation,  than,  inasmuch  as  the 
same  laws  nuder  which  these  signs  and  wonders  occurred  must  esist 
still,  we  may  expect  somewhat  similar  phenomena  at  any  time. 

But  an  acute  observer,  looking  over  the  whole  ground,  might 
have  detected  more  than  this. 

He  would  have  found  two  antagonistic  schools  of  religious  opin- 
ion ;  the  one  baaing  spiritual  truth  on  the  miraculous  and  the  in- 
fallible, chiefly  represented  in  a  Church  of  vast  power,  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  old,  which  has  held  her  own  agaiust  bold  and  active 
adversaries,  and  even  increased  in  the  relative  as  well  as  the  actual 
Dumber  of  her  adherents  for  the  last  tluee  hundred  years:  the 
othar,  dating  back  throe  hundred  and  iifty  years  only,  affiliating 
more  or  less  with  the  spint  of  the  age  ind  so  placmg  herself  in  the 
lino  of  progress ;  yet  with  less  imposing  antecedents,  with  fewi;r 
adherents,  and,  alas '  with  adherents  weakened  in  influ->nce  liy  a 
large  admixture  of  IndifEerents,  and  still  more  weakened  bj  intes- 
tine dissensions  on  qu  stionsof  vitil  moment,  even  on  the  rplnrious 
shibboleth  of  the  day— the  question  of  uniform  rule,  or  miracle ; 
many  of  this  latter  Church  still  holding  to  tlic  opinion  that  tc 
abandon  the  doctrine  of  the  Miraculous  is  to  deny  the  works  oi 
Christ; 
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Apparently  a  very  nnequal  contest  -tho  outloot  quite  discourag 
ing !  Our  spiritual  La  T.erricr  might  at  first  so  regard  it,  just  aa 
Lis  namesake  maj  have  felt  discouraged  when  he  first  confronted 
the   difficulty  of  predicting  where  an  unknown  world   could   be 

Yet  if  our  observer  had.  abiding  faith  in  the  ultimate  prevalonct 
alike  of  Christianity  and  of  tha  doctrine  of  natural  law,  he  might, 
in  casting  about  for  a  way  out  of  difScnlty,  have  come  upon  a  prac- 
tical solution. 

History  would  inform  him  that  the  works  of  Christ  and  his  dis- 
ciples, mistaken  by  the  Jews  for  iniraolea,  effectively  arrested  the 
attention  of  a  semi-barbarous  age,  incapablo  of  appreciating  the  in- 
trinsic value  and  moral  beauty  of  tha  doctrines  taught.  And  anal- 
ogy might  suggest  to  him  that  if  phenomena  more  or  less  resem- 
bling th«ao  could  be  witnessed  at  the  present  day,  and  if  they  were 
not  weighted  down  by  claims  to  be  miraculous,  they  might  produce 
on  modem  indifference  a  somewhat  similar  impression.  Then,  if 
he  had  faith  that  God,  who  has  bestowed  to  overflowing  the  means 
to  supply  our  physical  wants,  would,  in  His  own  good  time,  pro- 
vide also  for  our  spiritual  needs — it  might  occur  to  him  that  the 
appearance,  under  our  eyes,  of  powere  and  gifts  more  or  leas  similar 
to  those  of  apostolic  tames  was  not  unlikely  to  bo  tho  means  em- 
ployed. And,  if  he  was  a  Chiistian  this  surmiSL  would  be  con- 
finned  by  reading  that  Jesus  liiraself  exercising  these  powers  and 
gifts,  promised  to  his  followers  after  hi<i  d  ath  "iniilar  faculties;* 
evidently  not  regarding  them  as  exclusively  lii«  or  as  restricted  to 
the  ago  he  lived  m 

Guided  by  such  premises  as  these  our  suppos  d  obseiTor  of 
twenty-five  years  =mce — though  livin?  at  a  time  when  the  terms 
"medium"  and  manifestations  (in  th  ir  modem  sense)  had  not 
yet  come  up — imi/M  h/ise  predtrted  the  apeedif  appearance  and  remg- 
nttion  among  ua  of  Spiilittial  PinrvoMEKA,  resembhng  those  wliicli 
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attimclea  Christ's  miniatry  and  the  Apostlea'  labors.  As  Le  Terrier, 
guided  by  positive  data  and  credible  postulates,  ivrote,  in  1840,  to 
Dr.  Galle,  tslling  him  what  ougM  to  bs  found  in  ths  heavens;  so 
might  a  far-sighted  Cliristian  observer  have  written  to  a  friend,  in 
the  same  year,  declaiing  what  ougH  soon  to  be  witnessed  on  earth. 


The  occurrence  among  na  »£  spiritual  phenomena  under  law  not 
only  tends  to  reconcile  Scripture  and  sound  philosophy ;  not  only 
helps  to  attest  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  reign  of  law;  not  only 
explains  and  confirms  tho  general  accuracy  of  the  gospel  nar- 
ratives ;  but  it  does  much  more  than  this.  It  supplies  to  a  strug- 
gling religious  minority,  greatly  in  want  of  aid,  the  means  of 
bringing  to  light,  even  before  unbelievers  in  Scripture,  the  great 
truth  of  immortality;  and  it  furnishes  to  that  same  minority,  con- 
tending against  greatly  superior  numbers,  other  powerful  argumen- 
tative weapons  urgently  needed  in  the  strife. 

Less  cogent  considerations  than  these  would  sufSce  in  proof  that 
the  subject  treated  of  in  this  volume  is  of  unspeakable  importance 
in  the  interests  alike  of  science  and  of  Christianity. 

In  the  following  pages  I  seek  to  show  that  Keligion,  such  as 
Christ  taught,  though  sure  to  prevail  in  the  end,  is  yet,  for  the 
time,  hard  pressed ;  on  one  hand  by  the  hosts  enlisted  under  the 
banner  of  Infallibility,  on  the  other  by  the  vigorous  pioneers  of 
Science:  and  that  in  this  strait  experimental  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  modern  spiritual  phenomena,  if  it  can  be  had,  would  assist 
her  beyond  measure.  I  seek  to  show,  also,  that  if  we  but  oljsorve 
aa  dispassionately  as  the  Berlin  astronomer  did,  we  shall  obtain,  as 
to  the  reality  and  the  true  character  of  these  phenomena,  proof  as 
conclusive  as  that  which  demonstrated  the  existence  of  our  latest- 
found  planet. 

Twelve'  years  ago  I  endeavored  to  aid  in  clearing  the  way.  As 
Vrauus  had  occasionally  been  seen,  but  not  recognized  as  a  planet 
1* 
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for  a  century,  so  had  spiritual  phenomena  been  observed  and  noted 
from  time  to  time  in  the  past,  yet  not  then  taken  for  what  thej 
really  were — occurrences  under  law.  Regarding  them  in  this  light, 
I  brou^lit  wliat  seemed  the  best  authenticated  among  them  to  pub- 
1         t 

I  th  p  t  w  k  p  rtly  h  to  oal  th  I  I  efly  filled  with 
Ithl  rrti  nw  f  Uu&trat  n  I  Id  not  well  avoid 
t       hin     mlntll  tmdtin     whi  h  se  m  to  me  less 

b      fi     1  than  p  pul        If  I  h  t  d  d— as  who  fully 

succeeds  .^ — m  dealing  candidly  and  dispassionatcJywith  contending 
creeds,  it  has  not  been  for  lack  of  earnest  endeavor. 

I  was  tempted  into  the  field  which  I  here  occupy  chiefly  by  a 
profomid  conviction  that  it  affords  phenomenal  proof  of  a  life  to 
come.  But  phenomenal  proof  is  far  more  convincing  than  historical 
evidence.  Had  the  electric  telegraph  been  invented  and  employed 
for  ft  brief  period  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  had  telegraphy  then 
become  one  of  tliolost  arts,  the  old  records  of  its  temporary  triumph, 
how  well  attested  soever,  if  unsupported  bymodem  example,  would 
have  created  but  feeble  belief  to-day. 

Such  reflections  outweighed  the  reluctance  one  feels  in  bringing 
forward  what  has  lain  for-a  time  under  the  world's  taboo.  Nor  am 
I  over-sanguine,  nor  especially  desirous,  of  speedy  result.  New 
ideas,  how  true  soever,  are  seldom  respectable,  in  the  woildly  sense 
of  the  term.  Like  self-madp  men  they  win  their  way  to  distinction 
as  it  is  best  they  should — but  slowly,  by  their  own  merits. 

The  reader  will  find  some  repetition  in  this  volume.  In  discussing 
a  subject  with  which  the  public  mind  has  little  familiarity  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  tins ;  and,  in  such  a  discussion,  a  certain  amomit  of 
iteration  has  its  use. 

•  In  a  work   published    January,  IS60  {Footfalla  on  the  Botrndarg  of  Anothtr 
tForVilX  I  tnuKd  back  tho  occaaional  appearani 
two  bimilred  jeatu,  Buppljii^  mnnj  eiamples. 
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THIS    T0LT7ME 

ON  A   SUBJEtTT   CrrniATELT   CONNKCTEO   WITH 

THE  PEESEST  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  EEIIGIOUS  WOEID 


TO    THE    PROTESTANT    CLERGY: 


1,  and  a  time  to  everj  purpose  under 


For  every  man,  according  to  his  light  and  convictioiij  there 
exists  a  certain  duty  to  society,  be  it  humble  or  elevated, 
evinced  in  words  or  in  daily  acts.  If,  after  jealous  watch  set 
on  motive  and  strict  diligence  in  probing  the  verity  and  weigh- 
ing the  worth  of  what  one  may  have  to  say,  the  convic- 
tion still  abides  that  it  ought  to  be  said,  one  may  be  unfaithful 
in  remaining  silent.  With  such  care  and  under  such  impres- 
Bion  I  tender  to  you  what  follows. 

My  work  has  this  one  claim,  at  least,  on  your  attention,  that 
what  is  therein  set  forth,  alloyed  with  misconception  and  cir- 
cumscribed by  short-sight  though  it  be,  has  been  written  relig- 
iously under  the  dictate  of  candor  and  of  conscience,  as  if 
every  word  were  to  be  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  Almighty's 
throne. 

You  will  admit  the  grave  importance  of  my  subject-matter, 
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2i  POSITION    OF   GLEEQT. 

since  it  referSj  first  to  the  present  state  of  theology  imd  the  re- 
li<^ou3  needa  of  the  world ;  incidentally  to  the  reality  of  plen- 
ary inspiration ;  again,  to  the  character  of  what,  in  the  gospels 
and  epistles,  are  termed  sometimes  signs  and  wonders,  some- 
times spiritual  gifts  ;  and,  finally  and  specially,  to  the  question 
whether  phenomena  analogous  to  these  have  come  to  light  in 
the  present  age. 

A  just  view  of  these  subjects,  vital  beyond  measure  as  they 
are,  is  unsipeakably  essential  to  the  advancement  of  man's  spir- 
itual part.  It  is  to  you  we  may  properly  turn  for  this.  Your 
office,  in  itself  considered  and  looking  to  the  eminence  of  its  du- 
ties, is  the  highest  upon  earth ;  for  the  spiritual  part  is  the  man 
—is  and  will  be  in  other  phase  of  life  than  this.  You  ought 
to  be  the  leaders  of  mankind.  But  zeaJ,  learning,  and  the  sui- 
cerest  piety  even,  suffice  not  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a  posi- 
tion. As  the  world  grows  older,  the  letter  of  the  ancient  law, 
ecclesiastical  or  secular,  governs  less,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age 
more.  They  only  can  lead  the  world's  advance  who  act  upon 
this  truth, 

A  layman,  inviting  yonr  attention  as  I  do,  has  this  apology  : 
that,  within  the  immunities  of  your  churches,  you  are  not  fa- 
vorably situated  to  hear  outside  truth.  I  think  you  hear  less 
of  it  thaw  any  other  body  of  men.  It  is  a  privilege  fraught  with 
temptation  to  speak  once  a  week,  year  after  year,  secure  against 
challenge  or  reply  for  it  tends  to  mislead  speaker  and  hearers 
ald^e  Among  those  who  approach  you  the  greater  number 
mistake  submissive  acquiescenco  for  respect:  but  the  best 
token  of  respect,  m  addressing  any  man,  or  any  class  of  men,  is 
outspoken  frankness  and  plain  dealing. 

The  common  result  of  your  position  is  to  restrict,  within  sec- 
tarian lioiits,  your  habitual  periscope.  And  thus  others,  trans- 
gressing routine  bounds,  may  have  come  upon  fields  of  research 
^vbicli  you,  within  the  pale,  disparaging  them  as  barren,  never 
see.  If,  for  example,  any  among  you  have  given  as  much  time 
and  thought  as  I  to  the  question  whether,  in  our  own  day  as  in 
times  gone  by,  denizens  of  another  world  occasionally  influence. 
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for  gooJo,.  evil,  th.  ,co„e™  of  Ihi,,  it  ,,„  „„,  i,„ 
fertun.  l„  k.„,  it.     Yet,  cli„ree%  pu„ued,  there  i,  L   ", 
q.urj  ™re  l.gitim.,.,  „„„„  „.ching  f«her  i„  it.  «|,ie.i  .„„ 

.hould  defend  „„r  eours.:  it  i.   the,  th.t  negleet  tl,e„  ,-!.„ 
majproperlj,  be  odled  upon  to  ,ho»  warr„t  for  their  neglect 
Jt  a.  lieliefjustifiedbytho  hi.torj  of  the  world  th.t  God 

to  bt     t*     P  '  "'  "  ""  '^"  '''"'  '■•  •>«""=  'Wo 

to  boar  ,1.  Erarj  ,ge  h„  it,  specW  need.,  indnrtiil,  poKii- 
0.1,  TO1.1,  ,p,„tu»b      I  think  thoBs  ,„  ton,  „„„„,,'     the 

.p.n.on  th.t,  .t  the  pre™t  time,  ,e  kclr,  to  .„L„  ,hol,.„n,e, 
r.form.to,y  fcd,,  ..d  to  correct  old  error.  ,h.l  b.ve  been 
mixed  np  w,th  th«,,  di.,ot  .id  f„„  .piritn.!  „roa,  If  the 
Imtory  writta  bj  the  Ev„geli.t.  be  .  record  witl,  „,  valid 
cl»n  to  .nthonbctj,  it  ..to.,  i„,e  God',  oconoa,  to  ,„nt 
mto  men,  .t  certain  time.,  ™ch  aid.  It  i.  .  ,„e.tio„  „f  f.ct 
to  bo  do<«dcd  by  proper  evidence,  whether  He  i,  ,„ppl,ing  it 
now.  Gertam  it  is  th.t  the  historical  records  of  two  thons.nd 
yi=as  .go,  .ianding  alone,  &il  to  bring  home  to  the  free-in,nirin» 
mmd  of  to-daj  the  ..me  conviction,  which  they  wrouglrt  in  on? 
•nccstortf  Modem  Mof  in  the  Unseen  „gcntl,  need,  fresh- 
ening and  additional  support. 

This  will  appear  the  i-atber,  if  we  scm  di.p,„ion.t.ly  the 
aelnal  position  of  the  „ligi„n.  ,„,.«,  it,  attitude  toward 
science  «,d  the  dflemm.  in  which  it  IJnds  itself  whether  it  ,c 
eept,  or  rejects  the  «,orodited  disooverie.  of  the  day  The 
more  thonghtful  ,„„„g  ,o„r  number   omnot  have  failed  to 

*  John  xvi.  13. 
t  ' '  Doubte  to  the  woi-ld's  child-heart  onkcowtt 
QueBtion  ns  now  from  star  and  stone ; 
Too  littie  or  too  much  we  know. 
And  sight  is.8wift  and  faith  is  stow : 
The  power  is  lost  to  self-dceeiTe 
With  shaUow  forms  of  make-believe." 

■Whittiee:  TheMeeUng. 
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16  A   BTATIOSARY   POLICY   IMPKACTICABLE. 

1    .1        „=  rfilip  times      They  must  feel  that  a  stationary 

mark  the      gi  i  ci  l-ae  iiuiea.      -i-      j  _ 

pohcv  18  no  ^on^T  practicable.  Scepticism  is  silently,  but 
U  ly  und>,nniniugonce-popnlar  doctrines.:  the  old  gronnd  is 
m\in*  way  UDder  our  feet. 

^  No^  tJ.  there  «  ea„,e  for  Jaro  except  to  tiro.,  who  thrnk 
the  world  cm  be  >«ved  by  dM  of  dr.g-chaira  o»lj.  «»  '8'°° 
i,  in  no  moi-6  danger  of  ,ubver»en  Ih.n  .re  the  eternal  hill,  of 
.inking  away,  tor  it.tonndationa  in  the  «,.!  are  lirmer  tta 
in  the  BoUd  earth:  but  opinions  that  cannot  stand  b  t 
^  ^^^a^■  lie  Hiihvorted.  <1      r 


in  the  solid  eartn:  duc  opi.no".  —  -— -  - 
world's  growth  mnst,  sooner  or  later,  be  subverted,  d  h.  you 
Tu  in  ttir  defence,  ft  is  in  ™in  that  w.  cling  to  a  t  luat  d 
perpleritie.  of  doctrine,  if  it  shall  prove  that  these  ha  e  b  on  e 
as  much  out  of  place  under  the  lights  of  the  mneteentl  nt  y 
as  would  be  the  belief  of  Svo  hundred  y...^  ago  tb.  the  p 
lars  of  Hercules  marked  the  western  boundary  of  the  o.  Ih 

Beyond  doubt  many  of  your  number  are  earne  t  m  th 
convioliom  that  what  the,  deem  Orthodoxy  needs  no  p  tu  1 
inanx  to  sustain  its  progress  or  rectify  .«  error,  tl  at  t  has 
no  unphilosopbical  spirit  to  be  reformed,  nor  any  i  m  o 
ailaoiesto  be  retracted.  But  if  they  are  right  m  tl  s  6  n. 
problems  conneotod  with  the  history  of  Protestant™  <»e  of 
^erv  difficult  solution. 

I  allude  to  certain  incidents  for  which  we  must  go  back  some 
th..e  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  which  co»n«*  themselves 
with  the  rise  .md  progress  of  th.  great  EE.omiT.o^— .th  its 
wonderful  sncc.sscs  and  its  remarkable  reverses-^especmliy 
during  the  first  century  and  a  quarter  of  it.  growth. 

g  2.  SoeOESsBS  »»»  E.v«nsES  o,  u.iT  Beotestatos.,. 

It  was  on  the  tenth  of  December,  in  the  year  l.WO,  that 
brave  Martin  Luther  burnt  the  Papal  bull  of  oxcommunicalaon 
which  Leo  X.had  reluctantly  touched  against  h.m.  l^th,n 
halfac«rturypassod-the  German  miner's  .on  and  hi.  M.dr- 
cean  opponent  both  having  died  th.  wh,le-and  th.  spirit  of 
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tlie  reformed  religion  had  spread  to  tlie  most  distant  ami  ob- 
scure comers  of  Europe,  "What  an  imiaense  emjiire  had 
Protflatantism  conquered,  in  the  space  of  forty  years  I  — an  empire 
reaching  from  Iceland  to  tlie  Pyrenees,  from  Finland  to  the 
summit  of  the  Italian  Alps."  * 

The  whole  of  that  vast  empire  had  not,  indeed,  gone  defini- 
tively over  to  the  new  faith.  In  England,  Scotland,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Iceland,  Livonia,  Pni^ia,  Saxony,  Hesse,  Wilrteniburg, 
and  the  Palatinate ;  in  the  northern  Netherlands  and  in  several 
cantons  of  Switzerland  ;  the  Reformation  had  completely  tri- 
umphed ;  whiie  throughout  France,  Belgium,  Bavaria,  Bohemia, 
Westphalia,  Austria,  Poland,  and-  Hungaty,  though  the  con- 
test remained  undecided,  the  tenets  of  Luther  or  of  Calvin 
had  taken  strong  hold  of  the  public  mind.  In  France,  for  ex- 
ample, tho  reformed  doctrines,  in  their  Calvinistic  phase,  had 
inva^led  every  province  of  the  kingdom ;  in  Brittany  and  Nor- 
mandy, in  Gascony  and  in  La,nguedoc,  in  Poitou,  Toui-aine, 
Provence,  and  Dauphin6,  a  majority  openly  professed  the 
Protestant  faith.  ''  Your  Highness,"  wrote  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador at  the  Court  of  France,  in  1561,  to  the  Doge,  "  may 
rest  assured  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  classes  who 
still  zealously  frequent  the  chnrches,  all  the  rest  have  fallen 
away,  especially  the  nobles,  and  almost  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, the  men  under  forty."  He  says  further  that  not  only 
priests,  monks,  and  nuns  had  adopted  this  heresy,  but  even 
bishops  and  many  of  the  moat  considerable  prelates ;  adding 

*  Banee  :  EedefiaiUefd  aaid  PoHUeal  MUUiry  of  the  Popes  o/"  Some  in 
ilie  Sixteenth  anA  Seventeenth  Centuries.  TcaoBlated  by  Sarah  Austin, 
3  vols.  8yo,  Loudon,  1840.     Vol  it  p,  18. 

Lest  too  frequent  references  interrupt  tiia  brief  sketct,  I  omit  these, 
hoping  tliat  tho  etudent  will  lefer,  for  verification  of  my  narrative,  to 
the  work  itself,  one  of  tlie  most  intetesting  contributions  to  history  that 
hna  appeared  durmg  the  present  century ;  or  if  he  prefers  a  eompen- 
diuni,  he  may  consult  au  admirable  one  m  Macaulay's  well-known  re- 
view of  KanJte'a  work,  to  which,  a  few  pages  further  on,  I  have  alluded. 
The  latest  edition  of  Ranke's  work  m  German  {Die  Eomiselten  Pd^te) 
is  the  fourth,  Berlin,  1&56. 
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that  imprimnment,  stripe.,  and  the  .t.te,  h.™g  only  »e'"'l  '» 
i2Br.v»t=  mrtlTB,  had  been  ob.BdoB.d,  and  that  the  hbe™t«d 
p3».er»™t  .bo«t  ee,>gr.t.l.tingea.h  other  tb.l  tie,  had 
won  the  battle  againrt  adversarie.  whom  they  were  l.armng 
to  call  the  Papists.* 

In  Prussian  Pohind,  the  right  ot  the  chief  towns  to  the 
ciercise  ot  religion,  according  to  the  Lutheim  form,  was  con- 
firmed  by  express  cbari^cr.  in  1567  and  1558;  whilo,  m  Po- 
knd  proper,  Protestants  oven  obtm  d  po  n    £  b    I    i 

BOO..  In  Hungary,  in  the  year  1 6  4  a  L  1  n  was  1^  ^ 
palatine  of  the  empire.     In  Ea  a  1  ™  '       ^  .^ 

noble,  had  embraced  tho  now  do  t  d  th    d  k     I         Ii 

occasiondly    attended   Protestant  h  i      I  J^    '         '" 

revolution  of  sentiment  wa.  .till  g.  te  th  n  bl  '  <>  . 
Wittenberg,  under  professors  wl  1  d  h  n  L  th  "pie. 
the  colleges  ot  Austria  proper  w  fill  d  wi  h  P  t  ta  t  a 
itwas.»ierted  that  about  a  thi  t  thf  f  th^ah  bt  I  nly 
remained  faithtnl  to  the  Pope.  I  tl  N  h  1  nd  th  1  d 
liert  persecutions  failed  to  elfo  I  th  bi    t      Ih    t  y 

.earcely  human,  of  Alva,  tho  p  Itm  to  d  th  t  w  1 
lated.ot  thii-ty  thousand  Prol    tnt  th     Low  t, 

alone,  had  been  unavailing  to  t  tl     p    "i  ,      ^     f 

opinions.     Spain  and  Italy-th  m    1  t  wi  1         t      tl 

heietical  doctrine-were  the  o  ly  E      ]«  n       mt  1       y 

.jnomni.  TIi.«,a.til.wmi  fm.1  mifc^a  '"'„"',„,, 
JV™.  r™«  1501.  I  l»v  held  'W*  '°  •■•  •Wre«»n.  ^  /"•- 
Z<M.'  he  say^  ■■  oh.  a™-  B-d^t.  la  hf  contra  1  P.p.t,  .... 
cUamavanoechiamanoUIoroadverKirn."  -  ,  ^„a 

"  ,.„,jn  n™t.r  .«  th.  day  ma,  b.  suppo-d  f  lav.  rf.m^ 
uLm  Zam,  .n  .a.!  matt.,.,a.d  on.  r.p»,«nt,.s  a  Oali.h. 

of  the  Protestant  mov.ment.  »  i>„„i,„,a 

t  Macaulaj  ha.  it  .«.  «irt,.«a.     I»  th.  latest  .»...•  ««.!«  ■ 

w.,k  h,  tl.  oup^  <J..™n  (vol.  U.  p.  01,  I  Snd  It  «ir<««,  a.  .b,v. : 

'St  wont.  ..Sr.n  «...  ,.illel.l.t  nu,  n<«h  d.r  dr.l.>%.te  Th.dd.r 

liS.w.mr.r  Katholi..h  ,.lli.l»n  ..1 :  "  donWuHy  .W...«.I,  *  «dl  »• 

observed,  as  to  the  authority. 
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importance,  tliafc  could  bo  regarded,  after  a  struggle  of  half  a 
century,  as  still  loyal  to  the  Holy  See  * 

Kow,  if  we  imagine  a  man  of  fair  parts  and  competent  fore- 
sight, a  spectator  throughout  the  religious  struggle  of  the  six- 
teentli  ceatury,  aud  one  whose  convictions  coincided  with  those 
of  Luther  and  his  adherents ;  if  we  suppose  this  man,  when 
two-thirds  of  the  century  had  elapsed,  looking  narrowly  at  the 
elianges  wrought  by  the  Reformation,  and  reflecting  upon  the 
probable  religions  future  of  Europe  j  what  must  have  been 
his  anticipations  ?  Can  we  doubt  his  reasonable  conviction 
that  three  or  four  decades  more  would  witness  the  exjiiring 
throes  of  that  venerable  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  endowed 
with  more  than  antediluvian  vitality,  which,  £i-om  the  Seven 
HiUs,   had   stretched    its  spiritual   sceptre    over    the   world 


*  Some  of  the  most  reliable  Catholic  atithora  of  that  day  may  be 
cited  in  proof  that  Ranke  has  not  esaggerated  the  situation.  Paolo 
Tiepolo,  apQlieii  of  by  Ms  contempocariea  aa  a  man  <jf  good  Lead  and 
excellent  licart,  resided  nearly  three  years  aa  Venetian  ambassador  at 
the  coart  of  Pius  V.  He  was  tbere  in  10B8,  and  has  left,  written  m 
that  year,  a  small  woik  entitled :  Bdaidime  Oi  Bama  al  tempo  M  Pio 
IV.el'ioy.     Thence  I  take  the  f oUowing  : 

"  Speaking  of  these  European  countries  alone,  wMoh  were  wont  not 
only  to  yield  obedience  to  the  Pope,  but  also  to  conform  in  all  their 
rites  to  the  customa  of  the  Roman  Church,  oelebratmg  thehr  offices  in 
the  Latin  tot^ue;  it  is  ascertained  that  England,  Scotland,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden— m  fine  all  the  northern  oonntriea— are  alienated 
from  him.  Germany  is  almost  entirely  lost;  Bohemia  and  Poland  ace 
m  great  part  infected;  the  Low  Countries  of  Flanders  are  so  thoroughly 
corrupted,  that  even  under  the  remedies  (I)  whichthe  Duke  of  Alva  feels 
compelled  to  employ  against  them,  they  will  hardly  return  to  their 
former  health.  Fmally  Pr;mce,  by  reason  of  these  bad  humors 
(questi  mal  humori)  is  full  of  confusion.  Thus  it  appears  that  there 
remains  to  the  Pontificate  nothing-  healthy  and  secure  (non  pare  che 
Eia  restate  altro  di  sano  e  sicuro  al  pontufice)  save  only  Spain  and  Italy 
and  a  fefr  islands,  together  with  certam  districts  in  Dalmatia  and 
Greece. " 

It  is  evident  that  m  Home  itself,  m  1568,  Roman  CathoUoism  wa* 
held,  by  its  supporters,  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  dying  out. 
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tbrovighout  a  longer  scries  of  centuries  thaa  the  successors  oi 
Ilomulus  themselves  had  mled  from  the  Eternal  City? 

Yet  how  marvcllonsly  wide  of  the  tmtli  were  such  expectar 
tions,  then  cherished  by  millions  I  *  Eighty  years  passed  ;  the 
contest  had  been  waged  and  had  subsided;  and  in  1648  the 
rights  and  the  bonndavies  of  the  rival  Chnrcbes  were  deter- 
mined  by  treaty.  But  how  deteimined  ?  Of  the  European 
countries  which,  in  1568,  might  Lave  been  regarded  as  the 
Debatable  Land  of  theological  controversy,  every  one  without 
an  exception,— France  and  Austria  and  Belgium;  Bavaria, 
Bohemid,  Poland,  and  Hungary;  even  -Westphalia  where  the 
partitioning  treaties  were  signed  f— had  fallen  back  into  the 
Roman  faith.t  Not  only  had  Protestantism  lost  them  all,  but, 
after  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  years  more,  she  has  never  re- 
gained o::":  There  is  not  a  single  European  nation  that  is 
Pi-otcstanl  to-day,  except  those  that  had  become  Protestant 
more  than  three  hundred  years  ago. 

We,  Christians  outside  of  the  Eoman  faith,  have  much  to 
allege  in  reply.  We  claim  that  the  national  downiall  of  Spain 
from  a  proud  preeminence  was  mainly  duo  to  the  iufluenco  of 
•  EyLntterbiTOself,  among  them  He  said:  "The  Popeisthe  last 
blaze  m  the  lamp,  which  will  go  out,  .nd  er«  long  be  extmguiehed,  the 
last  instrumexit  of  the  deyiL"-LCTiTEH>s  Wle  Talk,  P-  106-  And 
again :  •'  The  Pope  stands  like  a  tottering  wall  about  to  be  overtlu^own. 
—Same  wm'k,  p.  331.  ,.  ^  u 

+  Yet  Westpholia,  Jike  the  rest  of  Northern  Europe,  had  been  over- 
run dnring  the  preceding  eentuiy,  by  Lutheran  doctrines.  The  town- 
coJicil  of  Faderbom  tad  been  Protestant ;  in  Munster  most  of  tlie 
priestfihad  mamed;  and  the  ruling  Duke,  William  of  Cleves,  appar- 
ently  anxious  to  conciliate  botb  parties,  had  teoeived  the  sacramenb  m 
his  private  chapel,  sometimes  according  to  the  Catholic,  soraethnea  ao- 
cordins  to  the  Protestant  form. 

1  I  would  avoid  the  use  of  the  terms  Roman  Chnioh,  Komamsm 
Ejman  Catholio-gnLting  to  the  ears  of  maay  honest  believers  m  Papa^ 
infaJlibilitj— if  I  could  do  so  without  virtuaUy  admittii^  the  daim  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  tlie  universal  Chureh.  Catbolioity  is  a  nec- 
easaiy  clement  of  any  F^th  that  is  to  become  the  rel^n  of  civiljaa. 
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her  Cattolic  Church  ;*  thafc  civilization  has  heen  retarded  in 
Italy  and  in  Ii-ehmd  by  similar  agency;  and,  in  a  general  way, 
that  the  increase  of  wealth,  enterprise,  and  intelligence  Laa  been 
greater  north  of  the  boundary  established  by  the  peace  of  West^ 
phalia,  than  south  of  it:  nevertheless  the  geograpLLcal  frontier 
between  the  two  religions,  as  then  agi'eed  upon,  has  scarcely 
been  changed  at  all  fi'oni  that  day  to  this.  So  fer  as  the  com- 
parative numbers  of  Protestants  and  Romanists  have  \'aried  since 
that  peace  was  made,  the  variation  has  been  in  favor  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.f     Even  in  countries  the  most  thor- 

*  The  esterminfttion  of  tie  Albigensea,  even  the  St.  Bflitioloinew 
massacres,  dwiadle  to  petty  proportjon  before  the  giant  wrong  perpe- 
trated, at  the  instigation  of  the  Spanish  Cijnreh,  in  the  expatriation  of 
the  Moriscoes,  the  unhappy  remnant  of  the  Moorish  nation.  "About 
one  million  of  the  moat  induatrious  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  hnnteU 
out  like  wild  beasts,  because  the  sincerity  of  their  religious  opinions 
was  doubtful."— Buckle,  ffisti^  of  GimMactUon,  (New  York  Ed.  18G3) 
vol,  it  p.  49.  CouDtless  thousands  were  butchered  on  the  road  to 
Africa,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  more  perished,  when  cast  loose 
on  a  savage  coast,  by  the  swords  of  the  Bedouins  and  by  famine  in  the 
desert  The  scarcely  credible  particulars  of  this  wholesale  outrage  and 
o£  the  ruin  to  Spanish  prosperity  and  power  that  followed  it,  will  be 
found,  with  ample  authentication,  in  the  chapter  from  which  I  have 
quoted.  Never  was  nation  so  terribly  and  so  speedily  punished  as 
Spain  for  one  of  tie  greatest  crimes  against  humanity  ever  perpetrated 
by  a  peoplo  claiming  to  he  civiliied. 

See,  for  a  few  important  words  in  this  connection,  Darwin's  ^^- 
M^io/J/an,  vol.  i.  pp.  171,  173  :  (New  York  Ed.) 

t  Accordii^  to  the  best  modem  statistical  authorities  there  were  in 
the  year  18G8-out  of  the  total  population  of  the  world,  numbering 
1,375,000,000—  ^ 

Total  number  of  Catholics igg  434000 

Total  number  of  Protestants ICO  885' 000 

'    '    "re  Ewrope,  the  totals  for  the  same  year  wore : 


Total  number  of  Cat 

Total  number  of  Protestants. . , 


.   143,117,500 
)8,O28,0O0 


More  than  two  GatluUks,  it  will  be  observed,  to  esery  Proteatant  in 
Europe  to-day.  ' 

And  besides  the  Catholics   proper  (who  alone  are  reckoned  above) 
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oughiy  Protestant  and  in  our  own  times,  the  inroads  of  Cathol- 
icism on  the  prevailing  faith  have  been  such  as  must  arouse, 
in  thoughtful  minds,  grave  reflections.  In  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury, to  wit  from  1833  to  1867,  the  number  of  CathoUc  churchc* 
in  Great  Britain  had  more  than  doubled,  while  the  number  o4 
Catholic  seminariea  had  increased  upward  of  five-fold.  Up  to  the 
year  1833— the  year  when  the  great  Tractarian  movement  had 
birth  in  Oxford— there  was  not  in  the  British  Isles  a  single  con- 
vent or  one  Catholic  school :  but  within  thirty-four  years  there- 
after there  were  founded  in  Great  Britain  nearly  three  hundred 
of  the  former,  and  nearly  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  latter. 
Surely  a  very  notewortty  progress  made  in  the  present  age  and 
in  the  most  Protestant  country  of  the  world,  by  the  Church  of 
Rome !  * 

But  it  is  in  our  own  country,  above  every  other,  that  the 
recent  gains  of  Komanisia  upon  Protestantism  are  the  most  re- 
markable. At  the  close  of  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  that 
elapsed  from  the  first  settlement  of  Virginia  to  the  year  1859, 
the  number  of  Catholics  in  the  United  States  had  run  up  to  two 

there  are  the  members  of  the  Eastern  phase  of  Catholicism,  agreeing 
with  the  Western  in  a  general  way,  even  on  the  sabject  of  the  miallible 
autkority  of  the  Chm^h,  except  that  they  restrict  that  infallible  au- 
thority to  the  (Ecumenical  Councils.  (Hagenbach's  HUtory  of  Doc- 
triitex,  MoL  ii.p.  3a4,)  In  1868  tiiey  outnumbered  the  Frotestiints  m 
Europe,  there  being,  in  that  quarter  of  the  world— 

Total  included  in  Greek  and  other  Eastern  Chniches...  00,783,000. 

At  the  present  time,  therefore,  less  Vuin  me  fourth  of  Oie  Christians 
in  B«n*p^  are  Protestant. 

Tor  these  and  other  details  see  Sohem'a  Eedmasiieal  Almanac  lor 
18(i9  (noticed  iu  a  subsequent  note),  pp.  81,  82,  etc. 

•  In  the  Report  for  the  year  1807-8  of  the  Scottish  Beformalion 
Eodety  (founded  in  Scotland,  in  1850,  to  -'resist the  aggreasioDs  of 
Catholicism"),  tables  are  given,  showing  the  exact  miinbers,  which  aura 
Dp  as  foUowa : 

Churches.     C.Qvtnts.    gtS^l^.     ^'^""'^ 

In  1833  there  were 497         none.  3  none. 

»1867     "       "      l,14y  394  16  443 
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millions  and  a  half  only  :  but  at  the  end  of  tte  nine  years  that 
succeeded  (namely  m  1808),  that  number  had  doubled. 
Twelve  years  ago  they  were  but  a  twelfth  part  of  our  popula- 
tion ;  to-day  thoy  constitute,  probably,  more  than  a  seventh. 

If  we  suppose  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Christian  Churchi 
respectively,  to  go  on  increasing  among  us  at  the  same  ratio 
for  four  terms  of  nine  years  ea«h  from  1868,  the  Catholics  of 
the  United  States  would,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  exceed  tha 
Protestants  in  number  by  several  millions.* 

How  wonderful,  if  one  admits  that  Eeaaon  and  Scripture 
were  on  the  side  of  the  Eoformere,  is  all  this  !  From  the  usual 
Protestant  standpoint,  how  beset  with  difficulties  in  esplana- 


§  3.  Ikadequate  Causes 


THEMSELVES. 


Some  minor  causes  bearing  oa  this  ebb  and  flow  of  opinion, 
yet  accessory  only,  one  readily  perceives.  The  startling  prog- 
ress of  the  Lutheran  movement,  oven  during  the  first  decade 
or  two,  convinced  the  astute  Court  of  Rome,  that  thorough 

•  Schem'a  "EccleaiaBtical Tear-book"  for  1860,  and  his Eodesiastioal 
Almanac  for  180i»,  both  published  in  this  conntry  by  a  most  pains- 
takmg  German  statistician,  profesBor  of  Hebrew  in  UicMnson  College, 
hare  the  well-earned  reputation  of  beii^  the  most  trustworthy  docu- 
ments extant  among  U3  on  tie  subject  of  modern  religious  statistics. 
In  the  first  of  these  {at  page  14)  I  find 
Number  of  Protestants  in  the  United  States  in  ISiQ. , ,  21,000,000 

Nninber  of  Catholics  ia  the  United  States  in  1859 3,500,000 

And  in  the  second  (at  page  81) 

Number  of  Protestants  in  the  United  States  in  1868. . .  37,000,000 

Number  of  Catholics  in  the  United  States  in  1868 6,000,000 

Showing  that  the  Catioliea  had  increased,  in  the  nine  years  from  1859 
to  18G8,  one  hundred  per  cent.,  while  the  Protestants  had  increased,  in 
the  same  time,  less  tkm  tweiUy-rune  per  cent^ 

Those  who  will  verify  the  ciUculation  of  future  increase,  supposing  it 
to  continue  at  tJie  same  relative  ratio  for  four  terms  of  nine  years  each, 
comcjenomg  with  the  yoac  1868,  will  find  that  in  1904,  that  is  i-i,  tJdrty- 
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r  f  ma  n  w  h  n  uld  alone  enable  it  to  resist  the  giiLiif 
Refo  n  on  h  t  This  conviction  showed  itself  in  tha 
han         ha  f      e  Pontiffs  chosen     Before  the  standard 

of  he  y  w  ai  d  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  it  had  been  a 
Sixtua  IV.,  with  his  inhuminity  ind  hia  irafalushing  nepotism  ; 
an  Alexander  VI ,  \s  ith  Ins  sensuality,  and  those  children  oi 
his,  the  infamous  Boigias,  attest,  the  elegant  luxury  and  lav- 
ish prodigality  of  a  Leo  X.  But  when  the  storm  from  Witten- 
berg swept  over  the  land,  and  the  time  of  need  came,  then 
there  succeeded  to  these  the  corrective  influence  of  such  men  as 
Paul  III.,  earnest,*  intelligent,  and  &agai,ioua,  ind  Paul  IV., 
austere,  impulsive,  inflexible,  and  ruled  by  a  single  devotion, 
that  of  restoring  to  ita  primitive  purity  the  ancient  faith.  And 
more  home-reaching  than  the  power  of  anj  Pope  was  the  influ- 
ence of  a  manf  as  remarkable  in  his  way  as  tho  great  Reformer 
himself ;  unlike  him  as  one  man  could  well  be  to  another,  yet  aa 
fiercely  in  earnest,  aa  indissolubly  wedded,  body  and  soul,  to 
one  idea,  Aa  Luther  wis  the  animating  spirit  of  the  reforma 
tory  movement,  so  was  Loyola  of  the  reactionary  one  And, 
for  a  time,  the  sway  Pxeicised  over  the  rebgious  mind  of  Fu 
rope  and  its  dependencies,  by  the  Spaniaid,  with  his  intensity 
and  his  asceticism,  was  little  less  than  that  which  the  ttvibboin 
and  warm-hearted  Geinian  exerted. 

three  years  from,  to-day,  there  would  be  eighty  millions  of  CatUolics  to 
leim  IMn  seventy-five  millirms  of  Protestants,  in  the  American  Union. 

Itia  very  far  from  being-  my  behef  that  any  such  result  is  compatible 
with  the  spirit  of  God's  economy  and  tha  ceaseless  inaroh  of  human  prog- 
ress. But  to  avert  it,  some  reUgious  influences  that  haro  been  at 
work  foe  three  hundied  years  must  undergo  radical  change. 

•  This  Pontiff,  expressing  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  1537,  his  de- 
termination to  carry  out  internal  reform  in  the  Church,  writes  :  "  Sani 
con  efictto,  e  non  con  parole."    It  was  to  be  in  deeds,  not  words. 

f  Ignatius  Loyola's  public  career  commenced  twenty  years  later  than 
Martin  Luther's.  The  bull  establishing  the  new  Order  was  gi'anted,  at 
Loyola's  earnest  matance,  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  m  1540.  The  Order  ot 
Jesus  was  supprMsed  in  1773,  but  restored  in  1814 :  ia  ea^h  case  by 
Papal  authority. 
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These  things  are  to  lie  taken,  into  accoimt ;  hut  clo  we  find  in 
them  &  solution  of  the  difficulty?  If  the  vices  of  the  Papacy 
were  weeded  out,  its  erFOrs  of  opinion  remained.  If  Popes 
lite  the  third  and  fourth  Paul  and  Pius  V.,  and  Gregory 
XIII.,*  sustained  tho  honor  and  the  cause  of  the  CathoHc 
Church  :  if  Loyola  and  his  coadjutors  gave  to  it  their  fortunes 
aad  their  lives,f  wei-e  there  not,  opposed  to  these,  Luther  and 
Calvin  and  Melanctlion  and  Zwingli,  and  a  host  of  other  apostles 
of  the  Eeformatiou,  as  ahle  and  as  devoted  workers  as  any  of 
■which  Catholicism  could  boast? 

The  sword,  indeed,  was  used  against  the  innovators  ;  but  per- 
secution, unless  its  severity  tend  toward  extermination,  is  in- 

♦  The  laet  two,  however,  Pius  and  Gregory,  with  the  drawback  of 
an  iDhuman  spirit  of  persecution.  Pius  V.  complained  that  the  leader 
of  tie  French  Catholics,  Count  Santafiore,  failed  to  obej  the  command 
lie  had  given  him  to  tote  no  Huguenot  prisoner,  but  "  instantly  to  Tii'il 
every  heretic  that  fell  into  his  hands."  Here  are  hia  biographer's  own 
words  :  "  Pio  si  dolsi  del  Conte  che  non  avesso  il  comondamento  di  lui 
osservato  d'  ammazzai  Kubito  qnalunque  heretico  gli  fosse  vcnuto  aUe 
mami. " —  Vita  (U  Pio  V. ,  by  Catena. 

When  the  news  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  (1573)  reached 
Gregory  XIII. ,  he  celel)rated  that  great  event  by  a  Koleimi  procession  to 
San  Luigi.  I  can  find  no  foundation  for  the  apology,  sometimes  offered 
by  Catholics  for  this ;  namely,  that  Gregory  was  ignorant  at  the  time, 
that  it  tcag  a  general  massacre.  It  is  incredible  that  a  rel^ioua  move- 
ment involving  the  death,  it  is  said,  of  fifty  thousand  heretics  (Babke, 
HutoT.  PoUt.  ZettsdiTift,  U.  iii.),  should  not  have  been  known,  in  its 
true  character,  and  at  the  eailiest  day,  to  so  well-served  and  well-in- 
f ormod  a  court  as  that  of  Home ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the 
Romish  Church  has  always  held  it  a  right  and  a  duty  to  suppress  heresy, 
if  need  be,  by  the  death-penalty. 

f  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  also,  that  the  stem  discipline  and  incisive 
austerity  of  the  order  of  Jesus  faded,  ere  loi^,  into  a  spirit  of  compro- 
mise with  the  vices  and  even  the  crimes  of  the  ago.  Speaking  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  middio  of  tho  seventeenth  century,  Eanke  says:  "  The 
spirit  which  once  animated  them  had  fallen  before  the  temptations  and 
influences  of  the  world,  and  their  solo  endeavor  now  was  to  make 
themselves  necessary  to  mankind,  let  the  means  be  what  they  might. 
.    .   .    The  secret  operations  of  that  awful  tribunal  which  is  established 
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sufficient,  if  unaided  by  mental  and  mora!  agencies,  to  arrest  a 
reformatory  movement  so  powerful  and  widespread  as  was  that 
of  Lutlieranism  in  1570.  It  proved  insnfBcient  in  tUe  parlj 
ages  to  check  aiveakcr  sect,  the  primitive  ChristiauB;  although, 
under  Dccius  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and  yet  more 
especially  fifty  years  later  under  Dioclesian  and  Galerius,  it 
showed  itself  in  forms  of  death  and  of  torture  marked  by  a 
ferocity  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  martyrs 
in  those  days,  greedy  of  death  as  the  surest  entrance  to  heaven, 
denounced  themselves,  by  hundreds,  to  the  authorities;*  and 
their  religious  teachers  found  it  necessary  to  exert  their  utmost 
antliority  in  order  to  check  tkis  species  of  self-immolation. 
Tho  spirit  of  the  new  religion  passed  unquenched  tiirough  the 
fiery  trial. 

The  counter-revolution  which  set  in  toward  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  evidently  a  recoil  of  opinion  far  more 
tlian  a  repres.sion  by  force.  Outside  of  Spain  and  Italy,  no 
authority  to  the  Inquisition  was  conceded,  after  the  date  of  the 
Eeformation,  by  temporal  sovereigns ;  Spain  was  the  chief 
scene  of  its  hoiTors.f      Nor  can  we  ascribe  to  victories  in  the 

in  the  inmost  depths  of  the  bt.  irt  of  man  were  thus  changed  into  meie 
outward  acts  A  fcl  ^ht  turn  of  tho  thoughts  -naa  held  to  ei  nerate 
from  all  gtolt   —Hator/ of  the  Pnpcs  III   pp  1S9   14^ 

•  If  Tertulhjn  m^v  le  trusted  the  entire  lopulation  tf  a  small 
town  in.  Asia  presented  themselves  before  the  proconsul  ptoclaunui^ 
their  faith  m  Christianity  and  entreating  him  t)  carry  into  effect  the 
Imperial  decree  and  put  them  lU  to  death.  When  jartially  acocdrng 
to  their  snpplioation  he  had  esaouted  a  few  and  di.'uiiisRed  the  rest 
these  departed  bitterly  pneving  that  thev  had  been  deemed  unworthy 
of  the  Vinous  martyr  eio  m 

+  The  number  of  victims  who  sufieccd  under  the  SpamiJi  Inijuiai 
tion  wIU  never  be  accurat  ly  known  jet  it  wis  nndoihtedlv  gTeater 
than  thit  of  all  the  martyis  under  the  Pagun  persecutions  of  the  first 
three  centunes.  It  is  to  be  conceded  that  the  Protestant  faith  was  ac- 
tually crushed  out  of  existence  in  Spain,  by  the  death  of  obdurate  her- 
ctias  and  the  extremity  of  terror  in  the  survivors.  At  one  time,  about 
l.r.jS,  "  there  were  converts  in  almost  all  the  towns  and  in  many  of  the 
villages  of  the  ancient  kingdom  ot  Leoa" — (McOrie,  Ueformation,  in 
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field  tlie  losses,  in  converts  and  in  territory,  of  the  Eeformers. 
When  the  war  waged  by  the  Smalcalde  League  of  Protestants 
against  Charles  V.  was  terminated  by  Alva'a  victory  at  MULl- 
bei'g,*  that  seemingly  disastrous  defeat  scarcely  at  all  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  new  faith.  Even  to  the  terrible  night  of  St. 
Bartholomew  and  the  horrors  that  succeedod  it,  though  for  the 
time  they  ■  undoubtedly  crushed  hope  and  spirit  among  the 
Huguenots,  wo  cannot  tra«e  the  state  of  feeling  ■which  prevailed 
throughout  France,  twenty  years  after  the  massacre,  when  Henry 
IV.,  Protestant  and  feaj-less  soldier  as  he  was,  iinding  himself 
about  to  be  deserted  even  by  the  most  gallant  of  those  Hugue- 
not nobles  whose  swords  had  won  for  him  the  battle  of  Ivry, 
was  fain  to  abjure  his  religion  in  order  to  secure  a  throne.f 

No.  Neither  fortune  of  arms  nor  sufferiag  by  persecution ; 
neither  the  serpent-wisdom  of  an  Order  of  which  the  members 
wei*  all  things  to  all  men,  nor  the  cleansing  of  those  shajnelesa 
corruptions  which  had  so  scandalized  the  Augustinian  monk, 
Martin  Luther,  when  in  1510  he  visited  degenerate  Eome^not 
any  one  of  these  incidents,  nor  all  of  them  combined,  can  be 
accepted  as  even  plausible  explanation  why  Protestantism, 
after  virtually  conquering  three-fourths  of  Europe  in  ono  half 
century,  lost,  in  the  next  eighty  years,  full  one-half  of  all  she 
had  gained. 

Lost,  and  never  i-ecovered  it ;  not  after  ten  generations  had 
passed ;  not  down  to  the  present  day. 

^tan,  London,  1839,  p.  S31.)  A.  Catholic  tistorian  (Paramo,  Hist. 
Inquinitiniles),  says  :  "  Had  not  the  Inquigition  taken  care  in  tune,  the 
Protestant  reli^on  wonld  have  ran  through  Spain  lite  wildfire."  Ent 
that  waiy  institution  took  the  alarm  in  1553  ;  tho  fiiat  auto-da-f6  was 
celebrated  Hay  21 ,  1559,  at  VaJladolid,  in  presence  of  Don  Carloa  and 
the  Queen  Dowager;  and  ere  five  years  had  pasised.  Protestantism  waa 
Uteraily  exterminated,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  AtJantio. 

*  In  1547. 

t  "  Etcu  the  Protestant  clergy  had  the  wisdom  to  exhort  the  king', 
(Henry  IV,)  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Calvin- 
iam,  by  the  bnrdeusome  auateritiea  of  ita  moral  censures,  finisheJ  by 
losii^  its  attraction  for  the  nobles."— Gbrvinu a :  InVfodurAion  to  His 
tory  of  Nineteenth.  Geabury,  pp.  47, 48. 
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If  still  tliere  lingers  in  youv  miads  o  doubt  wlietLer  one  is 
justified  in  oonduding  that  the  reactionary  movement  dating 
fix)in  1570  cannot  be  explained,  as  the  result  of  incidental  and 
extraneous  agencies ;  or  if  you  fall  back,  perhaps,  on  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Reformation  was  premature  in  so  rude  a  century 
aa  the  sixteenth;  then  I  pray  you  to  interpret  another  episode 
in  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  movement,  occurring  two  hun- 
dred years  after  Luther's  time. 

An  episode  connected  with  the  daya  of  the  French  encyclo- 
pedists, when  Yoltaire  derided;  when  D'Alembert  and  Did- 
erot wrote ;  when  Paine  discoursed  of  an  age  of  reason,  and 
Volney  of  the  ruin  of  empires.  In  those  days  men  witnessed, 
some  with  amazement  and  terror,  some  with  exultation,  what 
seemed  a  concerted  attack  upon  all  that  was  most  accient  in 
opinion,  and  all  that  is  usually  held  most  sacred  in  religion.  Let 
Macaulay,  who  has  graphically  described  this  u'prising  of  scepti- 
cism, often  allied  with  talent  and  learning,  sometimes  with  phi- 
lanthropy, briefly  sum  up  to  us  the  result : 

"  During  the  eighteenth  century  the  influence  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  constantly  on  the  decline.  Unbelief  made  exten- 
sive conquests  in  all  tho  Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  and  in 
some  countries  obtained  a  complete  ascendency.  The  Papacy 
was  at  length  brought  so  low  as  to  be  an  object  of  derision  to 
infidels,  and  of  pity  rathei  than  of  hatred  to  Protestants.* 
During  the  nineteenth  ccntuiy  this  fallen  Church  has  been 
gi-adually  rising  from  hei  depretsed  state  and  reconqiiering  her 
old  dominion..  No  person  who  cjlmly  reflects  on  what,  within 
the  last  few  years,f  has  passed  m  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  South 
America,  in  Ireland,  in  the  NetheiUnds,  in  Prussia,  and  even 
in  France,  can  doubt  that  her  power  oier  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men  is  now  greater  than  it  wa'.  when  the  '  Encyclopedia  ' 

*  Ranke's  tistory  fully  bears  out  Macaulay's  view  of  the  situation. 
After  gi-ihig  the  particulars  of  the  death,  m  France,  of  the  ^ed  and 
deposedPiusVI.,  in  August,  1709,  he  adds  "  In  fact  it  seemed  aaif  th« 
papal  power  was  now  foieier  at  an  end." — -vol.  iii.  p.  233. 

t  This  was  written  in  1840. 
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and  the  '  Philosopliical  Dictionary'  appeared.  It.  ia  aarely 
remarkable  that  neitlier  the  moral  revolution  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  nor  the  moral  counter-revolution  of  the  nineteenth, 
should,  in  any  perceptible  degree,  have  added  to  the  domain  of 
Proteatautism,  During  the  former  period  whatever  was  lost 
to  Catholicism  was  lost  also  to„CliriBtianity ;  during  the  latter, 
whatever  was  regained  by  Christianity  was  regained  also  by 
Catholicism.  We  should  naturally  have  expected  thai  many ' 
minds,  on  the  way  from  superstition  to  infidelity,  or  from  in- 
fidelity hack  to  superstition,  would  have  stopped  at  an  inter- 
mediate point.  ...  We  think  it  a  most  remarkable  fact 
that  no  Christian  nation  which  did  not  adopt  the  principles  of 
the  Eeformation  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  should 
ever  have  adopted  them.  Catholic  communities  have,  since 
that  time,  become  infidel  and  become  Catholic  again,  but  none 
have  become  Protestant."* 

Macaulay  is  right.  All  this  is  most  remarkable.  He  to 
whom  it  suppUes  not  theme  for  earnest  meditation  must  be 
very  careless,  or  very  contracted  in  circle  of  thought. 


§  4.   How  EXPLAIN  THE  POEEGOINO  EPISODES  ? 

All  that  has  been  said  and  be.leved  of  human  progress how 

mighty  Truth  is,  how  sure  to  prevail  over  Error— is  it  pure 

•Macatjlay's  Essays,  New  York  Ed.  of  1856,  vol,  iii.  pp.  Syg, 
340.  The  extract  is  from  hia  celebrated  review  of  Ranke's  Bistory  of 
the  Popes,  an  admirable  essay,  rather,  on  the  Reformation  and  its  ebb- 
inga  oud  fiowings,  and  its  results.  I  am  compelled  to  differ  from  Ma- 
caulay's  inferences,  whOe  I  admire,  and  in  part  have  followed,  his  mas- 
tcrly  array  of  facta. 

It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mmd,  in  connection  with  the  reactionary 
moTement  in  favor  of  Catholioism.  above  spoken  of  aa  occurring  during 
the  early  portion  of  the  present  century,  that  the  terrora  of  the  Inqui 
sition  had  nothing  to  do  in  bringing  it  about. 
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fable?  Or  are  we  to  believe  tbat  it  is  not  against  Error  tbal 
Protestantism  is  losing  the  battle  ? 

We  have  had  recent  official  reminders  what  some  of  th4 
(jaims  of  Roman  Catholicism  are.  That  Christ  Mmeelf  has 
invested  the  Pope  with  full  authority  to  rule  and  govern  the 
Universal  Church;  that  the  Pope  may  properly  issue  decrees, 
by  hia  assured  knowledge,  by  his  own  impulse  and  by  the  ful- 
ness of  hia  apostolic  power ;  that  such  decrees  shall  remain  in 
force  in  all  time  to  como,  and  shall  never,  on  any  plea,  bo  re- 
voked, or  limited,  or  questioned,  even  though  an  (Ecumenical 
Council,  including  the  college  of  Cardinals,  unanimously  con- 
sents to  their  revocation.* 

Other  claims,  asserted  and  maintained  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  may  be  culled  from  equally  authentic   sovirces.f     The 

*  Sec,  in  confinoation,  tlie  "  ConBtitutioa "  issued  by  tbe  present 
Pope,  UEdei  date  of  Deuember  4,  1869,  tfl  provide  for  the  contmgency 
of  his  dciath  dui-ing  the  recent  (Ecumenical  Council.  It  affirms  that 
"  to  the  Koman  Pontiffs  ...  our  Lord  Jcsna  Christ  gave  tbe  full 
power  to  feed,  rule,  and  govern  the  Universal  Chnrcli."  Tbe  Pope 
then  goes  on  to  declare  :  "  Of  our  certain  knowle^e,  our  motion,  and 
in  the  plenitude  of  onr  Apostohc  power,  we  decree  and  ordain,"  etc., 
(giying  details,  esdadicg  tie  council  from  all  ehaio  in  the  election  of 
a  Pope,  and  declaring  null  and  void  whatever  fchey  roaj  do,  untU  a 
Buocesiior  to  the  Papal  chair  shnll  te  so  chosen).  Then  he  proceeds : 
"  This  decision  must  not  be  questioned,  attacked,  refuted,  invalidated, 
retracted,  legally  revoked,  or  submitted  to  discussion.  ...  We 
declare  nnll  and  void  whatever  ehail  be  done  to  the  contrwy,  during  the 
vacancj-  of  the  Apostolic  See,  by  any  anthority  whatever,  whether  by 
the  authority  of  the  Conncil  of  the  Vaticazi,  or  of  any  other  (Ecumenical 
Council ;  even  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Cardinals  that  now 
are,  or  at  any  future  time  may  be."  And  the  document  winds  up  by 
proclaiming  that  whoever  shall  "  call  in  question  this  onr  declaration, 
decree,  and  wdl,"  or  shall  "dare  to  infringe  them,"  or  shall  "  inako 
such  an  attempt,"  "  let  him  know  that  he  incurs  the  indignation  of 
Almighty  God  and  of  the  ble^ed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul." — Transla- 
tion made  for  the  (London)  Vatican,  and  officially  published  in  the 
(New  York)  C'atftolia  Begkter  of  January  22,  1870. 

t  As  from  the  Canons  and  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which 
commenced  its  sessions  in  December,  1545,  twenty-five  years  after  the 
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uawi'itten  traditions  of  the  "  Holy  Catholic  Church,"  as  having 
been  handed  down  to  it  from  Christ,  are  to  bo  received  with 
the  same  veneration  as  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  of  which  last  the 
Vulgate  ia  the  only  authorized  translatioo.*  Tradition  is  to  be 
received  because  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells  perpetually  io  the 
Church ;  the  Tulgate,  because  the  Church  of  Eome,  which 
adopts  it,  has  been  kept  free  from  all  errors  by  the  special 
gLa«e  of  God,  The  seven  sacraments f  are  divinely  ordained; 
they  are  refeiTed  to  Christ,  since  the  institutes  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  are  communicated  to  that  Church  not  by  Scripture 
alone,  but  by  tradition.  Justification  is  not  to  be  obtained  by 
faith  alone.  The  sinner  ia  justified  (so  the  Council  of  Trent 
voted),  "  through  the  merit  of  the  most  sacred  passion  and  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  .  ,  .  While  man  observes 
the  commands  of  God  and  the  Church,  hy  the  help  of  faith  mid 
tSirough  good  toorka,  he  grows  in  righteousness  and  ia  justified 
more  and  more."  J  Justification,  however,  cannot  dispense 
with  the  sacraments,  by  which  it  either  begins,  or  when  begun 
ia  continued,  or  when  lost  is  regained.  ||  All  religious  instruc- 
tion, all  interpretation  of  Scripture,  must  be  given  by  ecclesias- 
tical authority,  a!  one.  T     The  visible  Church  is  also  the  true 

outbreak  of  the  Reformation.  These  doenroenta  (Cajumes  et  Vecretm 
GoneilM  Tride/tUni,  Boms,  1BG4)  were  passed  chiefly  during-  Seseiona 
iv.  to  viL,  liii.,  riv.,  and  sxi.  to  uv.  They  will  be  found  in  the  Bitto- 
ria  dd  Condlw  Tridmtino,  by  Sarpi,  1020.  The  Pi-ofijt^  Fidd  Tri- 
derdina,  drawn  up  (a.d.  1.104)  by  order  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  embodies 
them.  It  was  subscribed  by  all  caEdidatea,  may  be  regarded  aa  the 
Confession  of  Faith  of  tho  Eoman,  Church,  and.  as  having  settled,  for 
Boman  Catbolicism.  as  against  the  Frotc^taat  heresy,  all  the  chief 
points  of  doctrine.  In  Sarpi'a  work  (at  page  241  and  elsewhere)  wiU 
be  found  discussiona  on  these  matters. 

•  Cmca.  Triaent,  Sessio  IV. 

f  Namely:  1.  Baptism;  S.  Confirmation;  3.  The  Eucharist ;  4.  Pen- 
ance; 5.  OcdecB ;  6.  Marriage;  7.  Extreme  Unction.  Lu^eraudJIcIanc' 
then  were  inclined  to  add  to  tho  two  usual  Protestant  aaerameubs  (t« 
wit,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper)  a  third,  that  of  Penance. 

X  Sarpi  :  Sessio  VI.,  c.  Vll.,  g  10.      [  Sessio  VII.     'i  SesBio  IV. 
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Churcli,  and  no  religious  existeace  can  be  recognized  out  of  hei 

With  these  doctrines  was  included  the  seclusion  of  th« 
Bible  even  in  its  Latin  version,  much  more  in  the  Temacular, 
from  perusal  by  any  one  not  an  ecclesiastic. f 

Then,  in  later  documents,  we  find  the  ideas  of  the  Roman 
Church,  touching  the  relations  between  science  and  religion, 
and  the  definition  of  the  Papal  claim  to  infallibility  in  religious 
teachings.  Scientific  research  must  not,  on  pain  of  anathema, 
be  prosecuted  in  a  spirit  of  freedom,  if,  in  its  progress,  science 
should  assert  what  contravenes  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.J 
And  forasmuch  as  "this  See  of  St.  Peter  ever  remains  free 
from  all  error,"  when  its  sovereign  head,  the  Po]je,  speaking 
''  in  virtue  of  his  supreme  apostolic  authority,"  defines  any 
"  doctrine  of  faith  or  morals,  to  be  held  by  the  universal 
Church,"  he  ia  infiillible;  and  therefore  "  such  definitions  of  the 

•  Id  addition,  of  course,  ace  to  be  noted  the  well-kaown  Eomanist 
doctrines  of  tlie  Real  Presence,  Inteccession  ol  Saints,  Absolution  by 
the  Priesthood,  and  Pulsatory  including  the  efficacy  of  prayers  for  tlie 

f  Anterior  to  any  translatJona  of  the  Bible  into  mMem  lar^ages, 
the  Vulgate  had  been  declared,  to  all  peiaons  not  in  sacred  orders,  a 
sealed  volume.  The  (Bcuniemeal  Council  held  at  Toulouse,  in  123!1, 
passed  a  couon,  prohibiting  tlie  laity  from  havii^  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament. — Concil.  Tdoa.  Canon  14:  Sabbei  Colled.,  vol. 
li.  p.  437. 

i  "  H  any  one  shall  say  that  human  sciences  ought  to  be  pursued  in 
such  a  spirit  of  freedom  that  one  may  be  allowed  to  hold  as  true  their 
nsfiertions,  even  when  opposed  to  revealed  doctrine ,  and  that  such  jts- 
Bertionsraay  not  be  condemned  by  the  Church;  let  him  be  anathema." 

"  If  any  one  shall  say  that  it  may,  at  any  time,  come  to  pass  in  the 
pp^resa  of  science,  that  the  doctrines  set  forth.  \>y  the  Church  must  be 
taken  in  another  sense  than  that  in  which  the  Church  has  ever  received, 
and  yet  receives  iiiem ;  let  him  be  anathema." 

The  al)ove,  translated  for  the  (Sew  Tork)  CatMioWorld,  by  some  ol 
the  bishops  attending  the  Council,  are  sections  3  and  3  of  Canon  IV. 
of  the  (Ecumenical  Council  ot  the  Vatican,  promulgated  April  34,  1870. 
■-See  OatMic  F(»«  for  June,  1870. 
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Komaji  Pontiff  are  irreformable  (irreformabiles)  of  tbemsRlves, 
and  not  by  force  of  the  consent  of  the  Church  thereto."  This 
dogma,  also,  not  to  be  contradicted  on  pain  of  anathema,* 

The  peculiar  religious  ideas,  then,  against  which  Protestant- 
ism, during  three  centuries,  has  failed  to  make  head,  are 
substantially  these :  A  Spiritual  Sovereign  of  Christendom 
(elected,  from  time  to  time,  by  a  College  of  Cardinals),  divinely 
ordained,  infallible,  authorized  by  the  Deity  to  dictate,  "without 
appeal,  the  religion  and  the  morals  of  the  ■world.  A  Univer- 
sal Chuitih  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  perpetually  dwells,  keep- 
ing it  free  from  all  error,  and  of  which  the  traditions  are  of 
equal  authority  with  Scripture ;  both  being  derived  through 
plenary  inspiration  of  God.  No  entrance  into  Heaven  excejjt 
for  those  who  receive  the  sacraments.  No  escape  from  Hell 
except  by  obedience  to  the  Universal  Church's  commands.  Ko 
existence  of  religion  outside  of  the  Universal  Church.      Denial 

*  In  Chapter  IV.  of  the  Dogmatia  Benree  on,  tlie  Church  of  Christ, 
passed  bj  the  CEcumenical  Council,  and  approved  by  the  Pope,  July  18, 
18T0,  after  defining  tlie  character  of  Apoetolio  teaching,  it  ia  added : 
"  Tiiis  apostolic  teaching-  all  the  venerable  fathers  have  embraced,  and 
the  holy  orthodox  doctors  have  revered  and  followed,  knowing  most 
certainly  that  this  See  of  St.  Peter  ever  remains  free  from  all  error, 
according  to  the  Divine  promise  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  to  the  Prinoo 
of  the  Apostles." 

And  again,  in  the  same  chapter,  "We  tu<wh  and  dpfine  it  to  be  a 
doctrine  divinely  revealed,  that  when  the  Roman  Pontiff  speaks  ex 
caVwdrd,  that  is,  when  in  the  exercise  of  his  ofSce  of  pastor  and  teacher 
of  aE  Christiana,  and  in  virtue  of  his  supreme  Apostolic  authority,  he 
defines  that  a  doctrine  of  faith  or  morula  ia  to  be  held  by  the  Universal 
Church,  he  posseBsca,  through  the  Divine  asaistanee  p 
the  blessed  Peter,  that  infallibility  with  which  the  Divi 
willed  hia  Church  to  be  endowed,  in  defining  a  doctrine  of  faith  or 
■  morals  ;  and,  theiefore,  that  such  definitions  of  the  Eoman  Pontiff  are 
irriiformalile  of  tbemseliea,  and  not  by  force  of  the  consent  of  the 
Church  thereto. 

"  And  if  any  one  shall  presume,  which  God  forbid,  to  contradict  this 
our  definition ;  let  him  be  anathema." — OaViolse  Worldfai  September, 
1870,  pp.  856-8. 
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to  the  liuman  lio  !  (o  t  do  tho  Catholic  priesthood)  of  tlie 
riglit  to  interp  et  be  j  t  e  Suhordination  of  scientific  facts 
to  the  Church's  doetrmes  F  lally,  a  Bolemn  curse  denounced 
against  all  who  of  poso  or  deny  any  canon  promulgated  by  the 
Church. 

Does  it  seem  to  you  that  Truth  ought  to  have  been  powerless, 
for  centuries,  against  prescripts  such  as  these  ? — that,  in  all 
that  time,  against  a  Church  styling  itself  infallible,  she  should 
have  lost  ground  instead  of  making  progress?  One  of  the. 
most  powerful  and  cultivated  intellects  of  the  century,  not  Ro- 
man Catholic,  seems  to  have  taken  refuge  in  that  conclusion. 
In  the  essay  from  which  I  have  quoted  Macaulay  says  : 

"  We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  world  is  constantly  becom- 
ing more  and  more  enlightened,  and  that  this  enlightening  must 
be  favorable  to  Protestantism  and  unfavorable  to  Catholicism. 
We  wish  that  we  could  think  so.  But  we  see  great  reason  to 
doubt  whether  this  is  a  well-founded  expectation.  .  .  .  As 
to  the  great  question  what  becomes  of  man  after  death  we  do 
not  see  that  a  highly  educated  European,  left  to  his  unassisted 
reason,  is  more  likely  to  be  in  the  right  than  a  Blackfoot  In- 
dian. .  .  .  Nor  is  revealed  religion  in  the  nature  of  a  pi'o- 
gressive  science.  AU  divine  truth  is,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Protestant  Churches,  recorded  in  certain  books.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  in  divinity  there  cannot  be  a  progress  analogous 
to  that  which  is  constantly  taking  place  in  pharma«y,  geology, 
and  navigation.  A  Christian  of  the  fifth  century  with  a  Bible, 
is  on  a  par  with  a  Christian  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  a 
Bible,  candor  and  natural  acuteness  being,  of  course,  supposed 
equal.  ...  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  we  have  no  se- 
curity for  the  future  against  the  prevalence  of  any  theological 
error  that  has  ever  prevailed  in  time  past  among  Chi-iatian 

The  gist  of  this  is,  that,  under  a  system  of  revealed  teacb- 

*  Macaulay'a  Essays:  vol.  iii.  pp.  805-307. 
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ings,  there  is  no  religious  progress,  nor  any  reasonable  hcje 
for  the  prevalence  of  spiritual  tiuth 

Are  you  content  to  rest  in  a  convictim  thus  hopeless'  \io 
you  content  to  labor  in  your  vocation  unler  such  discourage- 
ment as  this  ? 

The  triumphs,  in  our  day,  of  art  and  science  espeeiallv  in  tl  e 
production  of  material  wealth,  have  been  vast  bejond  all  f  i- 
mer  precedent.  In  ITtlO  evoty  species  of  thrnad  was  spun  on 
the  single  wheel;  water  and  wind  weie  the  chief  inanimate 
motors  ;  and  the  horse  or  the  diomedary  was  the  fleetest  lae  - 
senger,  except  when  the  intelligence  it  boie  was  oc(,isionally 
anticipated  by  the  beacon-fire  on  the  hill  top,  or  by  <agiii!  fiom 
the  cross-bar  and  the  pivoted  aim  of  that  clumpy  expedient 
which  was  dignified,  in  those  days,  hy  the  n^me  of  telegiaph 
Then  came  a  sudden  irruption  of  induitnil  inventions,  fabu 
lous  in  their  results.  Have  jou  looked  into  that  subject '  II 
you  consult  the  best  Er^lish  btdtistician^  you  will  find  that  m 
the  British  isles  alone,  within  little  more  than  a  century,  the 
increased  power  obtained  through  labor-saving  machinery 
eij^uals  the  adult  manual  labor  out  of  two  worlds  as  populous 
as  our  own.* 

Again,  aside  from  industrial  enterprise,  there  are  the  start- 

*  By  EnglisI)  political  economists  the  industrial  inventionB  einco  1760 
are  variousij  set  down  as  furnishing'  a  power  equivalent  to  the  unaided 
labor  of  from,  five  hundred  to  seven  hundred  miJlions  of  adulta  Tlie 
mean  of  these — sis  hundred  millionB — may  be  assumed  as  near  the 
truth.  But  as  the  average  available  manual  labor  of  any  given  popula- 
tion is  usnally  estimated  as  equal  to  that  which  might  be  performed  by 
one-fourth  of  that  population  if  all  were  working  adults,  it  follows  that 
the  labor  of  sis  hundred  millions  of  adult  workers  is  equal  to  the  man- 
ual power  which  resides  in  a  population  of  two  thousand  four  hundred 
millions,  in  other  words,  of  nearly  twice  the  present  population  of  our 
gloh 

Our  sti  tistics,  in  the  United  States,  furnish  no  sufScient  data  for  a 
similat  alculaMon.  The  amount  of  mechanical  power  compared  to 
pop  lat  on  tbongh  vast  and  ever  increasing  among  ua,  averages  less, 
doubtl  Bs  here  than  in  England, 
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ling  <liscoveriea  in  the  more  abstruse  departments  of  science, 
connected,  with  such  names  as  Faraday,  Darwin,  Tyndal,  Hux 

la  the  groat,  eternal  law  of  progress  to  operate  in  every  de- 
partment of  knowledge  save  one — the  most  important  of  all  ? 
la  everything  to  move  on  except  religion?  There  has  been  a 
Galileo  to  enlighten  our  ignorance  touching  the  orbit  of  the 
earth  and  the  motion  of  the  sun ;  a  Newton  to  explain  to  us 
the  career  of  planets  and  systems  of  planets  tliroughout  the 
heavens;  a  Harvey  to  detect  the  circulation  of  the  blooii;  a 
Humboldt  to  unveil  for  us  the  Cosmos ;  a  Bacon  to  organize 
the  exploration  of  all  fields  of  earthly  knowledge.  In  every 
(^apartment  of  material  and  intellectual  science,  the  advance 
has  been  from  conquest  to  conquest.  But  in  pneumatology  is 
the  eod  already  reached?  Has  an  investigator  of  religion  no 
longer  a  legitimate  vocation  ?  Shall  we  say  of  ite  doctrines,  as 
a  Scottish  philosopher  did  of  the  learned  foundations  of  Europe 
that  they  are  not  without  their  lesson  for  the  historian  of  th« 
human  mind:  immovably  moored  to  the  same  station  by  the 
strength  of  their  cables  and  the  weight  of  their  anchors,  they 
serve  to  mark  the  velocity  with  which,  as  it  passes  them,  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  borne  along, 

I  thank  God  that  I  do  not  believe  this.  If  it  were  true,  life 
would  be  of  little  worth.  How  heart-sinking — how  utterly 
unworthy — the  conception  that,  under  the  Divine  Economy, 
that  grand  privilege  of  progress  to  which  man  owes  all  he  ever 
was  or  ever  will  be  is  denied  to  the  science  of  the  Soul,  while 
inhering  in  every  other  1 

It  is  not  of  the  arcana  of  Theology  that  I  am  speaking ;  it  is 
of  man's  soul,  not  of  God's  essence.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
of  this  earth  shall  ever  make  progress  in  the  literature  of  the 
planet  Jupiter,  or  in  the  language  Bj>oken  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Saturn.  There  is  what  to  man  is  the  unknowable  ;  and  outside 
tlio  sphere  of  the  knowablo,  human  progress  cannot  be.  Ex- 
cept so  far  as  God's  works  around  us  adumbrate  their  Author 
and  His  attributes,  I  do   not  think  that  by  searching  wo  can 
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make  progress  in  discovering  the  Creator's  ways,  or  Hia 
tlioughts,  or  His  judgments  ;  seeing  that  these  are  not  as  ours, 
but  unsearchable  and  past  finding  out.  When  we  press  on  in 
quest  sf  such  mysteries,  the  power  of  the  highest  intellect  ex- 
pires before  it  attains  an  object,  as  waves  on  a  troubled  ocean 
break  and  lose  themselves  in  the  vast  ex|)anae. 

Evidence  is  scattered  all  over  God'a  works  of  infinite  intelli- 
gence, mercy,  love.  But  when  we  seek  to  know  what  were  the 
Deity's  specific  intentions  in  the  oHginal  creation  of  man,  for 
what  purpose  He  permits  evil  and  misery,  how  He  himself 
e.\ists~when  we  set  about  analyzing  the  divine  hypostasis  and 
the  like — we  come  upon  mysteries  which  it  is  not  probable  that, 
even  in  the  next  world,  we  shall  have  vision  to  penetrate  or 
medna  to  solve. 

Macaulay's  argument,  then,  may  be  admitted,  so  far  as  it.  ap- 
plies to  the  abstruser  portions  of  speculative  theology ;  but  only 
because  abstruse  theological  doctrines  are  among  the  unknowa- 
ble things  * 

But  as  foi  Spiritual  science,  I  firmly  believe  chat  wo  have 
the  meins  of  stiidjiug  it,  and  therefore  of  advancing  in  its 
\  itious  bunches  When  we  declare  that  Truth  is  mighty  and 
"ill  pn\Til,  we  must  not  except  spiritual  truth;  for  that  is  the 
mightiest  of  alL  Why  Calvinism,  why  Lutheranism,  prevailed 
not,  A'i  agdjnst  tbp  Roman  Church,  may  bo  explained  without 
aahuming  that  C'hiistianity  lacks  the  element  of  progress.  To 
the  wholesome  tmths  which  the  Eeformation  put  foi-th,  it  un- 
doubtedly owed  its  half-century  of  progress.  The  hypothesis 
lemams,  th^t  while  Protestantism  may  have  approached,  in 
many  lespects,  nearer  to  the  truth  than  Roman  Catholicism,  it 
niiy,  m  other  matters,  have  failed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  age, 
md  may  hive  TsnAn  radical  mistakes  in  opinion  that  have 
proMd  i  itul  to  its  advancement, 

*  Said  Luther,  preaclijij^  otherwise  tian  he  practised :  "  Let  the 
Father's  gwod  will  be  acceptable  to  thee,  O  man,  and  Bpecolate  not  with 
tliy  devilisk  queripa,  thy  whys  and  thy  wherefores,  toachii^  God'a 
words  and  worka." — Luther's  TnMe  Talk,  p.  29. 
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The  gmiid  truth  inherent  ia  Protestantism,  and  tJirougli 
■which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  chiefly  came  the  wonderful  im- 
petus it  received,  is  one  tliafc  has  stirred  men's  keai-ts  ever  since 
they  began  to  think  and  to  reason.  Lutlier  touched  upon  it: 
"Argue  will  I,  and  write,  and  exhort,"  he  said,  "hut  comiwl 
will  I  no  one."  *  If  he  ia  not  entitled  to  be  called  tlie  Apostle 
of  freedom,  in  thought  and  speech,  it  is  because,  when  men  first 
emerge  to  the  light,  its  effulgence  is  wont  to  blind  thera ;  and 
thus  the  world  advances  only  step  by  step.  Jf  the  Wittenberg 
Doctor  had  done  nothing  more  than  to  demand,  and  to  obtain, 
foi'  the  people  the  right  to  read  in  the  vernacular  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  Christ,  instead  of  talcing  the  Christian  system,  at 
aecoad  hand,  from  a  privileged  Order,  that  one  deed  would  en- 
title him  to  the  eternal  gratitude  of  mankind.  Luther  was  not 
tolerant,  he  was  not  consistent ;  but  how  outspoken  and  fear- 
less was  he,  even  when  life  was  at  stake!  We  cannot  tliink  of 
him  without  calling  to  mind  the  celebrated  words  ;  "  I  will 
go,"  he  said,  when  on  the  arrival  of  the  summons  to  appear 
before  the  Diet  of  Worms,  faint-hearted  friends  augui'ed  for  him 
the  fote  of  Huss, — "  I  will  go,  if  there  were  as   many  devils 

"  "  — doch  Bwmgen  will  ich  Niemimd."  The  eipceesion  occurs  in  Ms 
first  sermon  on  his  return  from  Wflrtborg.  (Luther's  Win/cs,  vol.  xviii, 
p.  356. )  Similar  sentiments  aie  found  elsewhere  chroi^hout  hia  earlier 
writings. 

TTallam  reminds  us  that  we  should  be  careful,  in  considering  tlie 
Reformation  as  part  of  the  history  of  mankind,  not  to  be  misled  by  the 
idea  that  Luther  contended  for  freedom  of  inquiry  and  bomidless 
privilege  of  individual  judgment.  (^Literature  of  Europe,  Boston  Ed. 
18G4;  VOL  i.  pp.  306-7.) 

But  I  think  we  should  not  deny  merit  to  those  who  may  have  ad- 
vanced, if  it  bo  but  a  few  steps,  on  the  road  to  mental  enfranchisement, 
because,  clogged  by  the  intolerant  and  dogmatical  spirit  of  their  age, 
they  failed  to  go  farther. 

I  shall  have  occasion  also,  before  dosii^  these  remarks,  to  show, 
that  Lutiier  held,  and  boldly  expressed,  advanced  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  Uteralism  and  plenao?  inspiration. 
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tliere  as  thovo  are  tiles  on  tlie  roofs  of  the  houses."     He  went, 
and  the  world  will  long  remember  the  issue.* 


§  6,  The  Sin  at  Maebkiig  and  at  Geneva. 

Deep  must  be  the  regret  felt  by  every  friend  of  the  fearlesa 
Wittenfaerger,  m  calling  to  mind  that  history  was  soon  to  pre- 
sent the  reverse  of  the  medal.  Eight  years  later,  Luther  was 
summoned  by  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Ilesse,  to  another  meeting; 
this  time  at  Marburg ;  f  not,  as  before,  to  face  emperor,  and 
nobles,  and  ecclesiarcha ;  but,  in  fiiendship  to  confer  with  a 
laaii  as  brave  and  honest  as  hinisclf ;  a  feUow-soldier  in  the 
good  Ught  of  faith,  stoiit  Ulrich  Zwingli ;  who  brought  with 
him  other  of  the  Swiss  JReformera.  They  differed  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,};  and  the  Landgrave  hoped  to  recon- 

*  "  Little  monk,"  said  the  veteran  commander  Fceundsberg,  tapping 
him  on  the  shoulder  as  he  eotercd  the  hall— "  little  monk,  little  monk, 
thou  art  on  a  passage  mora  perilous  than  any  I  have  ever  known  on  the 
bloodiest  battle-fields.  But  if  thou  art  right,  fear  not  1  God  will  sus- 
tain thee."  Quaint  ajid  nndaunted  that  monk  stood  before  nobles  of 
the  Empire  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  When  admonished  that 
argument  was  unfit,  and  that  the  Diet  wanted  only  a  etra^htforwaid 
answer  as  to  whether  he  would  recant,  he  said  they  should  have  an 
answer  that  "  had  neither  horns  nor  t«cth  "  (die  weder  Horner  noch 
ZiihuehabenEoU");  and  itwaathat  well-knowi 
hound  in  God's  Word,  and  cannot  and  dare 
neither  sifo  nor  advisable  to  do  anything  aga 
Ktimd;  I  cannot  otherwise;  God  help  me  !     Amen!" 

I  A  town  of  Hease  Caeflel,  on  the  Lahn. 

J  Luther  believed  in  the  ■'  real  presence  "  of  Catholicism ;  defending 
his  opinion  with  his  usual  plorap  directness,  in  his  treatise :  Data  di« 
Worte  C'hrt»U,  "dasist  mein  Leib,"  etc.,  noch f est Hehen;  and  in  hia 
Oroises  Bekenntnm  (1538).  He  says  (aJludijig  to  the  text,  Mat- 
thew xsvi.  20):  "We  are  not  such  fools  as  not  to  understaod  these 
words.  If  they  are  not  clear,  I  don't  know  how  to  talk  German.  Am 
1  not  to  comprehend  when  a  man  puts  a  loaf  of  bread  before  me,  and 
says  :  '  Take,  cat,  this  is  a  loaf  of  bread ; '  and  again,  '  Take,  drink. 
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cile  this  difference ;  but  eacli  hold  to  his  opinion.  At  the  close 
Zwingli  exclaimed  :  "  Let  ns  confess  our  union  in  all  things  in 
which  we  agree,  and  as  for  the  rest  let  ue  remember  that  we  are 
brothers."  The  Landgrave  l^n  earnestly  urged  concord. 
Zwingli,  addressing  the  "Wittenberg  doctora,  said:  "There  is 
no  one  on  earth  with  whom  I  more .  desire  to  he  onited  than 
with  you."  Then  the  noble  Swiss  Befonner,  bursting  into 
tears  and  approaching  Luther,  extended  his  hand.  The  obdu^ 
rate  German  rejected  it.  "  You  have  a  different  spirit  from 
ours,"  was  alt  he  said.* 

Ah,  Mai-tin  Luther !  ValiaJit  wert  thou  in  defence  of  the 
modicum  of  holy  truth  thou  aawest ;  ajid,  for  that,  honored 
forever  be  thy  name !  But  at  Marburg,  iike  other  disciples 
before  thee,  thou  kncwest  not  what  spirit  thou  wert  of.     Quick 

tWa  is  a  glaea  of  wine'?  In  the  eame  oanner  when  Christ  says 
'  Take,  eat,  this  ia  my  body  eye  7  child  m  st  ondtrstacd  that  he 
speiiis  of  that  which  he  gves  to  hs  d  so  pies  —T  Ue  s  ^orli 
Walch'fl  Ed.  Halle,  1740-53  vol  xs.  1    118 

And  again,  in  Ms  Larffer  Cat  el te  A-t  Lords  'iuj^er  (p  554) 
he  says:  "A  hundred  tbonsand  devils  w  th  a  pack  f  v  ^onariPB  to 
boot,  may  come  at  me,  askmfc  How  can  b  ead  and  n  ine  be  CtmBt  s 
body  and  blood  ? '  stiUI  know  that  all  the  Spn  ts  and  aU  the  learned 
heads  that  can  be  lamped  together  haven  t  as  much  w  pdom  aa  bod  s 
M^esty  has  in  Ma  least  Uttle  fin"* 

Zwingli,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  the  words  in  question  simply  as  a 
trope,  lite  the  other  words  of  Christ :  "  I  am  the  true  vine :  ...  ye 
are  the  branches"  (John  sv.  1,  5>.  "The  bread,"  he  said,  "re- 
mains the  same,  but  the  dyjcity  of  the  Lord's  Supper  gives  it  value.  "~ 
IU0BNBA.cn;  History  of  Dostrities,  vol.  ii.  p.  313  (New  York  Ed. 
1802). 

•  It  was  in  1539.  Two  years  later,  Zwingli  gave  his  Me,  on  the 
battlefield,  for  tho  Protestant  cause.  One  wonders  what  Luther's  sen- 
sations may  have  been  when  tie  news  reached  him. 

Since  writii^  the  above,  I  find,  in  a  biography  of  Luther  by  one  of 
his  warmest  admirers,  the  following:  ■'^Vhen  Lnther  heard  of  the 
death  of  the  brave  Swiss,  on  the  sanguinary  field  of  Cappel,  fightmg 
for  the  liberties  of  his  lionntry,  there  is  no  sympathy,  but  a  gratii^ 
harshness  in  the  tone  in  which  he  received  the  sad  news."— TuLLOCa : 
LeaO^softheBefm-mMion.     London,  1S59,  p.  63. 
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to  condemn  what  to  thy  short-siffht  loomed  «p,  though  but  a 
mote  in  anothLi's  cje,  blmd  to  the  beam  m  thine  own,  when 
thou  rejeutedst  the  hand  of  thy  geatle,  weeping  brother,  who 
came  to  thee  suing  foi  peace  13  beconiLS  a  child  of  God,  the 
Chiistian  was  dead  witliiii  thee  it  wa?  that  Evil  Spirit  of  aelf- 
love,  which  thy  fancy  had  so  often  personified  as  Demon,  that 
ruled  the  hour.  Heaven  help  those  who,  in  tins,  ai-e  still  fol- 
lowing thy  ei  ring  lead ! 

This  radical  error  ran  through  the  Great  Reformer's  life. 
While  one  cannot  read  his  "  Table  Talk,"  *  without  warming 
under  the  blunt  geniality  of  the  man,  nor  without  admiring  the 
force  of  his  rough-he  wings,  yet  his  unchristian  asperity  t-oward 
his  opponents — alas !  the  spirit  of  his  age  among  controversial- 
ists— is  as  directly  opposed  to  the  gentle  teachings  of  his 
Master,  as  if  the  "Wittenberg  doctor  had  never  looked  into  tlie 
Testament,  or  read  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

We  might  excuse  him,  perhaps,  considering  how  he  was  per- 
secuted, for  saying :  "  Seeing  the  Pope  is  Antichrist,  I  believe 
him  to  be  a  devil  incarnate;  "|  we  may  find  apology  even  for 
this :  "  He  that  says  the  Gospel  requires  worts  for  salvation,  I 
say,  flat  and  plain,  is  a  liar,"  J  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
terms  he  applies  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  ot 
the  age,  the  intimate  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  one  who  revived  the 
•  Dr.  Martin  Luther's  CoUoquia  Mensalin,  or  hit  Bieine  DUemiraet 
at  liin  Table :  g-athered,  with  the  scrupulous  punctiliousness  of  a  Bos- 
well,  from  the  mouth  of  Luther,  by  two  of  Ma  most  intimate  friendB 
and  diaaiples  (Lauterbaci  aud  Aurifabec),  translated  by  Haalitt,  Lon- 
don, 1843. 

Under  an  edict  issued  by  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.,  80,000  copies  of 
this  work  (tben  to  be  found  ia  almost  every  parish  of  the  empire)  are 
said  to  have  beea  bnnit. 

+  '•  Table  Talk,"  p.  105.  One  of  Luther's  works  is  entitled  :  B<vi 
PapatOium  xu  Bam  mm,  Teufd  gesUftet ;  Ois-fm  :  Tim  Jhrnan  Pn^aey , 
an  liiMituUon  of  the  Devil.  The  espression  quoted  above  is  but  one 
of  a  hundred  (some  much  more  abusiyel,  which  he  "thundered,"  as 
his  admirers  were  wont  to  espress  it,  ngainat  the  Church  of  Rome,  its 
head  and  its  clergy.  The  mace  of  steel  was  his  weapon. 
%  Taile  Talk,  p.  187. 
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study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  tongues,  publishing,  in 
151G,the  first  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  from  manuscripts 
— a  man  who,  like  himself,  had  bsen  condemned  as  a  heretic 
by  Koman  Catholic  authority — what  shall  we  say  of  his  abuaa 
of  such  a  man,  whose  worst  faults  were  timidity  and  consorva- 
tive  moderation?  "Erasmus  of  Eotterdam,"  fsaid  Luther,  "is 
the  vilest  miscreant  that  ever  disgraced  the  earth.  .  .  . 
Whenever  I  pray,  I  pray  for  a  curse  upon  Erasmus."  * 

It  is  to  be  admitted,  however,  that  Luther  ia  not  the  expo- 
nent of  that  phase  of  early  Protestantism  which  led  men  the  far- 
thest astray  from  the  paths  of  charity  and  justice.  A  man, 
second  only  to  himself  in  promioeuce  as  a  Eefoiiner,  with  more 
learning,  and,  in  the  sense  of  the  schools,  an  acuter  intellect 
than  Luther— one  more  poUshed,  too,  and  far  more  cold-blooded 
than  the  bluff  and  hearty  Wittenberger— this  man,  John  Cal- 
vin, sinned  far  more  grievously  than  the  other,  not  against 
light  and  knowledge— for  the  stem  Genevan  is  not  to  be  taxed 
with  insincerity — but  against  the  Spirit  that  can  alone  reform 
the  heart  of  man — against  that  holy  Spirit,  without  which  the. 
most  eloquent  master  of  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge  is  but 
as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

One  of  the  forty-one  hei«sies  charged  against  Luther  in  Leo's 
bull  of  excommunication  was  that  he  (Luther)  had  declared  it 
to  be  "  against  the  will  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  bum  heretics." 
But  Calvin  was  accessory  to  that  very  persecution  unto  death 
for  opinion's  sake  which  the  other,  at  the  outset  of  his  career 
as  a  Reformer,  had  thus  emphatically  condenmed. 

That  I  may  not  be  held  to  have  made  light  assertion  here 
touching  an  important  episode  in  history  which  I  had  not  care- 
fully examined,  1  pray  you  to  bear  with  me  while  I  briefly  re- 
call the  chief  incidents  connected  with  the  burning  as  a  heretic, 

•  Tdhle  lalk,  p.  333.  The  hnmediate  cause  of  this  outburst  aeema 
to  have  been  Erasmus' esprcesion  of  opinion  that  the  Epistle  to  tbo 
EomaDS,  whatever  it  might  have  been  at  a  former  period,  was  not  fippU- 
cabla  to  the  etate  of  things  in  the  aisteenth  century.     (Same  page.) 
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by  the  Protestaiita  of  Geneva,  of  a  fellow  Christian,  in  the  yeai 
1553.  The  story  has  been  told  by  an  eminent  Protestant  di- 
vine, with  caietul  impartiality  *  and  an  exceeding  minuteness 
of  detail :  and  there  are  still  extant  numerous  ofBcial,  or  other- 
wise trustworthy  authorities  by  which  to  test  the  historian's 
accuracy. 


§  6.  The  Fortunes  akd  the  Fate  op  Seevetps. 

Michael  Serveto  (or,  as  he  is  usually  called,  Servetns)  was 
bom  in  the  year  1509,  in  Villa  Nueva,  a  town  in  the  kii^dom 
of  Ai-^on  which  had,  thii-ty-five  years  before,  become  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Spain.  He  was  of  reputable  birth ;  his  parents 
being  Catholic  and  his  father  an  advocate  in  good  standing  and 
notary  of  tho  town.  He  was  probably  educated  for  the  Chui-ch, 
in  a  Spanish  Convent ;  but  he  emigrated  from  his  native  coun- 
try at  the  ago  of  nineteen,  never  to  return  to  it.  He  was  of 
feeble  constitution,  afflicted  with  hernia  from  Lis  birth,  and,  ac- 

*  Mosheim'a  narrative  bears,  througliout,  the  impress  of  truth. 
Deeply  feeling  the  delicacy  of  his  task,  be  says,  at  the  oatset:  "It 
is  easier  to  pass  unhurt  between  Wo  fires  burning  close  to  each  other 
than  to  relate,  in  such  faahion  that  no  one  shall  be  ofEtndPd  or  evasper- 
ated,  the  history  of  a  man  who  had  so  many  bitter  enemies  and  stronjj 
friends.  The  deep  emotions  which  arise  when  we  look  mto  each 
a  history— emotions  of  pity,  of  love,  of  anger,  of  hatred— tend  to  mis 
lead  even  the  man  who  Beta  the  strictest  grtard  onhia  conscience 
I  approach  this  work  with  entire  calmness  and  tranquillity  of  heart 
(mit  einer  volligen  Gehissenheit  und  Stille  des  Herz-ms)  ind  take  with 
me  the  earnest  resolve  at  once  to  put  down  all  sentiment  that  mig-bt 
disturb  that  calm,  .  .  .  I  deprecate  but  ocething— of  aU  imputations 
the  most  shameful^that  I  shall  knowingly  pervert  or  suppress  the 
truth."  — Mosheim:  GeseMchtc  dea  bei-iikmten,  SpanUcImn  Artztee, 
Midiads  Serneto  ;  Helmstaedt,  1748,  pp.  4,  5. 

Tljia  history,  which  I  believe  has  never  been  translated,  extends, 
with  ita  numerous  accompanying  documents,  to  538  quarto  pages,  dis- 
playmg  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  research  rarely  to  be  found  outside 
of  Gcerman  hteratore. 
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cording  to  his  own  declaratiort,  it  was  on  ficcount  of  iia  infirm 
Jiealth  that  he  never  married.  Ho  seems  to  have  been  earnest 
and  studious  from  his  youth  up ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
incipient  symptoms  of  heresy  may  have  been  the  cause  why,  at 
so  early  an  age,  he  left  the  pla«e  of  his  bii-th.  It  ia  certain 
that  three  years  after  his  emigration  he  had  already  abandoned 
the  "Romisii  faith,  and  becomo  imbued  with  the  religious  ideas 
that  were  to  rule  his  life.  These  three  years  were  chiefly  spent 
in  study  at  the  University  of  Toulouse. 

When  but  twenty-two  years  of  age,  to  wit  in  1530,  he  visited, 
at  Easel,  a  noted  Swiss  Reformer,  Johann  Hausschein,  better 
known  under  the  Greek  name  he  assumed,  of  CEcoIampadius ; 
frankly  laying  before  him  his  creed.  It  appears  to  have  been 
substantially  as  follows : 

There  is  one  God  almighty,  and  none  other  beside  him,  single 
not  complex,  who  through  his  Word  and  through  the  Holy  Ghost, 
created  all  things.  There  is  one  only  Lord,  Jesus  Chtist,  the 
Son  of  Gofl,  begotten  by  the  eternal  "Word  of  the  Father  and 
given  by  God  to  men  as  Saviour  and  Redeemer :  Ho  prays  to 
the  Father  for  us ;  and  through  his  pi-ayers  and  by  the  agency 
of  angels,  we  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.* 

CEcoIampadius,  tbe  chief  leader  of  the  new  religious  movement 
in  Basel  and  a  man  highly  esteemed  ail  over  Switzerland,  was 
by  nature  of  mild  and  gentle  character  for  that  age ;  yet  he 
was  soi'oly  tided  by  tbe  eagerness,  and  what  he  must  have 

•Mosheim:  Oeadddite  de»  Mkhad  Sereeto,  p.  IG.  Hottikger: 
SdtiefiUer  Kirdienge&e/aoJite,  voL  ii.  p.  04.  Thronghoat  Ser^'etus' 
works,  when  he  saeks  minutely  to  deflna  his  idea  of  the  nature  and 
divmity  of  Christ,  hia  expressions  are  not  very  intelligible  :  a.  common 
fault  among  tlje  theologians  of  that  age,  to  say  nothing  of  our  own. 

Here  ia  Calvins  deSnition  of  the  Trinity  :  "  There  is  in  the  Father  a 
proper  hyi>OBtaais,  which  ia  conspicuous  in  the  Son;  und  thence,  also, 
we  may  easily  infer  the  hypostasis  of  the  Son  which  disfcingniBhcs  him 
from  the  Father.  The  same  reasoning  ia  appUcahle  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 
But  this  is  cot  a  diatinctiou  of  the  essence  which  itia  unlawful  to 
represent  as  any  other  than  simple  and  undivided," — Iitst.,  Book  1, 
Chap.  ]3,  §2. 
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deemed  the  presumjition,  of  a  scarcely-liearded  youtli,  wlo 
pressed  upon  him,  a  father  ia  Israel,  doctrines  savoring  oi 
Arianism,  and  held  argument  with  one  of  more  than  twice  hia 
own  age,  as  man  to  man,  on  terms  of  frank  eqnality.  They 
parted,  as  honest  men  often  do,  mutually  incensed ;  *  the  S|>an- 
ia»-d  protesting  that  he  should' ever  recognize  Christ  aa  the  Son 
of  God ;  the  Swiss  insisting  that  if  liis  opponent  intended  to  be 
a.  Christian,  he  must  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  the  uncreated 
and  eternal  Son  of  God,  of  identical  substance  with  the  Father. 
It  was -the  same  dispute,  unsettled  yet,  that  had  convulsed  the 
Council  of  Nice,  twelve  hundred  years  before,  between  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  orthodox  ITomooueian  and  those  of  the  hetero- 
dox Homoiousian  doctrine, 

A  little  knowledge  of  the  world  would  have  convinced 
Serv'Btua  that  if  his  doctrines  were  thus  harshly  repulsed  by  a 
man  of  CEcolampadiiis'  easy  temper,  they  would  be  certain  to 
create  a  storm  of  indignation  among  the  Reformers  generally. 
Ewt  not  perceiving  tliis,  or,  if  he  perceived  it,  undeterred  by 
pi-udence  and  cariied  away  by  the  conviction  that  he  had  a 
mission  from  God,  the  young  Spaniard  printed,  in  StrasbuM 
ia  1531,  his  work  on  the  "Errors  of  the  Trinity,"  f 

•  When  ServetuB,  next  year,  went  to  Strasbnig  he  complained  to 
Bucer,  a.  noted  Eeformer  residii^  there,  of  (Ecolampadiua'  harsh 
treatmcnti  Bucer  probably  wrote  on  the  subject  to  CEoolampadiua  :  at 
all  events  there  ia  a,  letter  extant  addresaod  by  the  latter  to  Bucer  in 
which  he  exculpates  himself  in  these  words ;  "I  will  be  mUd  in  other 
thills,  but  not  when  I  hear  Jesus  Christ  blasptemcd."— EucnAT  : 
Eistmre  Oe  la  EcfoTToation  de  Suisee,  toI.  iii.  Book  7. 

f  De  Trinitatis  Erroribus,  Libii  Scptmn.  As  a  specimen  of  the  obscur- 
ity of  definition  to  which  I  have  referi-ed,  take  the  following  from  this 
work:  "Christ  was  prefocmed  in  the  Diyine  mind;  he  was  a  certam 
mode  of  existence  which  God  constituted  in  himaelf,  that  he  might 
malie  himself  visible  to  ns  ;  namely  by  describing  the  effigies  of  JesuH 
Christ  in  Himself."  (Erat  Christus  in  mentedivinaprarformatus;  erat 
quidem  modus  se  habendi,  quem  in  ae  ipso  Deoa  disposuit,  ut  seipsam 
nobia  patefacecet,  scilicet  Jesn  Christi  efligiem  in  se  disctibendo  ") 
Lib.  vii.  p.  tlO. 
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It  had  a  large  circulation,  and  an  exasperating  effect.  CEco- 
lampadius,  writing  to  Bucer  to  esonerate  his  countrymen  from 
all  sympathy  with  such  a  heresy,  adds  that  "  he  knew  not  how 
tliat  beast  had  sHpped  into  Switzerland."  *  And  Bucer,  usu 
ally  temperate  in  language  for  a  theologian  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  preached  violently  against  Servetus,  declaring  "  that 
the  heretic  ought  to  be  dieembowelled  and  torn  to  pieces."  j 

The  Reformers  felt  the  more  outi'aged  because  the  Catholica 
threw  it  up  to  them  that  thia  new  Ariamism  of  Servetus  (as 
they  called  it)  was  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  Reformation. 
It  became  unsafe  for  the  i-ash  innovator  either  in  Switzerland 
or  in  Germany.  IIo  took  refuge  in  Franco,  at  first  in  Lyons, 
<ifterwards  in  Paris,  whei-e,  for  years,  he  studied  the  profession 
of  medicine,  obtaining  a  degree  both  in  that  science  and  in  arts. 
.Ho  lectured,  also,  on  astronomy  and  mathematics,  and,  as  it  ap- 
peared, not  to  obscure  audiences;  having  had  distinguished 
men  among  his  hearers,  one  of  these  being  the  learned  Peter 
Palmer  or  Palmeiius,  afterwards,  fortunately  for  Servetus,  a 
ilignitary  of  the  Roman  Church.  Then  he  issued  a  medical 
work,  got  into  serious  trouble  with  the  Paris  faculty,  and  left 
Paris  in  consequence,  in  1540,  In  1542  he  settled  at  Vienne, 
ft  town  on  the  Rhone,  some  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Lyons ; 
his  chief  inducement  being  that  his  former  friend  and  patron, 
Palmier,  was  then  Catholic  Archbishop  of  the  place.  There, 
also,  he  found  warm  well-wishers  in  the  Archbishop's  brother, 
the  Prior,  Jean  Palmier,  in  Eochefort,  President  of  the  medical 
faculty,  and  in  a  former  intimate  friend  and  fellow-student  in 
Paris,  Jean  Porellus,  the  Archbishop's  physician.  In  Vienne, 
he  issued  two  works  ;  a  revised  edition,  with  notes  and  emenda- 

•  Epktola  Zmnglii  el  (Ecolampadu,  vol,  iv.  p.  801. 

\  Calvin  is  the  autbority  for  this.  After  Servetus'  death,  he  wrote 
(lef endii^  his  conduct  to  a  friend  :  "  Is  [he  is  speaking  of  Servetus]  est, 
de  quo  fideUs  Christi  mimster,  et  Hanoke  raemoiite  D.  Bucems,  quum 
alioqui  mansneto  esset  ingeoio,  pro  suggestu  prominciavit :  dignum  esse, 
qui  avulais  visceiibus  discerperetnr."—  CaUird  Epiitoia,  CLTI.  nd  Snl 
cerum,  p-  294  (Ed.  Amstelod.  IjG7,  page  00). 
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tions,  of  that  great  tKesaums  of  ancient  cosmical  knowledge, 
by  Ptolemy,  which  Humboldt  charactei-izea  as  a  colossal  pro- 
duction ;  and  a  new  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  with  a  prclace  and 
annotations. 

Ten  years  he  spent  at  Vienne,  the  most  tranquil  of  his 
stormy  life  ;  his  practice  as  physician  daily  increasing  through 
the  favor  of  influeutig,!  friends,  to  whom,  as  he  gracefully  es.- 
pressed  it  in  the  dedication  of  his  PlolemfBus,  his  obligations 
were  as  great  as  were  those  of  the  students  of  geography  to 
Ptolemy  himself.  During  tliis  time,  he  silently  conformed  to 
the  rites  of  the  CatJiolic  Church ;  constrained  thereto,  doubt- 
less, by  a  sense  of  the  extreme  rashness  of  alienating  those 
benevolent  patrons  to  whom  he  owed  not  his  present  easy  cb.-- 
cumstances  only,  but  the  protection  of  his  life. 

After  a  time,  however,  he  became  restless,  accusing  himself 
that,  by  such  conformity,  he  was  paltering  with  his  conscience, 
and  neglecting  the  work  which  God  had  laid  upon  him.  Ho 
sought  to  renew,  with  Calvin,  a  theological  correspondence 
which  he  had  begun  ten  years  before.  Calvin's  biographers 
state  that  in  setting  before  the  Gfenevese  Reformer  what  ho 
considered  to  be  his  (Calvin's)  depai-ture  from  true  Christian 
doctrine,  Servetus  admonished  him  with  much  asperity ;  and 
this  is  doubtless  true;  for  the  Spaniard's  zeal,  like  that  of 
almost  all  the  Reformers  of  that  day,  was  mingled  with  arro- 
gance. We  may  suppose  it  was  for  this  reason  that  Calvin  re- 
plied not  a  word  to  the  other's  repeated  n 


*  It  onght  not,  however,  in  this  connection,  (o  bo  foi^otten  that  Cal- 
vin, yeaia  before,  permitted  a  spirit  of  the  coacseEt  reviling  against  his 
opponent  to  break  out  even  m  his  (Calvin's)  commentaries  ontho  Bible. 
On  Genesis  i.  3,  his  annotation  is  :  "  Tiia  alone  is  enough  to  refute  the 
blasphemy  of  Servetus.  That  obscene  dog  barks  that  this  was  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Woi-d  when  God  commanded  thei-e  should  be  light"  In  the 
Amsterdam  edition  of  Calvin's  works  (9  vols,  fol.,  1G71)  wiU  i>a  found 
the  original  Latin,  reading  thus ;  '  ■  Latrat  hie  obaotenus  oanis  hoc  pri- 
mum  fuisse  Verb!  initium,  quum  Deus  mandavit  ut  lux  essot."  Ofthet 
passages  (as  the  comment  on  St.  John  i.  1)  contam  similar  termo  of 
3* 
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Then  Servetus  resolved  on  the  publication  of  his  chief  ami 
most  noted  work;*  one  on  which  he  had  been  laboring  fof 
years  and  which  coat  him  his  life.  The  idea  which  had  for- 
merly haunted  him  returned  with  resistless  force.  He  was  a 
soldier  of  Christ,  called  upon  to  take  part  (as  he  was  wont  to 
express  it)  in  the  great  fight  now  being  waged  between  Michael 
and  the  Dragon.  Lnthei-  himself  was  not  more  zealous  in  his 
faith,  nor  more  bold  in  expressing  it.  Servetus'  prefece  ex- 
hibits his  profound  conviction  that  God  had  called  him  to  bear 
witness  before  a  benighted  world.  With  a  touching  earnest- 
ness he  implores  the  Son  of  God  that  be  would  reveal  Himself 
to  his  servant,  enlightening  him,  vouchsafing  a  holy  spirit  and 
words  of  power,  and  so  directing  thoughts  and  pen  that  the 
glory  of  His  own  divinity  might  be  set  forth  and  the  very 
truth-of  Christian  faith  be  illustrated,  f  Christ  was  banished 
from  the  world  (he  declares  in  his  book)  when  the  Nicean 
Council  set  aside  the  true  doctrine  touching  Hia  person,  and 
proclaimed  the  dogma  of  a  tripartite  God.  J 

opprobrium.  (Sec  me  latet  quid  oblatret  hio  canis,  etc. )  It  needs  a 
reference  to  Buch  passages  as  or^maJly  written,  to  convince  one  that 
men  of  eravity  and  world-wide  reputation,  seeking  sacred  truths,  conld 
indtilge,  toward  fellow -laborers,  in  spirit  and  language  so  utterly  dis- 
gracefnl. 

•  BsiUtutio  ChrUtianismi.  It  was  printed,  at  Servetus'  own  cost 
(1,000  copies),  by  Baltliazar  AmoUet,  m  Vienne,  and  pubUsIied  earlj  in 
tie  year  1353.  This  is  said  to  be  the  Ecarcest  work  in  the  republic  of 
letters.  Catholics,  Calviniata,  Lutherans  concurred  in  efforts  for  its 
destruction.  It  is  doubtful  wtetker  more  than  a  single  printed  copy 
remains,  and  that  brought,  at  the  Valleirian  sale  in  1784,  the  sum  of 
4,133  livrcs. 

f  "  0  Christe  Jesu,  fili  Dei,  .  .  .  tcipsum  apcri  servo  tno,  ut  mani- 
feataiao  tanti  vera  pateflat.  Spiritum  tuum  bonura  et  verbum  efBcax 
pctentinunctribue,  montemmeametcalamumdirige,  utdlvinitatis  tuic 
gloriam  possim  enan'arc  ac  veram  di  te  fidem  exprimere,"— Preface  to 
the  Eegtoralioa  of  Christianity. 

t  "  Ab  eo  tempore  est  m  tres  rea  triparlitua  Deua,  f ugatus  omninc 
Christua,  pessundata  omniuo  ecclesia."— Besisfwfe  Olimtianismi,  Lib. 
I.  p.  391. 
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Nor  did  the  enthusiast  conceal  from  himself  that  life  waa 
stoked  on  the  issue.  In  a  letter  to  Abel  Pepin,  a  Gonevese 
divine,  written  some  years  before  the  publication  of  his  work  on 
the  Restoration  of  Christianity,  and  used  against  him  on  his 
trial,  he  says :  "  I  know  of  a  surety  that  I  shall  die  for  this 
cause  ;  but  not  on  that  account  do  I  lose  heart,  desiring  to  be- 
come a  disciple  like  unto  my  Master,"  * 

In  another  part  of  this  letter  to  Pepin  is  a  sample  of  the 
imprndence  of  speech  into  which  Servetua  was  occasionally  be- 
trayed. He  blnntly  tells  the  Genevese  preacher,  "  Your  gospel 
is  without  the  one  God,  without  the  true  faith,  without  good 
■works.  Instead  of  one  God  you  have  a  three-headed  Cerberus ; 
instead  of  tiue  faith  you  have  a  fatal  di-eam  ;  and  good  works 
you  say  are  empty  shows." 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  in  his  works  he  permitted 
himself  any  expression  so  offensive  to  trinitarians,  as  the  "  three- 
headed  Cerberus."  His  strongest  printed  expressions  are  a 
"  chimera,"  a  "  mere  imagination,"  and  the  like. 

Scarcely  had  Servetus'  book  been  issued,  when  a  copy  found 
its  way  to  Geneva,  where  it  produced  no  little  excitement.  A 
certain  Frenchman,  named  William  Trie,  a  convei-t  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  that  city,  seems  to 
have  been  especially  irritated  thereby.  He  wrote,  in  March 
(1553),  to  a  Catholic  friend  in  Lyons,  some  have  said  at  the 
instigation  of  Calvin,  but  of  that  I  find  no  sufficient  proof. 
He  taunted  his  friend  with  the  carelessness  of  the  Church  he 
himself  liad  deserted,  in  tolerating,  in  Vienne,  an  arch  heretic ; 
and  he  gave  Servetus'  name  and  address,  and  the  title  of  the 
new  work  of  which  he  was  the  author.  His  friend  held  it  a 
duty  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Vienne.  Slowly  and  reluctantly,  as  it  seemed,  Servetus'  Cath- 
olic fiicnds  in  Vienne  moved  in  the  matter ;  alleging  that  there 

•  " Mihi  ob  earn  rem  moriendum  ease,  corto  Boio;  sed non propterea 
animo  dcficior,  nt  fiara  disoipulua  BimUis  PreeeptorL"  This  letter, 
written  in  1540,  is  given  by  Mosheim,  copied  from  the  official  registoi 
of  the  tiM.  —  6ese/iichte  dea  MMad  Serveto,  p.  100. 
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was  not  sufficient  proof  that  the  well-known  and  much  tn- 
teemed  physician,  Michael  de  Villa  Nneva  (for  under  that 
name  he  was  known  among  them),  was  Servetus,  and  had  writtf^n 
the  book  in  question.  Disappointed  in  his  first  effort,  Trie 
procured  from  Calvin  the  private  letters  on  theology  which 
Servetus  had  addressed  to  him,  and  sent  these,  in  the  month  of 
April,  to  Vienne.  Even  then  the  Catholic  officials  seem  to 
have  hesitated.  Six  weeks  more  elapsed  ere  Servetus  was 
arrested ;  and  this  was  done  in  a  private  way,  his  feelings 
being  respected  to  the  utmost.  In  prison  he  was  assigned  com- 
fortable quarters ;  his  servant  was  allowed  to  be  with  him  ;  lie 
ivas  suffered  to  retain  hin  money  and  other  valuables  and  even 
permitted  the  range  of  the  building.  On  his  examination  his 
book  and  his  letters  to  Calvin  were  used  as  evidence  ag-^inst 
him,  and  he  frankly  confessed  himself  the  author  of  both.  A 
few  days  lator  and  before  sentence,  he  escaped  from  prison, 
probably  by  the  connivance  of  his  Catholic  friends,  includiug 
the  Archbishop;  and,  after  a  fruitless  search  for  him,  which 
seems  not  to  have  been  earnestly  pressed,  he  was  condenmed 
as  a  heretic  and  burnt  in  effigy. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  June  that  Servetus  fled  from  Vienne, 
resolved  to  seek  refuge  and  a  liveHbood  as  physician  in  Naples. 
Two  roads  were  open  to  him;  that  by  Piedmont,  to  which  his 
objection  probably  was  that  he  was  then  liable  to  be  overtaken 
by  a  warrant  issued  for  his  apprehension  by  the  inquisitors  of 
Vienne ;  the  other,  by  Geneva  through  Switzerland,  which  he 
selected,  doubtless  deeming  it  the  safer  route.  Hn  probably 
underrated  Calvin's  power  among  his  fellow-burgesses,  not 
knowing  how  narrowly  a  distinguished  member  of  the  City 
Council  *  had  escaped  a  few  years  before.     Nor  is  it  Ukely  he 

*  Pctci  Ameaus.  He  tad  spoken  somewhat  freely  of  Calvin's  doG- 
trines,  especially  of  predestination  and  election,  and  his  temerity  cost 
him  dear.  Deposed  from  his  office  and  cast  into  prison,  lie  was  fain  to 
j;-.irclmso  hia  release  by  appearii^  aa  a  penitent,  waidiglit  in,  band,  oou- 
tjsaing  the  sin  lie  had  committed  and  imploring  foi^veneas  for  his 
heresy,  —Gese/iiihte  dee  Michiml  Serseto,  p,  153, 
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had.  ever  been  informed,  that  in.  the  previous  month  of  Noven" 
ber  a  decree  had  passed  the  Council  of  Geneva,  declaring  Cal- 
vin's JCnaUtwles  to  be  a  book  "  well  and  holily  written,  its 
doctrine  to  be  the  holy  doctrine  of  God,"  and  that  "from  tliis 
time  forth  no  one  shall  dare  to  say  aught  against  the  said  book 
or  the  said  doctrine; "  commanding  all  and  several  that  they 
adhere  to  this.* 

There  was  another  document,  which,  had  the  poor  fugitive 
seen  it,  would  have  warned  him  that  of  all  places  Geneva  was 
the  most  dangerous  for  him  to  pass  through.  It  was  a  letter, 
addressed  by  Calvin  seven  years  before  (to  wit,  in  1546),  to  his 
friend,  William  Farell  (or  Farellus),  in  which  occurs  this  pas- 
sage ;  "  Servetus  wrote  to  me  lately,  and  to  his  letters  added 
a  large  volume  of  his  ravings,  with  braggart  boastings  that  I 
should  therein  find  things  stupendous  and  hitherto  unheajxl  of. 
If  it  pleased  me,  ho  added,  he  would  come  hither  ;  but  I  was 

*  I  shall  have  occasion  a  few  pages  farther  on  to  speak  of  the  book 
here  refeiTcd  to  and  its  doctrines.  Tho  decrco  from  which  I  have 
quoted  above  is  as  well  worth  preserving,  in  its  quaint  old  dress,  aa  any 
Egyptian  mummy  in  ita  cerements.  Here  it  ia,  dated,  it  wDl  be  ob- 
eerved,  Wednesday,  November  9,  1058: 

"  Estans  oujs  in  Conseil,  et  savana  tniniatres  de  la  parolle  de  Dieu, 
Maistre  Guillaume  iParel  et  Pierre  Viret,  et  apres  eui  Epectablea  mais- 
tre  Johan.  Calvia  et  maistro  Johan  TrouiUet,  en  leura  dires  et  reproches 
soavent  debattuea  de  I'lnstitution  Chrestiene  du  diet  monsieur  Calrin, 
et  le  tout  bien  cpusidenS,  la  conseil  arrests  et  conclu  que  toutes  chcaea 
hien  ojes  et  cntendu,  a  pronouoo  et  dec!ai6  lo  diet  livro  de  I'lnstitution 
du  diet  monsieur,  estre  bicn  ct  sainctement  faict,  sa  doctrine  eatre 
saincte  doctrine  de  Dieu  ;  que  I'on.  le  tient  pour  bon  et  vrai  ministce  de 
ceste  Cite,  et  que  de  I'ici  a  I'avenir  pccaonno  ne  aoit  ose  parler  eontre  lo 
diet  livre  ou  la  dicte  doctrine.  Commandana  aox  pareilles  et  a  toua  ae 
doive  tenit  a  cela.  Le  Mequredi,  que  fut  neufvieme  de  Novembre ; 
Pan  miJle  cincq  ceus  cincquanto  ct  deux." 

The  original,  on  the  records  of  the  Council,  can.  doubfjess  still  be  seen 
at  Geneva.  Castalio,  it  neighbor  and  contemporary  of  Calvin  {if,  as  ia 
uBually  believed,  he  was  the  author  of  Contra  Ud^um  CcUjmif  1554), 
poblialkea  it  entire  in  that  work. 
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not  willing  to  engage  my  word.     For  if  he  does  come,  so  far  aa 
my  authority  may  prevail,  he  shall  never  go  hence  alive."  * 

Unknowing  these  things  and  hoping  forbetter  treatment  from 
Protestants  than  Catholics,  the  unfoj-tnnato    Servetus,  after 


•  The  authenticifj  of  this  esttact  has  been  Bometimes  called  in  ques- 
tion, probabl7  because  it  has  been  confomiilfld  with  another  letter  to 
Pef«r  Viret,  a  minister  of  Gleneva,  which  Bolaeo  (in  hia  De  'eita  et 
moribus  Galviid,  Book  3,  p.  8)  alleges  that  he  bow  and  in.  regard  to 
which  the  evidence  is  insufficient.  The  letter  to  Farell  in  Calvia'a  own, 
well-known  hand,  was  found  by  the  celebrated  Grotiiis  in  the  year  1631, 
in  a  four-volnmo  mannscript  collection  of  letters  from  distingiiished 
Protestants  in  Paris.  {Gesc/iie/ile  des  Miclmel  Sefc^ru  p  130  )  The 
Dutch  historian  Vytenbogaert,  gives  the  extract  m  his  Ke  i,elj/.en, 
MwUrrie  (Book  2,  p.  45),  as  foUows :  '■  Servetus  nnper  ad  me  scr  pt,  t 
et  litteria  ndjmisit  magnum  voIumoQ  suorum  dehnomm  cum  Thri 
scnica  jactantia,  me  stupenda  et  hactenua  maudita  visnrum  to  mih 
placeat,  hnc  se  venturum  reeipit :  sed  nolo  fidem  meam  irterponere 
Nam  si  venerit,  Tiwdo  'Boieat  mea  nuctontas,  riBitm  extre  nq  a  i 
paaar."  The  italics  are  my  own.  Vjtenbogaert  gives  this  extract  on 
the  authoiitry  of  "  een  aeer  geleert,  ende  in  dese  Limden  wol  bekennt 
Personagie,  anno  1631,"  who  had  inspected  the  letter  in  Paris.  (P.  48.} 
"  030  can  hardly  doubt  "  saya  Mosheira,  "  that  Grotius  is  here  desig- 
nated ;  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Vytenbogaert,  and  he  lived  in 
Paris  in  1G30  and  1631."  (Geso/ildde,  p.  131.)  Bnt,  to  remove  all 
donbt  as  to  the  existence  of  this  letter,  we  have  Grotius'  own  worda 
which  I  have  verified.  Speaking,  in  histheologicalworks,  of  those  who 
have  written  in  favor  of  punishing'  heretics  by  the  sword,  ha  aaya  : 
"  Horum  Calvinua  autem  is  est  qui  anteqnani  Servetus  (is  autem  ipsius 
judicium  super  scriptis  auis  oipetiverat)  veniret  Genevam,  scripsit 
(esstat  ipsius  LutetiiB  manus)  ad  Farellum,  si  quid  sua  valeret  auctoritaa, 
eilecturum  ne  vivus  abiret."— Grotius  ;  Opera  Theologiea,  fol.  Am- 
sterdam, 1670,  vol.  iii.  (Append,  de  Antichristo)  p.  503. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Grotius  not  only  states  the  fact  that  the  lettel 
to  Farellus,  in  Calvin's  ownhand,  was  extant  in  Lutetia  (Paris)  and  con- 
tained the  threat  against  Servetus'  life,  but  also  alludes  to  another  cir- 
onmstance,  to  be  g^ithered  from  the  estraot  as  given  by  Vytenbogaert, 
wuaely,  that  Servetus  had  solicited  Calvin's  opinion  touching  his  (Serve- 
Other  authors  testify  to  the  same  effect;  but  the  above  suffices. 
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seereting  himself  for  sometime  in  Dauphin^,  ran  into  the  lioa'i 
mouth. 

The  precise  period  of  hia  arrival  in  Geneva  and  the  term  of 
hia  residence  tbevc  are  uncertain  ;  some  alleging  that  he  tarried 
in  thj  city  a  single  day  only,*  othei-s  that  he  lay  hidden  there, 
coram vmicating  with  no  one,  for  three  or  four  weeks.  Certain 
it  is,  that,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  by  vessel,  up  the  late, 
on  his  way  to  Zurich,  he  was,  at  the  instance  of  Calvin.f  ar- ' 
rested  as  a  heretic  and  cast  into  prison.  The  property  which 
the  inqnisitors  of  Vienne  had  respected  was  aurj'endered  to 
the  inquisitors  of  Geneva; -it  included  a  heavy  nock-chain  of 
gold,  such  as  was  usually  worn  in  those  days  by  men  of  his 
condition,  several  gold  rings,  and  ninety-seven  gold  pieces. 
His  place  of  confinement  was  a  dungeon,  assigned  otdy  to 
malefactors  committed  for  capital  offences.  There  he  lav  during 
two  months  and  a  half 

Ho  was  arraigned  befoi-e  the  Syndics,  judges  of  the  Criminal 
Court.  The  charge  against  him  was  for  heresy  alone;  his 
private  character  appearing  to  have  been  unblemished.  In 
Geneva,  as  in  Vienne,  he  admitted  and  justified  his  peculiar 
opinions,  demanding  permission  to  engage  in  public  argument 
witli  Calvin,  in  open  church,  or  before  the  larger  council  of  the 

*  Principal  Tulloeh,  who  seema  to  have  examined  the  authorities 
with  care,  thiuts  there  is  conclusive  Gvidence  that  Servetua  arrived  at 
Geneva  on  a  Sunday,  wandered  off,  after  dinner,  into  the  church  where 
his  great  adversary  was  preaching,  was  there  recognized  by  Bome  one 
who  reported  the  fact  of  his  presence  to  Calvin,  and  was  arrested  the 
same  evening-. — Leaders  of  t/ie  Eefoi-mation,  London,  1850,  p.  141. 

\  Thia  willhe  admitted  as  beyond  question  by  those  who  have  looked 
carefully  into  the  history  of  the  case  ;  seeing  that  Calvin  himself  as- 
serts it  In  a  letter  written  to  hia  friend  Snlcerus,  dated  September  0. 
1553,  speaking- of  Servetns,  he  says :  ''At  lot^th,  driven  hither  by  his 
evil  genius,  one  of  the  Syndics,  at  my  instigation,  arrested  him."  The 
original  reads:  '"Tandem  hue  malis  auspiciis  appulsum,  unus  ex 
Syndicis,  lae  auetore,  in  caroerum  duci  jussit." — Epistola  ad  Solcetum 
la  Epistolis  Calvin!,  No.  156,  p.  204. 

Servctus  was  arrested  August  13,  1353, 
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two  h-undred,  on  tiie  question  whetJier  his  doctrine  was  in  ac 
cordance  witli  Scripture.  This  was  denied  him  ;  and  as  a  ver- 
bal discussion  before  the  Court  touching  the  true  sense  of  the 
words  person  iind  hypostasis,  and  similar  theological  subtleties, 
had  led  to  intemperance  of  language  on  the  part  of  both  con- 
troversialists, it  was  ordered  that  Calvin  should  set  forth  hia 
argument  Ln  writing,  to  which  Servetus  should  reply  in  like 

Two  weeks  had  elapsed  before  Calvin  had  completed  hia 
paper.  Therein  he  set  himself  to  prove,  and  succeeded  in  prov- 
ing, that  many  of  Servetus'  religious  opinions  were  heretical ; 
that  is,  were  at  variance- with  the  teachings  of  hia  own  Institutes, 
which  Institutes,  as  we  have  seen,  tho  Geneva  Council  hud 
decreed  to  be  "  the  holy  doctiine  of  God."  Then  Servetus, 
having  been  furnished  with  writing  materials,  and  with,  such 
books  as  he  desired  from  Calvin's  library  and  other  sources, 
was  called  on  for  a  reply.  Some  of  Calvin's  accusations  he 
denied  indignantly  ;*  but  stoutly  defended  his  own  actual  opin- 
ions. All  this  caused  great  delay,  during  which  the  prisoner 
complained  piteously  to  his  judges  of  his  miserable  condition; 
eaten  up  by  vermin,  racked  with  pains  from  disease  and  from 
the  cold  and  damp ;  without  the  means  of  cleanliness  or  even  a 
change  of  linen ;  suffering  other  miseries,  ho  adds,  "  about 
which  it  shames  nie  to  write."  + 

*  For  eiample,  "that  the  human  soul  is  mortal"  and  that  "  Jesua 
Christ  derived  but  a  fourth  pait  of  his  body  from  the  Vii^in  Mary  :" — 
"things  torribia  and  execrable,"  Servetns  writes  (September  23), 
"  which  if  I  had  ever  said  in  private  or  written  in  public,  I  should  con- 
demn iaj  own  eelf  to  death." — Moitli^im,  p.  410. 

+  "  Les  poulx  me  mangont  tout  vif,  mes  cbaoses  soot  deecirfies,  et 
nay  de  quoy  changer,  ni  pourpoint,  ni  chamisc,  quo  una  mechante." 
Tliia  was  September  15.  Tinder  date  October  10  ho  writsa  ;  "  Quant  a 
ce  que  avies  commandc,  qu'on  me  fit  quelque  chose  pour  me  tenir  net, 
nan  a  rien  esfcj  faict  et  euya  plus  pietre  que  jamaia  Et  davantago  la . 
ftoyt  me  t^rmaate  giandament  a  cause  de  ma  colique  et  lompure,  la 
quelle  mei^ldre  daulties  panretea,  que  ai  honte  voua  eacrire."— Or^ 
inal  letters,  given  in  OescfiicftU  des  Mieftael  Semeto,  p.  431. 
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The  theological  controversy  could  have  but  one  issue ; 
then  the  Public  Prosecutor  took  uj)  the  case,  and  Servetua 
demanded  the  aid  of  an  attorney,  alleging  that  lie  was  a  for- 
eigner, ignorant  of  the  customs  of  their  city.  To  this  tlie 
prosecutor  replied'that  the  prisoner  knew  so  well  how  to  teli 
lies,  he  needed  no  counsel :  ajid  his  demand  was  rejected  ac- 
cordingly.* 

AiotS  Perret,  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the  City 
Council,  backed  by  a  few  equally  tolerant  spirits,  sought  to 
avert  Servetus'  impending  fate ;  but  the  great  authority  of 
Calvin,  who  had  determined  on  the  heretic's  death, f  prevailed. 
Proposals  to  commute  the  punishment  to  banishment,  or  to  per- 
petual imprisonment,  were  defeated  ;  and  after  some  weeks' 
delay,  to  give  time  for  replies  from  various  Swiss  Churches 
which  had  been  consulted  on  the  matter,  J  the  weary  suspense 
of  the  prisoner  was  at  last,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October, 
broken  by  the  announcement  that  he  had  just  been  condemned 
and  would  be  executed  the  next  day.  For  five  or  six  weeks 
previously  his  urgent  endeavors  to  procui-e  a  further  hearing 
had  been  fniitless ;  §  yet  he  seemed  to  have  been  wholly  unpre- 
pared for  the  terrible  result.     Weakened  doubtless  by  his  long 

*  De  la  Rochb  :  Memoirs  of  Literature,  vol.  iv.  p.  188.  This 
author  had  acceea  to  the  original  papers  in  the  trial. 

\  tJndor  dat«  Augnat  20  (a  week  after  the  arrest  of  Servetna),  Calvin 
wrote  to  a  friend  :  "  I  iope  that  he  will  he  sentenced  to  death  ;  bat 
the  atrociCy  of  his  mode  at  auffering  I  desire  to  iiave  remitted." 
("  Spero  capital©  ealtini  fore  judicium;  ptEns  vero  atrocitatem.  remitti 
cupio"). — Calv.  Epist  No.  134,  p.  290. 

%  Namely,  the  Churches  of  Zurich,  Sctaffhausen,  Basel,  and  Bemo. 
Thoug-h  none  of  these  Churches  committed  themselves  on  the  subject 
of  capital  punishment  for  heresy,  and  though  the  Bernese  expressed 
the  hope  that  their  brethren  of  Geneva,  "  would  do  nothir^  unwortiiy 
of  a  Christian  magistracy,"  the  gist  of  their  replies  was  to  encourage 
the  prosecution. 

g  "These  three  weeks,"  he  wrote,  October  10,  "have  I  sought  an 
audience — in  vain,  I  implore  jou,  by  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  tc 
refuse  me  the  justice  you  would  grant  to  a  Turk." — Moshetm,  p.  420. 
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and  i>ainful  coiifinemeiit,  he  was  utterly  overcome,  shedding 
tears  and  uttering  cries  for  mercy. 

His  death-sentence,  after  reciting  his  heresies,  of  whicli  the 
principal  seems  to  have  beeo  that,  "  contrary  to  the  true  foun- 
dation, of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  detestably  blaspheming 
the  Son  of  God,  he  said  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  the  Son  of 
God  from  all  eternity,  but  only  since  his  incarnation" — went 
on  to  decree,  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  that  he  should  be 
bound  and  conducted  to  the  spot  called  Champel,  there  fastened 
to  a  stake  and  burnt  alive,  along  with  his  manuscripts  and 
pi-inted  book,  tiU  his  body  was  reduced  to  ashes.* 

When  they  summoned  the  condemned,  next  morning,  to 
execution,  he  begged  to  be  beheaded,  instead  of  undergoing  tlie 
torture  of  fire ;  adding  that  if  he  had  erred  it  waa  from  igno- 
rance, and  with  pure  and  good  motive,  and  to  further  the  glory 
of  God.  Farell,  Calvin's  friend  and  colleague  in  the  ministry,  f 
who  had  been  appointed  aa  his  escort,  told  him,  for  sole  answer, 
tliat  his  best  plan  waa  to  I'ecant  and  so  gain  pardon.  Servetus 
replied  that  he  had  committed  no  crime,  nor  ever  deserved 
death ;  but  that  he  prayed  God  to  forgive  his  accusers  the  sin 
they  were  committing  against  him.  This  gi'ievously  ofiended 
the  other,  who  retorted  sharply  ;  and  Servetus  ceased  to  beg 
further  mercy  of  man.     This  submission  so  far  moved  Farell 

"  "  Au  nom  du  P&re,  du  Fila,  et  du  saiact  Esprit,  .  .  toy,  Michel 
Sektet  condamnons  a  devoir  estre  lie  et  meii6  au  lieu  de  Chapel  et  la 
devoir  estre  fl.  un  pilotifi  attaoho  et  brusle  tout  vif  aveo  ton  livre,  tant 
ecrit  de  ta  main  qu'imprimii,  jusqu'i  ce  que  ton  corps  soit  reduit  en 
cendce." — Moslid'm^  p.  44fi. 

f  0ns  of  the  moat  eloquent  and  violent  among  tie  Pcoteatant  divines 
of  that  day.  He  was  tie  author  of  the  celelirated  Placards,  written  at 
Geneva,  posted  in  an  evil  hour  (during  the  n^ht  of  October  24-5, 1334), 
oil  the  walls  of  Paris,  even  in  the  palace  of  Francis  T. ,  and  which,  Ijy 
the  gross  intemperanee  of  their  spirit,  and  the  virulent  abuse  of  their 
laugu^e,  attested  for  the  time  the  cause  of  the  Kef  oruiation  in  France, 
defeated  the  efforta  of  the  gentJe  Margaret,  the  king's  sister,  to  procure 
toleration  for  the  new  creed,  and  broi^ht  to  torture  and  to  death  thou- 
sands of  brave  and  good  men. 
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tliat  he  sent  to  the  Council  praying  that  Servetus'  piioisliment 
might  be  commuted  to  deatli  by  the  axe ;  but  the  judgos  were 
inexorable,  and  the  procession  moved  toward  the  small  mount 
outside  of  the  walls  wfaei*  the  sentence  was  to  be  carried  into 
effect,  Oa  the  way  Servetus  exclaimed  aloud,  from  time  to 
time,  "  O  God,  save  my  soul !  O  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  the  eter- 
nal God,  have. mercy  upon  me !  "- 

"  Mend  thy  last  words,"  said  his  ghostly  comforter ;  "  if  thou 
wouldst  save  thyself,  call  on  Jesus,  tie  eternal  Son  of  God." 
But  he  could  not  be  mo'ved  to  this.  When  he  approached  the 
fatal  spot  and  saw  the  stake,  with  fagots  piled  around  it,  he  fell 
on  his  face,  praying  in  silence. 

Then  Tarell  harangued  the  crowd :  "  You  see  here,"  he  said, 
"how  mighty  is  the  power  of  Satan.  This  wretch,  who  is 
about  to  suffer  death,  is  a  very  learned  man ;  and  perhaps,  even, 
he  may  think  that  what  ho  has  done  is  right.  But  the  devil 
has  him  in  his  coils,  having  taken  entire  possession.  Take  heed 
that  a  similar  calamity  overtake  not  yourselves." 

When  Servetus  arose  from  pi'ayer,  Faroll  made  a  last  effort 
to  procure  from,  him  a  confession  that  Christ  was  God's  son 
from  all  eternity.  But,  in  reply,  he  only  cried  out :  "  My  God, 
my  God!"  "Can't  you  say  something  better  than  that?" 
persisted  the  preacher.  "  What  hotter,"  replied  the  poor 
wretch,  "  than  to  call  on  God  in  luy  utmost  need  ?  "  Then  he 
entreated  the  bystanders  to  pray  for  him.* 

At  the  very  last,  before  he  was  committed  to  the  executioner's 
hands,  FaixiU  exclaimed :  "  The  eternal  Son  of  God,  say  but 
tliat!"  Not  a  word  irom  the  convict  in  reply!  lie  was 
fastened  to  the  stake  by  a  strong  chain  about  his  body  and  a 
rope  passed  several  times  around  his  neck,  the  book  which 
constituted  his  crime  being  bound  to  his  loins. 

When  he  saw  the  fagots  kindled  and  folt  the  first  touch  of 
the  flame,  he  cried  out  so  jiiteously  that  the  crowd  around  were 

•  Calvjo  (Hefut.  error.  &-r!:eti,  p.  704)  actually  brmga  it  up  as  an  ac- 
cusation against  Ma  victim  tlist  lie  asked  tlie  pra.;eiB  of  those  whosa 
loith  ho  held  to  be  false  smd  heretical. 
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thrilled  ■with  horror.  The  fuel  waa  green  oak  wood  and  his 
torture  lasted  a  full  half  hour.  Some  of  the  spectators,  urged 
by  irresistible  compassion,  flung  burning  f^ots  over  his  bod)', 
the  sooner  to  end  his  agony.  His  very  last  words,  prouounced 
in  a  loud  voice,  were  these  :  "  Jesus,  thou  Sou  of  the  eternal 
God,  take  pity  upon  me."  * 

Thus  perished,  martyr  to  his  religious  opinions,  a  Protestant 
whom  Mosheim  deolares  to  have  been  "  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  learned  men  of  his  day."|  Calvia  caused  his 
death,  but  is  not  responsible  for  Lis  torture.J     Nor  should  we 

*  These  and  many  other  details  will  be  found  in  Moslieim's  Gesclddite 
dM  Michaa  Seroeto,  %  ixxi.  pp.  225-228. 

t  — "  eiaer  der  tieiBinTiingsten  uud  gelelirtesten  IKaner  seiner  Zei- 
ten." — MosnEiM:   Gesc/iteliU  dea  Miehad  Serzeto,  p.  330. 

Science,  too,  owes  a  debt  tl  gratitude  to  the  Spanish  physician. 
The  author  of  the  article  "  Circulation,"  in  Kees'  Eacyclopedia,  says  : 
"  The  first  ray  of  light  waa  thrown  on  the  oireula,tion  of  the  blood  by  a 
man  (Servetus)  whose  najue  cannot  be  mentioned  without  feelings  of 


The  passage  to  which  the  above  refers  will  be  found  quoted,  at 
length,  in  An,  impartiai  lEstary  of  Mtehael  Sefvettm,  burnt  aline  at 
Oenetafor  Herme,  London,  1734,  p.  C7, 

%  When  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  Ferret  aud  the  other  friends  of 
moderation  might  carry  the  day  and  save  Seryetus'  life.  Calvin  threat- 
ened, in  tJiat  case,  to  leave  Geneva  and  take  up  his  abode  elsewhere ; 
whereupon,  his  fcioud  Heiurich  Bollinger,  hearing  of  such  intention, 
thought  it  necessary  to  entreat  him  (by  letter  of  September  14)  not  to 
desert  a.  Church  where  so  many  good  men  were  to  be  found  ;  since 
"  though  swine  and  doga  "  (the  writer's  paraphrase  for  heretics)  "  were 
more  numerous  than  could  be  wished,  yet  we  should  bear  much  for  the 
elect's  soke,  seeing  that  through  many  tribulations  we  must  enter  the 
Kingdom  of  God." — Mosheiji,  p.  231.  Heub.  BoLr-raoEB,  in  Epist. 
Cttltini,  No.  157,  p.  393.  The  text  is;  "Kerccessecis,  oro,  ab  eaecclesia, 
quoE  tot  habet  vixos  oxcellentes.  .  .  .  Tametsi  enim  svmt  porci  et  ca- 
nes multo  jilures  qnam  velimus,  propter  electos  tamen  multa  sunt  to- 
lerauda.     Per  multas  tribulationes  oportet  nos  ingredi  in  regnum  DeL" 

To  console,  under  anticipated  misfortune,  a  man  who  fears  ho  shall 
not  have  the  satisfaction  of  procuring  the  death  of  one  who  holds  rellg- 
irianoe  with  Ms  own,  by  reminding  hira  that  it  is  only 
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regard  as  feigned  a  zeal  that  errs  only  for  lack  of  k 
We  have  no  right  to  deny  that,  like  Paul  before  his  conversion, 
the  Gcnevese  Reforiuer  verily  helieved  that  in  persecuting  those 
from  whom  he  dissented  he  was  doing  God  service.  Certain 
it  ia,  he  boWly  justified  the  deed.* 

Nor  he  alone.  Lamentable  to  relate,  it  was  generally  com- 
mended by  the  Protestants  of  that  day  as  an  act  pleasing  to 
God.  Mosheim,  speaking  of  the  state  of  feeling  among  the 
Reformers,  when  the  news  of  Servetus'  death  spread  among 
them,  says  that  while  a  few  condemned  the  severity  of  the  pun- 
ishment, by  far  the  greater  number  endorsed  the.  deed  and 
applauded,  as  worthy  of  immortal  honor,  Calvin's  zeal  for 
religion.!  The  mild  Melancthon,  himself,  writing  to  Calvin  a 
year  after  the  martyrdom  of  Servetus,  scrupled  not  to  say  : 
"  The  Church  owes  you  now,  and  will  owe  you  in  future  times, 
a  debt  of  gratitude.  .  .  .  I  affirm  that  your  magistrates  acted 
justly  inasmuch  as,  by  judicial  sentence,  they  put  to  death  that 
blasphemous  man."  t 

through  much  tribulation  we  can  reaflh  Heaven,  is  a  very  peculiar  and 
Tety  sixteentli-century  idea. 

HowBTCr — to  the  credit  of  the  Genevese  hierarchy  be  it  said as  soon 

as  it  became  known  that  Servetus  was  doomed  to  be  burnt  alive,  Calvin 
and  other  preachers  went  m  a  body  to  the  Council  and  sought  to  pro- 
cure a  commutation  of  the  sentence  to  a  mil.'er  form  of  death  — Moa- 
HEIM,  p.  317. 

•^  "  Am  I  guilty  of  crime,"  Calvm  wrote,  "  because  our  Senate,  at 
my  instaoce  (meo  Imrtatu),  revenged  itself  of  his  i  Servetus')  esecrable 
blasphemies?"  (execrabiJis  eius  blnsptemias  ultus  est.)— Calvibus, 
Bespotmcmi^  ad  convitia  Franc.  Bulaiiini,  p.  433. 

t  "  Wenn  der  Haufe  derer  gezahlet  wird,  die  den  Tod  des  Servefs 
bedauren,  so  ist  er  nur  klein  in  Ansehen  derer  die  sich  iiber  den  Unter- 
gang  eines  so  sohidlichen  Mamies  freueten,  und  seinen  Verfolger  tda 
einen  urn  die  Kirche  unsterblich  verdienten  Elf  erer  lohcten.  "~Gesc/iichU 
des  Midmd  Serf:eto,  p   237 

%  "  Tibi  qnoque  eccleiia  et  nunc  et  ad  posteros  gratitndinem  debet 
el  dobebit.    .  AfErmo,  ctiam,  vestros  magistcatus  juste  feeeaae, 

quod  homment  bla'.phtmum,  re  ordu:  e  judicata,  mterfecerunt.— itft- 
(mciJfon  ad  Galuuum    OU   14,1554      Oaie.  Epist.  2fo.  187,  $   341 
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MTiether  Luther  would  Imve  coincided  in  this  opinion  musl 
ever  remain  matter  of  conjeeture ;  he  died  seven  yeara  before 
Servetua  suffered.  Twenty-five  years  previous  to  that  event 
he  had  written  agaiost  capital  punishment  for  opinion ;  do 
daring  that  false  teachers  ought  to  be  banished  only.* 


§  7,  Eeligious  Toleration  three  hundred  years  ago. 

In  truth,  as  a  general  rule,  the  sixteenth-century  Eeformera 
rejected,  in  principle  and  in  practice,  the  idea  of  religious  free- 
dom. Among  all  the  noted  theologians  of  the  Eeforniation,  I 
find  but  two  who  upheld  man's  right  to  liberty  of  conscience  ; 
Sebastian  Castalio  and  Loelius  Socinus;  neither  to  be  ranked 
among  the  influential  leaders  of  the  Protestant  mo\enientf 
Castalio,  French  by  birth,  and  for  sevemi  years  professoi  of 
classical  literature  at  Geneva  (but  banished  thence  m  the  year 
1544  because  of  a  quarrel  with  Calvin),  was  the  moie  out 
spoken.  Socinus,  an  Italian  of  noble  family,  and  (as  is  well- 
known)  an  anti-trinitarian,  timid  by  nature,  spoke  leia  openly  J 

•  "T^o  ad  judicium  Eanguinis  tardus  sum,  etiam  ubi  meritam 
abundat.  .  .  Nullo  modo  possum  admittere  falsoa  doctores  ooddi : 
Satis  est,  eoa  relegarL— /.«(/ierj"  Epi^tolce  (Ed.  Anrifabri),  vol.  ii.  p. 
331. 

f  Since  writing  the  above  I  am  glad  to  fiad,  in  a  recent  work,  evi- 
dence goii^  to  prove  that  Zwii^li  should  be  added  to  tbe  Uat.  Lecky 
{Bati-nnaUim  in  Europe  vol  i  p  383  New  York  Ed.)  quotes  from 
BoBSuet  ( Vamitw  is  Protestantes  Book  2  Chap.  10)  aa  extract  from  a 
Confession  of  Faith  written  by  the  Swit*  Reformer,  just  beforo  hia 
death  m  which  Zwmgh  descnbes  thit  fntnre  assembly  of  all  the 
"imtly  the  heroic  the  faithful  and  the  virtuous,"  when  Abel  and 
Enoch  ^  ah  <md  Abnham  Isaac  in  IJac  b  will  mingle  with  the  sages 
and  hproea  of  Grpe.,e  and  Rome  ind  hen  every  upr^ht  and  holy  man 
who  has  ever  lived  will  be  present  with  his  God.  All  honor  to  Ulrich 
Zwrngli,  gallant  torch-bearer  in  a  benighted  generation  !  Bossuet,  of 
course,  adduces  the  sentiment  as  the  diraas  of  heresy. 

J  Beza  (Life  nf  Cdltta,  Book  8)  speaks  of  these  two  as  the  chief  sup- 
porters cf  freedom  of  opinion  at  that  day.     In  the  preface  to  a  Latin 
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In  a  general  way,  religious  liberty  was  unknown  throughout 
Europe  during  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  is  imporcant  to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of  the  stand  taken 
by  the  Reformers  of  that  day  on  the  siibject  of  mental  emanei- 
pation.  Luther  had  divested  the  Bible  of  its  learned  cerements 
and  submitted  it,  in  homely  tongue,  to  the  unlettered  mass  of 
his  countrymen.*  But  in  giving  them  the  book,  he  denied  to 
them  the  right  of  intei-preting  it.f  He  ajid  hig  co-laborers  in 
the  ministry,  declared  that  if  any  one,  reading  the  translated 
Scriptures,  derived  therefrom,  how  sincerely  soever,  concep. 
tions  touching  the  nature  of  the  Trinity  or  of  the  Divijiity  of 
ChList,  or  of  the  doctrines  of  the  atonement,  that  differed  from 
their  own,  such  a  dissenter  ivas  a  detestable  blasphemer,  who 
ought  to  suffer  death,  or,  at  the  least,  banishment.  How  much 
worse  was  the  decree  of  a  single  Pope  than  the  dictation  of  a 
presbytery?  How  much  better  the  City  Council  of  Geneva 
than  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Trent—both  assuming  to  de- 
cide, for  the  Christian  world,  what  ia  "the  holy  doctiine  of 
God." 

Could  such  men  conquer  in  spiritual  strife  ?  And  because 
they  did  not,  are  we  justified  in  concluding,  with  Macaulay, 
that  there  ia  no  such  thing  as  religious  progress  ?  I  think  not. 
The  Protestantism  of  the  sixteenth  century  failed,  indeed,  to 
establish  itself  as  the  one  dominant  religion  of  civilization. 
But,  evincing  the  spirit  it  evinced,  do  you  think  it  ought  ever 
to  have  succeeded  ? 

That  question  (you  will  perhaps  remind  me)  concerns  arti- 
cles  of  religious  Mth  as  well  as  rights  of  private  judgment. 

translation  of  the  Bible  (lo73|  Castalio  boldly  asserts  the  prmdple  of 
reiigioaa  liberty. 

•  la  ten  years  (from  1533,  when  Lutiec's  traaslation  appeared   to 
lo33),  fifly-xemn.  editioca  of  the  New  TcBtament  were  printed,  of  which 
seventeen  from  the  Wittenbei-g  presses. 
^    f  "Whoso  after  my  death  shall  cootema  the  authority  of  this  flchool 


',  school  and  Church,  is 
heretdo  and  perverted  creature."— Zuifer's  Table  Talk,  p.  33S. 
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■Undoubtedly.  And  though  it  be  aside  from  my  present  pur- 
DOse  to  engage  in  theological  controversy  ^seeing  that  the 
world  does  not  read  folios  nowadays,  and  that  I  propose  to 
write  but  a  single  small  volume, — yet  it  is  useful  to  be  reminded 
what  the  dogmas  of  that  day  were.  And  this  the  rather,  be- 
cause one  finds,  in  the  symbolic  history  of  the  time,  all-suffi- 
cient cause,  and  a  certain  apology,  for  the  denial  of  mental  free- 
dom to  humankind.  While  the  Eeformers  set  up  faith  in 
doctrine,  aside  from  works,  as  the  one  thing  needful  for  the 
soul's  salvation,  they  rejected  another  phase  of  faith  essential 
to  human  improvement.  They  had  no  belief  iu  human  virtue; 
and,  as  a  corollary,  they  considered  man  nnfit  to  be  trusted, 
especially  iu  choice  of  a  religion. 

Suffer  me,  then,  here  briefly  to  reproduce,  from  the  accred- 
ited text-boots  of  early  Protestantism,  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant doctrines ;  sufficiently  well-known,  doubtless,  to  most 
students  of  your  profession ;  but  less  familiar,  probably,  in 
their  ordinal  form,  to  the  majority  of  secular  inquii-ers. 


§  8.  Salient  Doctrines  of  the  Eeformers. 

"  The  monmf  u]  record  o£  an  earlier  age, 

That,  pale  and  half  effaced,  lies  hidden  away 

Beneath  the  fresher  writing-  of  to-day," — Lonopellow. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  eminently  the  age  of  scholasti- 
cism. The  public  mind  of  Europe  fed  upon  dogmas  and  con- 
fessions of  faith,  as  eagerly  as  did  that  of  America  in  Revolu- 
tionary days  on  political  axioais  and  State  constitutions.  Lu- 
theran and  Calvinist  and  Catholic  debated,  at  market  and  at 
board,  iu  Diet  and  workshop,  the  exciting  question  of  Papal 
infallibility,  with  the  same  absorbing  zeal  as  did  the  Puritan  a 
century  later  the  vexed  issue  touching  the  right  divine  of 
kings.  The  early  Protestants  discussed  free-will,  and  the  real 
presence,  predestination,  and  justification  by  faith,  with  a  fiery 
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earnestness  that  inr  outdid  our  warmest  political  strifes.  We 
have  much  mare  toleration,  but  also  much  more  indiffereucc, 
in  mattera  of  religion,  than  these  sturdy  controversialistg. 

The  fundamental  and  charactei-istic  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation date  from  the  patristic  period.  They  derive  chieily 
from  a  man  whose  opinions,  disseminated  in  the  fifth  century 
from  the  ancient  capita!  of  ihe  Numidian  kings,  influenced 
with  a  power  which  no  other  schoolman  ever  exercised,  the 
theology  of  the  world  throughout  a  thousand  years,  dating 
from  the  time  he  flourished. 

St.  Augustine  seems  to  have  deserved  the  character  he  bears, 
as  one  of  the  purest,  kindest,  and  holiest  of  men;  singular  in 
his  humility  and  aevoro  in  his  self-diBcipline.*  His  "  Confes- 
sions" have  spoken  to  thousands  of  perturbed  and  penitent 
hearts,  as  they  did,  beyond  question,  to  Luther  in  his  Augustin- 
lan  cell,  and  to  Calvin  during  his  precocious  studies.  "  Luthor," 
says  Principal  Tulloch,  "  nourished  himself  upon  Scripture  and 
St.  Augustine."  f  Calvin's  "  Institutes  "  are  based  on  Auotis- 
tine'a  "  City  of  God."  In  that  great  work,  the  monument  of 
highest  genius  left  to  us  from  the  ancient  church,  and  generally 

*  In  very  early  life  led  away  by  profl^te  compnmons,  then  attmoted 
by  the  oharm  of  classic  poetry  and  assthetics,  afterwards,  foe  nine  yoftts, 
a  ManiohKan  ;  at  the  age  of  tweatr-niae,  weary  of  pleasure  and  pliil- 
osophy,  Ai^iistine  went  to  Rome,  made  the  a:equaintanee  of  Ambrose, 
Bishop  of  Milan,  and  was  by  him  converted  to  Christianity.  Tho  death 
of  a  aaintlj  motboc  and  of  an  illegitimata  son,  plungii^  him  ia  deepest 
grief,  drove  him  to  a  monastic  Ufe.  His  episcopate  of  tiiirty-five  years 
was  one  lot^  labor  of  benevolence.  Coorteous  in  bearing',  he  invli."':; 
Pagans  to  his  table.  In  a  controversy  with  the  Universalists  of  his 
day,  he  asserted  that  their  error  should  be  tenderly  dealt  with,  since  it 
originated  in  a  desire  to  vindicate  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God. 
While  he  condemned  and  combated  the  heresy  of  Donatus  {founded  on 
denial  of  the  Ghureli'a  infaUibnity),  he  protested  to  the  Proconsul  of 
Africa  that,  if  capital  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  Donatists,  ha 
and  his  clergy  would  suffer  death  at  the  hands  of  these  turbulent  here- 
tics, rather  than  be  instniinental  in  bringing  them  before  the  tribunals 
— a  AugusUni  ^ktda.  So.  137,  ad  Procons.  Afrioe. 
t  Leaders  of  the  Iteformation,  London,  1859,  p.  10. 
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in  the  African  bbhop's  voluminous  lucTibrations,*  we  find  the 
source,  not  only  of  the  Keformers'  creed,  but  also,  in  later 
years,  of  the  Jiinsenist  heresy.  His  doctrine  is  tersely  ex- 
pressed in  that  saying  of  his :  "  He  that  made  thee  without 
thy  aid,  will  He  not  save  thee  without  thy  aid?  "  Pity  it  is, 
that  in  reproducing,  in  exa^erated  form,  the  -worthy  father's 
peculiar  views,  the  sixteenth-century  dialecticians  failed  to  im- 
itate his  personal  gentleness  and  charity  .f 

Luther  led  the  forlorn  hope  against  the  old  fortress  of  Papal 
infallibility,  and  it  was  the  heavy  cannon  of  his  rough  rhetoric 
that  first  effected  a  practicable  breach.  But,  aa  regards  the 
dogmatic  history  of  the  early  Protestant  movement,  Calvin  is 
the  central  figure.  The  chief  work  of  hia  life,  hia  celebrated 
"  Institutes,"  J  oiEcially  set  up  by  hia  fellow-townsmen  of 
Geneva  as  a  scheme  of  doctrine  tqo  holy  to  be  questioned,  won 
for  him,  in  his  own  times,  from  Melancthon  an.d  from  the  Prot- 
estant world  generally,  tlie  title,  by  excellence,  of  "  The  The- 
OLOGIAN  ; "  and  even  in  our  day  it  is  accepted,  by  popular  his- 
torians of  the  Eeformation,  not  only  as  the  most  complete  and 
methodical  text-book  of  that  movement,  but  as  one  of  the  most 
triumphant  efforts  of  human  wit.  § 

The  chief  characteristic  of  this  work  is  its  frank  directness. 
It  is   free   from    all    paltering  and  equivocation.      Its  author, 

•  The  titles  aloae  of  St.  Auffustine's  mimeroua  works  make  a  long 
catal<^ae. 

t  While  f  uU  justice  should  be  rendered  to  St.  Augustine's  kindly  na- 
ture, one  oag'lit  not  to  foi^et  that  tlie  doctrines  he  taught  led  logically 
to  intolerance  and  persecution. 

t  InsUluta  of  tfm  Ohi-isticn  iJelij^m  ("Institutio  Rellgionia  Chria- 
tianie"),  by  John  Calvin.  The  translation  wMch  I  have  followed, 
made  from  the  original  Lafci  and  collated  with  the  author's  last  edition 
la  French,  is  by  John  Allen,  London,  1813.  It  has  the  reputation,  de- 
served, I  think,  o£  beii^  one  of  the  most  faithful  extant. 

I  Merle  D'Aubignc says  of  this  treatise,  that  it  "is  the  finest  body  of 
doctrine  ever  possessed  by  the  Church  of  Christ."  And  he  adds;  "  TMa 
work,  accomplished  by  spiritual  force,  far  exceeds,  in  the  importance  of 
its  oonsequences,  all  that  han  ever  been  done  by  the  pens  of  the  ablest 
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having  assumed  his  premises,  Lesitatea  at  no  conclusions  U 
wtich  they  logically  lead.  Even  while  he  confesses  predestiIlt^ 
tion  to  be  a  "  horrible  decree,"  *  he  asserte  it  none  the  lesa 
boldly,  as  divine  doctrine,  on  that  account.  Nor  does  he  shrink 
from  inculcating  "  abhorrence  of  out«elves,"f  nor  from  such  ad- 
missions as  that  grace  is  not  offered  to  all  men,  that  the  mosl 
odious  crimes  are  God's  work,  and  the  like.  But  let  this  fear- 
less dogmatist  speak  for  himself. 

First,  on  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity: 
^  "  I^t  US  hold  this  as  an  undoubted  truth  which  no  opposi- 
tion can  ever  shake,  that  the  miud  of  man  is  so  completely 
alienated  from  the  righteousness  of  God,  that  it  conceives,  de- 
sires, and  undertakes  everything  that  is  impioiis,  perverse,  base, 
impure,  and  flagitious ;  that  his  heart  is  so  thoroughly  infected 
by  the  poison  of  sin  that  it  cannot  produce  anything  but  what 
IS  corrupt ;  and  that  if,  at  any  time,  men  do  anything  apparently 
good,  yet  the  mind  always  remains  involved  in  hypocrisy  and 
fallacious  obliquity,  and  the  heart  enslaved  by  its  inward  per- 
verseness.  ...  In  vain  do  we  look  in  our  nature  for  any- 
thing that  as  good."  J 

He  reiterates  this  sentiment  again  and  again,  apparently 
seeking,  by  sweep  of  condemnation,  to  leave  no  loophole  for 
human  self-respect.     Witness  this  : 

"  Everythingin  man,  the  understanding  and  the  wOl,  the  soul 
andbody,i3poUuted,  .  .  .  Man  is,  of  himself,  nothing  else  than 
concupiscence."  § 

Btatesmen  or  the  swords  of  the  greatest  warriors.  -'-Hi^U^  nf  Ote  Sefor- 
mattmm  m Time  of  Cahin  (New  York  Ed.,  1865),  vol  iii.  pp.  l~0  173 

Tollocli,  with  whom  Calrin  is  no  special  favorite,  admits  him  to  be 
■'  the  greatest  Biblical  commentator  of  iis  age,"  and  characterises  his 
institutes  as  ■  the  charter  of  the  great  movement  to  which  he  was  des- 
tinea  to  give  theol<^cal  consistency  and  moral  triumph.  "-Z««fors  of 
Vie  Esformatian,  pp.  103  and  167. 

•  "Decretum  quidcm  horribilo  fateor,"  are  his  v,oT<ls.~TmUules 
Book  3,  Chap.  33,  ' 

t  Imt.,  B.  3,  C.  1,  §  I.  ^  /„,;    B.  3,  C.  3,  §  19  aad  8  3 

§  />!-<,  B.  3,  C.  1,  §  10.  '         •  o  B    ■ 
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Kow  and  then  oae  is  tompted  to  infer  that  he  deemed  all 
human  effort  to  reform  the  race  but  folly  and  waste  of  time. 
He  says  : 

"  Man  cannot  be  excited  or  biassed  to  anything  but  what  is 
evil.  If  this  be  so,  there  is  no  impropriety  in  affirming  that  he 
is  under  the  necessity  of  sinning."  * 

This  looks  to  the  Deity  as  the  anthor  of  evil ;  and  Calvin 
meets  the  issue  squarely.  He  scouts,  as  subterfuge  which  God 
himself  rejects,  the  idea  that  sin  and  crime  occur  "  by  the  per- 
mission and  not  by  the  will  of  God."  He  says  that  wicked 
men  and  the  devil  himself  "  can  effect  nothing  but  by  the  secret 
will  of  God."  In  illustration  he  adds  :  "  God  intends  the  de- 
ception of  that  perfidious  king,  Ahab  ;  the  devil  offers  his  ser- 
vices for  that  purpose,  and  is  sent  with  a  positive  commission  to 
be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  aU  the  prophets."  (1  Kings  xsii. 
20-23.)  ..."  Absalom,  defiling  his  father's  bed  with  incest, 
perpetrated  a  detestable  crime  ;  yet  God  pronounces  that  this 
was  His  work.  .  .  .  Whatever  cruelties  the  Chaldeans  exer- 
cised in  Judea,  Jeremiali  pronounces  it  to  he  the  work  of  God."  f 

But  "  while  God,  by  means  of  the  impious,  fulfils  his  secret 
decrees,  they  are  not  excusable."  J 

Again,  in  the  face  of  that  sentiment,  common  to  every  creed, 
which  prompts  men,  in  hours  of  sorrow  or  peril,  to  invoke  on 
themselves,  or  on  those  they  love,  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty, 
Calvin,  true  to  his  belief  in  human  worthlessness,  says :  "  God 
finds  nothing  in  men  which  can  incite  him  to  bless  tliem."  § 

He  goes  further  still.  It  is  a  daring  thing  to  speak  of  inno- 
cence that  has  never  sinned,  as  st«eped  in  pollution  and  hateful 
to  its  Maker;  but  that  is  among  the  corollaries  of  Calvin's 
favorite  doctrine ;  and  he  coui-ageously  admits  that  it  is ;  tlius: 

"  We  derive  an  innate  depravity  from  our  very  birth  :  the 
denial  of  this  is  an  instance  of  consummate  impudence,  .  .  . 
ill  children,  without  a  single  exception,  are  polluted,  as  soon 
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as  they  exist.  .  .  ,  Infants  themselves,  as  they  bring  their 
condemnation  into  the  world  with  them,  are  rendered  ohnox- 
io«s  to  punishment  hy  their  own  sinfulness.  For  though  they 
have  not  yet  produced  the  fniita  of  their  imquity,  yet  they 
have  the  seed  of  it  in  them :  their  whole  nature  cannot  but  bo 
odious  and  abominable  to  God,"  * 

But  his  doctrine  of  predestination  carries  him  even  beyond 
this:  that  doctrine  is  thus  stated  : 

"  God  elected  whom  he  would,  and,  before  they  were  born, 
laid  up  in  reserve  for  them  the  grace  with  which  he  determined 
to  favor  them.  .  ,  .  Hia  foresight  of  our  future  lioliness  wa3 
not  the  cause  of  his  choice,  .  .  .  The  grace  of  God  deserves 
not  the  sole  praise  of  our  election,  unless  this  election  be 
gratuitous :  now  it  could  not  be  gratuitous  if,  in  choosing  his 
people,  God  himself  considered  what  would  be  the  nature  of 
their  respective  works."  f 

According  to  this  Calvinistic  theory  even  free  will  is  denied 
to  «8 ;  nor  is  God's  grace  offered  except  to  a  few  of  the  favored 
among  His  creatures.  "  Man  is  not  possessed  of  free  will  for 
good  works  unless  he  be  assisted  by  grace,  and  that  special 
graoe  which  is  bestowed  on  the  elect  alone  in  regeneration. 
For  I  stop  not  to  notice  those  fanatics  who  pretend  that  grace 
is  offered  equally  and  promiscuously  to  all."  J 

After  this,  one  can  understand  on  what  grounds  he  bases  the 
assertion :  "  Conversion  is  entirely  of  God,  because  wo  ate  not 
sufBoient  even  to  think,"  g 

Taken  in  connection  with  Calvin's  idea  of  hell,  and  of  the 
small  numbers  of  the  elect,  this  dogma  predestines  countless 
millions  of  the  unborn,  without  any  reference  to  their  good  or 
bad  conduct  in  the  future,  or  to  their  repentance,  to  eternal 
torments.  Does  this  imply  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  hunmn 
race  are  hated  by  their  Creator  ?  Calvin,  incxoi-able  in  his 
logic,  confesses  that  it  does.     "Jacob  and  Esau,"  he  reminds 

•  ins(.,  B.  S,  C.  1,  g§  5,  6,  8.  \  Inst.  B.  3,  C.  23,  g§  3,  8. 

t  Imt.,  B.  3,  C.  3,  §  6.  g  Inst,  B.  3,  C.  a,  §  6. 
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ua,  "  are  brothers  begotten  of  the  same  parents,  still  f 
in  the  same  womb,  not  yet  brought  forth  to  light ;  there  is,  in 
all  respects,  a  perfect  equality  between  them ;  yet  the  judgmeni 
of  God  concerning  them  is  different:  for  He  takes  the  one  and 
leaves  the  other.  .  .  ,  The  children  being  not  yet  bom,  neither 
having  done  good  or  evil,  that  the  purpose  of  God  according  to 
election  might  stand,  not  of  ■works  but  of  him  that  calleth,  it 
was  said :  '  Jacob  havo  I  loved,  but  Esau  liave  I  hated.' "  * 
When  one  reads,  in  connection  with  this  commentary,  the 
stiTuige  story  to  which  Calvin  here  refers,f  one  seems  to  heat 
the  wail,  throughout  the  universe,  of  millions  on  millions  of 
outcast  step-children,  Ciying  out,  like  rejected  Esau,  in  vain  : 
"Bless  me,  even  me  also,  oh  my  Father  !  " 

Referring  elsewhere  to  this  narrative  and  Paul's  text,  of 
which  he  makes  frequent  use,  and  to  the  fact  that  Jacob, "  with- 
out any  merit  acquired  by  good  works,  is  made  an  object  of 
grace,"  Calvin  does  not  scruple  to  add :  "  If  ve  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  works  we  insult  the  apostle."  t 

One  may  conjecture  the  source  whence  came,  to  the  Reform- 
ers, the  idea  that  good  works  have  nothing  to  do  in  effecting 
man's  salvation.  In  the  Augsburg  Confessjon,  after  a  complaint 
that  "  Catholic  traditions  obscure  the  commandments  of  God," 
it  is  added :  "  The  whole  of  Christianity  was.  thought  to  consist 
in  the  observance  of  certain  holy  days,  rites,  fast's,  and  vest- 
ments." §     The  feeling  evidently  was  that  this  was  but  *  Phar- 

♦  Jiw(.,  B.  3,  C.  23,  g§  4,  5.  The  text  whetem  this  doctrine  is 
found  (Somana  is.  11,  13)  ia  hero  quoted  literally ,  it  la  supported  by 
Malachi  i.  3,  3. 

Another  niiglit  hare  been  at  a  loss  to  explain  hou  Jacob  living  seven- 
teen hundred  years  before  the  time  when  Christ  made  atJ>nement  for 
tie  sics  of  mankmd,  could  have  been  one  of  the  elect ;  but  Cah-in 
overstridea  the  diffloulty,  telling  ua  :  "  It  ought  not  to  be  doubted  that 
Jacob  was  ingrafted,  with  ai^ls,  into  the  body  of  Christ."  (Dubitare 
inineme  debeat  Jacob  cum  angelis  insitum  fuesse  in  Christi  corpus.") 
— Jim!.,B.  3.  C.  33.  §8. 

\  Genesis  xxvii  1-40.  J  last.,  R  3,  C.  22,  §  11. 

g  Augs'jurg  ConfeasioQ,  Port  3,  Article  5. 
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isaical  making  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  ajid  the  platter. 
But  if  such  was  the  original  source,  it  was  soon  lost  sight  of  in 
the  ma^GS  of  theology.  Calvin  takes  special  pains  to  inform  us 
that,  aside  from  that  faith  which  saves,  the  most  virtuous  life 
leads  only  to  hell.  He  says  that  though  what  we  call  good 
men  "  may  he  esteemed  worthy  of  admiration  for  their  reputed 
virtue  ;  though  they  are  instruments  used  by  God  for  the  pre- 
servation of  human  society,  by  the  exercise  of  justice,  contin- 
ence, friendship,  temperance,  fortitude,  and  prudence,"  yet  if 
they  "  are  stiungers  to  the  religion  of  the  one  true  God,"  they 
"  not  only  merit  no  reward,  but  are  rather  deserving  of  punish- 
ment, because  they  contaminate  the  pure  gifts  of  God  with  the 
pollution  of  their  own  hearts.*  .  .  .  They  who  have  no  inter- 
est in  Christ,  whatever  be  their  character  or  their  actions  or 
their  endeavors,  are  constantly  advancing,  through  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives,  toward  destruction  and  the  sentence  of 
eternal  death,"  f 

This  is  not  an  isolated  expression  of  sentiment;  the  main 
idea  breaks  forth  throughout  the  entire  work.  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample :  "  The  most  splendid  works  of  men  not  yet  truly  sancti- 
fied are  so  far  from  righteousness  in  the  divine  view  that  they 
are  accounted  sins.  .  /  .  The  works  of  a  man  do  not  conciliate 
God's  ikvor  in  his  person."  J 

And  here  is  another,  showing  that  Calvin  regarded  this  as 
the  chief  point  of  difference  between  the  Reformers  and  their 
opponents :  "  There  never  was  an  action  performed  by  a  pious 
man  which,  if  examined  by  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  divine 
justice,  would  not  deserve  condemnation.  .  .  .  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal hinge  on  which  our  controversy  with  the  Papists  turns."  § 

*  So  iucantious  is  the  wording  here,  that  one  might  almost  sappoae 
the  author  bad  conceived  the  idea  that  the  beat  efforts  of  man  to  lead  ;i 
purer  life — to  practise  justice,  continence,  temperance,  prudence — were 
deadly  sins,  inasmuch  aa  thia  is  but  a  culpable  mixing-  up  of  Christian 
graces  witii  the  inevitable  corruptions  of  tbe  human  heart. 

f  Imt.,  B,  3,  C.  14,  §§  3,  4.  i  Inst.,  B.  3,  C.  14,  §  8, 

gZw.,B.  3,  C.14,  §11. 
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One  is  constantly  reminded,  in  reading  tliese  sixteenth -cen- 
tury Reformers,  of  the  incredible  lengths  to  which  the  nature  of 
their  doctrines  was  wont  to  lead  them ;  as,  for  example,  to  the 
declaration  of  CalYiD  that  a  part  of  this  world  only  belongs  to 
God,  lie  (Calvin)  aaya  that  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  "  I 
pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them  which  Thou  hast  given 
me  "  *  (John  xvii.  9),  afford  proof  "  that  the  whole  world  does 
not  belong  to  ita  Creator  ("  unde  fit  ut  totus  mundua  ad  simm 
Oreatorom  nou  pertineat") ;  only  that  grace  delivers  from  the 
curse  and  wrath  of  God,  and  from  eternal  death,  a  few  who 
would  otherwise  perish,  but  leaves  the  world  in  its  destruction 
to  which  it  has  been  destined.  | 

Another  dismal  corollaj-y  is  this :  Calvin  did  not  believe 
that  either  love  of  God,  or  imitation  of  Christ,  is  efiieient  to 
salvation:  we  must  seek  to  appease  our  Creator's  auger — there 
must  bo  fear,  he  thought— else  all  se!f-sa«rifiee — every  offering 
of  the  heart— is  to  the  Creator  but  abomination.  These  are 
his  words  :  "  No  man  can  descend  into  himself  and  seriously 
consider  his  own  character  without  perceiving  that  God  is  angry 
with  him  and  hostile  to  him,  and  consequently  he  must  find 
himself  under  a  necessity  of  anxiously  seeking  some  way  to  ap- 
pease Him.  .  .  ,  The  beginning  of  the  observance  of  God's 
h\v  is  an  unfeigned  fear  of  His  name.  If  that  be  wanting,  all 
i.he  oblations  made  to  him  are  not  merely  trifles,  but  n 


is  remarkable,  in  oouaeetion  with  this  verse  from  St,  John,  flat, 
ig  to  another  evangelist,  Jeaus'  laab  praj^r  on  earth  was  for  his 
le,  flfl  to  John  xvii.,  note  on  succeedu^  pp.  271,373.  ' 
t  Jnsi.,B.  3,  C.  22,  %7. 

And  if  Calvin's  earnestness  is  proof  against  tlie  incredible,  so  is  it 
also  against  the  riaicuJoua.  'Who  but  himself  would  not  have  been  de- 
terred by  inMii^  of  the  ludicrous  from  suoh  comment  on  a  scriptural 
metaphor  as  this?  After  quoting  Christ's  words,  "The  sheep  follow 
the  shepherd,  for  they  know  his  voice,"  Calvin's  eommeut  is;  "  Now 
no  man  makes  himself  a  sheep,  but  is  created  suoh  by  divine  grace. " 
("Nemo,  enim.  se  oveiu  faoit,  sed  formatur  ecelesti  gratia.") — Imt., 
B.  3,  C.  3S,  §  8. 
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.ml  .b„„i„.bl,  pollution..  Let  hjpoerite.  go  .„,  ..J,  „i^. 
the  lavor  of  God."  * 

,  =™~'™"j»W.lth.o„l,e,  the  questione:  If  not  by 
love  of  God,  .f  not  by  leading  .  life  of  purity  „d  ben.volenee^ 

.  "  '  ,'^"  »  '"' "»  "»f  Ml ;'  The  EofomeA  .n.„r 
.. :  By  belief  not  by  .ot,.  Tbo.e  ,bo  h„e  .„  „„„„»  of 
oleeion  ar.  the  eleet,  but  the  eleet,  and  the  elect  only  m 
a«yed  by  vioanous  atonement  made  by  the  Son  of  God  t 

rhi.  a™no.  that  »e  are  the  favored  of  God  i,  held  b, 
Cdvu,  to  be  omnipotent  to  ,ave  .imiore  even  though,  after  ob- 
tainmg  it,  thoy  iidulg.  in  g,„„  ,1...  Witae«  the  foUomn, 
pa»..g.,„eeurri„g  in  connection  with  Li.  favorite  illustratio^ 
from  Riman.  ii  11,  13:  « Keboeca,  having  b«,n  divinely  a» 
sored  of  the  election  of  her  .on  Jacob,  p„cur,.  him  the  bene 
diemn  by  .  .inful  .rtiHeo;  .he  d.eeive.  her  hu.b.nd,  the  wil- 
ne»  „d  mini.ter  of  the  grace  of  God ;  d,.  co-.trdn.  tor  ,„ 
to  utter  f^„h„od.:  .h.  corrupt,  the  truth  of  God  by  variou. 
faud.  „d  .„po.ture.."  Thi.,  Calvin  call.,  .■  tr.n.g,e..ing  the 
limit,  of  the  word ;  and  he  ocure.  her  action  i  "  for  "  sa,".  ho 
"a.  the  partioular  error  of  Jacob  did  not  annul  the  eifeet  of  thi! 
benediction,  „  neither  did  it  dc.troy  the  faith  which  generally 

EZ'n""         ""■  "''  '"  *•  '""'^'-  ""-"  »' 

Everyone  know,  that  Calvin  w.  one  of  the  .temo.l  of  mor- 

alKt.  and  ,e  camiot  rationally  .uppo.e  that  be  really  intended 

to  pallnrte  vice,  or  to  oxen.,  a  viciou,  life.     Ob.erve,  however 

»el  t  XT'  '"'  "*'  '^  '""  -'  •  ''°«'»'  '=  '•?■  l-™"!^ 
open,  m  the  above  p..^,  to  the  imputation  of  glo^ig  over 
deliberate  fraud  and  impo.t.re,  when  .„ch  .hi,  coexi,t  wift  ^ 
liel  m  tlie  atonement. 

'I'iit.,B.  3,  0.  14,  §8. 

t  /««(.,  B.  3,0.  II,  §31 
4* 
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This  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone  is  very  concisely 
and  lucidly  set  forth  in  the  Augsburg  Confession : 

"  Men  cannot  be  justified  before  God  by  their  own  strei^th, 
merits,  or  works;  but  are  justified  freely,  for  Christ's  sake, 
through  feith,  wlien,  they  bdieve  tliat  they  are  received  into  favor 
and  that  sins  are  remitted  on  account  of  Christ  who,  by  hia 
death,  made  satisfaction  for  our  sins.  This  faith  God  imputes 
for  righteousness.'"  * 

In  the  above  I  have  italicized  the  words  which  prove  that 
the  feith  which,  according  to  this  scheme  of  redemption,  ex- 
clusively wins  heaven,  is  a  belief  of  our  personal  favor 
with  the  Almighty,  resulting  in  our  election  and  adoption  by 
Him. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  Genevese  divine  to  his  great  Ger- 
man co-laborer. 

We  find,  as  between  the  two,  great  difierence  of  character, 
indeed,  but  no  essential  variation  in  creed.  One  cannot  doubt 
that,  in  a  general  way,  Luther  assented,  verbally  at  least,  to 
Calvin's  svstem  of  divinity,  as  set  out  in  the  "  Institutes;'' 
since,  while  ho  refused  the  hand  of  brotherliood  to  Zwingli  be- 
cause of  variance  on  a  single  doctrinal  point,  and  even  held  it 
to  be  likely  that  the  Swiss  Reformer,  after  dying  for  the  Pro- 
testant cause,  would  suffer  eternal  torments  f  because  of  disbe- 
lief in  the  "  real  presence,"— he  remained  in  strict  fellowship 
with  Calvin  throughout  his  life.  Yet  he  might  have  said  to 
the  theologian  of  Geneva  with  more  truth  than  lie  did  to  "Ulrich 
Zwinfli :  "  You  have  a  different  spirit  from  ours."  Calvin's 
religion,  like  Jove's  armed  daughter,  was  the  offspring  of  his 
brain  ;  Luther's,  of  hia  heart.  The  two  had  this  in  common, 
that  they  ran  the  convictions  which  they  had  once  assumed  as 

*  Augsburg  Confemon,  Part  1,  Art.  4. 

t  "  I  wish  from  my  heait  ZwingUus  could  be  saved,  but  I  fear  the 
oonttary;  fca-Christ  has  said  that  those  whodeiiy  him  shaU  be  danmed." 
Ldtheb:  in  I'aUe  Tolfc,  p.  324. 
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premises,  to  their  legitimate  coiiolusions,  with  imflinching 
temerity;  but  Luther's  heart  carried  him  into  a  region  com- 
fortable, genial,  even  jovial;  while  Calvin's  brain  tarried  in  a 
limbus,  stem  in  every  feature,  icy  cold,  dreary,  and,  as  regards 
the  general  late  of  humanity,  hopeless  and  implacable.  If  ona 
■would  penetrate  to  the  essence  of  Lutheranisra,  one  must  read 
Luther's  own  favorite  Commentary  on  the  Galatians.*  He 
there  summons  up,  indeed,  the  same  abasing  aspect  of  human 
nature,!  t^^^t  imparts  so  lurid  a  gteam  to  Calvin's  writings ;  but 
the  heartiness  of  the  man  and  the  unconventional  sprightlinesa 
of  his  style  bi-eak  out  over  the  saddening  picture,  lighting  it  up 
as  the  aurora  borealis  illuminates  northern  wastes.  Permit  me 
to  recall  to  your  recollection  one  or  two  of  its  more  notable 
pafisagea,  in  illustration. 

The  ono  idea  (heid,  of  course,  in  common  with  Calvin)  that 
pervades  the  book  and  which  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  comer- 
stone  of  Luther's  entire  doctrinal  system,  J  ia,  that   mankind, 

*  Luther  thoi^ht  hia  own  best  works  to  taye  been,  his  Commentatiea 
on  Deuteronomy,  on  Galatians,  and  on  the  four  booksof  St.  John.— Seo 
Table  Tii^,  p.  21. 

■j-  It  pervades  Ma  other  writmgs  also,  audit  was  wont  to  break  ont  in 
his  conversation.  "We  have  altogether  a  confounded,  comipt,  and 
poisoned  nature,  both  in  body  and  soul :  throughout  the  whole  of  man 
ia  iiotbinir  that  is  good."— raWfi  Talk,  p.  110. 

So  the  other  Reformers,  for  example  Mclanethon:  "  Anima,  luce 
vitaque  ecelesti  oarens,  ,  .  ,  sua  quffirat,  non  cupiat,  non  veht, 
nisi  oamalia,"  etc. — Loci  Communes,  p.  13  (Ed.  Angnsti). 

I  "  Luther  arrived  at  the  doctrine  of  the  aionement  throi^h  Christ 
wholly  independently  of  works  :  this  afforded  him  the  key  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  became  the  main  prop  to  his  whole  system  of  EaiUi." — Eankb  : 
Eiat.  of  Hie  Popes,  voL  i.  p.  186. 

Luther  himself  took  the  same  view  of  this  tenet.  He  says :  "  AH  the 
other  articles  of  ourfaithaiocomprehendedin  that  of  justification;  and 
it  that  remain  sound  then  aU  the  rest  are  sound."— Owjinj^n ((try  on 
Oai'itians,  at  chap,  iii  verse  13.  And  again  (same  verse) :  ' '  This  is 
the  principal  article  of  all  Christian  doctrine,  which  the  Popish  school- 
men have  altogether  darkened." 

So,  in  hifl  preface  to  the  Commentary  on  the  Galatians,  his  chief  com- 
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even  down  o  he  ateat  g  ne  ations,  steeped  in  sin  through 
Adam's  t  an  oies  on  can  be  ■wed  from  an  eternal  hell  only 
by  a  tra  sfe  of  a  1  uman  sins  to  Jesus  Christ,  Do  you  i-e- 
membe    how     viJ     h    se  s  h     out  ? 

"  God  sent  his  only  son  uito  the  woild  and  laid  upon  him  all 
the  Buia  of  all  men,  saying :  '  Be  thou  Peter,  that  denier ;  Paul, 
that  persecutor,  blasphemer,  and  ci-uel  oppressor ;  David,  that 
adulterer ;  be  thou  that  sinner  that  did  eat  the  apple  in  Para- 
dise, that  thief  ivhich  hanged  upon  the  cross ;  in  brief,  be  thou 
the  person  who  hath  committed  the  sins  of  all  men  :  see,  there- 
fore, that  thou  pay  and  satisfy  them.'  Here  now  cometh  the 
law  and  saith  :  '  I  find  him  a  sinner  and  indeed  such  an  one  aa 
hath  taken  upon  him  tlie  sins  of  aU.  men ;  therefoi*  let  him  die 
upon  the  cross.'  And  so  he  setteth  upon  him  and  killeth  him. 
By  this  moans  the  whole  world  is  purged  and  cleansed  from  all 
sins.  .  .  .  Therefore,  where  sins  are  seen  and  felt,  there  are 
they  indeed  no  sins ;  for,  according  to  Paul's  divinity,  there  is  no 
sin,  no  death,  no  malediction  any  more  in  the  world,  but  only 
in  Christ.  *  .  .  .  But  some  man  wiU  say  :  '  It  is  very  ab- 
surd and  slanderous  to  call  the  Son  of  God  a  cursed  sinner.'  1 
answer :  If  thou  wilt  deny  liim  to  be  a  cursed  sinner,  deny  also 
that  he  was  crucified  and  died,  ,  .  ,  This  is  a  singular 
consolation  for  all  Christians,  so  to  clothe  Christ  with  our 
■m,."t 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  man's  intense  perception  of  a 

piaint  egamst  Catholicism  ia:  "  the  infinite  and  horrible  profanation 
and.  abomination  wMch  always  hati  caged  in  the  Church  of  God,  and 
even  at  this  day  ceaseth  not  to  rage,  against  this  only  and  grounded 
rock,  which  we  hold  to  be  the  aitide  of  our  justification." — Pref&ee, 
p.  1. 

•  One  might  almost  suppose,  from  such  passages,  that  Luther  held 
universalisb  doctrines.  Very  far  from  it.  "God,  in  this  world,  has 
Ecaica  tho  tenth  part  of  the  people  ;  the  smallest  number  only  will  be 
saved.  ...  If  now  thou  wilt  know  why  so  few  ace  saved  and  so 
infimtely  many  dainned,  this  is  the  cause  :  the  world  wiU  not  hea* 
C^uTst,"— raWa  Talk,  pp.  41,  13. 

+  Commeato/rjj  on,  ffaiaHaitu,  at  chap.  iii.  verse  33. 
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single  favorite  doctrine  like  this  led  him  on,  step  by  step,  vintil, 
like  Aaron's  rod  before  Pharaoh,  it  swallowed  up  all  the  rest. 
Speiiking  of  "  the  phantastical  opinions  of  the  Papists  concern- 
ing  the  justification  of  works,"  he  says:  "They  do  imagine  a 
certain  feith  formed  and  adorned  with  charity.  By  this,  they 
say,  sins  are  taken  away  and  men  are  justified  before  God, 
But  what  else  is  this,  I  pray  you,  but  to  unwrap  Christ  and  to 
strip  him  quite  out  of  our  sins,  and  to  look  upon  them,  not  in 
Christ,  but  in  ourselves.  Yea,  what  is  this  else  but  to  take 
Christ  clean  away,  and  to  make  hiip   utterly  unprofitable  to 

Again,  he  declared  it  to  be  blasphemy,  inspired  by  the  devil, 
to  say  that  faith  without  works  was  dead,  or  to  assert  that 
faith,  unfruitful  of  works,  was  not  onmipotent  to  gain  heaven 
for  the  believer.  One  would  read  with  incredulity  in.  these 
modern  days,  if  the  original  was  not  still  estant  in  proof,  such 
a  passage'  as  the  fbllo^^g : 

"  The  perverters  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  teach  that  even  that 
faith  which  they  call  faith  infused  (Jides  infusa),  not  received 
by  hearing  nor  gotten  by  any  working,  but  created  in  man  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  may  stand  with  deadly  sin,  and  that  the  wick- 
edest men  may  have  this  faith.  Therefore,  they  say,  if  it  be 
alone  it  is  idle  and  utterly  unprofitable.  Thus  they  take  from 
faith  her  office  and  give  it  unto  charity  :  so  that  feith  is  noth- 
ing, except  charity,  which  they  call  the  form  and  perfection 
thereof,  bo  joined  withal.  This  is  a  devilish  and  blasphemous 
kind  of  doctrine,  ,  ,  .  For  if  charity  be  the  form  and 
perfection  of  faith  (as  they  dream),  then  am  I  by  and  by  con- 
strained to  say  that  charity  is  the  chief  part  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  so  I  lose  Christ,  his  blood  and  his  benefits  ;  and 
now  I  rest  altogether  in  a  moral  doing  even  as  the  Pope,  the 
heathen  philosopher,  and  the  Turk."  f 

Yet  agiiin  :  "  The  true  doing  of  the  law  is  a  fidthful  and  a 

*  Commentary  on  Oalatiams,  at  chap.  iii.  Terse  13, 
t  Crnmnxntairjj  on  OalaUam,  at  chap,  iii.  rerae  11, 
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Bpiritual  doing,  which  he  liath  not  that  seeketh  righteousnesa 
by  works.  Therefore  every  doer  of  the  law  and  every  -moral 
viorker  is  acou/rsed  ;  for  he  walketh  in  the  presumption  of  Ilia 
own  righteousness  against  God,"* 

Thia  doctrine  appears,  without  its  Lutheran  intensity,  yet  aub- 
BtaDtial]y  the  same,  in  the  text-book  of  early  Protestantism, 
the  Augsburg  Confession.  We  read  there;  "works  cannot 
reconcile  us  to  God,  or  merit  remission  of  sins,  grace  and  jitsti 
fication,  but  we  obtain  this  by  faith  only."  It  is  added  ;  "  Oia 
divines  teach  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  good  works,  not  that 
we  may  trust  by  them  to  merit  grace,  but  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God."  And  alluding  to  the  accusations  falsely  brought 
against  them  "  of  prohibiting  good  works,"  they  declare  that 
they  have  "  wholesomely  taught  all  the  modes  and  duties  oi 
life,  what  ways  of  life,  what  works  in  any  calling,  are  pleasing 
to  God;"  while  their  adversaries  "urged  puerile  and  unneces- 
sary works,  such  as  certain  holy  days,  certain  fasts,  fraterni- 
ties, pilgrimages,  worship  of  saints,  rosaries,  monasticism  and 
the  like."  f 

*  In  the  English  version  which  I  have  followed,  tho  words  I  have 
italicized  are  not  very  strictly  rendered ;  the  original  being'  even  ettonger 
than  the  translation,  thus  :  ' '  Ideo  maledictns  est  oianis  Legia  operator, 
et  tiwraUa  Sanclua  :  ''  literally  "  moral  Saint,"  Luther  might  have  been 
thinking  of  the  morality  of  monkislt  austerity;  at  all  events,  his  trans- 
lator seeixis  to  have  been  afraid  to  foEow  him  ;  eeein^  that  Saiiit  has 
been  often  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  dect. 

\  All  the  above  quotations  will  be  found  in  article  20,  part  21,  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession.  I  have  followed  the  translation  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Teal,  M.A.,  London,  1842 ;  who  appears  to  have  executed  hia 
task  with  critical  care. 

Considering  that  the  Lutheran  Church  of  America  recently  adopted  a 
resolution  that ' '  this  General  Synod  .  .  .  maintains  the  divine  ob- 
hgation  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  "  (Annual  Cyclopedia  for  1868,  p.  443), 
it  ia  worthy  of  notice,  in  cotmectioc  with  the  above  dictum  touching  ' '  pue- 
rile and  unnecessary  works,"  that  in  the  Angsbui'g  Confession  (article 
7  of  part  2)  the  foUowii^  plain  words  occur  :  "  They  who  judge  that, 
by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  the  observing  of  the  Lord's  day, 
instead  of  the  Sabbath  day,  was   ordained  as  a  th 
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Thus,  though  the  Reformers  tawght  that  faith  requires  no 
works  of  us,*  they  not  only  inculcated,  in  their  sermons,  strim 
morality,  but  the  chief  leaders,  as  Luther,  Calvin,  Melancthon, 
ZwiDijli,  ilhistrated,  by  their  exemplary  lifea,  the  morals  they 
taught,  f 

But  it  behooves  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  man's  upright  in- 
tention, or  his  good  life;  is  one  thing,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
opinions  he  holds,  or  the  doctrines  ho  teaches,  quite  another, 

greatly  err.  The  Scripture  which,  teaches  tiat  the  Mosaic  ceremonies 
since  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel  may  be  omitted,  haa  abrogated  the 
Sabbath.  AEd  yet,  because  it  was  needful  to  ordain  a  certain  day, 
that  the  peoplo  might  know  when  they  ought  to  come  t<^thBr,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Church  appointed  the  LorO's  day, — which  day  seems  to 
have  pleased  the  more  for  this  cause  also,  that  men  might  have  an  ex- 
ample of  Christian  liberty  and  know  that  neither  the  obseeiMnce  of  the 
Sabbath,  mr  of  any  etiter  day,  was  neceaiim^."—TeaSs  Trandation,  pp. 
78,  79. 

No  human  ioatitntjon  is  more  needed  or  more  vaJuable  than  the  set- 
tii^  apart  one  day  in  seven  as  a  time  of  rest  from  worldly  turmoil  and 
of  quiet  for  spiritual  thought.  NevertheleHH  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  views  of  the  Augsburg  Confcssionists  as  to  the  religious  oblation 
in  this  matter  accord  with  the  spirit  of  Christ's  teachings  [Mark  ii.  27, 
etc. ),  and  Paul's  (Coloasiana  ii,  16).  They  evince  philological  accuracy 
also,  seeing  that  there  is  no  Christiaa  SabbatJi.  The  Italians  properly 
call  Saturday,  8abat/y ;  while  they  terra  Sunday,  Domenica,  corre- 
^ondit^  to  our  "  Lord's  Day." 

*  "  Faith  requireth  do  works  of  us,  or  that  we  should  give  anything 
unto  God,  but  that  we,  believing  the  promise  o£  God,  should  receive  of 
him." — Oom.  on  QalaUann,  chap.  iii.  v.  13, 

f  When  some  one  drew,  fi'om  Zwingli's  belief  in  predestination,  the 
practical  inference  that  the  elect  could  not  be  harmed,  sin  as  they 
might,  the  Swiss  Ecformcr's  reply  was,  that  "  whoso  argues  tins  fur- 
nishes proof  that  he  himself  is  not  among  the  elect."— See  his  De 
Protidentia  Dm.,  Opera,  vol.  iv.  p.  140, 

In  this  work  (Opera  iv.  pp.  79, 109,  113),  Zwingli  inculcates  the  doc- 
trine of  Predestination,  running  it  oat  to  all  its  logical  consequences : 
asserting,  for  example,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  originaEy  included  in 
God's  phm ;  aa  also  the  scheme  of  redemption.  This  is  Calvin's  opinion 
also ;  he  terms  the  exclusion  of  the  fall  of  the  first  man  from  the  divina 
predestination,  afrigidum  ei»nment'um.—-Mst.,  B,  3,  C,  33,  |  7, 
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Diderot  taught  atheism  and  openly  avowed  enmity  to  all  relig 
ions  ideas  :*  yet  the  sincerity  of  hia  enthusiasm  in  such  teneta 
ia  beyond  question,  his  works  having  Ijeen  condemned  to  the 
flames,  and  himself  to  prison  for  teaching  them.  The  sceptical 
D'Alembert,  Diderot's  co-laborer  in  the  Encyclopcedie,  strongly 
expressed,  in  his  correspondence  with  Voltaire,  liis  disbelief  in 
Christianity ;  yet  his  benevolence  was  proverbial  and  his  life 
without  a  stain,  f  But  because  such  writers  have  upright  mo- 
tives, or  lead  virtuous  lives,  are  we  thence  to  conclude  that 
the  belief  in  atheism  is  no  injury  to  mankind,  or  that  the  world 
could  do  quite  as  well  without  religion  ? 

These  remarks  have  strictest  application  when,  in  the  works 
of  any  author  how  estimable  soever,  we  come  wpon  such  a  pas- 
sage as  the  following :  "  Thus  you  find  how  richly  gifted  is  a 
Christian  and  baptized  man,  who,  even  if  he  wills  it,  cannot 
forfeit  his  salvation  by  how  many  sins  soever,  unless  he  is  un- 

•  Diderot  ^tait  un  dcsemiemis  lea  plus  ncliarnis  dn  OhriBtianisme, 
et  moma  de  toute  idfie  reUgieoBe ;  il  professait  ouvertement  le  roaterial- 
isme  et  I'atliSame,  et  prfichaifc  ces  doctrines  d'isolautea  aveo  ime  sorts 
d'enthiisiasme  et  de  fanatiame.— Bouillon  :  DicUomimTe  de  Bwgraphie 
UmtertsUe,  art.  "  Diderot." 

f  "D'Alembert  possedait  des  qualities  qail'ont  fait  ahner  et  es- 
timer  de  tous  sea  contemporains ;  au  plus  vif  amour  pom  la  Ecience,  il 
joignajt  la  bienfoisonce  et  lo  da^tareaseiaerit.  ...  II  entreljnt 
aveo  Voltaire  une  correspondauce  suivie  qui  a  eta  pablide  apris  Icnr 
moit :  touadeux  y  cxhalent  leur  haine  contre  la  religion  chrSfcieniie.'' — 
Bouillon:  Dictionnjiire de Biograp/iie  VitiveraeUe, art  "D'Alembert," 

"  When  D'Alembert's  income  amounted  to  8,200  francs,  he  gave  away 
one  half .  .  .  .  The  Bishop  of  Limoges  said  of  him,  duiiug  his  life, 
*  His  manners  are  simple  andhia  conduct  withouta  stain.'  .  .  .  He 
was  the  firat  mathematician  of  hia  day,  and  La  Harpe  aajs  of  him  i  '  I 
know  D'Alembert  well  enough  to  be  able  to  say  that  he  was  seeptical 
m  everything  except  mathematica.  .  .  .  Himself  toleratingail  opin- 
ions, what  ho  censured  in  the  atheists  was  their  intolerant  arrogance. 
.  .  .  Had  it  not  been  for  his  correspondence  with  Voltahe,  tlio 
world  would  not  have  known  except  by  implication  what  his  opinions 
were.  Hia  published  writings  contain  no  expreasion  offensive  to  relig 
ion," — Pffimy  CDCttuptedia,  art.  "D'Alembert," 
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willing  to  believe.  For  no  aina  have  power  to  damn  him  sav« 
only  the  sin  of  incredulity."  * 

Finally,  the  evil  tendency  of  such  opinions  is  aggravated,  in 
Luther's  case,  by  his  fatalist  doctrines,  pushed  even  to  a  dis- 
tinct denial  of  man's  free  agency.    Think  of  the  practical  effect 

— how  deadening  and  discouraging  to  all  virtuous   effort of 

such  a  passage  as  this :  "  The  human  will  is  placed  between 
two,  even  as  a  beast  of  burden.  If  God  mounts  it,  it  wishes 
and  goes  as  God  wills.  ...  If  Satan  mounts  it,  it  wishes 
and  goes  as  Satan  wills.  Nor  is  it  froe  to  run  toward,  or  select, 
either  rider  :  it  is  the  riders  themselves  who  contend  which  shall 
obtain  and  hold  possession  "  t 

Those  who  are  famihar  with  the  original  documents  will  bear 
me  witness  that  the  foiegoing  brief  synopsis  of  Protestajit  opin- 
ions in  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  while  it  omits,  for  brevity's  sake 
many  details,  aeither  exaggerates  nor  extenuates  the  founda- 
*  This  passa^  occurs  in  Luther'a  Treatiee :  Be  Oaptiititate  Babs/ia- 
w*(,1530;  tiie  original  reading  thus:  " Ita  yides  quam  dives  sit  homo 
Chtistiauiia  et  baptisatus,  qui  etiam  yolena  noa  potest  perdere  salatem 
Eua,ia  quactiscunque  peooatis,  nisi  nolet  credere.  Nulla  enim  peccata 
euin  possuut  damnare  nisi  sola  inoredulitas." 

There  are  other  passages  of  similar  purport  ia  Luther's  works  even 
more  offensively  espceesed.  In  a  letter  to  Melancthon  (1031),  quoted 
and  excused  by  Archbishop  Hare,  occnis  a  well-fcnowa  sentence: 
"  Suffioit  qnod  agnovimua  per  divitiaa  glona  Dei  Agnum,  qui  tollit 
pecoata  mundi ;  ah  hoc  non  avellet  aos  peccatum,  etoamsi  millies,  mil- 
lies  uno  die  fomioamur  aut  occidamus." 

By  an  opponent  of  Luther  the  words  ' '  uao  die "  have  been  tnms- 
latcd,  mcocrecUy  of  eoui-ae,  ' '  every  day :  "  but  even  os  it  stands  (how- 
ever pure  may  have  been  the  writer's  mtention)  it  would  be  a  !a«k  of 
candor  to  deny  that  it  supplies,  to  evil-minded  men,  plausible  apolO'T 
for  murder  and  incontinence.  " 

f  "  Sic  humana  voluntas  in  medio  posita  est,  ceujumentum.  Siinsed- 
critDeus,  vult  ct  vadit  quo  volt  Dens,  ut  Psalmua  dicit;  'Factnssum 
sicut  jumentum  et  ego  semper  tecum.'  Si  inaederit  Sataa,  vult  et  vaJit 
quo  vult  Satan.   Necest  inejnsarbitrio  ad  utrum  si 


a  quserere,  sea  ipsi  sesaores  certant  a\)  ipsum  obtinendam  et  posaid 
endum."— LuTiXEB :  Be  Sei-vo  Arbitrio,  part  I.  sec.  34, 
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tion-doctrinea  on  which  rested  the  theologicfll  system  put  forth 
by  the  Leadei-s  of  the  Eeformation ;  to  wit,  thfl  atonement,  in- 
cluding justification  by  faith  alone ;  the  Ml,  the  utter  deprav 
ity  of  man,  and  pi-edestination. 

Such  a  synopsis  was  indispensable  in  treating  the  great  his- 
toriciil  problem  to  which  I  now  revert. 


g  9.  "What  Lesson  does  the  History  of  the  Reformation 

TEACH? 

"  Revealed  religion  13  not  in  the  nature  of  a  pr(^res3iTe  Eciouce.  ,  ,  . 
We  have  no  security  for  the  future  against  tlie  prevalence  of  any  theo- 
logical error  that  has  ever  piavailed  m  time  past  among  Christian 
men. "  — MACAUI.  AY. ' 

Is  that  the  lesson  taught?  .  Guardians  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  is  that  the  Protestant  reply  ? 

If  not,  bestow,  I  pray  you,  dispassionate  attention  on  the 
historical  and  statistical  facts ;  and  give  your  version  of  the 
explanation. 

Tliree  hundred  years,  observe! — from  1570  to  1870 — and 
still,  from  a  Protestant  stand-point,  retrogression,  retrogres- 
sion !  Atthe  beginning  of  that  term,  an  o\ei»helming  Protes- 
taJit  majority  in  Europe;  at  tlie  end  of  the  three  hundred 
years,  two  Catholics  there  for  every  one  Protestant  Among 
ourselves,  at  the  present  day,  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
both  increasing,  indeed  ;  but  at  a  ratio  of  increase  so  difi'erent, 
in  each  sect  respectively,  that  if  it  continues  foi  a  thud  of  a 

*  Already  quoted,  with  context,  at  page  44.  Men,  m  tho  orfc'iodo-^ 
rants,  who  have  probably  bestowed  more  thought  on  this  subject 
than  Macanlay,  have  reached  conclusions  similaJ  to  his. 

"  The  same  impediment  which  prevents  the  formation  of  Theology 
ea  a.  scieace,  is  also  manifestly  fatal  to  the  theory  which  assert  its  pro- 
gresstee  development."— Kasskl  •  Limits  oflMigiinis  T/amgM,  4th  Ed. 
London,  IgSfl.     (Bampton  Lectures.)     The  italics  are  in  the  original 
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century  more,  Roman  Catholics  will  outnumber  Protestants  in 
the  United  States.* 

How  much  longer  are  wo  to  wait  for  the  turning  of  the 
Spiritual  tide  ?  If  we  fight  out  this  fight  of  faith  on  the  same 
hne,  what  reasonable  hope  is  there  that  the  tide  will  turn  in 
our  favor  at  all  ? 

After  a  monition  continued  throughout  so  largo  a  portion  of 
civilized  history — after  so  persistent  a  trial  resulting  ia  such 
miserable  failure — ought  we  still  to  continue  the  strife,  with 
front  unchanged,  hoping  against  hope  in  the  future? 

— Hoping  against  hope !  For  what  a  terrible  thing  would  it 
be  to  conclude  that  it  was  Christ's  very  teachings,  spiritual  and 
ethical,  which  have  boon  on  probation  for  three  centuries,  iu 
the  most  enlightened  portions  of  the  world,  and  that  have  lost 
ground  throughout  all  that  time,  and  are  losing  it  stUl,  against 
a  Church  that  proclaims  the  Ultimate  and  the  Infallible  to  be 
hers,  and  denies  to  the  religions  element  in  man  alike  liberty 
and  progress ! 

Let  us  glance  at  tlie  record,  as  a  connected  whole,  in  a  trust- 
ful, and  candid,  and  catholic  spirit,  ere  we  adopt  a  conclusion 
that  might  well  cause  thoughtful  men  to  regard  the  future  of 
our  race  with  despair. 

The  Christian  record  consists  of  five  narratives — four,  by 
difierent  Evangelists,  of  the  doings  and  sayings  of  Christ,  one  of 
the  doings  of  his  disciples — and  (aside  from  the  Apocalypse) 
of  twenty-one  Epistles,  two-thirds  of  these  penned  by  Paul, 
who  knew  not  the  Great  Teacher,  nor  believed  in  his  teachings 
till  after  his  crucifixion;  the  rest  (with  the  exception  of  two 
or  thi'ee    pages),  f  written  by   the   three   chief   among    the 

•  See  note  on  preceding  page  31. 

t  ' '  The  Epistle  of  Jude  ia  too  ucimportojit  to  be  a  f oi^ry ;  few  por- 
tions of  Scripture,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  could  have  been  mora 
eaeily  spared." —Dietionaiy  6/ t?i«  Bible,  art  "  Jude,"  (edited  by  Wil- 
UAPd  SiHTH,  LL.D.,  Amerioim  reprint,  Bost-on,  1803.) 
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Twelve*  whom  their  Master,  at  the  commencement  of  his  pub 
lie  labors,  selected  as  special  associates  and  co-workers. 

Of  the  Evangelists,  two  certainly  (Matthew  and  John)  were 
Apostles  who  had  daily  opportunities,  throughout  three  yeai's, 
of  personal  interconvse  with  Jesns,  while  it  seems  likely  thai 
the  two  others  also,  Mark  and  Luke,  may  have  known  him, 
and  heard,  from  his  own  lips,  many  of  the  discourses  they  i-e- 
corded,  f 

Now,  with  these  ancient  J  expositions  of  Christian  histo  17 
and  doctrine  all  open  before  them,  how  did  the  Leaders  of  the 
Eeformation  proceed  to  construct  for  the  -world  a  system  o( 
dogmatic  theology  ? 

Substantially,  by  selecting  portions  of  two  epistles,  both 
written  by  the  only  one  of  the  New  Testament  authors  as  to 
whojn  we  know  that  he  never  was  acquainted  with  Jesus  nor 
ever  sat  under  his  ministry ;  and  by  employing  these  as  foun- 
dations and  corner-stone  of  their  entire  spiritual  edifice  :  the 
foundations  being  laid  in  the  utter  depravity  of  all  human 
beings;  their  condemnation  by  their  Maker,  as  criminals, to 
eternal  torments;  theimpossibilityof  deliverance  from  these 
J  by  any   virtuous  effort,  how  earnest  and   persistent 


•  "  The  three,  Peter,  James,  nad  John,  are  with  their  Lord  when  none 
else  die ;  in  the  chamber  of  death  (Mark  v.  37),  in  the  glory  of  the 
tcansfignration  (Matthew  sva  1),  when  he  forewarns  them  of  the  de- 
ecrucHon  of  the  Holy  City  (Mark  idii.  3,  Andrew,  in  this  instance,  with 
thero),  m  the  agony  of  Gothaemane. "— jOditwwoJ^  »/  the  Bible,  art. 
"  John,"  vol.  i.  p.  1105. 

t  The  "  young  man"  mentioned  Mark  siv.  51,  is  usually  supposed  to 
he  Mark  himself.  In  like  manner,  Lake  is  believed  by  many  to  have 
been  one  of  the  two  disciples  to  whom  Christ  showed  himself  after 
death,  on  the  journey  to  Emmaus ;  or,  at  all  events,  to  have  been  ono 
of  the  Seventy.     Soe  DioUomrff  of  tJie  BMe,  vol.  ii,  p.  151. 

X  The  narrative  of  Matthaw  ia  admitted  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  Gos- 
pels, written,  as  some  will  have  it,  eight  or  ten  years  only  after  Chi-ist's 
death,  bat  more  probably  about  the  year  50 ;  Mark  and  Luke  appear  to 
have  written  some  ten  or  twelve  years  later,  and  John  toward  the  oloao 
of  the  first  century,  perhaps  about  the  year  00,  or  05. 
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:  and  the  corner-stone  *  being  the  escape  to  eternal  happi- 
F  a  mere  handful  out  of  a  vast  multitude,  f  selected  not 
e  they  were  batter  than  their  fellows — did  more  good,  were 
more  useful  in  their  day  and  generation— but  because  they  Lad 
adopted  two  articles  of  faith ;  the  first,  that  this  minute  fraction 
of  human  kind,  and  they  alone,  pre-elected  of  God,  are  saved 
from  perdition  by  an  actual  transfer  of  their  sins  to  one  of  the 
three  persona  of  the  Godhead,  and  by  the  terrible  agonies  suf. 
fered  by  that  Holy  Person  ;  J  the  second  {equally  important), 
that  they  themselves  are  among  these  God-elected  few, 

I  think  all  careful  and  candid  students  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures  will  admit  that  had  the  two  Epistles,  to  the  Romans  and 
to  the  Galatians,  never  been  written,  or  never  been  included  in 
the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  the  above  dogmas  would 
never  have  become  the  basis  of  Protestantism.  I  do  not  deny 
that  if  we  select  some  sis  or  eight  chapters  out  of  these  two 
Epistles,  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  rest  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 

•  Luther  evidently  regarded  as  little  better  than  outcasts  all  who 
dissected  from  the  doctiine  o£  imputed  righteousness.  "  If  the  article 
of  jostifioafion  be  once  lost,"  said  he,  "then  is  oil  true  doctrine  lost; 
aJid  B3  many  as  are  in  the  world  that  hold  not  this  doctrine  ate  either 
Jews,  Turks,  Papists,  or  Heretics."— Argument  to  Commeitto/i-y  on. 
Oalatians. 

And  modem  writers  of  autlioritj  amor^  Proteetanta  still  take  a  similar 
view.  "  In  our  day  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  jns- 
tificafdoQ  by  faith.  .  ,  .  The  principle  of  justification  by  God's  free 
grace,  which  delivered  the  Church  from  such  deep  darkness  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  can  alone  renew  this  generation— in  a  word, 
bring  back  to  God  the  world  that  has  forsaken  Him."— Merlb 
D'AuBroBB:  JOstor^ of  t/te Befurrmtioii,  Sodk S. 

+  Calviu  puis  it  even  more  strongly  ;  he  speaks  of  professors  of  relig- 
ion as  "  a  great  multitude  in  which  the  children  of  God  are,  ulna !  but 
a  handful  of  unknown  people,  like  a  few  grains  on  the  thceshii^- floor 
under  a  great  heap  of  straw."    liiit.,  B.  4,  C.  I. 

t  "We  may  imagine  what  dreadful  and  horrible  agonies  Christ  must 
have  suffered  while  he  was  conscious  of  etandii^  at  the  tribunal  of  God, 
accnaed  as  a  cruoinal  on  our  aooount  "—ItuiL  ,  B.  3,  0.  14,  g  IS. 
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tures,  we  may  lo^cally  deduce  from  these  some  such  scheme  of 
redemption  as  the  Eeformera  set  up. 

Had  Luther  and  Calvin  a  right  to  make  this  exclusive  selec- 
tion? Beyond  doubt  Luther  held  to  that  opinion.  With  hia 
usual  fearlessness,  he  claimed  the  privilege  to  judge  the  entire 
record,  holding  fast  to  what  seemed  to  him  from  the  Lord  and 
leaving  the  rest.  Following  the  spirit  of  a  Pauline  t«xt,*  he 
says :  "  Doubtless  the  prophets  studied  Bloses,  and  the  Liter 
prophets  studied  the  earlier  ones,  and  wrote  down  in  a  book 
their  good  thoughts,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  though 
these  good  and  true  teachers  and  searchers  sometimes  fell  upon 
hay,  straw,  and  wood,  and  did  not  build  of  pure  silver,  gold,  and 
precious  stones  alone,  yet  the  fovmdation  remains,"  f 

He  makes  the  distinction  between  the  message  and  the  mes- 
senger, saying  elsewhere :  "  When  I  hear  Moses  enjoining  good 
works,  I  hear  him  as  I  do  one  who  executes  the  order  of  an 
Emperor  or  prince'     But  this  is  not  to  hear  God  himself."  J 

Nor  must  we  imagine  that  Luther,  restricted  his  liberty  of 
choice  and  rejection  to  the  old  Testament.  One  of  the  most 
outspoken  of  mankind,  he  sometimes  lets  us  into  the  inner 
workings  of  hia  mind— a  curious  study.  He  advises  those  who 
find  difficulty  in  reconciling  other  portions  of  scripture  with  hia 
iavorite  texts  from  GaJatians,  to  reply  to  an  adversary  after  this 
wise :  "  Thou  settest  against  me  the  servant,  that  is  to  say  the 
Scripture,  and  that  not  whoUy  but  certain  passages  touching 
the  law  and  works.  But  I  come  with  the  Lord  himself  who  is 
above  the  Scripture.  ...  On  Hun  I  hold ;  Him  I  stick 
to  and  leave  works  unto  thee.  .  .  .  Hold  fast  to  this  and 
lay  it  against  all  the  sentences   of  the   law  and   say :  '  Dost 

*  1  Cormtbiana  iii.  13. 

\  The  passage  occnra  in  the  Preface  to  Luther's  CommenUines  on  Vie 
fovT  books  of  Mvsea  :  ("Annotat.  iiber  die  funf  Buchec  Moses.") 

Tlie  reader  will  find,  in  Bccitaclineider's  work  entitled  Luther  und 
eeine  Zeit  (1817),  pp.  97-69,  the  freer  opinions  of  Luther  about  inepira- 
tioa,  bronght  testier. 

i  See  Walch's  collection  of  Luther's  works,  vol.  vii.  p.  3044. 
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thou  hear  thia,  Satan  ? '  Here  he  must  needs  give  place, 
for  ho  knowa  that  Christ  is  his  Lord  and  Master."  * 

We  find  a  remarkable  examplo  of  the  bold  manner  in  which 
Luther  acted  out  these  sentiments,  James,  aa  we  have  seen 
■was  one  of  tlie  most  prominent  among  Chiist'a  apostles.  To 
him,  whom  he  had  trusted  on  earth,  Jesus  appeared  after  his 
deatli.f     Paul,  coming  to  Jerusalem  and  finding  the  disciples 

afraid  of  him — as   not  believing  him  to  be  a  disciple was 

brought  by  Barnabas  to  Peter  and  James,  and  by  them  accred- 
ited to  the  brethren.  J  Afterward  James  reached  the  highest 
offices  of  trust  in  the  gift  of  the  eariy  Christian  Church.  § 

But  this  distinguished  apostle,  author  of  the  epistle  which 
hears  his  name,  sets  forth  in  that  epistle  doctrine  diametrically 
opposed  to  Paul's  justification  by  faith  without  works.  He 
there  teaches  that  faith  alone  cannot  save,  seeing  that  the  devils 
also  believe  and  tremble;  finally  declaring,  "As  the  body 
without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  without  works  is  dead 

*  CmrnnentaHii  on  the  GalaUans  ;  on  chap.  hi.  Terse  10,  last  para- 
graph. 

I  All  commentators  are  agreeil  that  it  is  to  this  James  that  the  text 
1  Corinth.  Xy.  7,  apphes.  The  apparition  seems  to  have  been  first 
speciaHj  to  him ;  afterward  to  all  the  apostles. 

t  Acts  U  27.  With  this  test  compare  GcUatiam  ii.  18,  19,  where 
Paul,  after  stating  that  he  Eaw  Peter  and  abode  with  Lim  fifteen  days, 
adds  :  "  But  other  of  the  apostles  saw  I  none,  save  James,  the  Lord's 
brother." 

§  A.D.  49,  he  was  President  of  the  Apostolic  Council.  Later  he  was 
formally  appointed  by  the  Aposties  Bishop  of  Jerasalera.  For  his  ex- 
ceeding upr^htness  he  was  sumamed  "The  Just."— See  Smpth's 
Bictionan/  of  the  Bible,  voL  i.  p.  024. 

1  James  ii.  28.  But  the  Apostle's  statement  of  this  doctrine  runs 
through  the  last  half  of  the  chapter,  verses  14  to  26.  Abraham  and 
Eahab  are  spoken  of  as  having  been  justified  by  worka :  and  James 
adds  :  "  Ye  see  how  that  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith 
only."_v.  24.' 

I  do  not  allege  that  James  meant  to  say  that  a  man  can  earn  justifi- 
cation by  works ;  nor  do  I  Itelieve  that  he  held  to  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
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Now  how  does  Luther  deal  with  such  a  passage  as  this,  fioin 
so  eminent  a  Bource  ?  Curtly  enough.  More  logical  or  more 
candid  than  some  of  hia  commentators  who  have  sought  to 
reconcile  the  in«concilable,  he  rejects  the  authority  ;  declaring 
that  James's  entire  contribution  to  the  New  Testament  is  but 
"  an  Epistle  of  straw."  *  Marvellous  example  of  the  effect 
wlach  maybe  produced  in  an  enthusiastic  mind,  when  it  dwells, 
with  the  partiality  of  love,  on  a  favorite  dogma !  f 

That  the  bold  Reformer  was  entitled  to  the  privilege  here 
assumed,  every  friend  of  religious  freedom  will  admit,  whatever 
he  may  think  of  good  Martin's  discretion  in  the  mode  of  exer- 
cising it.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  to  Luther,  or  to  any 
honest,  earnest  seeker  after  truth,  the  right  to  judge  for  him- 
self, as  regards  the  Bible,  between  the  gold  and  silver  and  the 
fieation  as  a  reward  of  well-doii^,  but  only  as  a  consequent  of  good 

•  "Epistola  stcaminea"  is  Luther's  expression:  it  occurs  in  hia 
preface  to  the  New  Testament.-  A  writer  in  the  Dictwnary  of  the 
j5sWe  (vol.  i.  p.  92G),  says  :  "  Lutlier  seems  to  have  withdrawn  the 
ejcpresaion,  after  it  had  Ijeen  two  years  before  the  world."  I  find  no 
proof  whatever  of  tiiis.  Caristadt,  a  coutemporarr  of  Luther  and  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  De  Ctnonids  Scriptun),  reprehends  Luther 
for  his  opinion  about  James  (Hagenbaoh's  Uutory  of  Doctrines,  vol. 
ii.  note  to  page  341) ;  but  the  great  Eeformer  was  not  a  man  to  shrink 
from  an  opinion  once  published,  because  an  opponent  attacked  it. 

+  The  Epistle  thus  summarily  dealt  with  is  filled  with  the  noblest 
passages,  and  holds  more  strictly  to  the  spirit  of  Christ'  a  teachings  than 
any  other  embraced  in  the  Canon.  Compare  James  i.  3  ;  i.  30 ;  ii.  8, 
9;  ii.13;  iii.l7;  v.l;  v.  13  ;  the  last  clause  of  v.  16,  and  other  tests 
from  this  Epistle,  with  the  words  of  Jesns.  This  apostle's  strict  ad- 
herence to  his  Mastez'a  doctrine  may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
Epistle  is  the  eailiest  in  date;  beir^  written,  as  is  usually  calculated, 
about  twelve  years  only  after  Christ's  death. 

James  is,  more  preeminently  than  any  other  Apostle,  the  moral 
teacher  of  the  New  Testament.  Where  have  we  u  more  excellent 
definition  of  rehgion  than  he  has  given  us  ?  "  Pure  reli^on  and  unde- 
filed  before  God  and  the  Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  the 
widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  one's  self  nnapotted  from  the 
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hay  and  straw  which  it  may  contain.  Then,  too,  wc  must  ad- 
mit the  grpat  importance  of  the  distinction  which  Luther  sets  no 
between  tlie  message  and  the  messenger.  We  hear  God  through 
Hb  works  or  his  interpreters  only  ;  and  that,  as  Luther  re- 
minds us,  "is  not  to  hear  God  himself." 

This  only  I  assert,  that  it  -was  not  the  grand  system  of  spiri- 
tual ethics  taught  by  Jesus  which  was  arrested  in  its  progress 
for  centuries,  which  failed  to  mate  headway  against  human 
claimants  of  infallibility,  which  lost  more  than  half  the  gi-oujid 
it  had  gained,  which  cannot  hold  its  own  against  the  Roman 
hierarchy  to-day — it  was  but  au  Augustinian  commentary  on 
some  of  the  scholasticisms  of  St.  Paul. 

I  find  abundant  proof  of  this  assertion  in  the  gospel  record, 
taken  as  a  whole.  In  its  general  aspect  what  do  we  find  to  be 
its  essential  features  ? 


§  10.  SpraiT  AND  Teachiscs  of  Ciiristias 

THOSE  OF  Calvinistic  akd  Lutheran  Theology. 

a  a  witness,  disappeared  behind  the  Aagsburg  Confee- 


Men  did  well,  after  countless  ages  marked  with  fitful  strug- 
gles only  toward  the  light,  to  turn  over  a  leaf  in  the  world's 
chronology,  and  begin  to  date  ita  years  afresh,  from  the  time 
when,  at  last,  a  Teacher  spoke  to  its  heait  and  to  the  affections 
there  crushed  and  to  the  spirit  of  God  there  dormant ;  instead 
of  addressing  its  fears,  its  superstitions,  and  its  evil  passions. 

Ignorance  or  cynicism  aione  denies  or  overlooks  the  moral 
and  spiritual  progress  of  mankind.  But  to  what  is  that  prog- 
ress due  ?  To  a  spirit  inherent  in  our  race  as  is  the  vital  prin- 
ciple in  the  bare-limbed,  snow-clad  forest-tree — a  spirit  that 
hardly  manifested  existence  through  the  long,  barren  winter  of 
human  barbarism,  but  now,  stin-ed  to  energy  in  this  spring-timo 
•  Leaders  of  tlie  JUformatkm  (London,  1809),  p.  87. 
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of  civilisation,  puts  fortli,  of  its  kind,  fresli,  green  leafege,  to 
gladden  tbe  world. 

How  is  tliis  spirit  named  ?  When  it  stills,  in  the  individual, 
or  the  nation,  the  fierce  impulses  of  comhativeness,  and  bids 
discard  brutal  force  and  substitute  the  mild  appliances  of  reason, 
it  is  called  Peace.  When  it  softens  the  asperity  of  human 
codes,  and  tempers  indignation  against  the  wrong-(3oer,  we  name 
it  Mekcy.  When  it  seeks,  in  a  neighbor's  conduct,  the  good 
and  not  the  evil ;  when  it  respects,  in  others,  independence  of 
thought  and  speech,  and  finds  in  honest  difference  of  opinion 
no  cause  of  offence ;  its  name  is  Chakity.  When  it  attracts  us 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  of  every  tribe  and  tongue,  impelling  us 
to  take  them  by  the  hand  and  do  them  good,  wc  call  it  Kind- 
ness. By  whatever  name,  under  all  its  phases,  a  gentle  spirit ; 
eminently  civilizing,  humanizing ;  tlie  herald  of  virtue,  the  dis- 
penser of  happiness. 

As  it  happens  that,  wliOe  winter  stiU  lingeringly  maintains 
dominion  over  earth,  there  sometimes  intervenes  a  day  of  bright 
sunshine,  harbinger  of  others,  wanner  and  brighter  yet,  to 
come  ;  so  is  it  also  with  the  changing  seasons  of  the  spiritual 
■world.  There  have  been  gleams  of  premature  brightness  shed 
over  an  age  still  too  wintry  for  their  maintenance ;  there  floats, 
sometimes,  the  faint  fragrance  of  a  summer  yet  afar  off. 

Of  this  there  have  been  marked  examples,  far  back  in  human 
history.  In  these  we  dimly  recognize  the  divine  efflation.  Bat 
we  recognize  it  as  we  do  the  remote  star  in  the  night^heaven. 
Star  and  sun  shine  upon  us  alike  with  celestial  light ;  yet  there 
IS  one  gloiy  of  the  sun,  enlightener  of  tho  earth,  and  another 
of  the  pale,  twinkling  btai.  And  never,  in  all  the  history  of 
our  1  ace,  has  the  gentle  spirit  of  which  I  have  spoken  been 
heialded  to  humankind  as  it  -was,  more  than  eighteen  centuries 
&mce,  in  one  of  the  Asiatic  dependencies  of  the  Eoman  Empire. 
A  voice  from  Galileo,  first  heard  by  fishermen,  its  earliest 
teachings  caught  up  by  publicans  and  sinners,  has  reached, 
albeit  through  the  din  of  eontroversialism,  the  entire  civilized 
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Aside  from  parasitic  subtleties  of  doctrine  which  have  com- 
monly enljindled  zeal  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  practical  im- 
j)Ortance,  what  is  the  mastisr-principle,  pervading  the  entire 
code  of  Christian  spiritualism  and  Chiistian  morality, — givin" 
ifc  life  and  character,  conspicuously  distinguishing  it  from  the 
Jewiah  and  all  other  harsh  systems  of  an  austere  Past  ? 

It  is,  as  to  God,  the  regarding  Him  not  as  an  implacable 
Sovereign,  armed  with  the  terrors  of  the  Law,  whose  wrath  is 
&  consuming  fire ;  but  as  a  dear  Father — his  tender  merciea 
over  all  hia  other  works — who  exacts  not  long  prayer  nor  for- 
mal sacrifice  ;  accepting,  as  most  fitting  service  to  Himself,  the 
aid  and  comfort  we  may  have  given  to  His  suffering  creatures. 
And,  as  to  man,  it  is  the  substitution,  in  all  his  affairs,  whether 
international,  legislative,  litigant,  executive,  or  social,  of  the 
Liw  of  kindness  for  the  rule  of  violence.  It  is  the  replacement, 
throughout  God's  world,  of  war  by  peace,  of  severity  by  hu- 
manity :  for  contention  the  enthronement  of  meekness ;  and  for 
hatred,  of  love. 

We  find,  indeed,  scintillations  from  such  a  spirit  dating  prior 
to  the  Christian  era :  in  the  Grecian  schools  of  phiJosopliv,  es- 
pecially from  the  lips  of  Socrates  speaking  through  the  tran- 
scripts of  Plato ;  and  even  coming  to  us  from  an  earlier  school, 
in  the  moral  code  promulgated  by  the  great  sage  of  China,  the 
contemporary  of  Pythagoi-as  and  of  Solon.  Confucius,  twenty, 
four  centuries  ^ince,  forbade  revenge  of  injuries,  commended 
clemency,  denounced  self-righteousness,  and  declared  that  the 
very  foundation  of  all  law  was  this,  that  we  should  do  as  we 
would  be  done  by.* 

But  what  was  subordinate  injunction  or  incidental  embellish- 
ment only  in  older  codes  is  of  the  Christian  system  the  soul 
and  essence.     Scarce  a  maxim  but  it  colors ;  liardly  a  precept 

•  Tela  ;  Life  and  Morals  of  Gonfitelm,  reprinted  from  the  edition 
of  lijOl  (London,  1818) ;  pp.  80,  82,  80,  02.  But  Confucius  inculcated 
hatred  of  bad  men,  as  of  the  slanderer,  tie  reviler,  tbc  man.  wise  in 
his  own  conceit,  tiie  fool  who  oensurea  [p.  01).  Compare  with  this, 
Matthew  v.  43,  44. 
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to  whicli  it  does  not  give  tone.  It  is  not  one  of-  many  mini* 
trant  spirits,  but  the  presiding  deity.  Love  is  the  fulfllling  of 
the  Law. 

It  would  be  -wrong  to  say  that  such  a  system  was  out  of 
place  eighteen  hundred  years  a,go,  under  a  rule  of  legal  ven- 
geance and  a  code  of  retaliation.  Even  in  those  days,  as  long 
before,  the  still  small  voice  in  human  nature,  though  commonly 
drowned  by  the  clang  of  arms  and  the  noisy  conflict  of  rude 
passions,  doubtless  bore  witness,  when  it  could  be  heard  above 
the  tumult,  in  iavor  of  the  new  philosophy ;  testifying  to  its 
justice,  sympathizing  with  its  kindly  spirit.  And  to  this 
steadfast  ally  within  the  citadel  is  to  be  ascribed  its  preserva- 
tion amid  the  hostile  elements  around. 

Yet  one  can  hardly  imagine  anything  more  at  variance  with 
the  temper  of  Christianity  than  the  everyday  thoughts  and 
doings  of  men,  not  only  at  the  period  whence  it  dates,  but  long 
thereafter.  And  it  is  a  thing  very  remarkable  that  the  name  was 
adopted  and  revered,  ago  after  age,  while  scarcely  pretence  waa 
maintained  of  obedience  to  the  gentle  precepts  that  character- 
ized it.  The  warrior-monk  of  Malta,  after  Le  had  lost,  amid 
luxury  and  license,  every  virtue  except  valor,  called  himself  a 
Christian.  Tlie  half-million  of  crusaders  who  six  centuries 
since  assembled  at  the  call  of  Father  Dominic,  and  marched 
forth,  the  cross  emblazoned  on  their  breasts,  to  exterminate  the 
schismatic  Waldeosea— laid  claim  to  tho  title  of  Christian  pil- 
grims. Torquemada— he  who  during  one  brief  inquisitoriate 
burned  five  thousand  heretics,*  and  gave  up  ten  times  that  num- 
ber to  torture  or  other  punishment — caused  the  rack  to  be 
stretched  and  the  martyr-fire  to  he  kindled,  by  the_  authority  of 
Christianity.  Like  the  disciples  demanding  fire  from  heaven  to 
consume  the  inhospitable  Samaritans,  these  men  knew  not  what 
manner  of  spirit  animated  Him,  whom  they  vainly  professed  to 
follow  and  to  serve. 

*  Variously  estimated,  by  different  writers,  from  two  to  eight  thou- 
■and.  I  have  asaomed  the  mean,  wbicli  I  judge  from  the  evidence  to  ba 
under  rather  thHjU  over  the  truth. 
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Through  these  earliest  and  worst  profaaationa  of  her  name, 
Christianity  is  at  length  emerging.  We  have  probably  outlived 
the  era  of  religious  persecution  unto  death.  You  can  speak  of 
Komaa  Catholicism  and  I  of  Calvinism,  without  risk  that  either 
of  U3  should  be  brought  to  the  stake. 

Under  favor  of  this  freedom,  I  may  ask  you  dispassionately 
to  reflect  how  far  the  theology  taught  by  the  Leaders  of  the 
Reformation  conforms  to,  or  diverges  from,  the  rehgion  of 
Christ.  The  subject  should  be  approached — reverently,  prayer 
fully,  yes — but  fearlessly  also.     The  truth  maketh  free. 

I  admit,  in  advance,  that  a  doctrinal  system  which,  in  various 
phases,  has  pervaded  Chrbteadom  for  fifteen  hundred  years, 
may  rightfully  demand  to  be  respectfully  dealt  with  by  the  his- 
torian, the  statesman,  the  philosopher.  We  may  rationally  as- 
sume, too,  that  in  a  certain  stage  of  mental  development,  such 
a  system,  like  war,  may  have  had  its  mission.  Yet  this  theory 
does  not  bar  the  hypothesis  that  its  days  are  aumbei-ed,  or  that 
its  mission  is  already  fulfilled.  To  everything  there  is  a  season. 
Like  the  dt^ma— as  ancient  as  itself,  and  still  nominally  ac- 
cepted by  two  hundred  millions  of  people — that  the  Holy 
Ghost  ever  guides,  exclusively  and  with  unerring  wisdom,  the 
one  only  true  and  Catholic  Church — the  dooti-iue  of  innate  and 
incurable  depravity,  supplemented  by  vicarious  atonement,  may 
be  destined  speedily  to  pass  away. 

If  it  shall  appear  that  such  a  doctrine,  though  taught  by  Paul, 
conflicts  with  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  then  we  shall  be  relieved 
from  the  despairing  conclusion  that  Christianity  is  losing 
ground,  century  by  century.  If  it  shall  further  apjiear  that 
these  favorite  dogmas  tend  to  retard  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  to  lower  the  standard  of  morality,*  then  we  need  not  ac- 

•  In  some  of  tho  Bucueeding  pages,  I  sliall  speak,  at  lajrge,  of  Plen- 
017  Inspiration.  Meanwliile,  if  the  doctrine  of  Luther  siifB.ee  not, 
in  the  eyes  of  my  clerical  readers,  to  justify  mo  in  assuming  it  to  bo 
possible  that  a  few  of  St.  Paul's  chapters  are  but  etraw  instead  of 
gold,  let  tiiem  be  reminded  what  one  of  the  moat  eminent  and  enlight- 
ened ttinoDg^  the  d^nitaries  of  the  Ftiglmh  Church  has  left  on  record  : 
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cepfc  Macaulay's  corollary  that  there  ia  no  progressive  element 
in  our  religion,  and  no  security,  in  the  future,  against  any  the- 
ological fallacy  of  the  past. 

In  a  brief  address  like  this,  it  ia  impracticable  to  collate  the 
writings  of  Calvin  and  Luther  with  the  teachings  of  Chtist. 
Text  crowds  on  text ;  one  would  have  to  transcribe  half  the 
biography  of  the  Tostament. 

And  liow  unnecessary  would  be  such  a  collation,  if  we  of 
this  generation  could  but  examine  that  Testament  uninfluenced 
by  preconceptions ! 

Lat  us  imagine  Christcodom  to  have  known,  unti!  the  prea- 
ent  day,  no  Bibla  save  Calvin's  Insfcitutoa  and  Luther's  Gala- 
lian  Comnientary.  Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  receiviDg  for  the 
firat  time,  now  under  the  lights  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
utterances  of  him  whom  it  calls  "  Lord,  Lord,"- — to  be  reading 
the  just-found  words  of  Jesus, as  the  peasantry  of  Germany  and 
England  read  them  fresh  from  the  pens  of  Luther  and  of  Tyn- 
dale.  Ail !  small  need  would  there  be  then  of  comment  or 
studied  compai'ison!  The  theology  that  rejoices  in  its  ortho- 
doxy to-day  would  melt  away  in  a  single  year  before  the  glow 
of  the  teachings  by  the  sea  and  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Thus  emsr^ng  to  view,  what  a  record  would  it  he  to  us ! — 
with  first  impressiona  undalled  by  formal  iterations  ;  with  con- 
victions still  to  ba  formed,  not  perverted  from  earliest  child- 
liooJ  into  antiquated  grooves  ;  its  words  fresh  with  their  orig- 
inal meaning  ;  no  dogmatic  gloss  to  dim  ita  simple  lessons ;  no 
obscuring  commentary  to  cloud  its  priceless  truths.  Some 
things,  no  doubt,  would  startle  us;  others  might  cause  us  to 

"  I  express  myself  with  caution  lest  I  should  lie  mistaken  to  vilify  rea- 
son ;  wbich  is,  indeed,  the  only  faculty  we  have  Vi'hereH'ith  to  judge 
conceniing  anything',  eveu  ravclation  itself  ;  or  be  understood  to  asscct 
that  a  supposed  revelation  cannot  be  projed  false  from  internal  ohar.io- 
lei3.  For  it  may  contain  clear  immoralitiea  or  oontradictionH ;  and  either 
of  thesa  would  prove  it  false." — Bishop  Butler  :  Anal/xjij  iif  Hdiffi'oJi, 
partii.  uhap.  3,  p.  201.     (London  Ed,  1809.  ] 
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call  in  question  tlie  accuracy  of  tbe  biographer's  recollections 
A  portion  of  Luther's  "  hay  and  straw,"  we  should  detect ;  bui 
the  pure  gold  would  ba  readily  recognized;  the  grand  founda- 
tion would  remain.* 

"  Repant,  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand  1 "  |  These 
would  be  the  first  words  of  exhortation  that  met  our  eye. 
Next  we  should  learn  that  the  "  gospel  of  the  kingdom "  was 
preached. J  The  gospel !  That  word  would  come  to  iis  in  its 
etymological  purity,  §  not  overlaid  by  suggestions  of  catechism 
and  faith-confessions.  It  would  inform  us  that  Jesus,  the 
Ano!Nted,||  came  a  Messenger  of  Good  Tidings. 

Good  tidings? — to  us  who  had  been  hearing  such  as  these? 
"  Every  thing  in  man,  the  understanding  and  will,  the  body  and 

•  I  may  here  advert  to  what  I  have  touched  upon  elsewhere  ia  this 
volume  that,  in  a  general  way,  I  regard  the  three  sjnoptical  gospels — 
the  earlier  written— as  much  more  reliable  than  the  later  biography  of 
John ;  and  I  have  therefore  chiefly,  though  not  entirely,  trusted  to 
them  for  Christ's  teachii^a.  The  nearer  (in  time)  to  the  Master,  the 
more  we  fiud  of  the  gold  and  the  less  of  the  dross. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Jnatin  Martyr,  who  usually  refers  to  his  au- 
thorities specifically,  never  quotes  either  of  the  Evangelists  by  name ; 
but,  instead,  what  he  calls:  Memoirs  of  tlie  Apostles.  The  remarka- 
ble coincidences  not  only  in  incident,  bat  often  almost  literal,  between 
the  three  synoptioal  gospels  seem,  to  point  to  some  common  origin  for 
these  biographies ;  and  it  has  been  su^ested  that  this  common  source 
inay  haie  been  a  Memoir  or  Bii^aphj,  drawn  up  from  the  recoHee- 
tiona  of  Christ's  relatives,  his  Apostles,  and  other  prominent  disciples, 
EOOQ  after  the  ccucifixioo.     This  seems  to  me  a  reasonable  hypothesis. 

+  Matthew  iv.  17 ;  Mark  i.  15. 

X  Matthew  iv.  23  ;  Mark  i.  14. 

§  It  would  be  superfluous,  but  that  it  is  so  often  overlooked,  to  recall 
to  the  reader's  memory  that  the  word  gospd  (god-spellj  derives  from  the 
two  Anglo-Saxon  words:  God,  good  ;  and  speU,  history  or  tiding-s. 

I  The  titles  "The  Christ"  and  "The  Mosgiah"  hardly  recall  to  us 
BOW  the  fact,  that  both  mean  simply  The  Anointed;  the  former  in 
Greek,  the  latter  in  Hebrew.  ' 

The  disciples,  soon  after  the  crucifixion|  "lifting  up  their  voice  to 
God  with  one  accord,"  designated  their  Master  (Acta  iv,  37)  as  "  Thj 
holy  child  Jesus,  whom  Thou  hast  anointed." 
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soul,  is  polluted.*.  .  ,  ,  God  finds  nothing  in  men  tliat 
can  incite  him  to  bless  them."  f 

What  good  tidings,  then  ?     Thcso— 

"  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit ;  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  Leaven.  Blessed  are  they  that  moura ;  for  they  shall  be 
comforted.  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  tbey  shall  inherit  the 
earth.  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled.  Blessed  are  the  merci- 
ful ;  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Blessed  are  the  pure  ir 
heart ;  for  they  shall  see  God.  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers, 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God,"  J 

So,  again,  to  ears  accustomed  to  doctrine  like  tiiia:  "All 
children  are  depraved  from  their  very  birth;  .  .  .  their 
■whole  nature  must  be  odious  and  abomiuable  to  God  "  §— how 
■would  sound  the  good  tidings  brought  by  another  Teacher, 
guiding  U3  from  darkness  to  the  "  light  of  life  "  ?  || 

"  Jesus  took  little  children  in  hia  arms  and  blessed  them, 
saying :  '  Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven :'  and  to  his  dis- 
ciples he  added :  '  Except  ye  receive  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  a 
little  child,  ye  cannot  enter  therein.' "  ^ 

Yet  again  :  In  the  gospel  from  Geneva  we  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  read :  "  The  ■whole  world  does  not  belong  to  its  Crea- 
tor :  .  ,  .  grace  delivers  from  the  curse  and  wrath  of  God 
a  few,  .  .  ,  but  leaves  the  world  to  its  destruction.  **  .  .  , 
I  stop  not  to  notice  those  fanatics  who  pretend  that  grace  is 
offered  equally  to  all."  |f 

But  how  would  our  hearts  warm  within  us  when  we  found, 
in  the  Gospel  from  Galilee,  invitation  to  all  those  who  labor 
and  are  heavy-laden  upon  earth  :  "Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given 
you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
to  you :  for  every  one  that  asketh  roceiveth,  and  he  that  scek- 

*  See  preceding  page  73.  If  Lute  sviii.  15-17. 

t  Bee  preceding  page  74.  **  See  the  words  of  Calvin  at  pre 

t  MattLew  v.  3-10.  ceding  page  78. 

§  See  proceding  pages  74,  75.  ff  See  preceding  page  75. 

1  John  viii.  13. 
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sth,  fimleth  ;  and  to  liim  that  knocketh  it  shall  be  opened.  ,  . 
If  yo,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  imto  your  chil- 
dren, how  much  more  shall  your  Fa,ther  which  is  in  Heaven, 
give  good  gifts  to  them  tliat  ask  Him?  "  * 

Kor  should  we  find  the  teachings  that  had  come  from  Wit- 
tenberg  to  agree,  any  bstter  than  Calvinism,  with  the  tidings 
from  Nazareth,  at  last  laid  open  before  us ;  seeing  that  Luther 
had  taught  us  in  this  wise :  "  To  say  that  ikith  is  nothing  un- 
less charity  be  joined  withal,  is  a  devilish  and  blasphemous 
doctrine,  f  .  .  .  Every  doer  of  the  law  and  every  moral 
worker  is  accursed."  J 

But  in  the  new  gospel  we  should  find  Christ  saying  :  "When 
thou  makest  a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the 
blind ;  and  thou  shalt  be  blessed  :  they  cannot  recompense 
thee,  but  thou  shalt  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the 
just."  g 

We  should  probably  call  to  mind,  too,  that  from  Witten- 
berg we  had  heard  :  "  Ho  that  says  the  gospel  requires  woiks 
for  salvation,  I  say,  flat  and  plain,  is  a  liar."  j| 

But  when  we  open  that  gospel  itself,  how  different  the  read- 
ing! "  Whosoever  shall  do  and  teach  the  commandments,  the 
same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  % 

As  we  proceeded  in  the  beautiful  gospel-story,  new  sur- 
prises would  meet  ua  at  every  step. 

That  sinner  of  the  olden  time,  was  she,  with  her  many  sins, 
forgiven  because  she  believed  much  ?  We  should  find  the 
record  to  read — "  because  she  loved  much."  ** 

And  that  other  sinner,  sot  in  the  midst  for  condemnation, 
was  she  bade  to  go  and  believe  that  a  Holy  Vicar  bore  her 
sins  ?  Verily,  no.  We  should  learn  that  she  was  left  uncon- 
domned  and  bade  to  "  go  and  sin  no  more."  ff 

That  prayer  of  prayers  (it  would  seem  to  us,  Geneva-taught) 

*  Matthew  yii  11.     ,  [  gee  preceding  page  51, 

I  See  preceding  page  83.  K  Matthew  v.  19. 

i  See  preceding:  page  84.  "■  Luke  viiL  47. 

§  Luko  siv.  13,  14.  f  f  John  Tiii.  10. 
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ought  not  to  have  read  :  "  Forgive  ns  our-  sins  as  we  forgivH 
thsra  tliat  sin  against  us ;  "  *  but  thus :  "  Reckon  it  to  us  fur 
righteousness  that  otir  sins  are  transfenvsd  to  thy  Son  ami  that 
we  are  elected  of  Thee." 

Then,  again,  when  amid  Christ's  good  tidings  we  heard  of  the 
gi-eut  "joy  in  Ileavea  over  one  sinner  that  repeiitetb,"  tlie 
question  would  be  sure  to  arise :  "  Why,  when  a  sinner  re- 
pents, should  there  be  joy  at  all,  if  it  be  election,  and  not  re- 
pentance, that  has  power  to  save?  " 

But  chiefly  would  the  wondrous  narrative-teachings  of  Jesua 
be  lOiely  to  airest  our  attention ;  and  what  profound  subject 
for  thought  sliould  we  find  ia  them  ! 

Suppose  that,  fresh  from  the  Reformer's  scheme  of  atone- 
ment, wo  came  upon  that  noblest  of  parables,  the  story  of  the 
prodigal  son.  The  father  (we  shotild  read)  bade  bving  forth 
the  beat  robe  and  put  it  on  him,  and  a  ring  on  his  hand  and 
shoos  OQ  his  feet.  Was  this  advancement  (typical  of  God's 
good-will  to  a  sinner)  duo  to  the  son's  sudden  adoption  of  a 
dogma,  and  to  his  certain  belief  that  he  was  favored  of  his 
father  and  destined  to  happiness  ?  "A  thousand  times,  no !  " 
(we  should  have  to  reply).  It  was  due  to  the  lost  one's  hu- 
mility and  repentance ;  to  Lis  sorrow  for  the  past,  and  his 
resolution  to  lead  an  amended  life  of  usefulness,  even  in  a 
menial's  place,  "  Eather,  I  have  sinned  against  Ileavea  and 
before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son; 
make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants." 

Next,  perhaps,  reaching  the  parable  of  the  man  travelling 
into  a  far  country,  we  might  be  reading  how  he  called  his 
servants  and  delivered  to  them  his  goods ;  how  one  servant 
improved  the  talents  he  had  received  and  to  him  it  was  said  : 
"  Enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord ;  "  then  how  another  servant 
left  his  talent  unemployed,  and  was  sent "  into  outer  darkness." 
Sti-aightway  it  would  suggest  itself  to  us  that,  unless  we  had 

*  There   are  two   Blightlj  vatiant   vennonB  :  Matthew  vL  12,  14; 
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been  misled  by  blind  teachers,  this  parable  ought  to  have  stated 
that  the  one  servant,  who  sought  justiiication  through  the 
works  he  had  done,  was  told  that  no  man  can  be  justified  by 
■works,  aud  ao,  dismissed  to  "  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  ;  " 
wliile  the  other,  wlio  trusted  not  to  works,  slioizld  have  been 
informed  that  if  he  confidently  believed  tliat  he  had  been 
elected  to  enter  on  the  joy  of  his  Lord,  It  should  be  unto  him 
according  to  his  belief.* 

At  last,  it  may  be,  urgent  to  hare  our  doubts  resolved,  we 
might  turn  over  the  leaves,  seeking  some  definite  statement 
touching  the  fate  of  human  beings  after  death.  Matthew,  in 
his  twenty-fifth  chapter,  would  supply  our  need. 

For  there  we  should  find  Jesus  depicting  a  graphic  scene, 
typical  of  the  effect  which  man's  doings  in  this  world  produce 
on  his  state  in  the  next. 

When  tJie  Kiag  says  to  those  on  his  right,  "  Come,  inherit 
the  Kingdom,"  ho  assigns  the  reasons  foi"  hia  choice.  "  I  was 
an  hungered  and  ye  gave  me  meat ;  I  was  thirsty  and  ye  gave 
me  drink  ;  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in,  naked  and  ye 
clothed  me;  sick  and  in  prison  and  ye  visited  me."  And 
when  they  who  were  thus  addressed  disclaimed  having  rendered 
him  service,  the  reply  is;  "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  the 
least  of  these,  my  brethren,  je  did  it  unto  me."  Could  we 
construe  this  except  to  mean  that  we  best  serve  God  when  we  do 
good  to  the  lowliest  of  his  creatures  ;  and  that  if  we  spend  our 
lives  here  in  such  good  deeds,  then  when  Death  summons  «s  to 
another  phase  of  life,  our  state  there  will  be  a  happy  one  ?     Yet, 

*  The  passages  thai  would  be  sure  to  startle  our  supposed  Genevaii 
oateelmmen  are  without  number,  and  will  occur  to  every  candid 
searcher  of  the  record.  The  parable  that  closes  the  Great  Ssrmon  is 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  etciking:.  "Whoao  heareth  these  sajing^  of 
m  iae  and  doet/i  t/icm^  shall  be  lilcened  to  a  wise  man  buildup  his  house 
on  a  lock.  But  every  one  that  heareth  my  sayings  a/trf  (Joet/i  t/iemnot, 
ia  like  a,  foolish  man,  building'  on  the  sand. "  Not  the  hearii^,  not  tha 
believing-  aside  from  works— the  (Mag  ia  the  rock-foundation.  Every- 
thing else  is  a  structure  on  sand,  that  shall  be  swept  away. 
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if  we  still  retained  our  Calvinistic  proclivities,  woultl  it  not 
!;eem  to  n-i  that  t!io  words  of  tho  King  ought  to  have  been : 
■'Come,  inheiit  the  Kingdom;  for  I  have  elected  you  of  frea 
grace  to  enter  it,  without  reference  to  your  works  on  earth, 
whether  they  have  been  good  or  whether  they  have  been  evil." 

But  who,  according  to  Christ,  were  to  go  into  "  everlasting 
^I'l;"  * — whatever  the  words  thus  rendered  may  mean — at  alt 
events,  who  were  to  suffer  instead  of  enjoying?  They  who, 
wi-apt  up  dining  their  eai-th-Hfe  in  selfishness,  failed  to  minis- 
ter to  their  fellow-creatures.  But  unless,  by  this  time,  we  had 
no  longer  the  fear  of  Calvin  before  our  eyes,  how  should  we 
receive  such  a  declaration?  With  incredulity,  doubtless,  or 
with  a  feeling  that  the  sentence  of  the  condemned  should  have 
'i-sen  couched  in  some  such  terms  as  these :  "  Depart,  ye  cursed, 
to  dwell  for  ever  with  the  devil  and  his  angels,  for  so  from  the 
foundations  of  the  world  was  it  determined,  or  ever  ye  wei-e 
bom  or  had  done  good  or  ill.  That  my  purpose  according  to 
election  might  stand,  not  of  works  but  of  Him  tliat  calleth,  I 
select  as  seemoth  good  to  me :  I  take  one  and  leave  the  other. 
These,  on  my  right  hand,  have  I  loved ;  but  you  have  I 
hated."  f 

•  Cbrist's  more  usual  and  favorite  pacaphrase  for  the  uondition  o£ 
evil-doers  hereafter  is  "outer  darkneaa,  where  shall  be  weeping  and 
enashin^  of  teeth"  (Matthew  viii.  13;  sxiL  13;  xxiv.  51  ;  xxv.  SO; 
andLukexiii.  38);  words  aeoming  to  tjpify  an  utter  eclipse  of  the  soul 
and  grievous  laental  sufferji^.  In  the  body  of  this  volume  I  shall 
give  reasons  for  beliesing  that  these  words  of  Jesus  aptly  deiicribe  the 
future  state  of  those  whoso  lives  here  have  not  fitted  them  for  light 
and  happiness  in  a,  higher  phase  of  bains,'. 

I  reeommead  those  who  have  the  habit  of  dogmatizing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  eternal  punishment  and  assuming  that  the  Hebrew  Sheci  and  the 
Greek  Hades  hare,  m  onr  Authorised  Version,  been  correctly  tcansln.ted, 
to  read  the  article  "  Hell"  in  Dr.  Smith's  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible." 
They  will  find  that  the  writer,  aftca:  g-iving  the  result  of  much,  critical 
r^eaioh,  aays  r  ■'  Bespecting  the  condition  of  the  dead,  whether  before 
or  after  the  resurrection,  we  know  very  little  indeed.  .  .  .  Dogmatism 
on  this  topic  appears  to  be  peouliarly  nusplftoed." 

f  See,  for  Calvin's  words  on  this  subject,  preceding  page  76. 
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Do  you  tel!  me  tliat  this  is  impious  ?  I  agree  witli  you  ;  it 
ia  tlie  very  climax  of  impiety.  But  it  is  John  Calvin's  impiety, 
not  mine.  And  it  is  an  impiety  wliii;li  seems  secretly  to  have 
shocked  the  modern  world's  sense  of  right  and  wrong:  for  the 
last  three  centuries  have  given  their  verdict  against  it. 

Yet,  withal,  there  is  a  power  and  a  subtile  fascination  *  about 
the  Geneveae  theolofty,  terrible  as  Gustave  Dore's  conceptions 
of  Dante's  "Inferno."  When  I  turn  frora^Calvmiam  to  Chris- 
tianity, I  feel  as  one  awaking  from  some  frightful  nightmare — 
some  dream  of  an  arid  desert  peopled  with  phantom-shapea  of 
demons  and  monsters — and  coming  face  to  face  with  the  calm 
loveliness  of  a  bright,  genial  spring-morning ;  the  song  of  birds 
in  my  oars,  the  odor  of  dew-fed  flowera  atealing  over  my  senses. 

It  is  for  you,  guides  of  the  Protestant  Church,  to  say  whether 
the  facts  adduced  sustain  the  proposition  which  I  have  already 
advanced  and  which  I  here  repeat :  It  was  not  the  grand  system 
of  ethics  taught  by  Jesua  which  was  arrested  in  its  progress  for 


•  B  is  beyond  doubt  that  it  had  atranga  attraction  for  the  European 
mind  in  its  state  of  transitioo.  during  the  sisteenth  centnry.  ' '  About 
the  year  1540  a  little  book  was  published,  entitled  Of  the  Benefits  of 
the  Death  of  Christ,  which,  as  a  decree  of  the  Inquiaitioa  expressed  it, 
'  treated,  in  an  insinuatii^  manner,  of  justification,  depreciated  works 
and  meritocious  acta  and  ascribed  all  merit  to  faith  aJone. '  It  had  iu- 
credible  aucoess  and  rendered  tbe  doctrine  of  justification,  for  a  time, 
popular  in  Italy ;  but  it  was  finally  so  rigidly  suppressed  by  tie  laqui- 
sition  that  not  a  copy  is  now  known  to  exist." — RANitK :  History  oftlie 
Popes,  vol.  i. 

A  significant  expression,  well  wortb  pondering  in  connection  with  the 
hold  which,  in  these  rude  days  of  public  wrong  and  private  outrage, 
this  doetrJDO  obtained  on  tbe  hnman  mind,  oooursin  the  Augsbui^  Con- 
fession. Speaking  oi;  justifieation  by  faith  without  works,  tie  Confes- 
sioniata  say  :  "  This  entire  doctrine  is  to  be  referred  to  the  oonOict  of 
tbo  terrified  conscience ;  nor  witbout  that  conflict  can  it  be  under- 
stood."— Article  20. 

A.  doctrine  of  fear,  not  of  love.  "  What  if  God,  willing  to  ebow  hia 
wrath  and  to  make  his  power  known,"  &o.,  is  Paul's  expression.— 
Eomaus  i^  33. 
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centuries ;  wliich  failed  to  make  headway  against  human  claim- 
ante  of  infallibility;  which  lost  more  than  half  the  ground  ii 
had  gained;  which  cannot  hold  its  own  against  the  Roman 
hierarchy  to-day ;— it  was  an  Angustinian  commentary  on  some 
of  the  acholaaticiams  of  St,  Paul. 

You  will  judge,  also,  whether  I  have  made  good  thia  othec 
proposition  :  It  is  not  a  fair  inference  from  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  reverses  to  Protestantism  therein  recorded, 
that  Christianity  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  prooressive  science  ■ 
or  that  we  have  no  security  for  the  future  against  the  prevalence 
of  any  theological  error  that  has  ever  prevailed  in  time  past 
among  Christian  men. 


§  11.  Effect  on  Mokality  of  certain  Favorite  Doctbines 

OP  THE  EeFORMBES, 

But  it  ia  not  alone  the  divergence  of  some  early  Protestant 
doctrines  from  Christ's  teachings,  extreme  as  it  is,  that  arrests 
one's  attention.  It  is  also  the  effect  on  civilization  and  human 
progress  of  the  doctrines  themselves.  I  inti-eat  your  attention 
to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  urgsat  in  its  importance. 

— Urgsnt,  for  many  reasons.  It  is  far  short  of  the  truth  to 
say  that  the  material  progress  of  the  world  ia  the  last  hundred 
years  has  exceeded  that  obtained  in  any  ten  previous  centuries. 
Yet  I  am  sure  it  must  have  occurred  to  you  that  the  advance 
in  morality  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  in  all  physical  arts 
and  sciences,  EspeciaUy  in  this  new  counti-y  of  ours,  liable  as 
it  is  to  the  excesses  and  the  shortcomings  of  youth,  improve- 
ment in  human  actions  and  afifectious,  a'3  compared  with  im- 
provement in  mechanical  agencies,  lags  lamentably  behind. 
Intemperance,  partially  checked  from  time  to  time,  ia  yet  a  ter- 
rible power  in  the  knd.*  Vast  wealth  and  stintiess  luxuiy— 
"  Special  Internal  Eevenus  Commissioner  Wells,  whose  labors  in 
ccomectionwitli  finanoial  reform,  have  made  his  name  favorably  known 
all  over  the  country,  states,  in  hia  Report  to  Confess  for  the  year  1867 
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heralds  of  ruin  that  go  before  the  decline  and  fall  of  nations- 
are  so  swiftly  and  so  widely  extending  their  baneful  induenca 
over  our  people,  that  Christ's  warning  comes  to  us  with  ten- 
fold force  :  "  How  hardly  shall  they  who  have  riches  enter  into 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  !  "  Public  morality  is  at  a  lower  ebb 
than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago;  our  legislative  bodies 
are  less  pure,  our  public  sei'vice  generally  more  stained  with 
venality.  Nay,  the  very  soiirce  whence  our  political  system' 
springs — the  election  precinct  itself — has  become  subject  to  in- 
vasions of  corruption  that  have  waxed,  year  by  year,  more  Ire- 
qnent  and  more  shameless,  I3ut  public  immorality  I'eacts  on 
private  morals.  The  vice-diseases  which  originate  in  politics, 
if  they  assume  a  malignant  type,  cannot,  by  any  sanitary 
cordon,  be  confined  to  polities ;  they  are  sure  to  infect,  first 
our  business  marts,  then  the  homo-circle  itself.*  Never  Las 
there  been  a  time  when  a  great  reformatory  agency  was  more 
pressingly  needed  amon^  us  than  now. 

I  do  not  say  this  discouragingly  ;  for  I  feel  no  discourage- 
that,  duruig  that  year,  tho  Bales  of  persons  retailing  Epirituoua  and  malt 
liquors  reached  the  enm  of  $483,401,830.  Tins,  however,  included 
all  their  sales  which,  in  many  inafcinoea,  extended  to  other  articles,  aach 
aa  su^sr,  flour,  tobacoo.  As  the  tax  was  mu3h  lacser  than  that  im- 
posed oa  ordinary  dealers,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one  would  return 
himself  OS  a  retailer  of  liquors  unless  he  sold  sufDciont  of  the  article  to 
warrant  payment  of  the  increaeed  tai.  Mr.  Wells  (in  a  letter  to  nie  o£ 
Fcbruaiy  10,  1871)  says  ;  "  I  thini  you  would  be  safe  in  saying-  that 
a  third  part  of  the  sales  returned  was  for  Uquors." 

This  would  give  -upward  of  a  Jiundrnd  and  sixty  mWons  of  doSarti, 
as  the  sura  annually  paid  by  the  people  of  tho  Cnited  States  over  the 
oomitcr  to  retailers, /dr  glassy  of  liquor  alone:  averaging,  probably, 
seventy  or  eighty  glasses  o  year  for  every  mac,  woman,  and  child  hi  oar 
country. 

How  past  human  calculation  tho  amount  of  vice  and  misery  which  so 
enormous  a  sum,  thus  expended,  represents  ! — -as  little  capable  of  cstJ- 
male  the  amount  of  jjood  it  trdght  represent,  if  spent  for  the  education 
of  youth  and  the  instractlon  of  the  peojile. 

•  I  witnessed  a  memorable  eiampla  of  this  during  a  five  years'  resi- 
denoe,  under  the  old  regime,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
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ment.  The  great  stream  of  hiiinaii  progress  flows  ever  oriward, 
even,  if  we,  for  the  time,  are  found  in  one  of  its  side-eddies: 
He,  without  whom  no  sparrow  falls,  if  He  fosters  the  less  will 
caro  also  for  the  greater.  In  His  own  good  time  the  needs  of 
the  soul  will  surely  he  supplied  as  hountifully  as  the  wants  of 
the  body. 

But  if  we  take  note  of  God's  economy,  we  shall  observe  that 
he  effects  these  objects  in.  our  world,  not  by  miracle  or  direct 
interposition,  but  mediately,  through  meliorating  agencies, 
under  general  law.  And,  as  He  usually  acta  upon  ua  here 
thi-ough  human  agencies,  men,  thoiigh  they  cannot  arrest  God's 
law  or  change  its  influence,  ha,ve  a  certain  power  to  quicken  or 
retard  its  operation.  They  quicken  that  influence  when  they 
call  the  attention  of  their  fellows  to  its  inevitable  action  and 
to  its  power  for  good.  They  retard  its  action  when  tliey  weaken 
the  faith  of  mankind  in  its  existence,  or  assert  that  God  arbi- 
trarily suspends  it.  And  this  last  is  what  Eealous  men — in  a 
matter  most  gravely  affecting  morals, — have  assumed  to  do  for 
centuries,  and  continue  to  do  at  this  very  day. 

If  tliere  be  one  universal  law,  patent  wherever  man  is  found, 
it  is  that  every  act,  good  or  bad,  entails  its  appropriate  result, 
be  it  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the  actor.  So  far  as  we  know 
anything  of  God,  by  observation  of  His  works.  He  does  not 
permit  this  law,  or  any  other  natural  law,  to  change  or  to  be 
suspended.* 

Men,  conscious  of  evil-doing,  have,  in  all  ages,  striven  to 
evade  the  operation  of  this  great  law;  seeking  out  many  in- 
ventions whereby,  in  the  matter  of  sin,  the  consequence  might 
bo  detached  from  the  cause.  But  this  cannot  be  done,  any  more 
than  the  sun  can  shine  and  no  light  follow,  or  a  field  be  sown 
in  tares  and  wheat  spring  up  as  the  result. 

A  sin  can  be  repented  of.  A  sinful  life  can  be  amended.  A 
man,  sorrowing  over  the  evil  he  has  done,  may  learn  to  do  well. 

•  I  shall  speak  at  large  of  the  universal  reign,  of  law  and  the  mistaies 
men  have  made  when  fchey  imagined  ita  suspension,  in  another  part  ol 
this  book. 
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A  sinner  may  be  cured  of  sin,  aa  one  who  is  sick  may  be  cured 
(if  a  disease.  Thus,  and  tbos  aione,  can  the  consequences  of 
tin  be  averted.  When  the  cause  ceases,  then  only  ceases  the 
cJTect.* 

Any  attempt  to  persiiade  men  that  the  effect  of  sin  can  cease 
^vhile  the  sin  remains  is  of  exceedingly  immoral  tendency — of 
t"ndency  much  more  immoral  than  would  be  tlie  sti-iking,  from 
a  statute  against  murder,  of  its  penal  clause.  For  it  would  be 
as  if  we  deceived  a  man  under  temptation  to  kill,  by  telling  him 
that  the  law  against  murder  coutained  no  penalty  or  that  its 
penalty  could  be  annulled,  while  in  fact  the  penalty  in  force  was 
death.  Does  it  mend  matters  that  we  add:  "  What,  then? 
Shall  we  continue  to  murder  because  there  is  no  penalty  ?  God 
forbid ! "  God  lias  forbidden,  and  under  a  penalty.  If  you 
blind  men's  eyes  to  the  penalty,  Uttle  avails  it  that  you  repeat 
to  them,  "  God  forbid  !  " 

Happily  for  the  world,  there  are  men  (though  Calvin  denies 
this),  in  whom  the  hunger  after  the  Eight  f  is  so  strong  that 
they  need  no  other  incentive  to  virtue.  Yet,  in  the  masses  at 
the  present  day,  the  hope  or  the  fear  of  couBequences  chiefly  de- 
cides action.  Thus  legislators  do  not  consider  it  safe  to  trust 
the  control  of  mankind  to  moral  precepts  without  penal  law. 

Upon  the  same  principle  the  world  is  agreed  that  it  will  not 
do  to  leave  out  of  view  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment. I  Of  all  demoralizing  docti-incs  I  know  of  none  more 
•  "  Cessfljite  causa  cessat   effeetus"   is  one  of  the  oldest  of  legal 

f  Matthew  v.  G. 

t  I  by  no  means  assert,  however,  that  tho  fear  of  HcU  and  the  hope 
of  Heaven  arc  the  f  onndation-moUvea  on  which  Christ's  system  of  ethics 
rests,  or  which  Uo  at  the  basis  of  the  noblest  morality.  See,  aa  to  that 
Bubjeot,  the  eoncludins  chapter  of  this  book.  It  js  indispensable  to 
distinguish  between  what  may  be  put  for  ward  as  chief  motive  at  th^s 
age  of  the  world  and  what  may  be  man's  basic  motive  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  civihzation.  Nor  will  the  time  ever  come  when  it  will 
cease  to  be  important  that  we  shonld  dearly  know,  and  deeply  ponder, 
tho  natural  coueequenccs  of  our  nets. 
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thorouglily  vicioua  ia  tendency  than  this,  that  character  and 
conduct  in  this  world  do  not  determine  our  state  of  being  in 
the  next. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  I  know  of  no  more  powerful  incen- 
tive to  morality,  at  this  stage  of  hnman  progress,  than  a  pro- 
found conviction  that,  by  an  mevitable  law,  our  well-doing  ia 
this  staf  e  of  existence  decides  our  well-being  in  that  which  is  to 

That  sagacious  and  kindly  man.  Bishop  Butler,  following  the 
lights  of  analogy,  and  from  the  seen  deducing  the  unseen,  has 
some  wise  woi-da  in  this  connection.  While  he  abstains  from 
anything  beyond  supposition  as  to  how  and  in  what  manner,  in 
the  next  world,  sin  will  entail  suffering,  he  suggests  "  that  fu- 
ture punishment  may  follow  wickedness  in  the  way  of  natural 
consequence,  or  according  to  some  genera,!  laws  of  government 
already  established  in  the  universe."  * 

I  shall  give  my  reasons,  f  trther  on,  for  believing  that  Butler 
here  touches  a  great  truth ,  that  God  s  iiws  for  the  soul  are  not 
restricted   to   earth-life ,  and   that  His  creitures,  still  under 

•  Botleb:  Analogy  of  Ed  ji,cii  part  u  chap  5  §  8  (p,  233  of 
London  Ed. .  1809).  A  page  or  two  previously  ou^  these  sentences :  ■ 
' '  The  divine  moral  government  wbiOi  religion  teaches  ua  impliea  that 
the  consequence  of  vice  ehall  ho  miseij,  m  some  future  state,  by  the 
righteous  jui^ment  of  God.  .  .  .  There  is  no  absurdity  m  euppos- 
jng  future  punishmenta  may  follow  wickedness  of  course,  as  we  speak  ; 
or  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence  from  Qod'a  original  constitution 
of  the  world ;  from  the  nature  which  He  has  given  us  and  from  tbe  con- 
dition in  which  He  plaoes  ua ;  or  in  a  like  manner  as  a  person  rashly 
trifling  upon  a  precipice,  in  tho  way  of  natural  consequence,  falls 
down ;  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence  breaks  his  limbs,  Eupposo  ; 
in  the  way  of  natural  consequence  of  this,  without  help,  perishes. 
Some  good  men  muy  perhaps  be  offended  with  hearing  it  spoken  of  aa 
a  Bupposable  thing  that  the  future  punishmenta  of  wickedness  may  be 
in  the  way  of  natural  consequence :  as  if  this  were  fcakmg  the  esocution 
of  josticQ  out  of  the  hands  of  God.  But  they  should  remembei  that 
when  thh^  come  to  paas  aocoraing  to  the  course  of  nature,  this  doea 
not  hinder  them  from  being  His  doing,  who  is  the  God  of  nature."— 
pp.  230,  331. 
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these  laws  after  the  death-change,  will  find  them  in  the  Great 
Beyoad  as  on  this  little  planet,  unchanged  and  unchangeable. 
Does  not  such  a  conception  (involving  no  earning  of  heaven, 
no  arbitrary  consignment  to  heU)  commend  itself  to  our  better 
nature  as  in  accordance  with  the  attributes  of  "  the  Father  of 
lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  tnrn- 

And  what  have  we  had  in  H  b  dom  and  in  Christendom 
i  i  t       il  ce   t 

I  th  h  HI  I  f  th  w  Id —  t  all  events  when  it  waa 
th         th     sa  d  y         J  th        t  is  to-day— a  strange  rite 

OS  1 1  t  d  t  th  II  1  mmand  of  God,  among  the 
H  b  w  fein  w  t  .^iti- 1  f  th  y  were  tangible  and  mov- 
able objects  that  could  be  detached  from  the  sinner  by  a  High 
Priest,  and  sent  away,  aa  worn-out  gaimenta  or  cumbrous  rub- 
bish might  bo,  on  a  b3ast  of  bui-dea.  f  This  typical  action 
might  have  been  well  CROugh,  in  that  age  of  ceremonies,  if  there 
had  been  any  true  principle  underlying  it.  But  it  waa  founded 
on  an  error  of  tlie  gravest  character.  We  cannot  scape  sins  by 
a  shifting  of  them  from  ourselves  to  another  living  being,  any 
more  than  we  can  evade  the  fever  that  consumes  us,  or  the 
plague  that  threatens  life,  hy  transfer  of  either  to  friend  or 
foe.  God's  immutable  law  Is  against  it.  I£e  has  made  it  im- 
possible to  detach  effect  from  cause. 

Paul,  "  an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  and  as  touching  the  Jaw 
a  Pharisee,"  J  continued,  after  he  became  a  Christian,  to  ctierish 
the  ancient  Jewish  idea  that  sin  is  gotten  rid  of  by  sacrifice, 

*  James  i.  17. 

j  "Theacape-goatshallhepreBentadalivebefore  theLord,  tomalfB 
an  atonement  with  Him,  .  .  .  Aaron  shall  lay  liis  hands  upon  the  head 
cf  the  live  goat,  and  confess  over  him  aU  the  iniquities  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  all  their  tran^cessions  in  all  their  eina,  putting  them 
upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  shaU  send  him  away  by  tho  hand  of  a 
fit  man  into  the  wilderness  :  and  tho  goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all  thcii 
iniiiuities  unto  a  land  not  iahabited." — Leviticus  xri.  10,  31. 

t  Philipplans  ill.  5. 
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and  that  only  thus  man  can  atone  (tliat  is,  reconcile  himself,*) 
with  an  offcntled  God.  He  seema  to  have  forgotten,  if  ho  had 
ever  read  or  heard,  what  Christ  said  to  the  Pharisees:  "  Go  je 
and  learn  what  that  meaneth,  '  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sac- 
rifice.' "  f 

Mercy,  not  sacrifice.     Mercy  for  repentance,  showing  itsell 

in  an  amended  life  ;  mercy  for  every  human  crcatui-e  who  for- 
sakes evil  courses  and  learns  to  do  well ;  rest  to  the  heavy- 
laden  ;  comfort  to  the  mourner,  burdened  with  the  memory  of 
past  misdeeds.  Such— so  charitable,  hopeful,  loving— is  the 
plan  of  reformation  and  salvation  put  forth  by  the  Great  Mas- 
ter, gently  seeking  out  those  who  are  soul-sick:  such  the  Gospel, 
coming  to  us  with  healing  under  its  wings,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Galilean  sea.  Its  tidings  are  eminently  promotive  of  mor- 
ality, encouraging,  humanizing,  civilizing :  for  it  presents  to 
eiTing  man  tlie  strongest  of  all  inducements  to  resist  tempta- 
tion and  to  follow  wi-dom's  pleasant  and  peaceful  paths. 

How  diffoieiit  the  influence  on  the  world's  morality  of  the 
scheme  of  redemption  imagined  by  Paul  and  intensified  by  the 
Leadei^  of  the  Refoimation!  Calvin  and  Luther  exhorted, 
indeed,  to  vntuous  actions,  inculcated  the  exercise  of  Christian 
graces ;  j  et,  in  the  same  breath,  they  took  pains  to  instil  the 
idea  that  ileeds  of  virtue,  even  the  highest,  and  Christian  gra«cs 
the  most  eminent,  are  no  atonement  for  pa,=it  sins,  cannot  ap- 
pease God's  wrath  or  awaken  God's  mercy;  and  that  such  good 
deeds  and  graces  do  not  influence,  by  one  hairbreadth,  man's 
chance  of  happiness  or  of  misery  in  the  world  to  come.  No 
word  of  pai-don  or  comfort  for  the  penitent  mourner  ;  no  hope 
of  heaven  to  be  reached  through  purificationof  life.  They  took 
special  pains  to  deny  that  our  well-doing  here  worked  for  us 
well-being  hereafter.  For  well-doing  they  substituted  what 
they  thought  to  bo  well-believing.     They  sot  up  faith  in  a  sin- 


t  Mafctliew  is,  13. 
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gle  mysterious  dc  gma  as  the  one  shining,  redeeming,  imraaculat*! 
merit  of  mankind. 

Yet  faith  in  any  tenet  h  not  a  merit  at  all.  Love  for 
truth  is  a  merit ;  eagerness  to  learn  is  a  merit ;  painstaking 
research  is  a  merit;  but  (these  duties  being  religionsly  ful- 
filied)  the  result  of  such  researeli — -belief  in  any  dogiaa,  true 
or  false— has  not,  attached  to  it,  one  whit  more  of  merit 
or  demerit  than  have  far-seeing  eyes  or  dull  ears.  Belief 
in  trutii  is  a  blessing,  sometimes  a  priceless  blessing ;  misbe- 
lief is  a  mbfortune,  often  of  grievous  character :  for  jnat 
practice  is  baaed  upon  just  opinions.  But  belief  in  the  highest 
truth  is  not  a  virtue ;  honest  misbelief  in  the  worst  error  ia  not 
a  crime.  *  Nor,  in  admitting  this,  have  we  reached  the  full 
mea-iure  of  the  folly  which  sometimes  springs  from  zeal  without 
knowledge.  The  result  of  sincere  inquiry — belief  in  this  or 
in  that  doctrine — is  not,  in  any  sense,  under  human  control. 
Man,  at  the  bidding  of  his  fellow,  can  no  more  add  an  article 
to  his  creed  than  a  cubit  to  his  stature. 

Tell  me,  if  you  can,  how  I  should  set  about  believing  that 
Gi>!3,  who  never  disconnects  good  and  evil  actions  from  their 
consequences  in  this  world,  has  seen  fit  to  disconnect  them  in 
the  next.  Tell  me,  if  you  can,  how  I  am  farther  to  obtain  be- 
lief that  God,  passing  by  human  deeds  which  men  can  control, 
s?lects  a-!  worthy  of  eternal  happiness,  a  certain  phase  of  faith 
in  the  unseen,  which  the  creature  from  whom  it  is  exacted  can 
no  more  have,  or  not  have,  by  any  conceivable  effort  of  his, 
tliaa  he  can  arrest  the  rising  of  the  sun,  or  hasten  the  coming 
on  of  night.  Explain  to  me,  if  you  know  how,  by  what  pro- 
cess of  volition  I  aTa  to  produce  in  my  own  mind  such  a  belief. 
Reason  and  conscience  within  me  alike  reject  it,  Shall  I  do 
violence  to  them?     He  is  false  to  God  who  is  false  to  the  sense 

*  Waiiam  of  Orange,  wrifcit^  in  1578  to  the  Calviuist  authorities  of 
Middieburg  ia  behalf  of  the  Anabaptists,  struck  the  true  note :  '■  Tou 
have  no  right  to  trouble  yourselves  with  any  man's  conscieace,  bo  long 
as  nothing  is  done  to  cause  private  harm  or  public  ECaadal."— Bkandt  ; 
Hiilorie  dsr  Seformation,  voL  i.  pp.  609,  610. 
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he  has  received  from  God,  enabling  him  to  distinguish  the 
Eight  from  the  Wrong. 

I  know  of  nothing  you  can  say  in  reply,  except  what  was 
said  of  old;  "Nay  but,  O  man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest 
agivinat  God  ?  "  I  answer  that  it  is  not  against  God,  nor  yet 
against  Christ,  tiat  I  am  replying.  I  am  replying  against  Cal- 
vin and  Luther's  conceptions  of  God,  as  I  and  all  men  have  a 
right  to  do.  1  am  replying  against  him  whom,  as  guide  in  this 
matter,  the  Eefovmers  preferred  to  Christ— against  Paul :  and 
that  not  wholly,  by  any  means ;  but  only  against  him  in  some  oi 
his  doctrinal  moods.*  I  am  not  more  thoroughly  convinced 
that  Paul  was  inspired  when  he  penned  that  wonderful  thir- 
teenth  chapter  of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  than  I  am 
that  inspiration  was  supplanted  by  vain  philosophy  in  other 
portions  of  his  writings.  I  think  he  sometimes  felt  this  him- 
self. He  seems  to  have  induced,  and  to  have  shared  Luther's 
opinion  about  the  stubble  that  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the 
gold.f 

It  avails  nothing  to  bid  me  beUeve  unworthily  of  God,  be- 
cause Paul,  now  and  then,  sets  me  the  example ;  or  to  arraign 
me  for  presumption  because,  according  to  best  light,  J  I  decide 
for  myself  what  is  worthy  and  what  ia  not.  Li  this  twilight 
world  of  ours  where  all  are  falUble,  we  ought  not  to  place  the 

•  At  other  times  Ms  teachmga  on  this  very  subject  tacmonize  with 
those  of  Christ.  "  Goa  will  render  to  every  moa  accordmg  to  his 
deeds :  to  them  who  by  patient  contrananoe  in  weU-doing  scci;  for 
glory  and  honor  and  immortality,  etomal  hfe ;  but  unto  them  that  are 
contentions  and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  .  .  .  tribulatioa  and  anguish." 
— Romans  ii  8-0. 

t  '  ■  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesns 
Christ.  Now  if  any  man  build  upon  this  foundation  gold,  sUver,  pre- 
cious stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble;  everymao'sworli  shall  be  made  maoi- 
fest :  for  the  day  shall  declare  it."— 1  Corinthians  iii.  11-13.  I  have 
ahaady  alluded  to  this  text,  precedir^  page  Ot 

i  "The  spirit  of  man  is  the  lamp  of  God,  wherewith  he  searcbeth 
the  inwardness  of  aU  secccta,"— Proverbs  xs.  37.  Bat  the  translation 
U  Bacon's  :  AdiMTwement  of  Learning,  Book  I. 
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candle  that  gives  ligtt  to  the  house  imder  a  bushel,  merely  be- 
cause its  rays  reacli  not  as  far  as  those  of  the  sun,  I  claim  for 
head  and  heart,  such  as  they  are,  the  right  to  judge.  And,  in 
my  own  case  as  to  this  matter,  their  judgment  accords  with  the 
tender-and-truo  poet  of  America,  when  he  says : 

"  I  may  not  look  where  ehecubim 
And  seraphs  cannot  see  ; 
Bat  nothing  can  bo  good  in  ffiui 
Winch,  evil  ia  in  me. 

"  The  wrong  which  pains  my  houI  below 
I  dare  not  throne  abOTe  : 
I  know  not  of  Ilia  hate — I  know 
Hia  goodaesa  and  Hia  love."  ■* 

There  is  one  other  doctrine,  universally  accepted  by  the  early 
Protestants,  to  the  effect  of  which  on  human  progress  I  invite 
your  attention. 

The  ideas  of  these  stern  theologians  touching  the  inborn  cor- 
ruption of  our  race  were  carried,  as  we  have  seen,  f  to  a  fear- 
ful extent.  They  regarded  man  as  a  being  so  desperately  wicked, 
of  nature  so  utterly  debased  and  degi-aded,  that  hia  best-show- 

*  WnmiEii:  Tlie  Tent  on  t!i^  Bmeh ;  Boston,  1868,  p.  140. 

+  Precedii^  psgr^a  73  to  73.  Other  paasnges  might  have  been  added, 
Bhowii^  how  deeply  rooted  this  tenet  waa.  The  thii-d  of  the  celebrated 
maety-five  theses,  nailed  in  1518  by  Luther  on  the  gato  of  the  Wifcten- 
beig  church,  reads  thus  ;  3.  "  Works  of  men,  let  them  be  as  lair  and 
good  as  they  may,  are  yet  evidently  nothing  but  mortal  sm."  Later  he 
wrote  :  "  Or^mal  sin  lives  and  does  all  other  sins  and  is  the  essential 
sin :  one  which  does  not  only  sin  an  hour  or  any  given  time  ;  but  wher- 
ever and  as  long  as  the  person  lives,  there,  too,  ia  sin."— Ldthek: 
Werke,  vol.  xi.  p.  890. 

The  warm-hearted  Melancthon,  ejen,  who  used  to  call  his  nursery 
■■Qod's  little  church"  {ecclesiola  Dei),  gave  in  his  adhesion  :  "The  soul 
lacking  celestial  light  and  life,  .  .  ,  seeka  nothing,  desires  nothing,  savo 
carnal  things."— HELAKCTnoN  :  Loei  Gommunea  (Ed,  Aagnst. ),  p.  18. 

Zwiugli,  somewhat  more  lenient,  spoke  of  or^nal  sin.  as  a  disease. 
"  Originale  i«ccattiiii  non  est  peocatam  sed  niorbum."^Zwiisei,lus ; 
"  to  originaU,  Opera,  vol,  iii.  p.  G38. 
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ing  actions  are  but  veiled  varieties  of  original  ein,  and  Lis 
noblest  thoughts  mero  offshoots  of  innate  depravity.  Nor  did 
they  restrict  this  anathema  to  the  imbeliever :  they  held  that 
all  actions  whatever— even  those  performed  by  the  most  relig- 
ious—must  be  included.  "  There  never  was  am.  action  performed- 
hj  a  pious  m,(tn"  (Calvin  says),  which,  in  the  eyo  of  God,  did 
not  "  deserve  condemnation."  * 

Another  phase  of  the  doctrine  reaches  far  in  its  influence  : 
for  it  teaches  not  only  tliat  all  men  and  women,  from  earliest 
infancy  up,  are,  in  their  whole  nature,  "odious  and  abominable 
to  God,"  f  but  that  they  are  irreclaimable  also.  "  Man  cannot " 
(says  the  Genevan  Reformer)  "be  excited  or  biassed  to  any- 
thing but  what  is  evil."  J 

Oalviu  might  well  have  confessed  of  tliis  tenet,  as  he  did  of 
predestination,  that  it  was  a  "  horrible  decree."  For  it  is  a 
vii-tual  announcement  that  there  is,  in  human  nature,  no  element 
of  moral  progress.  It  is  the  drawing  of  a  pall  across  the  future 
of  our  race  in  this  lower  world.  ■  It  is  a  declaration  to  the  re- 
former and  to  the  pliilanthropist  that  their  hopes  for  human- 
kind are  baseless,  and  their  best  efforts  profitless  and  vain. 

But  nothing  ao  takes  from  man  his  manhood  as  the  persua- 
sion that  he  eamtot  do  what  he  ought.  It  discourages,  demor- 
aliaes.  Even  in  worldly  enterprises  of  mero  material  character, 
it  works  disappointment  and  defeat.  Would  young  Napoleon's 
ItaUan  army  have  effected  the  wonders  it  did,  if  he  had  preached 

*  See  preoedmjr  page  73. 

I  Procedinjr  pag«  75. 

X  Preceding  page  74.  At  first  sight  this  seems  irrccondlablo  with  an- 
other sentimBnt  of  CalTitt(/isf.,b.  1,  c.  1),  reading  thus:  "Tliere  is 
no  other  faith  that  justifies  save  that  whiob  is  connected  with  charity ; 
but  it  is  not  from  oharitj'  that  it  dorivea  its  power  to  justify."  The  ex- 
planation undoubtedly  U,  that  (according  to  Calyin)  even  the  charitable 
deeds  of  pious  men  epring  from  corrupt  motive,  and  therefore  deserve 
condemnation. 

But  Luther  {preceding  pa^  83)  declares  that  to  say  "  faith  is  nothing 
except  charity  ba  joined  witiial,"  is  a  "  devilish  and  blasphemous  kind 
of  dootrine." 
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to  hia  soldiers  their  cowardice  and  impotence,  iBsiefid  of  in- 
spiring them  with  wholesome  confidence  in  tliBmselTes  ? 

And,  in  other  tax  nobler  fields,  consider  its  evil  away.  When 
Oberlin  commenced  his  half-centuiy  of  humanitarian  labor  in  a 
benighted  Alsacian  valley,  would  he  have  had  courage  to  [iro- 
ceed,  for  a  day,  if  he  had  taken  to  heart  Calvin's  abasing  as- 
sumptioa  that  man  cannot  be  moved  to  aji  impnlse  that  is  good  ? 

Or  shall  we  accept  the  doctrine  that  there  is  nothing  good  in 
holy  mioisterings  like  these  ?  Shall  we  read  the  history  of  our 
raco,  bearing  with  us  the  conviction  that  not  a  virtuous  action 
there  recorded ;  not  a  noble  deed  of  patriotism,  self-sacrifice, 
mercy,  generosity  ;  no  fervent  devotion  of  love ;  no  sublime 
martyrdom  for  opinion's  sake  ;  no  consecration  of  life  to  tlie 
relief  of  sufiering  humanity;  not  the  purest  aspiration  above 
the  mists  and  the  misbeliefs  of  a  dim  present,  nor  the  most  ex- 
alted endeavor  to  bring  about  a  bright  and  happy  future  for 
humankind — in  a  word,  that  nothing  grand  or  illustrious  which 
lias  ^^n  endured,  attempted,  enacted,  by  God's  creatures  in 
tills  world  of  His,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  society  down  to 
the  preseat  day— is  other  than  a  vile  fruit  of  hypocrisy,*  a  phase 
of  pollution,  at  the  very  best  a  vain  shadow  f  that  is  worthless — 
ay,  damnable! — in  God's  sight? 

The  worst  of  human  errors  is  to  identify  God  with  evil — to 
regard  Hitn  as  a  Spirit  of  Wrong :  the  next  worst  is  to  identify 
man  with  evQ — to  look  upon  him  as  an  outlaw,  past  saving. 
God  deliver  us  from  the  setting  up  of  devil  to  worship,  and  of 
hopeless  depravity  to  believe  1 

Better — if  Calvin's  Stygian  creed  were  truth — to  burn  at 

*  "  Let  hypocrites  go  now  and,  retainir^  depravity  in  their  hearts,  en- 
deavor by  their  works,  to  merit  the  favor  of  Cfod,  "^Quoted,  with  con- 
test, on  preceding  page  79, 

f  Both  Luther  and  Molanctiioii  cal'ed  the  virtues  of  the  Gentiles 
"mere  shadows "(virtutum  umbras),  aod  held  that  Socrates,  Cato,  and 
others  were  rfrtuoua  only  from  ambition. —Hagenbach,  BUti/ry  of 
DoctHiim,  vol.  ii.  p.  356, 
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once  evsry  retord  of  tie  detest.M.  P«st.     To  what  pmpo.o  tlis 
ponisal  ot  a  long  «.rio.  of  aboimn.liom  ?  .    ,  ■  ,  ,i  , 

Oae  finds,  in  Calvin's  "  Institutes,"  good  o.nse  tot  belief  th.t 
a  main  object  of  this  Botormer  ™s  to  in«ule«le  humdity :  a 
p„iso.ortl.y  intention.     Bnt  humilit,  and  «,lf-aba.em..t  ais 
a,  wide  apart  as  vain-gtorj  ».d  .elf-«pect.     HnmJ.t,  looks  up, 
will,  hope ;  aelf-abaaemonl  loolis  around,  with  despair      There 
is  BO  nobler  lo.son  than  that  taught  in  Camsfs  parable  of  tbo 
Pharisee,  snpereilious  in  bis  self-tighteonaie..,  and  the  Publi- 
ean  standing  afar  off  and  imploring  mercy,     Paul  ha.  set  out 
the  trne  basis  of  humility:  "  What  hast  thou  that  thou  did.t 
not  receive?     Now,  if  tl.ou  didst  re«iivo  it,  why  dost  tbou 
rforr  as  if  thou  hadst  not  ,.»ived  it  ?  "  •     All  that  we  have, 
.11  that  we  are,  is  but  a  gift :  it  humble  we  should  not  despii, 
■   if  precious  wo  should  not  parade  it     But  we  should  re<»g»« 
it  ■  and  wo  may  recognise  it  with  jo,  and  gratitude.     What 
tatiee  Mid  Christ's  injunclion  alike  forbid  is  that  it  should  m- 
spire  »s  with  that  pride  which  leadeth  to  destmclion.  We 
ou.ht  to  receive  it  humbly ;  we  ought  to  me  it  unostentatiously : 
but  when  ..  have  done  our  very  best,  w.  should  not,  like  tb. 
leper  of  old,  go  around  crying  out ;  "  Unclean,  unclean . 

And  when  one  of  the  elect,  self-installed,  thus  cries  out,  the 
bcart-even  it  be  be  unconscious  of  the  Irutb-is  seldom  m  the 
words  ho  ullor..  The  belief  in  innate  depravity,  coupled  witi 
the  belief  that  one  is  a  fevorite  of  God-selected,  with  a  hand- 
ful more  by  Hhn,  out  of  countless  myriads  of  his  ceatures.  to 
share,  bv  eiclusivo  appointment,  His  glory  torever-such  a  be. 
lief  is  practically  incompatible  with  genuine  humility.  I  do 
not  doubt  Calvin's  earnest  desire  to  be  humble;  yet  hn  lite 
was  a  lite  of  spiritual  pride.  With  what  haughty  arrogance 
did  he  look  down  on  Servetusl  He  inveighed  against  the 
overbearmg  assumption  of  the  Catholic  hienirchy :  was  there 
humiUty  in  the  Genevan  theocrat's  own  tyrannic  rule  ? 

It  is  probable  that  Calvin  took  himself  seriously  to  task,  pam 


1  OorinthianB  iv.  7. 
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fully  searchmg  out  every  sin,  dealing  harshly  with  many  of  hia 
own  spiritual  slioi'tcomings.  Yet  even  this  may  be  carried  to 
an  extreme  little  conduoive  to  that  humble  charity  which  aeek- 
etli  not  her  own  and  yaunteth  not.  The  evil  effects  of  &  per- 
sistent habit  of  self-introspection  are  often  aa  great  as  thoao 
which  result  from  the  opposite  extreme  of  self-neglect.  It  is  a 
duty  to  care  that  the  body  be  bale  and  that  the  spirit  be  pre- 
pared for  another  world ;  yet  mainly  to  occupy  ono'a  time  and 
thoughts  with  every  petty  detail  connected  with  the  condition 
of  one's  health,  physical  or  spiritual,  is  an  unwholesome  prac- 
tice, which  nourishes  selfishness  and  fosters  a  spirit  of  esaction. 
We  become,  as  it  were,  all  the  world  to  ourselves,  and  our 
thoughts  and  emotions  gradually  contract,  in  proportion.  Noth- 
ing does  a  man  so  much  good,  pliysically  and  spiritually— noth- 
ing so  chastens  a  haughty,  worldly  spirit— as,  in  a  measure,  to 
forget  one's  self— to  feel  and  to  think  for  others. 

The  true  lesson  taught  by  history,  as  regards  man  and  his  at- 
tributes, is  this :  There  ia  just  cause  for  surprise  and  gratnla- 
tion  that,  considering  the  torribio  inflnences  brought  to  bear, 
by  vitiating  circumstance  and  demoralizing  doctrine,  on  the 
nature  of  man,  his  nature  should  still  exhibit  the  eminent  and 
progressive  spirit  which,  over  and  anon  breaking  away  from 
evil  training  and  ancient  prejudice,  bids  us  rejoice  that  we  be- 
long to  a  race^-erring  and  frail  aad  sinful,  indeed — but  in 
which  there  still  inheres,  as  Christ  has  told  us,  an  earnest  of 
the  "  Kingdom  of  God." 

Such  a  race  gradually  discards  its  fenaticisms.  Into  the 
creed  of  the  modern  world  are  entering,  one  by  one,  such  tenets 
as  these  :  Fear,  distrust,  despair,  are  abject  influences.  Terror- 
ism, domestic,  political,  or  religious,  ia  of  all  govemmenta  iJie 
worst :  it  dwarfs  and  debasea  the  race.  A  child  habitually  dis- 
trusted is  exposed  to  the  moat  baneful  of  al!  temptations.  A 
man  without  hope  and  trust  ami  self-respect  is  shorn  of  hall 
hia  strength. 

Nor  does  the  Genevese  Reformer  seek  to  deny  this.  Noth- 
ing that  can  be  said  of  the  disheartening  influence  of  his  creed 
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is  stTDnger  than  his  o^  wda.     Hear  Ms  confession:  "God 
generally  manages  his  disciples,  that  is  to  say  all  the  faithful, 
in   such  a  niaiTner  that  whithei-soever  they  tnm  their  viewa     . 
throughout  the  world,  nothing  but  despair  presents  itself  to 
them  on  every  side."* 

God  so  manages?     Seek  the  true  solution  m  the  lines: 

"  As  one  who,  tumiiig  from  the  UgM, 
Watches  hia  own  gray  shaaowr  faU; 
Doubting,  upon  hia  path  of  night, 
If  there  be  day  at  all."  t 
How  hM  CWiD'!.  gray  rfi.ao»  foll™.  '<•'  omf™.  ""•wart 
the  Christian  world! 

But  let  m  t»m  from  the  sh.dow  to  the  light :  nor,  became 
tie  lenders  of  the  Eofomrtion  have  ,eel«rii.nijed  men's  co»- 
ooptions  of  f.ith,  let  n.  forget  it,  value.  Christ  employed  the 
st.-on.osl  metaphors  to  eirpross  its  potency,  t  And  vory  surely- 
the  word  being  ac=e,.tod  in  its  comprehensive  sense-one  c.n 
hardly  exaggerate  faith's  power  tor  good  :  it  can  remove  monn- 
tainJiffieolties  from  the  path  ot  hnman  progress.  Thus,  fnth 
in  noble  effort ;  f.ith  iii  onr  common  nature ;  in  it.  capabiblies ; 
in  its  prorasn  B'sith  in  the  Good  and  the  Beantifnl— m  the 
good  th.t°is  felt,  not  «>en ;  in  the  beautifn!  that  must  bo  con- 
ceived before  it  c.n  be  realized.  laith,  too,  in  the  economy 
of  the  world :  tranquil  a..uranc»  that  all  is  well  and  wisely  or- 
dered by  a  Wisdom  that  sees  deeper  than  ours.  Faith,  again, 
reacbin.  f«*her  still:  f.ith  that  progress  in  knowledge  and 
modness  ends  not  here,  but  continues  in  another  phase  of  be- 
Lg  where  there  are  many  m.o.ion»,  to  bo  occupied  by  those 
who  shdl  be  fitted  to  enter  therein. 

And  if  Paul,  in  his  dogmatic  vagaries,  did  mislead  the  early 
Protestants,  nobly  b.s  he  ol.ewbere  supplemented,  iu  this  veij 
connection,  some  of  the  highest  teachings  of  Jesus.     Far  b» 

*  Institutes,  B.  ui.  0.  14,  |  4. 

f  WnrrriEU :  Amont/  tite  JliHi,  p.  80. 

j  Matthew  ssi.  31 ;  Luke  irii.  0. 
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yond  even  Faith  and  Hope,  first  amoag  Christian  grases,  em- 
bracing in  its  generous  scope  Peace  and  Mercy  and  Charity  and 
Friendship,  ruling  in  Heaven  as  on  earth,  is  Love. 

But  who,  in  terms  more  glowing  than  the  great  Apostle  o( 
the  Gentiles,  has  spoken  the  praise  of  that  glorious  spirit,  the 
very  soul  animating  the  systeia  of  morals  and  civilization  set 
forth  by  Christ  ?     Can  we  ever  forget  the  words  ? 

Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels ; 
though  I  have  the  giit  of  prophecy  and  understand  all  mys- 
teries and  all  knowledge  ;  though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I 
could  remove  mountains ;  though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed 
the  poor;  though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned  ;  and  have  not 
love,  I  am  nothing.  "  Love  suffereth  long  and  is  kind ;  love 
envieth  not ;  love  vuunteth  not  herself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth 
not  behave  herself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily 
provoked,  thiuketh  no  evil;  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity  but  re- 
joiceth  in  the  truth ;  beareth  all  things,  beheveth  all  tilings, 
hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things.  .  ,  .  And  now 
abideth  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  these  three  ;  but  the  greatest  of 
those  is  Love."  * 

la  tendency  and  influence  how  immeasurably  far  from  this 
gracious  spirit,  "  gentle  and  easy  to  be  iiitreated,  full  of  mercy 
and  good  fniits,"  was  the  spectre,  mysterious  and  austere, 
whose  outcry  led  astray  the  chief  among  the  Protestant  Fa- 
thers !  Some  men  cannot  hear  the  voice  of  God  except  in  the 
thunder,  f  Think  of  Calvin's  scheme  of  the  world !  A  vale  of 
*  I  have  followed  TyniJale,  the  virtaal  patriarcli  of  our  authorized 
version  of  the  Testament,  ia  his  translation,  according  to  its  original 
Eense,  of  an  important  word  (agape).  A  writer  in  Smith's  m«torff  of 
t/ie  Bible  (vol.  iii.  p.  1676),  adverting  to  King:  James'  fifteen  instructions 
to  the  Bible  translatois,  of  which  instroctioas  the  third  was  to  the 
effect  that  "the  old  ecclesiastical  words  were  to  he  kept"  (as  C'hurdi 
instead  of  CongregiiUon)—ai\As :  "  To  this  rule  is  probably  due 
"Charity"  in  1  Corinthians  xifi."  I  prefer  not  to  follow  King  James 
In  this  matter. 

+  "  Videor  mihi  non  verba  sed  tonitrua  andire  "—were  St.  Jerome'a 
words,  after  meditating  the  Pauline  dogmas  of  Predestination  and 
Election. 
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tears  he  deemed  it — a  vale  of  tears  or  of  impious  license,  lugu- 
brirjus  and  loathsome,  thronged  with  a  depraved  multitude,  myri- 
ads on  mjriada  of  whom — ^all  but  a  chosen  few^are  to  their  Crea- 
tor but  IS  disinherited  childiej,  outoiSit  and  fursaken ;  suffered 
*o  wandei,  for  a  brief  &eason,  shrouded  in  moral  darkness, 
along  th"  broad  ruad  that  leads  to  dt,  loruction,  and  tbeti  con- 
si^ed,  bv  the  divme  hat,  to  the  scorching  flames  of  a  bottom- 
less pit    the   amoke   of  their  toiment  aseending  forever  and 

I  make  no  argument  against  the  horrors  of  such  a  scheme,  im- 
puted to  a  God  of  Love.  The  geueiauoa  that  clings  to  it  must 
die  out  in  its  superstitions,  and  we  must  look  to  the  next  for 
clsarer  beads  and  better  hearts. 


§   12.   COKEOBORiTION  FROM  HlSTOBY, 

This  must  be  very  briefly  dealt  with :  for  I  have  already 
transgressad  the  limits  which  I  had  originally  set  for  myself  in 
addressing  you. 

HaUaia,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  f  and  others  have  spoken  ia 

•  The  tlieol<^iaQS  of  tliit  ^e  were  wont  to  elaborate  the  picture ; 
"  Aliis,  miasrj  and  pain,  they  must  last  forever  1  O  eternity,  what  ort 
tiou  ?  O,  end  without  end  1  O  death  wbieh  is  above  every  death ;  to 
die  every  hour  and  yet  cot  to  be  able  ever  to  dio  I  .  .  .  Give  us  a 
millstone,  say  the  damned,  as  lai^e  as  the  whole  earth,  and  bo  wide  in 
circnmfereace  as  to  touch  the  sky  all  romid ;  and  lot  a  htUe  bird  come 
once  in.  a  hundred  thousand  years  and  pick  off  a  small  paitiole  of  the 
Etoao  not  latfjcr  than  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain  of  millet,  and  after  an- 
other hundrod  thousand  years  let  him  come  ajain,  bo  that  in  ten  hun- 
lired  thousMid  joars  ho  might  pick  off  as  much  as  a  grain  of  millet ;  wa 
wietchcJ  sinners  would  ask  nothing  but  that  when  this  stoae  has  on 
ozid,  our  pains  might  also  cease;  but  yet  even  that  cannot  ba  !  " — Scso; 
Bdehldn  der  I7ew/«j'(,  chap.  si. ,  "  Vom  immertv.-ih  rsndem  Weh  del 
Hiille." 

f  HamiltoM:  Dheus^ns,  p.  4'J9,  etc.  Hallam:  TAteratare  of 
Europe,  vol.  i.  passim. 
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strong  terms  of  the  dissolute  mannecs  which,  followed  the 
Keformation  in  Germany.  Bat  I  think  too  little  weight  has 
iisuaily  been  given  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  license  is  insepara- 
ble from  all  great  moral  revolutions.  TuUoch  takes  a  temper- 
ate view  of  the  matter :  "  Such  an  awakening  as  this,  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  soon  began  to  run  into  many  extrava- 
gant issues.  In  the  first  feeling  of  liberty  men  did  not  know 
how  to  use  it  temperately;  and  Anabaptism  in  Germany,  and 
Libertinism  in  France,  testified  to  the  moral  confusion  and 
social  license  that  everywhere  sprang  up  in  the  wake  of  the 
Keformation.  We  can  now  but  faintly  realize  how  ominous  all 
this  seemed  to  the  prospects  of  Protestantism.  It  appeared  to 
many  minds  as  if  it  would  tei'minate  in  mere  anarchy."  * 

It  is  well  known  how  this  state  of  things  embittered  Luther's 
last  days.  And  we  have  abundant  evidence  that,  at  times,  he 
distrusted  his  own  system.  "  As  he  and  his  Catherine  were 
walking  in  the  garden  one  evening,  the  stars  shone  with  unus- 
ual brightness.  '  What  a  briliiant  light! '  said  Luther  as  he 
looked  upward  ;  '  but  it  burns  not  for  us.'  '  And  why  are  we 
to  be  shut  out  from  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ? '  asked  Catherine. 
'  Perhaps,'  said  Luther  with  a  sigh, '  because  we  left  our  con- 
vents.' '  Shall  we  return,  then  ? '  '  No,'  he  replied, '  it  is  too 
late  for  that,'"  f 

Six  years  after  Luther's  death  happened  a  noteworthy  thing. 

Amsdorf,  one  of  his  dearest  friends  and  fellow-laborers  in 
Wittenberg,  pending  a  public  discussion  held  in  1552  with 
Major,  an  advocate  for  the  necessity  of  good  works,  maintained 
that  "  ffood  works  viere  an  impediment  to  e<dvation."  The  re- 
sult is  very  remarkable :  Major  renoiinoed  his  doctrine,  lest  he 
should  be  looked  on  as  "  a  disturhei  of  the  Church  '  J 

A  distmguisbeJ  Protestant  dmne  acknowledges  thj,t  tl  e 
WittPnberg  Reformers  were  so  en  Tossed  bvpolemic    that  th  v 

•  Prmcipal  Tiji.LOfa :  Leaders  f  tU  Rformil^      (Londun  I83I) 
p.  173 
t  Quoted  \\J  Tullocli,  p.  75. 
X  MosnBiM :  JSedeniasCkai  History  (London,  1804) ;  vol,  iv.  p.  39, 
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hod  to  neglect  "  the  advancement  of  real  piety  and  religion ; " 
and  that  none  of  them  attempted  to  give  a  regular  system  of 
morals.  * 

This,  however,  was  attended  to  by  Calvin;  not,  like  Lnther, 
too  tender-hearted  to  frame  a  moral  and  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  his  estimate  of  human  kind.  Within 
meagre  and  barren  limits,  because  of  that  estimate,  were  his 
efforts  pent :  but  what  he  thought  he  could  do,  he  did.  Body 
and  soul  were  corrupt — incurably,  beyond  eartldy  agency  for 
good :  yet  external  decorum  goes  for  something.  The  cup  and 
the  platter  must  ever  remain  full  of  extortion  and  excess,  but 
the  outside  could  be  ma<le  clean :  that  was  within  human  power, 
and  common  decency  required  that  it  should  be  done.  Phy- 
lacteries, fair  with  the  words  of  the  law,  could  be  deferentially 
■worn,  their  breadth  determined  by  imperative  rule.  Tithe  of 
mint  and  rue  could  be  paid  to  public  opinion ;  tombs  could  be 
built  and  sepulchres  garnished ;  though  weightier  matters, 
judgment  and  mercy  and  faith  in  man,  were  unattainable.  To 
the  eye  things  could  bo  made  white  and  beautiful  even  if  dead 
men's  bones  and  all  uncleanne^  must  needs  abide  beneath. 
Coercion  could  effect  all  this;  and  the  iron  will  of  the  rigid 
Genevan  determined  that  it  should. 

In  1536  Calvin  and  his  coworker,  Farell,  drew  up  a  confes- 
sion of  faith  in  twenty-one  articles,  of  which  one  gave  the  clergy 
the  right  of  escommvmication ;  and  they  procured  from  the 
CouncQ  of  Two  Hundred  a  proclamation,  in  which  these  were 
declared  to  be  binding  on  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens.  Five 
years  later  a  Consistorial  Court  was  appointed,  of  which  Calvin 
appears  to  have  assumed  the  permanent  presidency  ;  f  ""d  fi>'' 

*  "  The  number  of  adversaries  with  whom  tie  Lutheran  doctors 
were  obliged  to  contend  gave  tbem  perpotual  employment  in  the  field 
of  controversy,  and  robbBd  them,  of  that  precious  leisure  which  they 
might  have  consecrated,  to  the  advaucement  of  real  piety  and  virtue. 
....  Noneof  thefamousLutherondoctorsattemptedto  giveaiegular 
system  ot  morahty."— MosnElM :  Esdesiantieid  EMory,  vol.  iv.  p.  24. 

f  TuLLOCH  :  Leaders  nf  the  Riformation,,  p.  119.  Henrv:  L^e  of 
Cutvitl,  vol.  i   p.  469  (Translation  by  Stebbing). 
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its  government  and  tliat  of  the  Council  he  drew  up  a  code  of 
Jawa,  eccleaiaatical  itnd  moral,  which  were  sworn  to  by  the 
people.*  Tiiia  Court  had  but  one  direct  weapon— excommuni- 
cation ;  like  the  Spanish  Inquisition  which  forbore  shedding 
blood,  it  turned  over  the  culprit,  when  anathema  was  deemed 
inadequate  penalty,  to  the  civil  authority  for  punishment,  over 
unto  death. 

History  recoi-ds  no  more  striking  example  of  tyranny,  with 
authority  intimately  united  of  Church  and  State ;  with  eway, 
social  as  well  as  religious  and  political,  sumptuary  and  domestic 
as  Weil  as  social,  f  Its  redeeming  point  was,  that  it  put  down 
open  profligacy  and  reformed  dissolute  manners. 

This  is  what  a  friendly  biographer  has  to  say:  "A  marvel- 
lous change,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  was  wrought  upon 
the  outward  aspect  of  Geneva.  A  gay  and  pleasure-loving 
people,  devoted  to  music  and  dancing,  the  evening  wine-shop 
and  card-playing,  found  themseives  suddenly  arrested  in  their 
usual  pastimes.  Not  only  were  the  darker  vices  of  debauchery, 
which  greatly  prevailed,  punished  by  severe  penalties,  but  the 
lighter  follies  and  amusements  of  society  were  laid  under  im- 
perious ban,  all  holidays  were  abolished  except  Sunday  ;  the 
innocent  gayeties  of  weddings  and  the  fashionable  caprices  of 
dress,  were  made  subjects  of  legislation  :  a  bride  was  not  to 
adoi-n  herself  with  floating  tresses,  and  her  welcome  home  was 
not  to  be  noisy  with  feasting  and  revelry.  The  convent  bells 
which  had  ruug  their  sweet  chimes  for  ages  across  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Bhone,  and  become  associated  with  many  evening 
memories  of  love  and  song,  had  been  previously  destroyed  and 
cast  into  cannon."  J 

The  details,  attested  by  official  records,  are  alternately  ludi- 
crous and  horrible. 

•  Oa  the  SOth  of  November,  1541 . 

■f  ' '  From  his  ccadio  to  his  grave  the  Genoveae  citiien  was  pursued 
by  its  inquiBitorial  ^6."— Calvin  in,  Qenffca;  Westminster  Eeview  foi 
July,  18S3. 

\  Leadereoftlie  liefgrmation,  pp.  107,  103. 
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At  betrothals,  marriages,  or  baptisms,  it  was  illegsi]  to  present 
the  guests  with  nosegays  fastened  with  wire-ribbon  {careetiUes) 
or  gold  cord  or  jewelled  band.  At  a  marrii^-ieast  or  other 
friendly  entertainment  it  was  unlawful  to  set  on  the  table  more 
than  a  single  course  of  meat  including  fish,  and  such  course  was 
limitedto  five  dishes  only:  while  for  dessert  the  law  allowed  no 
pastry  except  a  single  tart  for  every  ten  persons.*  The  char- 
acter of  personal  oruamenta,  the  mode  of  cutting  hair  and  the 
length  it  might  be  worn,  the  fashion  of  dress,  were  all  pre- 
scribed r  slashed  breeches,  for  example,  being  prohibited,  | 

There  was  no  novel-reading  in  those  days ;  but  the  favorite 
substitute  for  our  romances,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  was  peremp- 
torily interdicted ;  nay  the  preachers  of  Geneva,  less  tolerant 
than  the  curate  and  barber  when  they  madj  a  bonfire  of  Don 
Quixote's  library,  f  burned  every  copy  of  that  work  on  which 
they  could  lay  their  hands, 

Mel*  childish  indiscretion  incurred  legal  penalty  ;  the  light- 
est jeat  was  a  criminal  oftence.  A.  young  girl  in  church,  sing- 
ing to  a  psalm-tune  the  words  of  a  song,  was  ordered  to  be 
whipped.  Three  children  were  punished  by  the  authorities  be- 
cause, instead  of  going  to  church,  they  remained  outside  eating 

*  " — et  q'au  dit  dessert  q'onai  patiaserie  ou  piiioo  de  four,  smon  une 
toait  sealement,  et  cela  en  chacuoe  table  de  dii  personnes."  The 
wordnow  spelt  A»«ri«  is  sometimes  used  f or  o  fmit  or  pigeon  pie.  Un- 
der Calvin's  law  there  was  temptation  to  make  huge  pasties. 

Principal  Tulioct  tells  ns  that,  wMle  travelliog  in  Swibierlaud,  he 
visited  Geneva  and  sought  out  Calvin's  grave,  A  plain  stone,  with  the 
letters  "  L  C."  on  it,  was  shown  to  him  as  marking  the  spot ;  and  the 
old  man  who  conducted  hii"  thither  seemed  (he  says)  t«  have  Uttla 
idea  of  the  Great  Reformer  except  as  ' '  the  man  who  limited  the  num- 
ber of  dishes  at  dinner,  "—itwtfera  of  Jle/orma^n,  pp  130,  147, 

f  "We  saw,"  said  Calvin,  "  that  thronjh  the  chinks  of  those  br"?che9 
a  door  would  be  opened  to  all  aorta  of  profusion  and  luxury." — Quoted 
byTuLLocn,  p.  130. 

i  "  It  is  the  best  book  of  the  kind  ever  composed,"  cried  the  barber, 
"  and  oi^ht  to  be  pardoned  aa  an  original  and  model  in  its  way." 

"  E^ht,"  Slid  the  curate,  "ondfor  that  reason  he  shall  be  spared  foi 
the  present." 
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cakes.  A  man,  hearing  au  ass  bray,  said  "  he's  sir  glog  a  pretty 
psalm ;  "  *  and  for  that  offence  wa,s  banisbod  from  the  city. 
Another  swore  "  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ; "  and  there- 
by incurred  a  fine  and  exposure  in  the  market-place,  hands  and 
feet  in  tlie  stocks. 

But  all  this  is  as  nothing,  compared  to  the  tr^edres  that 
intervened.  The  ecclesiastical  legislator  -who  believed  that, 
from  the  hour  of  birth,  children  are  polluted,  and  that  their  na- 
ture ever  remains  odious  and  abominable  to  God,  framed  his 
laws  accordingly.  It  would  be  incredible,  were  it  not  recorded 
by  Calvin's  warmest  admirers,  that  in  1568  a  girl — a  mere 
child — for  having  struck  her  parents,  w^m  beheaded/  And  that 
a  lad  of  sixteen,  only  for  a  threat  to  strike  his  mother,  was  con- 
demned to  death,  f 

Order  reigned  in  Geneva! — at  what  saorifice  of  human  suf- 
fering and  crushing  of  human  hearts  they  only  know  who  still, 
perhaps,  look  back  from  the  bright  mansions  of  a  better  world 
on  the  gloom  and  the  terrors  of  their  earthly  prison-house. 

I  might  turn  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  to  that  marvel- 
lous little  island  whence  we  of  North  America  chiefly  derive 
our  ancestry,  especially  to  its  northern  portion  ;  there  to  find 
the  same  tree  bearing  its  appropriate  fruit.  But  apace  fails  me ; 
and  another  has  already  exhausted  that  field.  |     The  Presbyte- 

*  "  H  chante  un  beau,  psaame." 

■f  Tho  above  facts  are  given  in  Paul  Henry's  Leben,  Johana  Ciihins,  dea 
grosaen,  Eefcrmators ;  Hamburg,  1844 :  translated  by  Hibbert,  London 
and  New  York,  1S54  :  vol.  i.  p.  301,  of  traaBloiion. 

Partisanship  can  hardly  go  farther  than  did  that  of  Henry ;  who  finds 
in  these  terrible  cruelties  oidj-  "great  beauty  in  the  earcestnees  with 
whicli  parental  authority  ivaa  defended,"  Yet  Henry's  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  best  biography  of  Calvin  estant. 

%  Ono  of  the  hardest  Btudenta  of  our  age,  Heruy  Thomas  Buckle,  in 
the  fragment  he  baa  left  us  of  a-etupendou3  work,  has  a  chapter,  with 
elaborate  references,  devoted  to  the  influence  of  the  Presbyterian  polity 
on.  the  Scottish  nation  in  the  seventeenth  century,  So  far  as  the  con- 
dition of  a  couutry  can  be  predicated  upon  its  theological  literature  and 
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rian  polity  of  tho  Scottish  Kirk,  witbiii  a  ceatury  after  Calvin's 
deatk,  emboclied  almost  all  tbe  worst  features  of  the  Gen*vaii 
tyranny  :  the  same  despairing  views  of  life  and  death ;  the  same 
iibject  fear  of  offendin3  the  Creator  by  innocent  pleasures,  ami 
incurring  hell-fire  by  wliolesome,  light-hearted  gayety ;  the  same 
r^reasion  of  human  affections,  the  same  domiciliary  inquisi- 
tions, the  same  assnmptiun  of  the  right  to  excommunicate,  and 
even  to  inflict,  for  breaches  of  cliurch  discipline,  the  torture  of 
ita  Cliureli  reoorda  alone,  we  have  it  there  before  ns,  and  may  read  if 
with  ranch  inatmetion  aiid  profit:  it  jnatihea  all,  and  more  than  all,  that 
I  have  brieSy  candaoaed  into  the  text  above.  Yet  raany  of  Buckle's 
Btrictnrea  on  Scottish  character  and  intellect,  even  in  the  rude  eeven- 
teeiil.h  century,  b^ing-  fonoded  on  too  narrow  a  basia,  are  hoaty  and  ex. 
aggeratcd.  TJndsrneath  the  religious  profession  of  this  people,  how 
eameat  soever,  lay  a  deep  vein  (almost  left  out  of  view  by  Buckle)  of 
strong-,  shrewd  sense,  and  often  of  darii^  humor,  which  protested  alike 
^^ainat  theoit^ical  dogmatisnui  and  clerical  assumption.  Tbe  indicatioaa 
of  thia  teraper  of  mind  come  to  the  surface  occasionally  only  during  tbe 
period  covered  by  Buckle's  authorities  but  the  tamper  exiatad,  never- 
thelesa  ;  and,  a  century  later  (the  eighteenth)  it  found  fearless  expres- 
mou  through  a  child  of  the  people,  echomg  their  aocial  talk  and  un- 
recorded protests,  Eobart  Burns  was  none  the  lesi  the  idol  of  his 
countrymen  because  of  such  racy  heresiaa  as  stamp  his  addresses  To 
Gw  Unoo  Quid  and  To  tlie  DsU.  Of  th  s  last  a  familiar  remonatranoa 
with  Pceabyteriaoism's  Prince  of  Darkness — how  homely  but  scathing 
tbe  satire  I  And  how  obarmit^ly  imbued  with  charity  the  rebake 
launched  against  the  cruel  apiiit  of  the  lOrk's  theology,  in  its  conclud- 
ing stanza: 

"But  fare-ye-weol,  BiUd  NickiB-ben, 


'it  those  to  whom  the  old  dialect  of  Scotland  is  more  or  less  of  an 

wn  tongue,  I  here  aubjoin  a  prosaic — a  nery  prosaic — paraphrase 

inimitable  lines  : 

-■3  you  well,  Old  Nick  !     Oh,  if  you  would  but  take  thoi^bt  and 

yourwaysl  you  might  perhaps— who  knows?— have  a  chance 

J.     For  your  own  sake,  it  is  a  grief  to  me,  the  thought  of  that  dan 

of  yours ! " 
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the  scour^  and  of  the  branding-iron.*  In  compensation,  also, 
tbere  waa  the  same  unflinching  war  waged  against  profligacy 
ami  dissolute  conduct.  One  marked  difference,  however,  div 
serves  notice.  Whereas  the  Genevan  lawgiver  inculcated  sub- 
mission to  kings,  however  bad,  |  the  Scottish  preachers  were 
democratic,  to  the  verge  of  rebellion :  J  defending  the  peopla 
against  every  despotism  except  their  own,  and  claimiag  that  the 
mittiatera  of  the  Kirk  (their  commission  derived  directly  from 
Cod)  had  the  sole  right  to  demand  implicit,  unreasoning  obe- 
dience. Subjugators  of  the  conscience,  enemies  of  toleration, 
they  were  sturdy  friends  of  political  freedom. 

But,  resisting  temptation  to  enlarge  on  this  and  cognate  es- 
amplea  {com  European  history,  let  us  proceed  to  inquire  whether 
this  plant  of  Calvinism,  when  transferred  to  another  hernia- 
phere,  essentially  varied  m  its  type  or  in  its  productions. 

Let  us  pass  from  the  sixteenth  to  tha  s«vent«enth  century 
and  cross  the  Atlantic  with  the  Puritans, 

A  grand,  old  race! — the  btiiff  that  heroes  and  empire-found 
era  are  made  of.  Wliat  they  thought  right  they  did,  and 
seldom  asked  whether  it  wa?  pleasant  (o  do  it  They  were 
estimable  but  they  were  not  amiable  Th^y  weie  men  and 
women  to  trust  to  in  the  hour  of  tiidl,  but  to  dcil  with  in 
daily  life!     Right  glad  may  we  be  that  we  did  not  live  among 


•  "  On  the  33d  October,  1G48,  the  Kirfc  Session  of  Dunfermline  or- 
dered that  a,  certain  Janet  Itabortson  '  alisJl  be  carttt  and  scourged 
through  the  town  anil  roarkit  with  aabot  ir<m.' " — Chalmers  ;  History 
of  Dunfermline,  p.  437,  quoted  by  Buckle. 

f  "  The  Word  of  God  requires  ua  to  eubmit  to  the  govermnent,  not 
only  of  those  princes  who  discharge  tbeir  duty  to  us  with  becoming  ia- 
tegrity  and  fidelity,  but  of  all  who  possoss  the  sovereignty,  even  though 
they  perform  none  of  the  duties  of  their  etation,  ,  .  .  The  ee- 
ditions  thought  must  never  enter  into  our  minds  that  a  king  is  to  be 
treated  aoeordii^  to  his  merits."— Calvin:  lmt.,'B.iv.  C.  30,  §§3.),  27. 

X  See,  for  sundry  iUustrations,  the  chapter  of  Buckle's  work  alreaily 
referred  to. 
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them  in  the  days  when  auoli  as  Hester  Prynne  ■walked  about 
with  tliat  scarlet  letter  on  their  breasts.  * 

In  the  Colonial  character,  the  theology  of  tlie  Tnatitutes 
was  a  pervading  element,  for  good  and  for  evil.  The  best 
virtues  of  the  !New  England  pioneers  were  those  of  stout,  self- 
eacrifioing  seekers  after  liberty.  The  hardihood  that  broke 
away  from  Papacy  in  Eome,  cast  loose  also  from  intolerant 
Prelacy  in  England.  Nor  did  they  heed  the  cost  of  voluntary 
exile.  Calvin's  dismal  view  of  God's  world  toughened  them  as 
settlers.  Not  expecting  ease,  comfort,  social  enjoyment,  the 
amenities  of  life^ regarding  these,  indeed,  with  suspicion,  as 
effeminacies  used  by  the  Evil  One  for  baits  to  ensnare  the  un- 
wary—hardship and  suffering  were  what  they  looked  for;  and 
when,  in  their  rude  frontier  life,  they  encountered  these,  they 
met  them,  as  God's  normal  allotments  to  His  Saints,  with  iron 
fortitude.  'They  were  hard  on  themselves  and  on  others,  as 
befitted  believers  in  universal  depravity. 

These  acerbities  seemed  to  assort  with  their  condition.  But 
the  foUowers  of  the  Pilgrims  brought  to  Plymouth  rock  a  fatal 
element,  reHc  of  human  barbarism,  however  cherished  by  the 
Ecformers — a  crime  against  the  deathless  soul — religious  per- 
secution. Laws  that  stain  their  statute-books,  deeds  that  blot 
their  annals,  are  traceable  to  the  same  source  as  the  edicts  and 
the  inflictions  of  the  Genevese  Consistorial  Court. 

"  I  approve,"  said  Calvin,  "  of  civil  government  which  pro- 
vides that  the  time  religion  which  is  contained  in  the  law  of 
GTod  be  not  violated  and  polluted  by  public  blasphemies."  | 

The  New  England  offspring  of  this  sentiment,  is  a  law  en- 
acting that  whoso  affirms  works,  not  faith,  to  be  the  mode  of 
salvation;  or  opposes  infant  baptism ;  or  purposely  leaves  the 
church  when  infante  are  about  to  be  baptized  ;  shall  suffer  ban- 

*  "  A  capital  A  of  two  inches  long',  cut  out  in  cloth  of  a  contraij 
colour  to  their  cloatha,"  t^,a.^Qenerai  L«ta»  and  Liberties  of  Maasaclm 
setts,  chap,  xiviii,  §  !. 

f  Inxtitutes,  B.  iv.  C.  30,  g  Z. 
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Ishraent :  *  and  that  wLoao  deuiea  the  infallibility  of  any  por- 
tion whatever  of  the  Bible,  Bhall,  for  the  first  offence,  "be 
openly  and  severely  whipped  by  the  executioner,"  and,  for  the 
second,  may  be  put  to  death.  + 

Speaking  of  those,  who  imagine  to  themselves  some  other 
method  than  the  Scriptural  one  of  approaching  God,  Calvin 
bad  said:  "  They  must  be  considered  not  so  mnch  misled  by 
error  as  actuated  by  frenzy ;  "  and  again  :  "  These  persons  are 
guilty  of  detestable  sacrilege."  J 

Strictly  in  the  spirit  of  these  doctrines  were  framed  the  Puri- 
tan litws  against  "a  cursed  set  of  heretieka  lately  risen  up  in  the 
world  which  are  commonly  called  Quakers."  §  They  provided, 
as  punishment  of  a  Quaker  on  tie  first  conviction,  twenty 
stiipes;  on  the  second,  the  loss  of  an  ear  if  a  man,  if  a 
woman  to  be  severely  whipped  ;  on  the  third,  whether  man  or 
woman,  to  have  the  tongue  bored  through  with  a  red-hot  iron; 
Quikeis  returning  to  the  colony  after  banishment,  to  suffer 
death   I 

We  hive  no  record  that  the  boring  of  men's  and  women's 
tongues  with  a  red-hot  iron  was  ever  carried  out.     But  Bishop, 

*  Baniahment  of  Baptists  under  tils  law  oooiirced  throughout  several 
years  of  the  Colonial  history, 

f  Aiicient  Lijns  and  OharUr»  of  MaimaehySetts  Bay,  published  by 
ordec  of  the  General  Conrfc,  Boston,  1814  ;  pp.  130,  131. 

The  preamble  of  these  "  Acts  agamat  Heresy,"  is  a  curious  speuimen 
of  logic.  It  recites  that  "  although  no  human  power  be  Lord  over  the 
faith,  and  conacienees  of  mea,  yet  because  sueli  as  bring  in  damnable 
heresies  ....  ought  duly  to  be  rastcauied,"  it  is  enacted,  etc. 

The  law  above  citsd  making  it,  at  the  option  of  the  Court,  a  capital 
offence  to  ' '  deny  by  word  or  writing  any  of  the  books  of  the  Old  or 
New  Testament  to  be  the  written  and  infallible  Word  of  God,"  enumer- 
ates these  books  by  title  from  Genesis  to  Revelations,  includii^,  of 
course,  that  epistle  of  James  which  Luther  rejected.  The  Wittenbei^ 
doctor,  had  he  been  a  colonist  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  might  have  losl 
bia  life  for  his  opinions. 

{  Institutes,  B.  i,  C.  0,  §  !. 

g  The  words  of  the  preajuble  to  the  laws  t^auist  Quakeis. 

j  Laws  cited  ■  pp.  13I-13S.     Their  date  is  A.D.  1656-7. 
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in  his  N'ew  England  Jiuiged,  has  left  it  on  record  that  three 
Quaker  men  had  each  his  right  ear  cut  off;  *  that  "  Patienca 
Scott,  a  girl  eleven  years  "Id,  was  imjjmoned  for  Quaker  prin- 
ciples; and  that,  when  her  mother,  Catherine  Scott,  reproved 
them  for  a  deed  of  darkness,  they  whipped  her  ten  stripes, 
though  they  allowed  her  to  be  otherwise  of  a  blameless  conver- 
sation and  well-bred,  being  an  English  clergyman's  daughter,"  | 

The  death,  by  hanging,  of  three  Quaker  men  and  one  QuaJcer 
woman,  executed  becaTiae,  after  banishment,  tliey  retnmed  to 
(he  colony,  is  well  known.  They  died  with  eminent  fortitude, 
willing  martyrs  to  freedom  of  conscience,  on  Boston  Common.J 

Some  of  the  t«rms  of  Puritan  indictment,  against  men  thus 
tried  for  tbeir  lives,  sound  sti-angely  to-day.  It  was  charged 
against  William  Leddra  that  he  "  had  refused  to  take  off  his 
hat  in  court,  and  would  say  tliee  and  thou.''''  "  Will  you  put 
me  to  death,"  be  asked,  "  for  speaking  good  English  and  for 
not  putting  off  my  clothes  ?  "  § 

The  poor  excuse  made  by  tbeir  executioners  was  a  declara- 
tion, spread  on  the  records  of  the  Court,  that  "  they  desired 
their  lives  absent  rather  than  tbeir  deatlis  present,"  The 
apology  usually  offered  to-day  for  these  legal  killings  is  that 
the  Quakers  who  landed  at  Boston  were  disturbers  of  public 
peace  and  decency,  «e  well  as  heretics.  But  tbeir  principles 
were  emphatically  of  peace,  simplicity,  and  non-resistance ;  nor 
is  it  true  tliat  they  made  any  disturbance  whatever  until  some 
of  their  property  had  been  destroyed  and  their  personal  liberty 

*  Their  namea  were  Holder,  Copeland,  and  Bona. 

t  Quoted  by  Hutchinaon :  Hktory  of  MassfuAusetls,  vol.  i.  p.  184. 

IT-.,-       T.  L.  i     Esecnted  October  27,  1G5D. 

WiUiam  llobmBon,  ) 

Mary  Dyar,  "         Jime  I,  1000. 

William  Leddra,  "        March  14,  1051, 

Four  only,  be  it  borne  in  mind  ;  and  we  iiave  no  list  of  the  five  thou- 

eand  whom  Torquemada  handed  over  to  the  flames  :  but  Torquemada 

never  talked  about  libsrty.  civil  or  religioua. 

%  Chandler  :  American  Criminai  Triak/  Little  &  Brown,  Boston, 

1&41  :  Tol  i.  p.  46. 
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Tiolated.  Tlie  first  two  Quakers  who  set  foot  in  the  colony, 
Maty  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin,  were  seized  on  shipboard,  their 
hooks  burnt  by  the  hangman,  they  themselves  closely  impris 
oned  for  five  weeks  and  then  thrust  out  of  the  colony.  *  I>ur- 
ing  tlie  same  year  eight  others  were  sent  back  to  England. 
These   {and   far  worse  f )    infractions  of  the  freedom  of  tho 

*  They  arrived  m  Svlj.  1050. 

f  It  was  a  crime  to  afford  them  hospitality,  or  eren  to  dhect  them 
on  their  way.  In  IBGO,  at  one  court,  seven  or  eight  persons  were  fined 
03  high  as  ten  pounds  for  eatertaining  Quakers  ;  and  Edward  Wharton, 
for  pOoting-  them  from  one  place  to  another,  was  wMpped  twenty 
Bti'ipea  and  bound  over  for  his  good  behayior.  See,  for  particulars  of 
these  and  other  persecutions  of  this  sect,  HutcWnson's  Hiatory  of  Mast- 
adiusetts,  vol.  i.  pp.  180  to  180. 

In  the  Jegal  records  of  these  days  we  find  darter  shades.  In  1(jS2, 
three  women,  Anne  Colroan,  Mary  Tomldna,  and  Alice  Ambrose  (coH' 
victed  under  the  law  againet  "  vagabond  Quakers")  were  sentenced  to 
be  tied  to  a  cart's  tail,  stripped  from  the  waist  up  and  whipped,  with 
tcnatripes  in  each  town,  through  deneit  towns,  to  wit,  Dover,  Hampton, 
Salisbury,  Newbury,  Eowley,  Ipswich,  Weuham,  Lynn,  Boston,  Ros- 
bury,  and  Dedham — a  hundred  and  tsit  stripes,  in  all.  ' '  One  of  the 
nipples  of  Aime  Colman's  breast  was  split  by  the  knots  of  the  whip, 
causing  eztreme  torture."  {^OrindnM  Trials,  already  quoted,  vol.  i.  p. 
fi4,)  Thiswasin  the  dead  of  aNew-England  winter,  the  warrant  bear- 
ing  date  December  23,  1G03.  No  wonder  that  warrant  was  eventually 
esecuted  in  three  towns  only  ;  the  humanity  of  pubho  sentiment  rising 
in  protest  Qgajnst  legal  brutality. 

One  reads  with  more  sorrow  than  surprise  some  of  the  extravagances 
which  followed  these  indecent  crualties.  In  10G5  Lydia  Wardell,  a 
respectable  married  woman,  entered  stark  naked  into  the  church  in 
Newbury,  where  she  formerly  worshipped,  "  and  was  highly  extolled  for 
her  Buboussion  to  the  inward  U^ht  that  had  revealed  to  her  the  duty 
of  thus  illustrating  the  spiritual  nakedness  of  her  neighbors."  In  tha 
same  year,  Deborah  Wilson,  a  yonng  married  woman  of  unblemished 
character,  made  a  similar  dispkiy  in  the  streets  of  Salem,  for  which  she 
was  condemned  to  bo  stripped  from  the  waist  upward,  tied  to  a  cart's 
tail,  and  whipped. — C'rindital  Tn'cUs,  vol.  L  pp.  54,  5.'>. 

How  fervid,  in  those  mistaught  old  times,  the  zeal  among  perse- 
cutors and  persecuted  alike  1  Now  that  we  have  kuowlec^  to  guide 
it,  how  has  the  fervor  died  out  I 
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cuizea,  preceded  the  clamorous  testimony  borno  by  Quakers 
agaiuat  colonial  rule. 

Tlie  Oalvmism  of  those  days  forbade  even  to  toleraie  tolera- 
tion. The  bravest  champion  of  man's  right  to  worship  God  aa 
conscience  bids — the  noblest  apostle  of  soul-freedom  among 
them  all  * — was  compelled  to  flee  the  colony  under  cloud  oi 
wintry  night ;  owed  hi?  life  to  heathen  hospitality  ;  and  when 
this  future  lawgiver  of  Khode  Island  embarked  at  last  to  found 
a  settlement  where  God  alone  should  be  judge  of  human  relig- 
ions, it  was  in  ao  Indian  canoe,  with  live  followers  only.  Yet 
the  offence  for  which  Eoger  Williams  was  banished  the  juris- 
diction, t  was  not  that  his  own  creed  was  heretical,  but  that  he 
was  guilty  of  granting  to  others  the  same  right  to  choose  a  creed 
which  he  claimed  for  himself. 

Little  more  than  a  century  after  this  America  had  a  Consti- 
tution in  whluh  all  laws  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  were  forbidden.  So 
fast,  despite  dwarfing  creeds,  grows  the  spirit  of  man  in  a  new 
and  a  free  country. 

Other  Calvinisms,  too,  we  have  outgrown.  The  counterpart 
of  laws  imder  which  children  were  beheaded  ia  Geneva,  are 
found  on  the  records  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colonies.  "  If  any  child  or  children  above  si:itcen  years  old, 
and  of  sufficient  understanding,  shall  curse  or  smitp  their  natu- 
ral father  or  mother,  he  or  they  shall  be  put  to  death :"  the 
only  exception  being  unless  it  shall  be  proved  that  the  parents 

*  I  Bcatcely  remember  a  parallel  case,  except  one — among  the  Hin- 
doos. A  Brahmin  once  suffered  martyrdom  under  a  MuBsulmac  prince, 
for  preaching  the  doctrine  of  Ma  sect,  that  "  all  religions  if  sincerely 
practised,  are  acceptable  to  God."  "  la  the  wiiole  aunaU  ot  sufEermg 
Cor  rigliteousaess'  sake,"  aays  the  narrator,  "  I  know  of  no  martyrdom 
more  glorious  than  this." — Bruce  :  Scenes  and  Lights  ia  ffie  E.id. 

\  A  warrajit  enforcing  his  bamsbment  to  England  had  issued  against 
nim  (Jannary,  HXiQ}  at  tlie  time  he  fled  from  Salem,  and  wandered  (or 
three  winter  months,  "  not  tnowing  what  bread  or  bed  did  mean,"  6t« 
he  reached  the  friendly  cabin  of  Massasoit^  chief  of  Pooanoket. 
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"havo  been,  very  uochristianly  negligent  in  the  education,  of 
such  children,"  or  else  that  the  children  "  have  been  forced 
thereunto  to  preserve  themselves  from  death  or  maiming." 

This  refers  to  both  sexes :  the  aext  section  applies  to  boya 
only :  "  If  any  man  have  a  stubborn  or  rebellious  son  of  suffi- 
cient years  of  understanding  (viz.),  sixteen  years  of  age,  which 
■will  n>tobey  the  voice  of  his  father  nor  the  voice  of  his  mother, 
and  that  when  they  have  chastised  him  he  would  not  hearken 
unto  fchem,"  the  parents  shaU  bring  him  before  the  magistrates, 
and  testify  that  he  is  stubborn  and  rebellious,  and  "  such  a  son 
shall  be  put  to  death."  * 

A  girl  of  sixteen,  because  she  struck  her  mother — a  boy  of 
that  age,  if  denounced  to  the  magistrates  by  his  parents  on  the 
^sneral  charge  that  he  was  stubborn  and  rebellious — was  to  be 
banged  !  And  this,  in  our  own  country,  little  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago  1 

That  no  executions  took  place  under  this  law,  or  under  the 
clause  of  the  other  law  according  to  which  a  denial  that  the 
Bible  was  infallible  became  a  capital  offence — is  due  to  this, 
that  the  Puritans  were  men  before  they  were  Calvinists,  and 
that  their  hearts  were  more  merciful  than  their  doctrines. 

None  the  less,  the  theocracy  of  the  first  two  New  England 
colonies,  patterned  after  that  of  Geneva,  was  a  despotism,  fatal 

Fatal — because  it  was  founded  on  the  ancient,  mischievous 
error  of  retributive  justice :  an  error  of  which  the  tendency  is 
to  retard  the  moral  advance  of  the  world. 

Take  any  great  social  reform  that  now  enlists  philanthropic 
zeal,  whether  of  law,  or  ediseation,  or  prison  discipline — whether 
in  lunatic  asylums  or  in  temperance  labors,  or  in  the  struggle 
against  the  great  sin  of  great  cities^take  any  such  enlightened 
movement  that  is  made  in  oar  modem  day,  to  civilize  mankind 

•  Lw3. cited;  pp.  53,  60.  The  date  ia  a.d.  1648.  The  laws  of 
New  Plymoutli  tad  the  same  twoaectiooB  fur  the  capital  punialimenb  of 
children  curaii^  or  atriking  parents,  and  of  disobedient  sons. — Laioa  oj 
PlyTTwuth  Odony,  p.  345. 
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— look  into  its  oi^aDization,  and  aak  its  conductors  ■what  is  its 
governing  principle  :  you  will  learn  that  it  is  based  on  the  belief 
tliat  man's  better  nature  can  be  confidsntly  appealed  to ;  that 
love  is  stronger  than  fear,  and  gentle  infiuenees  more  hiun;iniz- 
iag  than  penal  rigors.  This  accords  with  Christ's  religion ;  bul 
it  runs  directly  counter  to  the  Genevese  tiieology.  When  re- 
forms, thus  administered,  are  carried  out,  it  is  done  despite  the 
chilling  and  deadening  tcndeucies  of  Calvinism. 

The  world  owes  the  Reformers  a  vast  debt,  but  not  for  their 
theology.      It  owes  it — 

Because  they  maintained  that  the  succession  of  ecclesiarcha 
who,  for  a  thousand  years,  had  ruled  the  Christian  world  from 
Eomo,  were  not  infallible. 

Because  they  exposed  many  corruptions  which  had  crept  into 
the  Church  over  which  these  ecclesiarchs  presided. 

Because  they  denied  the  merit,  and  the  saving  power,  of 
many  empty  ceremonials ;  of  ascetical  austerities,  of  monkish 
seclusions ;  of  fests,  pilgrimages,  celibate  vows  ;  and  of  par- 
dona  said  to  be  of  God,  yet  purchased  with  silver  and  gold. 

And,  generally,  because  they  shook,  to  its  foundation,  an  an- 
cient system  of  ecclesiastical  nile  wliich  debarred  religious  pro- 
gress, which  habitually  employed  religious  persecution,  and 
wliich,  as  a  whole,  bad  outlived  its  utility. 

■But  we  owe  them  far  more  than  this.  The  inestimable  boon 
which  the  Reformers  bestowed  on  mankind  was  the  disenthrall- 
meut  of  the  Christian  Record,  till  their  day  locked  up  in  the 
Latin  of  the  Vulgate ;  and,  even  in  that  secluded  form,  pro- 
hibited, as  wo  ha^'e  seen,  by  express  .canon,  to  all  but  the  priest- 
hood. 

Their  theology  will  die  out,  but  the  results  of  that  great  gift 
will  endure  forever.  The  gift  will  finally  prove  an  antidote  to 
the  theology.* 

*  I  would  not  be  understood  as  lienymg  that  tte  theoli^y,  thougli  it 
ran  much  closer  to  downright  AntmomianiSQi  than  Catholicism  ever  did, 
naa  yet,  ia  its  day,  a  certain  progress.    Luther  as  theologian,  for  exam- 
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What  are  the  fair  inferences  from  the  summary  of  historical 
events  aud  religions  doctrines  given  on  the  preceding  pages? 

The  Pi'otestantism  of  the  Reformation  failed  toTnake  heud 
agaiast  the  Catholicism  of  Eome — 

1.  Because  its  foundation-principles  were  derived  from  two 
of  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  not  from  the  teachings  of  Christ. 

2.  Because  the  theology  of  the  Reformers  is  not  (any  more 
than  RomaiiiBm)  in  the  nature  of  a  progressive  science. 

3.  Because  that  tjeologyia  not  a  fitting  agent,  at  this  ago  of 
the  world,  to  correct  the  manners  of  the  day,  or  work  out  the 
civilization  of  mankind. 

And,  finally,  the  history  of  the  reverses  which  overtook  the 
Eeformers,  after  their  first  half-century  of  success,  is  not  to  be 
accepted  as  proof  that  Christianity,  though  a  revealed  religion, 
is  devoid  of  that  element  of  progress  which  inheres  in  material 


This  last  inference  is  negative  only;  but  I  advance  another 
step.  I  assert  that  Christianity,  wisely  studied  as  a  revealed 
religion,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  progressive  science  ;  and,  if  you 
will  follow  me  a  few  pages  farther,  I  hope  to  show  you  good 
cause  for  the  assertion. 


§  13.  Christianity,  shorn  of  parasitic  Creeds,  a  Progres- 
sive SCIESCE. 

"  A  Christiaa  of  the  fifth  century,  with  a  Bible,  is  on  a  par  with  a 
Christian  of  the  nineteenth  ceatnry  with  a  Bible ;  candni  and  natural 
acuteness  beir^,  of  coarse,  sappoaed  equal." — Macaulat. 

While  I  utterly  dissent  from  the  opinion  which  Macaulay 

plo,  advanced  beyond  Tetzol.  He  never,  indeed,  shook  himself  free 
from  the  primitive  idea  of  indulgences ;  but  he  beld  that  theje  were 
panted  by  God  tor  the  sake  of  Christ's  aufEerings,  and  could  cot  be 
granted  by  priests  fur  the  ssike  of  money.  He  spiritualized  the  idea ; 
but  it  was  a  false  idea  that  he  spiritualized. 
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here  expresses  I  can  readily  imagine  by  what  process  he  reaches 
such  a,  conclusioa. 

He  means,  of  course,  that  his  fifth-century  Christian  should 
have  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  Bible,  and  of  finding  it 
written  or  printed  in  a  language  with  which  he  was  familiar: 
conditions  which  existed  not,  for  the  body  of  the  laity,  until  a 
thousand  years  after  the  fifth  century.  But  he  means,  doubt- 
less, much  more  than  this.  He  assumes,  probably,  that  his 
nineteenth-century  Christian  beUeves  in  the  plenary  inspiration 
of  the  Bible,  as  sole  source  of  spiritual  knowledge,  word  for 
word  as  translators  have  given  it ;  and,  further,  in  the  miracu- 
lous character  of  the  "  signs  and  wonders,"  narrated  in  the  four 
Gospels. 

Ho  doubt  many  Protestant  professors  of  Christianity  do  still 
hold  to  such  beliefs ;  and  no  doubt  such  beliefs  do,  in  a  measure, 
put  the  professing  Christian  of  to-day  on  a  par  witii  the  Chris- 
tian of  centuries  long  past. 

If  I  thought  that  such,  beliefs  were  to  continue  for  genera- 
tions still  to  come,  I  should  admit  that  Macautay  had  plausible 
grouad  for  his  hopelessness  in  religious  progress,  and  that  Ko- 
raan  Catholicism  had  as  fair  a  prospect  of  becoming  the  religion 
of  Christendom  as  Protestantism  has.  But  I  feel  assured  that 
these  old-time  doctrines  are  passing  away.  Whenever  they  dis- 
appear, then  Christianity  will  overcome  not  only  the  errors 
which  preceded  the  Reformation,  but  those  of  the  Eeformation 
also  ;  ajid  then  the  Christian— not  as  Roman  Catholic,  not  as 
Protestant,  but  as  Chbistias— will  have  a  future  before  him  of 
religious  peace  and  religious  development. 

Infallibility,  whether  of  man  or  book ;  disbelief  in  the  uni- 
versal reign  of  law,  and  misbelief  that  the  Great  Lawgiver  ar- 
bitrarily suspends  his  own  laws  ;  these  are  the  lions  in  the  way 
that  arrest  the  Christian  pilgrim's  progress. 

— Infallibility,  whether  of  man  or  book.  These  last  words 
are,  in  strictness,  unnecessary.  For  God  makes  no  books,  Nor 
can  any  book  be  said  to  have  been  written  by  His  dictation. 
However  it  may  have  been  in  Eden,  God  shows  Himself  not,  in 
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this  world,  to  man.  He  does  not  walk  in  the  garden  iu  the 
cool  of  tlie  day ;  nor  does  His  voice  reach  Hi  a  creatures  here, 
in  exhortation  or  in  reproof. 

Then,  as  God  himself  does  not  write  hisbory,  any  more  than 
He  dictates  works  on  science  or  treatises  on  art,  all  history,  sa- 
cred or  proiane,  must  come  to  us  written  by  man ;  in  other 
words,  it  must  come  to  us  transmitted  through  a  fallible  medium. 
We  cannot  change  this,  and  we  ought  not  to  forget  it.  It  oc- 
curs according  to  the  nature  of  things ;  or,  otherwise  expressed, 
by  God's  oi'dination. 

We  can,  indeed,  imagine  God  making  a  Pope,  or  an  Evangel- 
ist, infallible ;  but,  in  either  case,,  it  is  a  man.  God  has  not 
told  us  that  Pius  IS,,  from  the  date  of  his  election  by  a  College 
of  Cardinals,  became  iniallihle ;  neither  has  he  told  us  that 
Matthew  was  so,  while  engaged  in  writing  or  dictating  his 
gospel.  And  although  the  Pope  claims  infallibility,  neither 
Matthew  nor  any  of  his  co -evangelists  set  up  any  such  claim.* 
It  was  set  up,  for  them  and  for  a  few  other  writers,  nearly  fif- 
teen hundred  years  ago.  The  CEcumenical  Council  which  as- 
sembled at  Carth^e  in  the  year  397,  proclaimed  the  infallibility 
of  the  author  of  every  book. which  they  then  decided  to  include 
in  the  canon  of  the  Bible,  and  Pope  Innocentl.  confirmed  their 
decision :  this  decision  all  orthodox  Protestants  accept.  In  like 
manner  th?  (Ecumenical  Council  which  assembled  at  Rome  in 
the  year  1870  declared  the  Pope  to  be,  like  all  his  official  pre- 
decessors, infallible ;  this  declaration  all  orthodox  Eoman  Cath- 
olics accept.  But  orthodox  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike  ac- 
cept these  canons  of  infallibility  from  men,  not  from  God. 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  given  to  Protestantism  an  immense 
advantage  by  the  error  she  made  in  reaffirming  the  infallibility 
of  tlie  Pope,  But  Protestantism  will  lose  that  advantage  if  she 
clings  to  a  remiiant  of  Catholicism  that  is  quite  as  untenable  ; 

*  "  Porasmueh  as  manyhavetakeninhand  tosct  forthmorderadeo- 
larationof  thoBcthings  whiohacemoBt  eurelybelievedamongua  .  .  . 
it  seemed  good  to  me  aliio  ...  to  write,  etc.,"  aie  Luke's  modest 
words Lake  i.  1-3. 
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the  plenary  inspiratioa  of  every  writer  in  the  Bible.  It  is  just 
a3  fatal  a  mistake  to  declare  one  man,  or  one  set  of  men,  infalli- 
ble as  another. 

This  mistake  connects  itself  with  disbelief  in  the  uniform 
prevalence  of  law.  For  there  is  no  law  governing  the  world 
which  is  better  entitled  to  be  called  universal,  or  which  is  more 
palpable,  than  that  all  men  are  fellible,  and  are  left  by  God  to 
the  guidance  of  that  judgment,  ever  liable  to  error,  which  He 
has  given  them. 

It  is  the  moi'e  difficult  to  imagine  any  suspension  of  thia  law, 
because  the  gift  of  infallibility  to  one  man  would  not  only  ren- 
der his  own  reason  useless,  but  would  give  him  a  despotic  right 
over  the  reason  of  his  fellows  :  the  right  which  the  Pope  claims 

In  so  far  as  men  act  upon  the  belief  that  any  author,  or  any 
ecclesiarch,  is  an  infallible  teacher,  just  to  that  extent  is  free- 
dom of  conscience  disallowed  and  trodden  under  foot.  But 
freedom  of  conscience  ia  aa  indispensable  condition  of  religious 
progress. 

I  am  speaking  here  not  aa  doubting  that  Christ  was  an  In- 
spired Teacher,  nor  as  denying  the  probability  that  his  biogra- 
phers, in  recalling  and  recording  the  sayings  of  their  Master, 
may  have  had  spiritual  aid ;  *  I  am  speaking  of  the  doctrine 
that  every  word  of  every  book  included  in  the  Scriptural  Canoa 
of  the  Latin  Church  and  translated  under  instructions  from 
King  James,  is  direct  speech  of  God,  and  therefore  to  be  held 
as  literal  and  infallible  truth. 

That  doctrine  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  rejected,  not  only 
because  it  is  untenable,  f  but  because  of  its  practical  effect.     The 

*  I  admit  inspiration,  but  not  plenary  inspiration  ;  I  adroit  revela- 
tion, but  not  revelation  free  from  liabilitry  to  error :  botb  inspiration 
and  revelation  occurring  under  law.  Of  tMs,  in  tiionext  eection,  a  few 
pages  farther  on. 

f  Mj  limits,  of  course,  forbid  detailed  diaousKion  of  this  aspect  of  the 
doctrine.  Jt  takes  for  granted  the  infallible  integrity  of  numberless 
custodians  thro'igk  dark  a^es ;  and  the  infallible  accuracy  alUce  of 
copyists  and  translators — of  those  tcanslatora  of  our  Authorized  Version 
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worship  of  words  la  more  pernicious  tlian  the  worship  of  images. 
Grammatolatry  is  the  worst  species  of  idolatry.     We  have  ar- 

who,  m  the  ongisal  preface  to  tha,t  work,  vindicated  a  common  prac- 
tice oE  theirs  (namely,  tlio  translating'  oae  word  of  the  original  by 
various  Euglish  words),  partly  hj  the  childish  plea  that  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  choose  some  worda  for  the  high  honor  of  being  the  channel  of 
God's  truth,  and  to  pass  over  others  as  nnworthy.  It  assoroes  that  no 
interpolation  waa  jKiBsible :  yet  every  well-cead  divinity  student  knows 
(to  select  a  single  esample)  that  one  of  the  most  important  texts  in  the 
first  Epistle  of  John  (v.  7:  "For  there  are  three  that  bear  witncaa  in 
Heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  ace 
one")— is  a  forgery  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century;  being  con- 
tained in  four  only  ont  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  mannsoripfB  of  that 
epistle.  [Smith's  Dictionar}/ of  Vie  Bible,  i,  1115.)  And  this  is  but  one 
of  many  disputed  passages;  as  ii  23,  in  tho  eamo  epistle. 

Then  what  multitudes  of  other  questions  arise  I  Was  it  through  the 
epedal  inspiration  of  G-od  that  Paul,  in  most  of  his  epistles,  but  espe- 
ciallj  in  Corinthians  and  Thessalonians,  makes  repealed  references  to 
himself;  to  his  labors,  persecutions,  example,  earc  of  the  Church;  and 
again  to  his  own  holy  and  blamelesB  conduct  (1  Thess.  ii.  10),  humility 
(3  Cor.  iii.  1),  tenderness  (1  Thcss.  ii.  3),  consistency  (3  Thess.  iii.  7-9) ; 
while  Peter  and  James  and  John,  the  chief  apostles  of  Christ,  make  no 
personal  allusions,  in  their  epistles,  to  their  own  merits  or  doings  or 
ButEermgs  ?  Had  the  individual  idiosyncrasy  of  the  respective  authors 
nothing  to  do  with  this  ? 

Again :  in  ceasing  John's  Gospel,  are  we  not  to  make  allowance  for 
the  fact  that  it  was  written  thirty  or  forty  years  later  than  the  others, 
by  an  aged  man  who  had  lived  to  witness  and  partjeipate  in  aoholastio 
controversy  ?  Ate  we  to  believe  that  God  inspired  that  author  to  repeat 
four  times  in  his  gospel  (xiii.  33 ;  sis,  29  ;  xx.  3,  and  ixi.  30),  that 
he  himself  was  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  while  neither  of  the 
other  three  evangelists  allude  to  the  fact  at  all  ? 

Then  there  are  the  trivialities,  quite  natural  in  a  letter  to  an  intimate 
friend,  but  certainly  not  like  divine  dictation.  Was  Paul  inspired  of 
God  when  he  wrote  to  Timothy  (3  Tim.  iv.  13,  and  1  Tim.  v,  23)  to 
bring  him  a  cloak  he  had  left  at  Troas,  and  to  take  a  glass  of  wme  now 
and  then,  because  of  failing  health  ? 

Surely  we  must  discriminate.  The  gold  and  silver  come  to  us  from 
the  deep  mine.  Are  we  to  believe  that  the  hay  and  tho  stubble  are 
produced  from  the  same  profound  source  ? 

But  this  note  is  already  too  long. 
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rived  at  iui  era  in  -whicli  literalism  is  destroying  faith.     That 
was  foretold  long  ago.     "  Tho  letter  killeth." 

I  shall  be  told,  of  course,  that  it  is  eminently  dangerous  to 
dispense  with  an  infallible  standard,  I  know  that  many  of  you 
sincerely  believe  this.  But  the  world  is  gradually  reaching  the 
conclusion  that  the  danger  is  precisely  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Science  sets  up  no  infidlible  standard  :  if  she  did,  there  would 
be  an  end  to  all  scientific  progress.  But  if  we  separate  theology 
fiom  the  rest  of  human  studies,  asserting  tbat  the  rules  which 
prevail  in  othei  branches  of  knowledge  have  no  application  in 
this,  the  tendency  is  to  discr(,dit  religion  in  aU  philosophic 
minds  The  assettion  of  infeUibility  was  the  worst  enemy  of 
Chnstiiinity  m  the  si-^teenth  century  ;  it  is  her  worst  enemy 
still. 

Take  note  of  a  few  of  the  difficulties  thence  arising.  There 
are  numerous  discrepancies,  alike  in  narrative  and  doctrine,  to 
be  found,  as  you  well  know,  between  the  different  gospels. 
These  do  not  at  all  affect  the  substantial  truth  of  the  narrative, 
nor  the  general  scope  and  spirit  of  Christ's  teachings  :  the  pure 
gold— all  tKat  is  truly  valuable— remains.  And,  rationally 
viewed,  they  afford  evidence  that  there  was  no  collusion  be- 
tween the  evangelists— no  concerted  plan  of  deceit.  So  far, 
then,  they  go  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  record.  But  if, 
unwisely  zealous,  you  set  up  the  claim  of  infallibility,  you  lose 
all  this  vantage  ground.  The  slightest  variance  becomes  fatal. 
Such  variances  can  be  adduced,  and  have  often  been  adduced, 
as  "proof  that  the  entire  superstructure  is  treachei-ous,  and 
crumbles  whenever  its  foundations  are  probed. 

Truth  is  ever  strongest  without  artificial  support.  We  ought 
not  to  ascubeto  ouisebca  futh — or  any  grade  of  belief  deserv- 
ing ths  name  of  iaith — m  Christianity,  if  we  do  not  believe 
that,  in  heisplf,  she  11  mighty  and  will  prevail.  Tliat  was  a 
su  "festive  vision  of  Luthei's,  in  the  old  fortress  of  Coburg. 
He  wrote  thence  to  Chtncellor  Bruek  :  "  I  was  lately  looking 
out  tf  a  winiiow  when  I  beheld  a  wonderful  sight.  1  saw  the 
stars  and  Gcd's  fair  firmament,  but    nowhere  any  pillars  ou 
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wliicli  the  Master-buiider  had  poised  this  lofty  frame :  yet  the 
heavens  did  not  fall  in,  and  tbe  firmament  stood  quite  fast. 
But  there  are  some  who  search  for  such  pillars,  and  would  anx- 
iously grasp  and  feel  them  ;  and,  hecause  they  cannot,  fear  and 
tremble  leat  the  heavens  should  fall."  * 

Feara  puerile  as  these  pervaded  men's  minds  in  what  we  are 
wont  to  call  the  oldca  time,  but  what  we  ought  to  call  the 
world's  youth  f  They  believed  that  unless  they  erected  the 
jilHis  of  the  Infallible  and  the  Miraculous,  the  heavea  of  Ohris- 
tiimty  would  fall  in  and  the  world  be  involved  in  heathen  dark- 
ness If  Cliii&t  wtre  yet  on  earth,  he  would  address  all  such 
pcppersup      "Oh  yo of  little  faith!  " 

They  had  this  apology,  however,  that  the  element  of  true 
fdith  was  lackmg  in  then  d*y.  As  they  could  not  appreciate 
the  essential  excellence  of  the  system  they  sought  to  prop,  so 
neither  could  they  discern  its  intrinsic  power.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  deny  tkit  the  pillars  may,  in  the  past,  have  had  their 
tempoiary  use 

Foi  there  is  a  time  to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven. 
Obedience  is  fitting  m  childhood.  Wo  cannot  always  give  a 
young  child  the  leasons  foi  our  bidding.  He  must  learn  to 
obey,  to  a  certain  extent,  without  rcasor^.  And  so  it  may 
have  been  m  the  childhood  of  the  world.  The  fiction  of  infal- 
libility, enforcing  blind  assent,  may  have  been  in  place  one  or 
two  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  out  of  date  to-day.  When  we 
become  men,  we  put  away  childish  things. 


Akin  to  the  dogma  of  infallibility  is  the  doctrine  that  God, 
)n  certain   occasions,  has  worked  miracles;  in  other  words. 


*  Lutiier;  Bnefe,  vol.  iv.  p.  138. 

f  "  And,  to  speak  truly,  Antiguilas  eactM  juvenilis  mundi.  These 
times  aie  the  ODcient  times,  when  the  world  is  ancient,  and  not  those 
wtjdi  we  account  ancient  online  reirogrado^  by  a  computation  backward 
from  onraehes."— Bacon  ;  Advancement  of  Learnitig,  Book  I. 
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that  lie  lias  occasionally  suspended,  for  a  time,  the  laws  of  tho 
universe,  in  attestation  of  some  divine  truth, 

Havin<;  treated  the  su!  |ect  at  large  elsewhere,  *  I  shall  noi 
here  leproduce  my  ■iigiiments  This  i^  the  leas  necessary  be- 
cause not  only  is  the  modem  S(,ientifio  world  almost  unani- 
mous in  as'ierting  the  nubioken  prevalence  of  law,  but 
Piotestant  divines  are  gradually  a'.'.onting  to  the  view  that 
whd,t  ha-ve  been  called  miracles  weie  but  the  results  of  laws  not 
known,  or  imptrfectl^  known,  to  the  witnesses. 

Ihis  (held  m  early  di^s  by  some  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  f 
ftsseited  m  the  ]ast  centuiy  hj polhctically  by  Bishop  Butler,  J 
and  more  positively  by  Archbishop  Tillotson  §  and  by  Locke  |), 
has  been  brought  pi-ominently  foi-ward  in  our  own  day  both  by 
lay  and  ecclesiastical  wi-itera  of  reputation  and  position. 

A  volume  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  on  the  changeless  rule  of 

•  FootfaUs  on  the  Baandary  of  Am/tlier  World,  by  the  author  of  this 
volume:  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  Triibner  &  Co.,  London,. 
1860  :  Boot  i.  Chap.  3,  pp.  70-91  (of  Amer  Ed,).  In  proof  that  the 
Babject  of  ultramimdaiie  phenomena  attracts  pnblio  attention,  it 
mar  be  stated  that  this  work,  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  has 
had  a  circulation  of  about  twenty  thousimd  copies. 

f  St.  Augustme  (himself  vu-tuallj  a  Spiritualist,  see  next  section,  §  14) 
held  tiat  a  miracle  was  a  thing  occnrcii^  not  against  nature,  but 
against  what  we  taiow  of  nature.  "Portendam  ei^  lit,  non  contra 
natuTBm,  sed  contra  quam  est  nota  natura." — De  C'Uitate  Dei,  Ub.  ssi. 
cap,  8,     This  was  written  about  a.d.  420. 

I  Botlek:  Analogy  of  JMigion,  London,  1809,  part  ii.  chap.  3. 
He  leaves  it  in  doubt  whether  we  oi^ht  "  to  call  everything  in  the  dis- 
pensationa  of  Providence  not  discoverable  without  pLCvelation,  nor  like 
the  known  course  of  thii^,  miraculous." — (p.  104.) 

%  Tll.LOTSOB  :  Sermon  clxssii.  He  there  says  :  "  It  is  not  the  es- 
sence of  a  miracle  (aa  many  have  thought!  that  it  be  an  immediate 
effect  of  the  Divme  power.  It  is  sufficient  that  it  exceed  any  natural 
power  that  we  know  of  to  produce  it." 

I  Locke  :  ABiscuuTmon  Mirades.  Hisword-i  are  ;  "A  miracle  I 
take  to  be  a  sensible  operation  which,  being  above  the  comprehension 
of  the  spectator  and,  in  his  opinion,  contrary  to  the  established  coui« 
of  nature,  is  taken  by  him  to  be  Divine." 
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law  *  (reaching  its  fifth  eiiition  in  fifteen  mouths),  is  a  note, 
worthy  example.  The  ground  there  taken  as  to  miraculoua 
suspension  of  law,  may  ho  gathered  from  the  following  ex- 
cerpts. 

"The  idea  of  natural  law,  the  universal  reign  of  a  fixed 
order  of  things,  has  been  casting  out  the  supernatural.  This 
idea  is  a  product  of  that  immense  development  of  physical  sci- 
ences which  is  characteristic  of  our  times.  We  cannot  read  a 
periodical  or  go  into  a  locturc-room  without  hearing  it  ex- 
pressed, .  .  ,  We  can  never  know  what  is  above  nature, 
unless  we  know  all  that  is  within  nature.  ...  No  man 
can  have  any  difficulty  in  believing  that  there  are  natural  laws 
of  which  he  is  ignorant.  ,  .  .  There  is  nothing  in  religion 
incompatible  with  the  belief  that  all  exercises  of  God's  power, 
whether  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  are  efiected  tlirough  the 
instrumentality  of  natural  laws  brought  out,  as  it  were,  for  a 
Divine  purpose,  .  ,  .  Christianity  does  not  call  upon  us 
to  believe  in  any  exception  to  the  universal  prevalence  and 
power  of  law."  f 

Another  example,  as  eminent,  ia  to  be  found  in  a  sermon 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  during  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  promotion  of  science, 
by  the  present  Bishop  of  Exeter,  J     The  Bishop  there  said ; 

"  One  idea  is  now  emerging  into  supremacy  in  science,  a 
supremacy  which   it  never  possessed  before,  and   for  which  it 

•  Aegyi.1.  :  The  Beign  of  Law ;  Strahan  &  Co. ,  London,  1866 ;  re- 
print bj  Eoutledge  &  Sona,  New  York,  1869.  In  tho  preface  the  anttior 
infonns  us  that  he  witMiolds  a  chapter  on  Law  in.  Gli/HHtian,  Tli&Aogy, 
among  other  reasons,  hecanae  it  is  "  inseparaWy  connected  with  rehj- 
ious  controversy."  It  is  matter  of  regret  that  so  acute  a  mmd  shrank 
from  entering'"  (as  the  Duke  himself  expresses  it)  this  important 
field. 
f  Work  cited :  pp.  3,  14,  33,  35,  51,  53,  of  American  re^  rmt 
%  On  Act  Sunday,  July  1,  18G0.  The  preacher  was  then  kniwn  a= 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Temple,  D.D. ,  headmaster  of  Itugby  School  and 
Chiiplwn  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  :  still  better,  perhaps,  as  one  of  the 
leading  authors  of  Emay»  and  Bedews. 
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etil!  has  to  fight  a  battle  ;  and  that  is  the  idea  of  law.  Differ- 
ent ordera  of  natural  phenomena  have  in  time  past  been  held  to 
be  eKempt  from  that  idea,  either  tacitly  or  avowedly.  The 
■weather,  the  ttinnder  and  lightning,  the  crops  of  the  earth,  the 
progress  of  disease,  whether  over  a  conntry  or  in  an  individual, 
—these  have  be«n  considered  aa  regulated  by  some  special  in- 
terfeieoce.  .  .  .  But  the  steady  march  of  seieoce  has  now 
reached  the  point  when  men  are  tempted,  or  rather  compelled, 
to  jump  at  ODce  to  a  universal  conclusion:  all  analogy  points 
one  way,  none  another.  And  the  student  of  science  is  learning 
to  look  upon  fixed  laws  as  universal.  .  .  .  How  strikingly 
altered  is  our  view  from  that  of  a  few  centuries  ago  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible,  which  once 
were  looked  on  as  the  bulwarks  of  the  faith,  are  now  felt  by 
very  many  to  be  difSculties  in  their  way ;  and  commentators 
endeavor  to  represent  them,  not  as  mere  interferences  with  the 
laws  of  Nature,  but  as  the  natural  action  of  still  higher  laws 
belonging  to  a  world  whose  phenomena  are  only  half  revealed 
to  us."  * 

Still  another  name,  no  less  eminent  in  physical  science  than 
in  sacred  learning,  may  here  be  adduced.  The  late  Baden 
Powell,  in  his  contribution  to  Essgya  and  JieeieuM,  has  this 
passage :  "  The  modem  turn  of  reasoning  adopts  the  belief  that 
a  revelation  is  then  most  credible,  when  it  appeals  least  to 
violations  of  natural  causes.  Thus,  if  miracles  were,  in  the 
estimation  of  a  former  age,  among  the  chief  supports  of  Christi- 
anity, they  are  at  present  among  the  main  difftcmlttes,  and 
hinderances  to  its  acceptance."  \ 

*  This  sermon  will  be  found  in  an  Appendis  to  the  Second  Edition  of 
tte  American  reprmt  of  "  Essays  and  Eeviewa,"  which  was  puHished 
under  the  title  of  Becaiiiwgwfn^i'rt  Theology,  Walter,  Wise,&Co.,  Bos- 
ion,  1801. 

The  IPesimjiiSterifecJew  says  of  this  volume  ;  "  The  eooiol  and  official 
position  of  the  nntlmrs,  tieir  learning,  their  abilities,  and  their  BJn- 
cerity,  courage,  and  earnest,  reverential  spirit,  entitle  them  to  an  un 
prejudiced  and  considerate  hearing." 

■{■  On  the  Study  of  the  Etideiieea  of  ChrUtianil^,  by  Baden  Powell, 
M.A,,  F.ILS.,  eix^.Saviliau  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  Univereity  o/ 
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Similar  opinions  show  themselves  ia  the  American  Churches, 
and  are  evea  heard  from  the  pulpit,  though  chiefly,  it  is  to  be 
admitted,  from  the  puljiit  of  the  more  heterodox  sects,  Th( 
E«v.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  a  representative  of  the  Unitarian 
faith,  says:  "  If  1  considered  the  wonderful  works  of  Jesus  aa 
violations  of  law,  I  should  also  say  that  they  were  essentially 
incredible."  * 

Tn  truth,  thoughtful  and  dispassionate  minds,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  are  reaching  the  conviction  that  the  old  dogma 
of  miraculous  suspension  of  law  is  rapidly  undermining  modem 
faith  in  the  gospels.  It  is  creating,  in  millions  of  souls,  doubt 
or  disbelief  that  the  signs  and  wonders  ascribed  to  Jesus  oc- 
curred at  all.  R&an  ia  oue  of  the  ablest  exponents  of  this 
latter  opinion,  I  shall  by  and  by  |  lay  before  you  my  reasons 
for  believing  tliat  this  opinion  of  his  is  false  and  mischievous ; 
yet,  none  the  less,  it  is  spreading  far  and  wide. 

But  the  doctrine  of  the  miraculous  not  only  tends  to  subvert 
&ith ;  it  contains  also  a  non  sequiMr.  It  assumes  that  the 
possessor  of  spiritual  gifts,  in  other  words  the  person  through 
whom  occur  phenomena  which  transcend  our  experience,  is  an 
infallible  teacher  of  morals  and  religion.  Test  this  doctrine. 
Suppose  the  moral  and  spiritual  doctrines  of  the  gos])ol,  instead 
of  being  the  religion  of  love  and  peace  and  charity  they  are,  to 
have  been  made  up  of  injunctions  to  hate  our  enemies,  to  make 
war  on  our  neighbors,  never  to  forgive  an  offending  brother  or 
to  have  mercy  on  a  repentant  sinner ;  to  trust  to  violence  for 
the  civilization  of  the  world,  to  adopt  polygamy,  to  make 
slaves  of  all  men  whose  skins  were  darker  than  ours;  to  mur- 
der all  men  whose  creed  differed  from  our  own :  should  we  still 
believe  in  its  divine  character,  because  of  signs  and  wonders 
narrated  ?  If,  as  ia  St.  Paid's  case,  a  voice  from  Heaven 
called  to  us ;  and  if  this  voice,  instead  of  arraigning  us  that 


Oxford.    See  Iteeeiit  Inquiries  in  nteohgi/,  p.  158.    The  italics  a: 
the  oiiginal. 

*  Stqis  of  Belief,  by  J,  F.  Ci.akkb,  Boston,  1870  :  p.  128. 

I  In  the  concludiHg  Bcctioo  ot  this  addrsiss. 
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we  persecuted  for  opinions'  sake,  commanded  us  to  do  so, 
would  that  voico  be  to  us  sufficient  warrant  to  reenact  tha 
Uorrors  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  ? 

I  know  what  must  be  your  answer :  ^o  phenomenon,  mun- 
dane or  ultramundane,  can  make  wilful  murder  a  yirtue,  or 
prove  that  we  ought  not  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  thai 
they  should  do  unto  us.  We  must  fall  back  at  last,  jou  see, 
on  our  inner  sense  of  uprightness  and  justice. 

The  obligation  to  do  good,  the  obligation  to  shun  evil,  cannot 
be  changed  according  to  any  objective  occurrences,  seeming 
ever  so  marvellous,  that  may  be  presented  to  our  senses. 
night  and  wrong  are  eternal,  and  must  be  judged  by  that  which 
is  eternal  as  themselves.  God  has  provided  for  this.  His 
kingdom  ia  within  us.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  infallible 
upon  earth  is  the  still,  small  voice  of  the  human  conscience. 

Do  not  understand  me  as  denying  that  the  highest  character 
of  spiritual  gifts  should  attract  our  attention  to  the  doctrines 
with  which  they  arc  associated.  A  believer  in  the  value  of 
such  gifts,  I  admit  this.  Tet,  after  all,  our  final  judgment  on 
any  system  of  spiritual  ethics  cannot  rationally  be  made  up 
■without  reference  to  its  doctrinal  character  and  its  consistency ; 
and  ought  not  to  be  determined  by  outside  phenomena.  In- 
ternal evidence  of  ajiy  such  system  is  far  superior  to  external; 
and  nothing  can  properly  be  accepted  aa  a  rule  of  action  until  it 
has  been  subjected  to  that  light  within,  which  is  from  God.* 

*  I  have  set  forth  tliia  argameiit  elsewhere ;  and  may  be  pardoned  for 
here  leproduomg,  from  a  former  work,  a  sing'le  paragraph ; 

"  Let  us  suppose  that,  from  some  undeniahly  Bpirjtual  source,  as 
through  speech  of  an  apparitjon  or  by  a  voice  sounding  from,  the  upper 
air,  there  should  come  to  us  the  injunction  to  adopt  the  principle  of 
polygamy,  either  aa  that  system  is  legally  recognised  in  Turkey,  or  in 
Its  unavowed  form,  as  it  appears  in  the  great  cities  of  the  civilized 
world.  I^  such  a  ease  what  is  to  be  done  ?  The  world  is  God's  work. 
The  experience  of  the  world  is  God's  voice.  Are  we  to  set  aside  that 
esperience,  proclaiming  to  us,  as  it  does,  tliftt  under  the  principle  of 
monogamy  alone  have  man's  physical  powers  and  moral  attributes  ever 
maintained  their  aEceodency,  while  weakness  and  national  decadence 
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Tiiia  inner  sense,  like  every  other  divine  gift,  can  be  strength- 
ened and  developed.  The  conscience  of  the  world  is  educated 
from  age  to  age.  It  is  more  trustworthy  now  than  it  was  three 
hundred  years  ago ;  it  will  doubtless  be  fer  more  trustworthy 
three  hundred  years  hence  than  it  is  to-day  From  generation 
to  generation  it  becomes  more  capable  of  appreciating  the  grand 
truths  of  Christianity  and  of  discarding  the  errors  ajjd  super- 
stitions that  have  overlaid  these,  and  that  ha,ve  thus,  in  a  meas- 
ure, covered  up  their  beauty  from  our  sight.  Hence  moral  and 
religious  advancement. 

I  trust  you  will  think  that  I  am  j  ustified  in  deducing,  from  the 
above  considerations,  this  result:  Though  the  Christianity  of 
Orthodoxy,  loaded  down  by  extrinsic  dogmas,  has  failed  by  the 
way,  and  has  seemed,  for  centuries  past,  bereft  of  power  to  ad- 
vance ;  yet  the  temporary  burden  is  likely  soon  to  be  removed. 
And  whenever  it  is,  the  Christianity  of  Jesus  will  be  found  to 
contain  the  element  of  progress,  and  will  gradually  become  the 
religion  of  civihzed  men. 

Of  this  we  may  the  more  reasonably  entei-tain  a  confident 
hope,  seeing  that  while  we  are  discarding  old  burdens,  we  are 
also  obtaining  new  lights  and  fresh  aids.  A  few  words  in  ex- 
planation of  this  last  allegation  shall  conclude  these  remarks — 
remarks  which,  for  some  yeara  past,  I  have  greatly  desired  to 
lily  befoi*  you, 

follcw  in  the  train  of  polygamy,  wiether  openly  carried  out,  as  in 
Deseret  acd  Canstajitinople,  or  secretly  practised,  as  in  London  and 
New  York  ?  Aro  we  to  give  up  tte  cett^a  for  the  uncertaui  ?— the 
teacliijiga  of  God,  through  His  works,  for  the  Mddicgs  of  we  know  not 
whom?    The  folly  and  dang^  of  so  doii^  are  appaienf'—Foot/aHs, 
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§  14.  Spiritualism  necessary  to  confirm  the  Troths,  . 
ASSURE  THE  Progress  of  Christianity. 

"  The  need  was  neTer  greater  of  new  revelation  than  now."— Ew 


And  now,  Leaders  of  our  Protestant  Church,  if  you  have 
given  me  your  attention  throughout  the  foregoing  preliminary 
matter,  Ut  me  ask  jour  dispassionate  judgment  on  a  subject 
vital  to  religious  advancement,  and  which,  because  I  have  no- 
where found  it  distinctly  stated  or  fully  considered,  I  have 
made  the  staple  of  this  volume.  It  does  not  embrace  discus- 
sion of  disputed  doctimes — we  have  had  enough  of  that — but 
relates  rather  to  a  study  of  the  great  principle  upon  which  doc- 
trines should  be  received — to  the  leges  legum,  as  Bacon  might 
have  phrased  it— to  tlie  laws  underlying  spiritual  teachings  and 
to  the  manner  in  which  spiritual  reKearchea  should  be  con- 
ducted. 

The  state  of  religious  feeling  in  the  days  of  the  Eeformation 
was  peculiar.  The  two  great  divisions  of  the  Christian  Church 
agreed  in- this,  that  the  Scriptures — more  strictly,  perhaps,  the 
books  comprising  the  Kew  Testament — are  the  foundations  of 
a  just  faith.  The  Roman  Catholic  hranoh  has  affirmed,  how- 
ever, that  within  its  Church  the  same  inspiration  which  pro- 
duced the  Gospels  and  Epistles  has  continued,  even  to  the  pres- 
ent day  an  'nfeUible  guide  to  religious  truth ;  while  the 
orth  lox  [  rt  of  the  Protestant  branch,  repudiating  this,  Las 
assu  n  d  tl  at  all  inspiration  and  all  spiritual  gifts  and  revela- 
t  ns  m  la  to  those  of  Christ's  time,  have  been  withheld  by 
G    If    m  su      eding  ages. 

It  wa  natu  al  that  the  Reformers,  protesting  against  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Pope,  should  reject  also  the  claim  of  the 
Church  of  Eomo  to  an  exclusive,  divinely-directing  influx, 
emanating  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  they  were  not  satisfied 
to  deny  the   exclusive    character   of  such  ultramundane   ia- 
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flueace :  for  some  reason,  certainly  not  derived  from  the  Gospel 
itself  nor  from  patristic  authority,  thoy  rejected  it  altogetlier. 

I  think  that,  in  this  matter,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(aside  from  her  exclusive  pretensions)  and  the  Ancient  Fa- 
thers are  nearer  to  the  truth  than  our  Protestant  Churches  ai-e. 

Tlie  chief  reason  for  scepticism  in  the  spiiitual  giife  of  the 
present  day  is  the  idea  that  powers  of  this  charaeter  are  super- 
natural, coupled  with  the  application  to  all  such  modem  phe- 
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religious  reformer  shall  live  forever."  f 

This  author  does  not  seem  to  realize  the  direct  corollary  from 
his  words.  What  reverence,  what  respect  even,  can  we  retain 
for  a  Teacher  who  lends  himself  to  imposture  ? 

But  are  we  reduced  to  this  alternative  ? 

No.     The  signs  and  wonders  may  have  been  pher 


*  Eeuan:  Life  of  Jesus  (Wilbour's  translation);  p.  45.  German 
Eatiomilists  concur  in  thia  view.  "  We  may  summarily  reject  all  mira- 
cles, prophecioa,  narratives  of  angels  and  demons,  and  the  like,  ns  aim- 
ply  impoBsible  and  irreconcilable  with  the  known  and  universal  lawa 
whicli  govern  the  course  of  events." — Strauss  :  lAfe  of  Christ,  Introd, 

t  Life  vfJmui  ;  pp.  235,  338,  338. 
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Spiritual  character  indeed,  but  occurring  under  law.  TJieromay 
be  infermundajie  as  well  as  mundane  laws. 

Tbis  explanation  would  be  more  generally  admitted  (since  il 
ia  evidently  the  height  of  presumption  to  assert  that  we  know 
all  the  laws  of  the  universe),  but  for  a  difficulty  which  occurs 
to  many.  ^Natural  laws  are  not  only  invariable  but  are  also 
continuous.  The  effecte  of  natural  laws  do  not  show  themselves 
for  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  and  then  cease  for  tens  of  centu- 
ries. These  results  mav,  indeed,  manifest  themselves  miyre  pow- 
erfully or  more  frequently  at  one  age  of  the  world  than  another, 
as  a  particular  geological  stratum  may  attain  in  one  locality 
vast  development,  while  in  another  it  shrinks  into  petty  pro- 
portions. But  the  action  of  law  is  perpetual  from  generation 
to  generation,  suffering  no  interregnum. 

Thus,  if  the  extraordinary  manifestations  of  power  ascribed 
in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  Christ  and  to 
his  disciples  did  occur  under  certain  spiritual  laws,*  the  same 
laws  must  be  in  operation  still :  and  powers  analogous  to  those 
which  resulted  from  these  laws  eighteen  hundred  years  ago 
ought  to  be  traceable  in  history,  and  may  be  confidently  looked 
for  in  our  own  day.  f 

— Analogous  powers ;  not  necessarily,  powers  to  the  same  ex- 
tent; yet  powers  exhibiting  sufficient  similarity  to  mark  their 
common  origin.  Observe,  then,  I  pray  you,  how  the  matter 
stands. 

There  are  two  theories,  directly  at  variance.  The  first  is 
that  the  spiritual  gifts  of  the  Apostolic  age  were  isolated  phe- 
g  themselves  during  a  single  century  only  of  the 
i  so,  they  did  not  occur  under  law,  since 


♦  That  is,  if  they  did  sulialantially  oocrar.  Kot  believing  in  human 
infaUibOity,  I  niiinit  that  the  biographers,  even  if  spiritually  aided  in 
their  reooUectioDs  of  the  past,  were  Uable  to  errors  in  detail— to  miscon- 
ception and  mistake ;   as  all  biogfrapbera  are. 

j-  The  analogiaua  case,  noticed  in  the  Preface  to  this  work,  of  an 
iLStronomer  predicting  the  existence  of  a,  planet,  before  that  planet  had 
been  observed,  will  here,  probably,  suggest  iteelf  to  the  reader. 
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all  huwan  experieiice  ia  opposed  to  the  idea  that  God  makes 
laws,  as  men  might,  to  last  a  hundred  yeara  and  then  to  be  re- 
pealed :  therefore  they  must  be  regarded  as  mira«ulouB.  But 
if,  ia  the  progi-eas  of  science,  the  belief  in  the  miraculous  ia 
melting  away,  the  ultimate  result  will  be  disbelief  in  the  alleged 
miracles  of  the  Gospels ;  and  we  tJiall  fall  bact  on  Renau'a 
conclusion  that  Christ  countenanced  fraud. 

The  second  theory  is  that  there  have  existed  from  all  time 
laws  regidating  interLOuise  between  this  world  and  the  nejct— 
laws  under  which  certain  men  and  women,  more. or  less  favored, 
have  occasionally  exorcised  spiritual  powers  and  gifts;  that 
there  occurred  an  extraordinary  development  of  such  powers  in 
the  first  century,  of  which  the  efl"ect  was  to  attract  public  at- 
tention to  the  teachings  of  a  system,  the  innate  beauty  and 
moral  grandeur  of  which  were  insufficient  to  recommend  it  to 
the  semi-barbarism  of  the  day ;  that  the  existence  of  such  spir- 
itual gifts  is  traceable  throughout  the  history  of  the  last  seven- 
teen hundred  yeara ;  and,  finally,  that  similar  gifts  and  powers 
show  themselves  among  us  at  the  preseot  time. 

The  macner  in  which  the  evidences  of  Christianity  are 
affected  by  these  two  theories,  respectively,  is  worthy  your 
special  notice. 

Under  the  first  we  are  driven  to  maintain  the  Boman  Catholic 
and  orthodox  Protestant  belief  in  the  Exceptional  and  the  Mir- 
aculous. If,  defeated  by  scientific  progress,  we  fail  to  sustain 
this  dogma,  then  the  wonderful  works  of  Christ  and  his  disci- 
ples take  their  place  beside  the  labors  of  Hercules,  and  other 
tales  of  heathen  mythology.  In  that  case  the  gospel  biography 
of  Christ  must  needs  weaken  the  authority  of  his  doctrines.* 

Under  the  second  theory,  if  history  sustains  it,  and  if  phe- 
nomena occurring  daily  under  our  eyes  confirm  its  truth,  the 
result  is  precisely  the  reverse.     For  in  that  case  we  have  the 

•  Speaking  of  the  miracles  ot  Christ,  a  modem  American  diTma 
fiaya  :  "  If  auch  oarrativea  do  mot  strei^tiien  our  faith  in  the  religion, 
they  weaken  itt  IE  not  proofs  of  its  truth,  they  are  burdens  upon  it.' 
— BULFmcH :  Eeidencm  of  (Jltrktianit^,  p.  143. 
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evii^ence  of  our  senses  in  proof  that  the  marvellous  powers 
ascribed  to  Jesus,  and  the  spiritual  gifts  alleged  to  have  been 
enjoyed  by  his  disciples,  were  natural  and  are  ci edible  ;  that,  in 
fact,  we  have  no  more  reason  for  rejecting  them  than  for  deny- 
ing the  wars  of  Caesar,  or  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  Thua 
the  alleged  spiritucd  Tucmifeslationa  of  our  day,  if  they  prove 
genuine,  become  the  strongest  evidences  to  sttstain  the  auHientieity 
of  the  gospels. 

There  is  another  view  to  take  of  this  matter.  To  act  upon 
the  ignorance  of  the  first  century  it  needed  works  which  that 
ignorance  looked  upon  as  miracles.  To  act  upon  the  apathy  of 
our  day  it  needs  phenomena  acknowledged  to  be  natsiral,  yet 
of  an  intermundano  character.  The  need  is  as  great  now  as  it 
ever  was.  When  we  boast  of  our  civilization,  as  compared  with 
the  rudeness  of  the  sixteenth  century,  let  us  be  reminded  that 
in  those  days  tens  of  thousands  gave  their  lives  for  their  i^lig- 
ious  opinions,  while  in  these,  men  will  scarcely  give  their  time 
to  think  about  them.  There  arc  not,  it  is  true,  many  open 
scoffers  at  religion  among  us — the  age  of  Voltaire  and  of  Hol- 
bach  is  past — but  there  are  millions  who  belong  to  the  vast  sect 
of  iNDirrBRENTS,  There  is  but  too  much  truth  in  what  one 
of  the  acuteat  minds  of  our  own  country  declai-ed,  when  ad- 
dressing the  senior  class  in  the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard 
College  in  Cambridge : 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  say  to  you  that  the  need  was  never  greater 
of  new  revelation  than  now.  From  the  views  I  have  already 
expressed,  you  will  infer  the  sad  conviction  which  I  have,  I 
believe,  with  numbers,  of  the  universal  decay,  and  now  almost 
death,  of  faith  in  society.  The  soul  is  not  preached.  The 
Church  seems  to  to  ttcv  to  its  fall,  almost  all  life  extinct.  .  .  . 
I  think  no  man  can  go  with  his  thoughts  about  him,  into  one 
of  our  churches,  without  feeling  that  what  hold  the  public  wor- 
ship had  on  men  is  gone,  or  going.  It  has  lost  its  grasp  on  the 
affection  of  the  good  and  the  fear  of  the  bad.* 

•  Emerson  :  Mixc^lames,  Boston,  1856.  Bishop  Butler  bears  simi- 
lar teetimoay  in  his  day.    In  the  AdvtTtisement  to  his  Analogy  of  Rdig 
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Hera  It  13  w  tl  y  f  ma  k  th  t  tt  b  tt  la-  f  p- 
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mthor   of  a   c     f  1       d        t     1    inq     T    nt     th  h     f 

Cliiistiamty       at-vp      ftl       I  H      pk     ffli     fcad 

the  ethical  system  he  taught  with  reveience,  but  leaches  the 
coQchision  that  the  historical  evidence  for  miracles  and  a 
DiYine  mis'sion  la  insufficient.  One  sees  that  he  deplores  the 
fonviaiontowhich  his  reason  had  brought  him;  for  in  his  con- 
cluding rpfleotion?  he  says  : 

"  It  IS  impo^i^ible  to  disguise  the  momentous  consequences  of 
the  rejeition  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity— that  a  futura 
state  is  thereby  rendered  a  matter  of  spec\ilation  instead  of 
certainty.  If  Jesus  was  not  seen  after  he  was  risen  we  no 
longer  see  immortality  brought  to  light:  the  veil  whichNature 
has  left  before  this  mysterious  matter  still  remains  undrawn. 
-  .  .  With  respect  to  one  of  the  subjects  most  interesting 
to  man  we  return  into  the  position  in  which  the  whole  race 
stood  for  four  ttouaand  years,  and  in  which  a  great  part  has  re- 
mained ever  since." 

Again :  "  Whilst  it  was  thought  that  Jesus  had  brought  the 
guarantee  of  Heaven  for  man's  immortaJity,  we  persuaded  our- 
!(f'i(A.D.  1736),  he  says:  "It  has  come,  I  know  not  how,  to  be  taken 
for  granted  by  many  persons,  that  Christiamty  ii  not  so  much  33  a  sub- 
ject o£  iaquiiy ;  but  that  it  ia  now  at  leagth  discovered  to  be  fictitious. 
And,  accordingly,  they  treat  it  as  if,  ia  the  present  a^,  this  were  an 
agreed  point  among  all  people  of  discernment." 

Strong  evidence  of  the  indifference  evinced  at  the  present  day  in  Eng. 
land  to  established  forms  of  reli^on  is  to  be  found  m  the  *  English 
Census  of  t851.'  That  document  informs  us  that  while  at  that  time 
there  were  m  England  and  Wales  chareh-buildings  capable  of  seating 
ten.  miUiom  tm  hundred  tJioumnd  persona,  it  was  asoertamed  by  actual 
enumeration  that  the  attendance  (averaging  morning,  afternoon,  and 
evening  services)  waa  but  titrea  mMons  aix  hundred  and  mrty-twomu- 
sand  (3,632,033),  In  other  words,  each  clergyman  preached,  on  the 
avera^,  to  a  congregation  which  filled  UttJe  more  than  one-third  of  the 
seats.  And,  strai^  to  say  !  the  smallest  average  attendance  was  found 
to  be  in  the  churches  in  which  the  seats  were  free. 
Further  details  from  this  census  will  be  found  m  the  body  of  this  work. 
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selves  that  this  waa  necfissary  to  man's  improvement  and  happi 
ness.  "VVe  were  mistaken ;  no  such  gimrantee  has  been  given ; 
it  is  wise  to  acquiesce  and  to  conciudi,  thit  ha]ipiiiese  anJ  im 
provement  are  best  promoted  by  our  piesent  ignorinoe 
The  withdrawal  into  obscure  remoteness  of  the  future  eternal 
life  may  leave  men  more  free  to  aj  preciate  the  advant^ea  of 
their  present  sphere.  .  .  .  Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  there 
are  states  in  which  all  such  reasonings  are  felt  to  be  insipid, 
and  in  which  the  human  mind  feels  a  deeper  want."  * 

Finally  this  author  seeks  comfort  by  "  indulging  the  thought 
that  a  time  is  appointed  when  the  cravings  of  the  heart  and  oi 
the  intellect  will  be  satisfied,  and  the  enigma  of  our  own  and 
the  world's  eidstence  be  solved."  f 

These  remarks  undoubtedly  present  the  frame  of  mind  pre- 
vailing among  a  large  proportion  of  intelligent  sceptics;  espe- 
cially among  leading  scientific  men.  Simple  theism,  shut  out 
from  tlte  cheering  wa/nnth  of  gpiHtwd  reveatings,  is  ungenM 
and  unBaiisfactory. 

All  this,  I  admit,  does  not  make  out  my  case.  As  men 
knowing  the  world,  you  will  doubtless  concede  the  danger  from 
that  easy-going  scepticism  which  "hopes  it  may  all  come  out 
right,  and  that,  in  the  Unknown  Dark,  we  may  find  something 
good  in  store  for  us."  You  may  further  admit  the  vast  impor- 
tance it  would  be  to  Christianity  if  Giod  would  give  to  His 

•  As  witness  the  tone  of  deep  aadaess  which,  especially  in  poetia 
temperaroents,  pervades  the  thoug-htfol  houre  of  those  who  findnothing 
fairer  to  bound  this  checkered  earth- life— no  more  anspicioua  prospect 
in  the  Great  Futm^— tiian  the  dreary  vacancy  of  dreamless  sleep. 
•'  The  cloud-shadowB  of  midnight  possess  tkeir  own  rcpoao, 

For  the  weary  winds  are  silent  and  the  moon  is  in  the  deep ; 
Some  respite  to  its  turhidence  unresting-  Ocean  knows  ; 

Whatever  moves,  or  toils,  or  grieves,  hath  its  appointed  sleep. 
Thou  in  the  grave  shalt  rest-^" 

SHBLnsY  :  Staiitas,  April,  1814. 
t  HBKSiiLL :    An  Iwiniry  amMTuiag  the  Origin,  of  ChrisUamtii , 
London,  3d  Ed.,  1841  :  pp.  481,  483,  485,  489. 
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croaturea  of  to-day  the  species  of  evidence  whicb  He  did  oof 
refusa  to  the  incredulous  Thomas.  But  you  will  remind  ma 
tbat  to  make  out  the  importance,  or  the  apparent  necessity,  of 
a  thing  is  not  to  demonstrate  its  existence. 

The  consciousness  of  this  gave  rise  to  the  present  volume. 
To  the  body  of  the  work  I  refer  you  for  direct  evidence  that 
immortality  is  brought  to  light  now,  among  us— that  the  apos- 
tolic gifts  wre  reproduced  at  this  day  and  are  not  restricted  to 
the  Roman  Cathohc  Church.  Meanwhile  a  few  words  touching 
the  historical  testimony  in  tie  case  may  be  of  service. 

We  must  refuse  to  the  Old  Testament  not  only  all  claim  to 
inspiration,  m  any  wnse,  but  also  all  ciedeuce  as  ancient  his- 
tory, if  we  deny  tbat,  from  the  eailiest  ages,  the  two  worlds 
have  been,  from  time  to  time,  in  communiLition  Cut  from  its 
pages  all  that  relates  to  suchinteicommumon,  and  there  would 
remain,  of  ita  narrative,  but  a  lifeless  and  unintelligible  residue. 
As  to  the  New  Testament,  we  hnd  neither  m  gospels  nor 
epistles,  a  word  to  indicate  the  cessation,  in  the  future,  of 
spiritual  gifts :  so  far  as  there  is  expression"  on  the  subject,  it 
sustains  tbo  belief  in  their  indefinite  continuance. 
Take  a  few  examples  : 

Christ,  whea  he  appeared  after  death  to  the  eleven,  said : 
"These  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe.  In  my  name 
shall  they  cast  out  devils  ;  they  shall  speak  with  new  tonfues. 
.  .  .  They  shall  lay  bands  on  the  sick  and  they  shal!  recover."  * 
Again,  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  death,  Jeaus  said :  "  He 
that  believeth  on  me,  the  worka  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also  ;  and 
greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do."  f 

No  limitation  as  to  time,  observe  ;  not  >;o  the  apostles  then 
living,  nor  to  the  disciples  of  that  day,  are  these  promises  re- 

*  Mark  xvi.  17,  18.  Some  oommentatora  have  cast  doubts  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  closing  vecsea  of  Mark's  Gospel  (xvi.  9-10};  but 
these  versas  are  quoted,  without  question,  by  Ireoiena  (iii.  10  (i),  ara 
found  in  tiiree  out  of  four  of  the  uncial  maJiusoripta  and  have  oni- 
f  onnly  been  retained  in  tio  Canon, 
t  John  siv.  13. 
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sLiacted  :  nothing  to  show  that  they  do  not  extend  to  all  whs 
Khali  believe  in  his  teachings,  "  even  to  tho  end  of  the  world.' 
as  in  another  promise  of  spiritual  aid  he  expressed  it. 

Kor  were  such  powers,  even  at  that  day,  exclusive.  The 
seventy  enjoyed  them.*  And  when  the  disciples  saw  a  certain 
man  who  followed  them  not,  casting  out  devils  in  Christ's  name 
and  forbade  him,  Jesus  reproved  them,  saying ;  "  Forbid  him 
not:  for  there  is  no  man  that  shall  do  a  miracle  f  in  my  name 


•  Luke  X.  17. 

I  In  prosecutLnff  such  an  inquiry  as  tte  present,  the  student  ia  con- 
stantly reminded  of  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  modem  revision,  at  least 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  word  above  translated  mirade,  is  du- 
namin,  accusative  oi  danairaiH,  which,  mthobestlesicons,  we  find  inter- 
preted: "patency,  power,  faculty,  efficacy,"  Wo  do  not  say  "do_a 
power,"  or  that  wonld  have  been  the  literal  translatioa  The  true 
meaning  is,  nndonbtedly,  "  exercise  a  power"  or  "gift;"  and  withal  a 
spiritual  gift  or  power,  such  as  Christ  himself  possessed.  King  James' 
tianslators  belie'ed  spiritual  gifts  to  be  miraculous  ;  and  so  they  hero 
make  Christ  declare  fliem  to  be  micacles,  witUont  the  slightest  authoi'- 
ity,  in  the  Greek  test,  for  doing  so. 

In  the  Gospels  dunamin  is,  twice  at  least,  translated  virtue,  aa  we 
sometimes  nse  the  word  in  the  sense  of  enei^,  physical  or  moral 
Speaking  of  Jesus  healing  the  sick,  Luke  (vi.  19)  says;  "  The  whole 
multitude  sougbt  to  touch  him,  for  there  went  virtue  {dunanm)  out  of 
him,  and  healed  them  aU."  Tbink  of  saying  ' '  there  went  miracle  out  of 
him"  I  And  again  (Mark  v.  30),  when  Jesus  was  touched  by  the  woman 
who  was  cnrcd  of  an  issue  of  blood,  to  felt  (so  the  translation  reads) 
"  that  tu-tue  {dimamts)  had  gone  out  of  him."  Jesus,  it  appears,  was 
physically  conscious  of  this  wonderful  power.  But  when  the  attribute 
of  the  miraculous  is  ascribed,  it  is  by  steer  assumption;  prompted, 
probably,  by  tte  third  instruction  given  by  Kii^  James  to  his  transla- 
tors.    (See  preceding  page  13.1. ) 

To  the  spirit  of  the  same  mstruction  it  is  doubtless  due  that,  in  one 
passage  at  least,  the  word  miracle  is  arbitrarily  supplemented,  where 
there  is  no  corresponding  word  wtatever  in  the  Greek  teib.  It  will  ba 
found  at  Markvi.  02.  "For  they  considered  not  tlie  ■ntiracle  of  the 
loaves ;  for  their  heart  was  hardened."  The  htaral  translation  ia  "  for 
tbeythm^Mnot  of  the  loaves:"  the  words  "tho  miracle"  beiugpurelj 
gratuitous.     This  and  similar  errors  are  corrected  in  Griesbach's  test. 
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tLat  can  lightly  speak  evil  of  me  ;  he  that  is  not  against  us  is 
of  our  part."  * 

More  striking  still  is  this :  At  the  very  close  of  Christ'a 
ministry  on  earth,  just  before  he  crossed  the  brook  Cedron  into 
the  garden  where  he  was  betrayed,  he  said  to  his  apostles :  "  I 
have  yet  many  things  to  say  to  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them 
now.  Howbeit  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  will 
guide  you  iato  all  truth ;  for  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself,  but 
whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shaJ!  he  speak."  f 

May  not  this  bo  fairly  construed  as  a  promise  of  spiritual 
progress ;  an  assurance  of  constant  adyance  by  the  aid  of  the 
spirit  of  truth — medium  of  perennial  revelation  between  Heaven 
and  earth  f  Is  it  not  a  declaration,  too,  that  Joshs'  own  teach- 
ings, while  here,  were  not  a  finality ;  neither,  indeed,  could  be : 
seeing  that  even  the  Twelve  he  had  selected  and  taught  through- 
out three  years  were  not  prepared  to  receive  what  yet  remained 
to  be  said?  The  Christian  world  has  strangely  overlooked 
this  text  and  the  fair  corollaries  therefrom.J 

The  Acta  are  filled  with  passages  in  proof  of  the  continuance, 
throughout  the  Apostolic  age,  of  spiritual  powers  and  gifts. 
There  came  a  multitude  bringing  sick  folks  to  the  Apostles, 
"and  they  were  healed  every  one."  §  "By  tlie  bands  of  the 
Apostles  were  many  signs  and  wonders  wrought  among  the 
people."  I  "  Stephen,  full  of  ^th  and  power,  did  great  won- 
ders and  miracles  (dunameos)  among  the  people."  T  "  Special 
miracles"  (diinameis)  were  wrought  through  Paul.**  Teter 
raised  Dorcas  ff  and  Eutichus  JJ  from  the  dead.     A  certain 

*  Mark  ii.  30, 40. 

f  John  xri.  13,  1-5.  There  are  many  simaar  promises,  where  this 
spirit  is  called  the  Comforter ;  as  John  xv.  2G ;  xiv.  28 ;  svi.  7. 

t  It  is  tt  mere  assertion,  unwarranted  by  Scripture,  that  these  prom- 
ises were  restricted  to  the  writers  of  the  gospels  and  epistles,  eight 
only  in  namber :  or,  as  others  would  have  it,  to  the  Seven  Churches  and 
during-  the  apostolic  age  alone. 

§  Acta  V,  lU.  J  Acta  v.  13.  K  Acta  vi.  8. 

**Actsxis.  11,  12.  if  Acts  ii.  37,40,41.     J  Acta  sx.  9,  10,13. 
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man  (Philip,  the  evangelist)  "had  four  daughters  that  did 
prophesy."  *     And  so  on. 

To  all  the  disciples,  soon  after  Christ's  death,  came,  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  the  gift  of  tongues.f  The  same  gift  appeared 
among  the  Gentiles  also.]; 

But  as  to  spiritual  gifts,  various  in  character,  Paul's  testi- 
mony is  the  most  distinct  and  comprehensive.  He  declares 
that,  in  the  churches,  then  iucluding  numerous  converts,  there 
are  diversities  of  gifts  ;  besides  the  words  of  feith  and  wisdom, 
he  enumerates  the  gifts  of  healing,  working  of  miracles 
(dtmameott),  prophecy,  discerning  of  spirits,  divers  kinds  of 
tongues.§  He  himself  rejoices  in  the  possession  of  such  gifts,  |{ 
and,  in  the  same  text  in  which  he  enjoins  cliftrity,  he  bids  us 
desire  spiritual  gifts,  especially  the  gift  of  prophecy.  ^  To  deny 
that  this  last  behest  is  addressed  to  ua  is  virtually  to  assert  that 
all  the  precepts  contained  in  Paul's  epistles  were  intended  for 
the  Seven  Churches  only,  and  have  no  application  to  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  men.  Paul's  express  words  are :  "  There  are 
diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit.  But  the  manifestation 
of  the  spirit  is  given  to  every  mam.  to  profit  withal."  ** 

Passing  on  from  the  first  century  and  coming  upon  the  Eccle- 
siastical, or  Patristic  "  miraoles,"  we  enter  an  oft-trodden  field, 
familiar  to  those  who  have  followed  an  English  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  writing  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  through  a 
celebrated  "  Inquiry"  into  that  subject,  ff  I  think  a  dispassion- 
ate student  rises  from  the  perusal  of  MiUdleton'a  book,  and  of 
the  best  modern  commentaries  thereon,  with  the  conviction 

•  Acta  xxi.  9.  +  Acts  ii.  1-4.  t  Acts  x.  45,  46. 

§  1  Corinthiana  xii.  4-11  and  3S-30.  But  read  the  wlwle  of  chaptetB 
xii.  and  xiv.,  in  proof  of  the  great  importance  whioli  Paul  attflched 
to  that  matter. 

1 1  Corintiiians  xiv.  18.  H  1  Corinthians  xiv.  1,  and  xii.  31. 

**  1  Corinthians  xii.  4,  7. 

ft  MiDOLBTON :  li'ree  iHjpdry  into  the  Miraeulaus  Pondera  which  are 
tappoaed  to  hane  mbaiatei  in  (Ae  Christian.  CkuTch  frvm  the  Earlk^ 
Agi'H.     London,  1749. 
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that  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Fathers  for  the  aileged 
spiritual  gifts  of  the  early  centuries  are  inadequate  evidence  ot 
these,  OS  miracles,  but  all-sufficient  proof  tp  establish  (in  a  gen- 
eral way)  their  occurrence,  if  we  regard  them  as  natural  phe- 
nomena.    To  that  testimony  I  can  but  biiefly  advert 

Iren»na  {a  pupil  of  Papias  and  of  Polycarp,  both  of  whom 
sat  under  the  teachings  of  St.  John)  was  Bishop  of  Lyons  a.d. 
177.  We  have  but  fragments  of  his  works;  but  he  is  quoted  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  by  Eusebius  (writing  a.d,  325), 
who  says,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  tlict  Irenaeua  "  shows 
that  even  down  to  his  times,  instances  of  divine  and  miraculous 
power  were  remaining."  He  quotes  textually  from  Irenteus, 
thus:  "Some  most  certainty  and  truly  cast  out  devils.  ,  ,  . 
Others  have  the  knowledge  of  things  to  come,  as  also  visions 
and  pi-ophetic  communications;  others  heal  the  sick  by  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  and  restore  them  to  health.  .  .  ,  Even  the 
dead  have  been  mised  and  have  continued  ivith  us  many  years. 
.  .  .  It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  number  of  gifts  which  the 
chu!  ch  thi-oughout  the  w«rld  has  received  from  God."  * 

To  the  same  elTect  testify  Justin  Martyr  f  and  Theophilus, 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  both  contemporary  with  Iremctis ;  TertuUian, 
flourishing  toward  the  close  of  the  second  century;  Origen  and 
Minutiua  Felix,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  centuiy ;  and 
Cyprian,  pupil  of  TertuUian,  about  the  middle  of  the  same. 
Amobius  and  his  disciple  Lactantius,  writing  in  the  fourth 
century,  may  be  added  to  the  list.  J 

•Eosbbiot:  McdedtMticat  Ilistory,  book  v.,  chap.  7.  He  etatea 
that  the  extracts  are  taken  from  the  second  book  of  Irenaous'  Befuta- 
tionand  OxertJirow  of  Fidse  Doctrine  ("Adversna  H^reses"). 

t  "  Jnstm  Martyr,  who  is  supposed  to  have  written  his  first  Apology 
witMn  fifty  years  after  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  says :  ' '  Tkere  are  pro- 
phetical gifts  among  us  to  this  day,  and  both  men  and  women  endowed 
witk  eitraordinary  powers  by  the  Spirit  of  God."— Qaoted  by  Dr.  Mrn- 
DLBTON,  in  Ma  Free,  Inqidry,  p.  10. 

tSee  Middleton's  Inquiry,  ppl  11-19;  whore  are  given  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  each,  with  references  to  the  ordinal  authoritica 
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St.  Augustine,  whom  Calvin  and  Luthec  copied  so  closely, 
and  who  was  Bishop  of  Hippo  a,d.  395,  may  be  called  tha 
Spiritualist  of  his  age.  In  his  celebrated  City  of  God  he  has 
a  long  chapter  filted  with  minute  details  of  numerous  miracles 
wrought  in  Ilia  day.  At  the  outset  he  says :  "  Thoy  ask  me, 
'  Why  do  the  miracles  which,  as  you  say,  were  performed  in 
former  times,  not  occur  to-day?'"  And  his  reply  is;  "At 
this  very  day  a  multitude  of  miracles  do  occur ;  the  same  God 
who  caused  the  signs  and  wonders  which  we  read  of,  works 
similar  prodigies  still  by  such  persons  as  lie  sees  fit  to  select." 
He  attests,  as  ha\-iiig  happened  under  his  own  eye,  most  of  the 
miracles  which  he  relates,  and  says  that,  did  space  permit,  he 
could  add  many  more  of  his  own  knowledge.* 

Of  another  St.  Augustia,  the  apostle  of  the  English,  who 
landed  in  Great  Britain  a.d.  596 — who  became  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  is  said  to  have  baptized  ten  thousand  per- 
sona in  a  single  day — we  read  that  he  had  the  reputation  of 
miraculous  powers  in  the  restoration  of  sight  and  even  of  life. 

I  might  go  on  to  speak  of  the  St.  Gregory  of  the  third  century 
(surnamed  Thwwtnaturgna  from  his  wonderful  powers),  of  St. 
Martin,  and  many  others  deemed  equally  gifted;  and  I  might 
add  abundant  proof  that  the  faithful  Pioman  Catholic  continues 
to  believe  in  the  reality  of  Ecclesiastical  miracles  up  to  the 
present  day.     But  it  needs  not  further  particulars. 

Middleton  discredits  these  patristic  powers  and  gifts,  con- 
cluding that  "  they  were  all  contrived,  or  authorized  at  least, 
by  the  leading  men  of  the  Church  for  the  sake  of  governing 
with  more  case  the  unruly  spirit  of  the  popidace."  f  For  this 
scepticism  hia  chief  motive  seems  to  be  that  "  the  belief  and 
defence  of  these  miracles  .  .  .  gives  countenance  to  the 
modem  impostures  of  the  Catholic  Church."  J     He  takes  pains 

Speaking'  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  Middleton  says ;  "  H  the  testimony  of 
IrenainB  can  be  credited,  many  were  endowed  with  it  in  his  days,  and 
heard  to  speak  all  kinds  of  languages  in  the  Church." — Inquiry,  p.  117. 

•  O^o/fforfC'DeCivitateDei")  bookxsii.,  chap.  8. 

t  Inquiry,  p,  109.  t  Inquiry,  p.  176. 
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to  remiml  us  "  how  natiirally  the  alloivance  of  these  powers  to 
the  earher  ages  will  eneace  us.  if  wr  -  .     .      .  _ 


^  ^        -  -  — .^*r«jt  With  oui^ 

■63,  V,  allow  the  same  also  to  the  later  ages:"  *  evidently 
looking  not  so  mnch  to  the  amount  of  evidence  that  can  ho  found 
for  the  alleged  facts,  »,  to  the  tlieologioal  results  of  admittin, 
their  truth.  ^ 

Sod.o  Bishop  Douglas,  who  in  his  Orilmo»,  assuming  to 
show  how  "  tho  true  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament 
am  distinguished  tiom  the  sjlurious  miracle,  of  Pagans  and 
Papists,  t  conclude,  that  wo  m  warranted  in  lejocting  tho 
latter— that  is,  the  Ecclesiastical  miracles—"  as  idle  tales  that 
never  happened,  and  the  inventions  of  bold  and  interested 
deceivers  "  t 

Protestants  genoraJly,  eicopt  those  who  evince  Puscyite  pro- 
clivities, §  take  the  same  ground.  Locke,  doubtless  correctly 
statu,  the  ohief  prompting  motive :  "  I  thmk  it  is  evident  that 
he  who  win  build  his  laith  or  reasonings  upon  miracles  deliv 
ered  by  Church  historians,  will  find  cause  to  go  no  farther 
than  the  Apostles'  time,  or  else  not  to  stop  at  Oonstantme's."  | 
But  this  Protestant  scepticism  leads  far.  The  more  sweep- 
ing among  the  arguments  employed  against  "  Papist  miracles  " 

•  Preface  to  Inq\dry^  p.  six. 

t  BonoLAs  (Biaho,  ot  Caiuael :  OHUmn  bg  wUcI,  Ot  Inie  Mlrada 
etc.  (aa  above)  1754.  See  tMe-page.  This  is  virtually  a  rerdv  hi 
Hume's  celebrated  acguiQent. 

t  Oriteritm,  p.  36. 

5  A.  JoHK  HB..Y  H1.WMA.V,  In  bi.  «.»,  m  a,  Mtrada  rmrU  m 
the  Eedemastia  Hi,h>ry  of  tlie  Early  Agts,  Oxford,  1843  This  was 
written  while  be  was  stili  a  Protestant.  The  ffist  of  bia  argument  is  ■ 
"II  onr  Lord!,  win  hi,  disolple,  '  aiway,  even  unl»  the  end  d  the 
worM ;  rf  h,  p„„n,ea  bis  Holy  Spirit  to  I.  to  tbem  what  be  himsell 
was  when  visibly  present,  and  if  miracles  wore  one  special  token  of  his 
presence  when  on  eartl,  .  .  .  saiel,  we  have  no  cause  to  be  sut- 
pnsed  at  beanng  supernatural  evenbi  reported  m  any  age  "— p  7a 

This  may  savor  „<  Eonam  CathoMsm  ■  bat  it  savors  ojuaU,  of  lor 
teal  lafercace.  ^       i  a 

I  Locke  ,    Third  Ij-tter  on  Toteratim,  o,  x.  p.  309 
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by  such  -writers  as  Middteton  and  Douglaa  will  be  admitted, 
by  dispassionate  readers,  to  be  equally  valid  against  the  "signa 
and  -wonders  "  of  the  Gospels  and  the  "  spiritual  gifts  "  of  St. 
Paul. 

I  speak  here  of  wholesale  arguments.  It  is  to  he  admitted, 
of  course,  that  many  of  the  narratives  coming  to  ua  from  pa- 
tristic times  are  apocryphal,  and  others  obviously  obscured 
by  superstition.  Where  there  is  genuine  coin  there  also  will 
counterfeits  be  found.*  To  St  Anthony,  a  stout  beUever  in 
the  Devil,  Satan  (according  to  his  biographer)  appeared,  usu- 
ally as  "  a  spirit  very  tall  with  a  great  show,"  "  who  vanished  at 
the  Saviour's  name  ;  it  burnt  him,  and  he  could  not  bear  it ;  " 
with  other  similar  tales,  f 

It  is  to  be  admitted,  further,  that  some  of  these  early  eccles- 
iastical gifts,  unlike  those  of  Christ's  day,  were  often  com- 
mitted, not  to  the  principal  champions  of  the  Christian  cause,  but 
"  to  boys,  to  women,  and  above  all  to  private  and  obscure  lay- 
men not  only  of  an  inferior  but  sometimes  also  of  a  bad  charac- 
ter." J  This  only  proves,  however,  that  they  were  in  a  measure 
dependent,  like  magnetic  power,  on  certain  physical  conditions. 
The  modern  examples  among  us  contirm  this.  Nevertheless, 
the  highest  order  of  spiritual  gifts  appear  to  attach  themselves 
only  to  those  who  are,  in  a  correspondent  degree,  morally  and 
spiritually  elevated.  Hence,  doubtless,  the  unexampled  pre- 
eminence of  Cfhrist's  powers. 

To  arrive  at  any  just  conclusion  on  such  a  subject  we  must 
examine  and  test  each  narrative  on  its  separate  merits.  It  is 
a  question  to  be  determined,  as  the  fall  of  aerolites  has  been, 
by  facts,  not  by  closet  speculations.     Even  Middleton  admits 


•  Matthew  imt.   24  ;  Mark  siii  33— "they  shall  seduce  the  very 

f  St.  Athanabids:  Life  of  St.  Anllway ;  pimim. 

%  Middleton  :  Inqmry,  p.  25.  Bat  aa  to  women,  it  in  certain  that 
sphitual  gifta  attached  to  both  sexes  in  Chtiat's  day.  See  Acta  xsi. 
»:  ii.  17,  18  ;  tind  xvi.  lli,  17. 
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a..t  ''llie  tertiraony  „f  f«,to  a^y  properlj  be  died  lie  te.ti- 
mony  of  God  himself."  * 

It  was  after  a  careful  examination  of  this  testimony,  aa  it  is 
found  among  «,,  tUat  the  nniTativa,  which  follow  wore  written. 
There  j„u  will  find  my  reasons  for  the  conviction  that  Ood  has 
not  left  us  without  present  witness  touching  the  peat  truths 
ol  onr  religion;  that  we,  like  the  Apostles  wlon  they  behold 
the  risen  Christ,  may  see  immoriidity  brought  to  light;  that 
the  «  Spirit  of  truth,"  to-d.y  „  „f  yore,  is  present  "to  guide 
«s  into  all  truth ; "  becoming  the  medium  between  spirits  in 
the  nest  world  and  men  in  this. 

I  believe  that  this  spirit  (divulging  what  rcson  tests  and 
accept,  but  could  not  have  originated)  h«,  been  the  oiijin  of  all 
religion.  This  wa,  BiAop  Butler's  opinion,  thus  expressed: 
Ifiere  does  not  appear  the  least  intimation  in  history  or  tra 
dition,  that  religion  was  firs*  reasoned  out :  but  the  whole  of 
history  or  tradition  mdtes  for  the  other  side,  that  it  came  into 
the  world  by  revelation.  Indeed  the  state  of  religion  iu  the 
fi«t  ages  of  which  wo  havo  any  account  soems  to  suppose  and 
imply  that  this  was  the  original  of  it  among  mankind."  f 

But  if  revelation  be  the  origin  of  all  human  religions,  it  orn- 
not  be  a  phenomenon  restricted  to  a  single  eenlnry,  or  showing 
Itself  up  to  a  certain  period  of  man's  hi.toiy,  and  then  disappear 
lag,  to  be  seen  no  more.  It  must  bo  a  guiding  infiuonco  for 
all  time;  a  permanent  element  of  civibz.tion  and  of  spiritual 
progress;  as  essential  to  vital  religion  among  u.  who  live  now 
as  It  was  to  the  Jews  of  eighteen  hundred  y«ir.  ago. 

To  deny  that  this  revelation  comes  from  Ood  is  to  deny  that 
tho  Book  of  mtnio  has  God  for  its  author.  But  like  every- 
thing else  in  this  world,  it  comes  Ions  medmUty  not  direelbj, 
Irom  Him  ;  and  so  only  must  we  receive  it.  Thus  it  aids  Eeason 
not  dethrones  it;  it  appeal,  to  Conreionce,  not  coerces  it.  If 
everything  that  claims  to  be  revelation  were  to  be  accepted  a, 
such,  we  should  have  to  «Jmit  the  whole  Konm.  Bec.nso 
•  Intpiiry,  p.  10. 
\  Analogy  of  B<:ligion  (Ed.  of  1S09),  pp.  195, 190. 
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men,  by  God's  imlvei'sal  law,  are  follible,  aiid  because  tbo 
holiest  trutha  reach  us  only  through  fallible  men,  Reason  and 
Conscience,  God-given  guides,  must  sit  in  judgment  on  all  al- 
leged revelations— humbly,  reverently  indeed,  but  fearlessly 
also  ;  for  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear.  *  A  captious  spii-it  is 
especially  out  of  place  in  such  connection;  yet  it  is  our  right, 
and  our  bounden  duty,  to  prove  all  things,  spiritual  preten- 
sions included. 

If  the  general  view  I  ha\e  heie  offi  red  you  of  this  subject 
be  correct,  then  it  wiU  not  suffei  denial  that,  as  clergy,  most 
of  you  have  hitherto  too  much  re^tucted  the  circle  of  your 
duties.  Overlooking  what  ChiistBaid  about  the  Spirit  of  ti-uth, 
which  was  to  teach  meo,  after  his  death,  what  he  had  left  un- 
taught, you  have  omitted  to  inquire  whether  there  is  a  present 
i-evelation ;  and,  if  so,  how  far  it  is  ti-ustworthy— what  are  ita 
character  and  claims.  If,  as  Middleton  said  of  spiritual  gifts 
coming  to  light  in  earlier  ages,  these  are  still  sometimes  com- 
mitted to  children  and  to  persons  of  indifferent  character,  thia 
makes  more  imperative  the  duty  to  sift  and  to  diseiiminate 

Many  of  your  number  are,  probably,  deteired  from  entering 
on  this  task  by  the  idea  that  the  (alleged)  phase  of  modem 
revelation  is  anti-Christian  in  tendency.  If,  after  a  vMied  ex 
perience  of  sixteen  yeai-s  in  different  countries  I  am  entitled  to 
offer  an  opinion,  it  is,  that  if  such  spiritual  comniumcitions 
be  sought  in  an  earnest,  becoming  spirit,  the  views  presented 
will,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  be  in  stn/'t  accordance  with 
the  teachings  of  Christ,  such  as  we  may  leasonably  conceive 
these  to  have  been  from  the  testimony  of  his  evangelical  biog 
raphcrs.  They  touch  upon  many  things,  indeed,  which  he 
left  untouched ;  but  the  spirit  is  absolutely  identical.  They 
breathe  the  very  essence  of  his  divine  philosophy. 

I  speak  here  of  those  ideas  as  to  which,  in  all  trustworthy 

*  "There  is  no  fear  in  love ;  perfect  love  oasteth  out  fear." — 1  Jabn 
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spirit-messages,  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  varitmce  of 
senUment.  As  to  side-issues  and  non-essentials,  it  Tirould  seem 
that  the  same  vai-ie(y  and  uncertainty  of  opinion  exist  in  the 
next  world  aa  in  our  own. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  great,  leading  principles 
on  which  intelligent  Spiritualists  unite; 

1 .  This  is  a  world  governed  by  a  God  of  love  and  mercy,  in 
whifh  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  those  who  rever- 
ently confoim  to  His  eternal  laws. 

2.  In  strictness  there  is  no  death.  Life  continues  from  the 
life  which  now  is  into  that  which  is  to  come,  oven  as  it  continues 
from  one  day  to  another;  the  sleep  which  goes  bv  the  name  of 
detth  being  but  a  brief  transition-slumber  fi-om  which,  for  the 
good,  the  awakening  is  immeasurably  more  glorious  than  in  the 
dawn  of  earthly  morning,  the  brightest  that  over  shone.  In  all 
cases  in  which  Ufa  is  well-spent,  the  change  which  men  are 
wont^to  call  Death  is  God's  last  and  best  gift  to  his  creatures 

3.  The  earth-phase  of  life  is  an  essential  preparation  for  the 
life  which  is  to  come.  Its  appropriate  duties  and  callings  can- 
not be  neglected  without  injury  to  human  welfare  and  develop- 
ment, both  in  tliis  world  and  in  the  next.  Even  ita  enjoy-' 
ments,  tamperately  accepted,  are  tit  preludes  to  the  happiness 
of  a  higher  state. 

4.  Tlie  phase  of  life  which  follows  the  death-change  is,  in 
strictest  sense,  the  supplement  of  that  wHch  precedes  it.  It 
has  the  same  variety  of  avocations,  duties,  eajoymenta,  corre- 
sponding, in  a  measure,  to  those  of  earth,  but  far  more  elevated ; 

•  Contrast,  with  this,  the  conception  cf  early  Protestantism,  on  the 
same  su&jeot.  Luthor  resided  death  as  the  espression  of  God's  wrath 
Said  he  :  "  It  were  a  light  and  easy  thing  for  a  Christian  to  suflcr  anu 
OTercomo  deatlt,  if  he  knew  not  that  it  were  God's  wrath. 
An  heathen  dicth  securely  away  ;  he  neither  seeth  nor  feeleth  that  iC 
IS  God's  wcath,  but  meaneth  it  ia  the  end  of  nature  "—Tab's  Talk 

Christian's  weary  bnudlo  that  dropped  from  hm  shoulders  as  tho  pil- 
grim neared  the  cross,  was  as  nothing  compa^  to  the  terrible  burden, 
borne  day  by  day  through  life,  of  such  a  belief  aa  that. 
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and  its  denizens  have  the  same  variety  of  character  and  of  in- 
telligence ;  existing,  too,  as  men  do  here,  in  a  state^  of  prog- 
ress* Released  from  bodily  earth-clog,  their  periscope  ia 
wider,  their  perceptions  more  acnte,  their  spiritual  knowledge 
much  greater,  their  judgment  clearer,  their  progress  more  rapid, 
than  ours.  Vastly  wiser  and  more  dispassionate  than  vre,  they 
are  still,  however,  fallible;  and  they  are  governed  by  the  same 
general  laws  of  being,  modified  only  by  corporeal  disenthral- 
ment,  to  which  they  were  subjected  here. 

6.  Our  Elate  here  determiues  om-  initial  state  there.  The 
habitual  promptings,  the  pervading  impulses,  tho  life -long 
yeanaings,  in  a  word  the  moving  spirit,  or  what  Swedenborg 
calls  tbe  "  ruling  loves  "  of  man— these  decide  his  condition  on 
entering  the  next  world  :  not  the  written  articles  of  his  creed, 
nor  yet  the  incidental  errors  of  his  life.f 

•  This  view  of  our  nest  Etate  of  eKistonoe,  eip^esBed  iu  geueral 
teraiB,  ocenrs  in  the  religious  literature  of  modem  times,  nntedatiag 
Swedenboig's  writings.  To  select  an  eroinont  example,  we  find  Bishop 
Butler  (A.D.  1730)  saying:  "There  appears  so  little  connectioa  be- 
tween our  bodily  powers  of  sensation  and  our  present  powers  of  roaec- 
tion  that  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  tliat  death,  which  destroys  the 
former,  does  so  much  as  suspend  the  exercise  of  the  latter  or  interrupt 
our  conUnmng  to  exist  in  the  like  state  of  reflection  which  we  do 
now.  .  .  .  Death  may  not,  perhaps,  be  so  much  as  a  discontmu- 
ance'  of  the  cierciae  of  these  powers,  nor  of  the  enjoyments  and  suffer- 
ings which  it  implies.  So  that  our  posthumous  life,  whatever  there 
may  be  in  it  additional  to  out  present,  yet  may  not  be  entirely  begmnu^ 
imew,  but  gomg  on.  .  .  .  For  ar^ht  we  know  of  ourselves,  of 
our  present  life  and  death,  death  may  hamediately,  in  the  natural 
course  o£  things,  put  us  mto  a  h^her  and  more  enlarged  state  of  life, 
as  our  birth  does  ;  a  state  in  which  our  capacities  and  sphere  of  percep- 
tion and  of  action,  may  be  much  greater  than  at  present."— 4Mi?ffjf  oj 
jmgion.  Part  1,  chap.  i.  pp.  3a,  34  (of  London  Ed.  of  1809). 

{  "  The  sin  that  practice  bums  inte  the  blood. 

And  not  the  one  dark  hour  that  bru^  remorse, 
VmH  brand  us,  after,  of  whose  fold  we  be." 

Tesnison:    Idyls  of  the  King.    Tirien, 
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6.  We  do  not,  either  by  faith  or  works,  earn  Heaven,  nor 
are  we  sentenced,  on  any  Day  of  Wrath,  to  Hell.  In  the  next 
woildwe  simply  gravitate  to  the  position  for  which,  by  life  on 
earth,  we  have  fitted  ourselves ;  and  we  occupy  that  position 
became  we  are  fitted  for  it.* 

7.  Thei-e  is  no  instantaneous  change  of  character  when  we 
pass  from  the  present  phase  of  life.      Our  virtues,  our  vices  ;  our 


ir  Ignorance ;  our  aspirations,  our  grovellings ;  „„, 
:,  propensities,  prejudices  even— all  pass  over  with  us : 
modified,  doubtless  (hut  to  what  extent  we  know  not),  when  tlie 
spiritual  body  f  emerges,  divested  of  its  fleshly  incnmbraace ; 
yot  essentially  the  same  as  when  the  death-slumber  came  over 
us. 

8.  The  sufTeringa  there,  natural  sequenta  of  evilnJoing  and 
evil-thinking  here,  are  as  various  in  character  and  in  degree  as 
the  enjoyments ;  but  they  are  mental,  not  bodily.  There  is  no 
escape  from  them  except  only,  as  on  earfcb,  by  the  door  of  re- 
pentance.    There  as  here,  sorrow  for  sin  committed  and  desire 

*  One  finds  the  germ  of  these  ideas  m  writmgs  of  twenty-tliree  ban- 
died years  ago.  The  wisest  of  Grecian  philosophers— representative 
of  the  Spiritualfera  of  his  age— propounded  it.  Socrates  (Plato  being 
interpreter)  says;  "  Since  the  soul  is  immortal,  it  requires  our  anxious 
oare,  not  only  for  this  interval  wluch  we  call  life,  but  always." 
The  soul  "  can  have  no  other  refuge  nor  safety  from  evU  except  in  re- 
wainii^  as  good  and  wise  as  possible.  For  it  descends  to  Orcus  witi 
nothing  else  but  the  results  of  its  mode  of  disoiplme  and  education, 
which  are  said  to  be  either  of  the  greatest  advantage  or  injury  to  the 
depaited."  .  .  .  Then,  as  to  tlie  soul  of  the  evil-doer,  he  adds : 
"  It  strays  about  mvolved  in  utter  perplexity,  until  a  certain  period  has 
elapsed,  on  the  esphation  of  which  it  is  of  necessity  carried  into  on 
abode  suitable  to  it.  But  the  soul  that  has  led  a  pure  and  well-regula- 
ted life,  having  the  gods  for  asssaates  and  guides,  proceeds  to  inhabit 
a  region  adapted  to  those  like  itself."— P/«edc,  §  57,  Stanford's  trans- 
lation. 

Let  us  translate  Orev,  '  mtermediate  state  ;"  and,  for  "  the  gods," 
let  us  read  "advanced  spmts,"  and  we  have  here,  enbatantiaUy,  ^ 
important  tenet  of  modem  Spmtuiham  and  of  Swedenbot^anism. 

t  1  CorintMana  xv.  44. 
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for  an  amended  life  are  the  indkpeasable  coaditioiia-precedeat 
of  advancement  to  a,  better  state  of  being. 

9.  In  tbo  nest  world  Love  ranks  higher  tlian  what  we  call 
Wisdom;  being  itself  the  highest  wisdom.  There  deeds  of 
benevolence  far  outweigh  professions  of  faith.  There  simple 
goodness  rates  above  intellectual  power.  There  the  humble 
are  exalted.  There  the  meek  find  their  heritage.  There  the 
merciful  obtain  mercy.  The  better  denizens  of  that  world  are 
charitable  to  frailty  and  compassionate  to  sin  ■  far  beyond  the 
dwellers  in  this :  they  forgive  the  erring  brethren  they  have 
left  behind  them,  even  to  seventy  times  seven.  There,  is  no 
respect  of  persons.  There,  too,  self-righteousness  ia  rebuked 
and  pride  brought  low. 

10.  A  trustful,"  childlike  f  spirit  is  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  men  are  most  receptive  of  beneficent  spiritual  impres- 
sions; and  such  a  spirit  is  the  best  preparation  for  entrance 
into  the  next  world. 

11.  There  have  always  existed  intermundane  laws,  according 
to  which  men  may  occasionally  obtain,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, revealings  from  those  who  have  passed  to  the  next  world 
before  them.  A  certain  proportion  of  human  beings  are  more 
sensitive  to  spiritual  perceptions  aad  iufiuenees  than  their  fel- 
lows ;  t  and  it  is  usually  in  the  presence,  or  through  the  niedi- 

•  Mattliew  xiii.  58 ;  Mack  vt  5,  C. 

\  Matthew  xviii.  3. 

i  Those  wto,  in  modem  phrase,  are  termed  mediums  me  probably 
to  be  indufled  in  tho  class  called  by  Reichenbaeh  aentltives  ;  persona  ca- 
pable of  distinguishi!^  odic  mcandescence  in  a  perferAly  dark  chamber, 
lie  tbinlts  tkat  nearlj  balf  the  hxuiian  race  belong  to  that  class,  though 
the  power  of  many  among  them  is  bo  weak  as  to  be  hardly  appreciable, 
lie  found  all  natural  somnambulists  to  be  sensitives ;  also  all  who  ace 
subjects  of  actificial  somnambtdism,  — -Der  Sermtiue  Mensdi,  Stuttgart, 
1854;  vol.  ii.  pp.  540,  535,  etc.  He  found  that  the  srift,  or  attribute,  of 
BensitiveneBS  wis  usually  hereditary ;  inherited  eometimcB  from  the  fa- 
ther, more  fcequeiitly  from  the  mother,  occasionally  from  both. — pp. 
622-52G,  where  lists  ace  given.  Children  aometimea  possess  it  bc 
atroi^ly  as  to  be  alarmed  by  luminous  appearances  at  n^ht.^p.  ISl, 
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m,  of  one  or  more  of  these  that  ultramundane  intercourse  oc- 


12.  When  the  conditions  are  favorable,  and  the  sensitive 
through  whom  the  manifestations  come  is  highly  gilded,  these 
may  supply  important  materials  for  thought  and  valuable  rules 
of  conduct.  But  spiritual  phenomena  sometimes  do  much  more 
than  this.  In  their  highest  phases  they  furnish  proof,  strong 
as  that  -which  Christ's  disciples  enjoyed— proof  addressed  to  the 
reason  and  tangible  to  the  senses— of  the  reaUty  of  another  life, 
better  and  happier  than  this,  and  of  which  our  earthly  pilgrim- 
age is  but  the  novitiate.  They  bring  immortality  to  light  under  a 
bla^e  of  evidence  which  outshines,  as  the  sun  the  stars,  all  tra- 
ditional or  historical  testimonies.  Por  surmise  they  give  ua 
conviction,  and  assured  knowledge  for  wavering  belief.* 

13.  The  chief  motives  which  induce  spirits  to  communicate 
with  men  appear  to  be— a  benevolent  desire  to  convince  us,  past 
doubt  or  denial,  that  there  ia  a  world  to  come ;  now  and  then, 
the  attraction  of  unpleasant  memories  such  as  murder  or 
suicide ;  sometimes  (in  tie  worldly-minded)  the  earth-binding 
influence  of  cumber  and  trouble  ;  but,  far  more  frequently,  the 
divine  impulse  of  human  affection,  seeking  the  good  of  the  loved 
ones  it  has  left  behind,  and,  at  times,  di-awn  doivn,  perhaps,  by 
their  yearning  cries,  f 

14.  Under  unfavorable  or  imperfect  conditions,  spiritual 
communications,  how  honestly  reported  soever,  often  prove 
vapid  and  valueless ;  and  this  chiefly  happens  when  communi- 
Reidxenliacli'fl  researches  in  this  field  were  continued,  with  s^tomshmg 
mdustty,  through  ten  years,  and  were,  at  an  early  day,  highly  appreci- 
ated by  Liebig  (Preface  to  SenMtim  Memdi,  p.  xsiii.)  and  by  Berzeliua 
(Jahre^t^ncJit,  1840,  p.  819).  See,  for  Eeichenbach's  earlier  observations 
UnlermcftUTigm  uber  die  DynanMn,  Srannsoliwe^,  1830. 

*  If  we  think  of  the  "  dart  seasons  "  that  orereome  the  most  ortho- 
dox professors,  and  consider  how  many  persona,  pious  and  strictiv 
niii-qpd  In  fi^ifh    lio^.^  1 — w,  — -^_i V     y^.      ,  -.^  _  .  ^ 


irsed  in  faith,  have  been  overtake^i  by  Giant  Despair  and  led  captiva 
Z^T^%  ^'^^\  ^l  ^"^  ""^  ^'^^  *^'''*  ™*  t^e  adjective  wameping, 

's  doubts. 

ianto  5. 
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cations  are  too  aasiduoTisly  sougtt  or  contmuously  persisted  in : 
brief  volunteered  messages  being  the  most  trustworthy.  Im- 
prudence, ineKperieuce,  supineness,  or  the  idiosyncrasy  of  tho 
recipient  may  occasionally  result  in  arbitrary  control  by  spirits 
of  a  low  oi'der ;  as  men  here  sometimes  yield  to  the  infatuation 
exerted  by  evU  associates.  Or,  again,  there  may  be  exei-ted  by 
the  inquirer,  especially  if  dogmatic  and  self-willed,  a  doraiaat- 
ing  influence  over  the  medium,  so  strong  as  to  produce  effect? 
that  might  be  readily  mistaken  for  what  has  been  called  posses^ 
sion.*  As  a  general  rule,  however,  any  person  of  common 
intelligence  and  ordinary  will  can,  in  either  case,  cast  ofl 
such  mischievous  control :  or,  if  the  weak  or  incautious  give 
way,  one  who  may  not  improperly  be  called  an  exorcist — if  pos- 
sessed of  strong  magnetic  will,  moved  by  benevolence,  and  it 
may  be  aided  by  prayer,  f  can  usually  rid,  or  at  least  assist  to 
rid,  the  sensitive  from  such  abnormal  influence.  J 

In  all  this  there  is  no  speculative  divinity.  And  I  admit 
the  probability  that  if,  through  spiritual  source,  you  were  to 
inquire  whether  the  theological  guessings,  touching  the  essence 
of  tho  Godhead,  of  Arius  or  of  Athanasius  come  tho  nearer  to 
the  truth,  you  might  get  no  reply,  or  perhaps  the  answer :  "  We 
are  uninformed  as  to  that  matter ;  "  with  the  remark  added,  it 
may  be  :   "  We  do  not  entertain  such  discussions  here." 

Are  they  not,  in  this,  wiser  than  we  ?  Up  through  the 
mists  and  horrors  of  the  persecution-ridden  Past,  the  common- 
sense  convictions  are  reaching  us  that  we  have  no  conceivable 
means  of  settling  any  such  controversy  ;  and,  again,  that,  if  we 


•  Dr.  John  F.  Gray,  whose  experience  entitles  Ids  opinion  to  great 
consideratioii,  and  others,  believe  tliat  what  some  call  demonia*  posses- 
sion, may  be  explained,  in  very  many  if  not  in  all  inatMlces,  by  purely 
human  agency ;  for  example,  by  mesmerism. 

t  Mark  is.  29;  Matthew  xvii.  31. 

X  The  Eev.  James  Freeman  Clarke  has  become  convinced  as  to  the 
reality  nf  poBB6EBioa.—6tej)a  of  Bdief,  Boston,  1870,  pp.  133,  133. 
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had,  its  settlement  would  not  influence,  by  a  hairbreadth,  tha 
morala  or  the  welfare  of  man. 

Purtbor  than  this,  T  bave  never,  out  of  thousands  of  com- 
munieations,  received  one  that  denounced  any  sincere  reli^oua 
opinion,  whether  CatboHe  or  Protestant,  Mahommedan  or  Hin- 
doo. It  is  to  be  conceded,  indeed,  that,  in  these  modem  revela- 
tions, certain  orthodox  deductions  from  a  portion  of  the  epis- 
ties,  entertained  by,  Calvin  and  Luther,  find  no  countenance. 
But,  in  the  preceding  pages,  I  bave  taken  some  pains  to  set 
forth  the  grounds  for  my  belief,  that  imtil  these  deductions  are 
abandoned,  there  will  be  no  religious  progress;  and  that,  so 
long  as  they  are  proclaimed  from  your  pnlpits,  the  Church  over 
■which  you  preside  will  stand  still  or  lose  ground. 

I  am  sorry  to  beHeve  that  the  failure  of  modern  Spiritual- 
ism  to  indorse  the  doctrines  of  vicarious  atwnement  *  and 
original  depravity,  will  canse  many  of  your  number,  in  advance 
of  evidence,  to  condemn  its  influence,  and  reject  its  claims  to 
be  heard.  Yet  if  a  Wise  Slan  of  old  speak  truth,  "  He  that 
answereth  a  matter  before  he  heareth  it,  it  is  folly  and  shame 
nnto  him."  f 

•  Tlixous-hout  this  address  I  have  taken  the  tenet  of  the  atonement 
m  itB  doctrinal  sense,  as  the  Eefonners  held  it ;  deeming  that  to  be  the 
honmt  way  of  puttmff  ife  There  w  a  seose  in  which  such  a  dogma  ds 
equally  true  aad  important.  Christ  came,  as  he  himself  said,  "  a  light 
into  the  world,"  that  whoso  accepted  his  teachings  "  should  not  abide 
m  darkness"  (John  siii.  43,  47).  In  inculcation  of  these  teacMnffs 
replete  with  ephitnal  light,  he  spent  his  life ;  and  in  attestation  of  them 
he  sacrificed  it.  If  we  act  out  the  spnit  of  his  teachings  in  daUy  wait 
we  reconcUe  our  wajs  witi  the  etermO  laws  of  our  being,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  m  one  with  the  Great  Author  of  these  laws.  In  this  sense 
wo  may  declare  that  Christ  died  for  humankuid,  and  that  through  his 
mterposed  agency— his  mediation— our  race  is  redeemed  from  error 
and  from  the  sufferings  error  (Jitails  here  and  hereafter.  But  this  ii 
not  what  Lather  meant  when,  in  his  CammeiHaTy  on  Galatians,  he  spoke 
of  one  of  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead  accursed  for  our  sake  ■  nor  is  it 
what  the  orthodox  Protestantism  of  our  day  means,  when  it  preaches 
■ncanooB  atonement, 
t  Proverbs  xviii.  13. 
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Olheia  m>j  be  .l.^erod  «t  the  outset,  by  the  nature  ot  it« 
cbiim.  The  "gift  ot  tongues,"  perhaps,  m.yseem  to  them  .n 
ineredibto  .taurdity.  Yet  if  it  i.  not  incredible  nor  absmd  in 
the  second  chapter  ot  Acts,  or  the  tourteeuth  ch.pter  of  ikst 
Corinthians,  at  what  time  did  it  change  its  character  ? 

Baden  Powell  deemed  it  an  actual  phenomenon,  occurrmg 
under  law  at  the  present  day.* 

So,  again,  of  prophecy.  It  may  seem  to  us  beyond  belief  that 
what  i.  yet  to  bo  should  ever  be  disoloeed  to  fallible  creatures. 
Yet  in  all  ages,  back  to  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Melchizedek, 
<»rtdn  men  have  been  honored  «.d  trusted  a.  possesKiis  of 
propheticpower.  Is  it  incredible  that  the  greatest  of  all  earthly 
Teachers  should  have  been  heralded,  more  or  lesa  distmeOy,  by 
the  anoieut  prophets,  a.  the  Anointed  of  God,  who  was  to  call 
mankind  from  darkness  to  Ught  ?     Bunson  admit,  this,  f 

«  Tbe  sermons  of  the  Bev.  Edward  Irving,  a  dergjman  of  the  Church 
of  Sootl«id,  created,  .boat  the  year  I82S,  «l  mipr«»d«it.a  eicllo- 
mont  m  Loudon.  In  18S0  appeared,  m  hi.  Church,  the  iposlohc  gift 
of  unknown  tongues.     Baden  PoweU,  aUudi"g  to  this,  says  : 

••AtOt  tme  tie  matter  wsa  olo«ilj  Kmtini.ed  aud  Inqaued  mto  ; 
and  mmiv  perlocUj  unprejudiced  and  even  «,eptlo.l  pemon.  tham- 
■elves  witnessed  the  eHect.  imd  were  fall,  convmced-a.  indeed  were 
u.ai  oaada  mquiien,  at  the  tune-that  after  reaeonaile  or  possible 
sllowanoe  for  ihe  Muonee  of  deiuMon  or  imposture,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion eertain  entFOordiiuiry  imnijettaliom  (M  occur.  .  .  .  Tet  no 
sober-minded  person  did  for  a  moment  behove  that  they  were  mwuCK- 
Dra  bat  that  they  were  m  some  way  to  ho  aolrlbed  to  nataud 

caaies  as  yet,  perhaps,  Uttle  understood. "-Baben  Powell  :  ffeceiiS 
ImmiH^inTlit<^gy,V-^-     The  italics  are  m  the  origmal. 

f  In  his  GoH  in.  GeKladde.  He  there  says  that  the  power  of  sight, 
hi  the  old  Hebrew  prophets,  reaohmg  beyond  ordmary  prediction,  rose 
to  the  eharaoter  of  a  trae  world-«ilvey  (sich  «ur  wahien  Woltanscbau- 
ung  erhoben  hat) ;  and  he  add.  :  "They  had  the  power  ot  prophecy 
,u  with  the  PythoDCSs,   ...    and  with  many  churvojauta  of 


our  own  century." — pp.  149  and  151. 

Buusen  regauled  this  power  as  a  natural  gift,  consistent  with  falhbil. 
ily  Yet  lis  eommeutator  m  Emans  and  JtoJeies  (Dr.  Uirilhams),  seems 
to  regret  the  admission  of  prophecy  as  an  actual  phenomenon.  "One 
would  wish,"  he  says,  "  Bunsen  might  have  intended  only  the  power  of 
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Orthodoxy  regards  Baden  Powell  and  Baa-on  Bunscn  aa  ulti-a- 
sceptical  authorities.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  tliat  modem 
spiritual  phenomeua  which  meu  so  able  and  so  littlo  disposed  to 
superstition  admit  as  realities,  may  be  worth  looking  into  ? 

I  remind  you,  ia  conclusion,  that,  aside  from  phenomenal 
evidence  of  this  character,  you  have  no  certain  proof,  such  as 
Thomas  had,  of  the  existence  of  another  world.  It  is  not 
sceptics  alone  who  have  alleged  this  and  bewailed  it — like 
Shelley : 

"  Wiio  toUett  a  tale  of  unepeaMng  death  ? 
^Tbo  lif  teth  the  veil  of  what  ia  to  come  ? 
TVho  painteth  the  siiadows  that  are  bcneatli 

The  wide- winding  cavea  of  the  peopled  tomb  ? " 

The  most  eminent  divines  have  admitted  a  lack  of  cerl^inty 
as  to  a  life  to  come,  in  the  absence  of  testimony  from  the 
senses.  Examples  abound,  but  I  have  space  here  for  two  only, 
Butler,  in  his  Analogy  of  Religion,  confesses :  "I  do  not 
mean  to  affirm  that  there  is  the  same  degree  of  conviction  that 
our  living  powers  will  continue  after  death  as  that  our  substan- 
ces will."  * 

And  Archbishop  TiUotson,  in  an  argument  against  the  real 
presence,  says  :  "  Infidelity  were  hardly  possible  to  men,  if  all 
men  had  the  same  evidence  for  the  Christian  Religion  that  they 
have  against  transubstantiation  ;  that  is,  the  clear  and  irresist- 
ible evidence  of  sense."  f 

Hundreds  of  thousands  feel  assured  to-day  that  they  have 
had  this  "  clear  and  irresistible  evidence "  for  immortality. 
Tliink  of  such  a  living  conviction !  Consider  how  it  stands  out 
above  all  that  wealth,  fame,  and  every  earthly  good-fortune  can 

Beeing  the  ideal  in  the  actoal,  or  of  traciug  the  Divine  Government  in 
the  movemeota  of  nien."—Iia!eiit  Inquiries  in  Theology,  p.  70.  Whj 
this  regret  S    I  think  BucEen's  the  correct  view, 

*  Analogy  of  Bdigion,  ^,  n.     Italics  in  originaL 

t  Bermonif  8th  Ed.  London,  1730,  Sermon  ixvi. 
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bostow — the  blessing  of  blessings,  which  the  world  can  oeithei 
give  nor  take  away  ! 

I  think  if  wo  only  realized  in  what  deep  earnest  millions  on 
millions  have  longed,  with  a  longing  past  expression,  for  some 
sure  token  of  another  life,  we  should  better  conceive  fho  sacred 
duty  of  investigation.  With  transcendant  interests  ab  stake, 
can  we  neglect  such  a  duty  without  risk  that,  like  the  unbe- 
lievers in  Gan^diel's  day,  we  may  haply  be  found  fighting 
against  God  ? 

Thus  I  have  sought  to  show — 

That  Protestantism  has  steadily  lost  ground  for  three  cen- 
turies past,  and  is  losing  it  still. 

That  this  retrogi-cssiou  seems  to  bo  caused  by  its  a^lherence 
to  certain  so-called  orthodox  dogmas  which  the  intelligence  of 
the  world  has  outgrown  ;  perceiving  them  to  be  contrary  to 
Grod's  eternal  laws,  promotive  of  intolerance,  injurious  to  mor- 
ality, and  arrestive  of  religipua  progress. 

That  Christianity,  divested  of  alien  scholasticisms  which  ita 
Author  never  taught,  is  a  progressive  saieoce,  destined  to  he- 
come  the  religion  of  Civilization. 

That  if  we  admit  miracles,  we  must  deny  the  uniform  reign 
of  law  ajid  thus  come  into  direct  conflict  with  modem  science : 
but  if  we  recognize  the  reign  of  law  ajid  admit  that  the  spiritual 
powers  and  gifts  of  the  first  century  existed  under  law,  then, 
as  law  is  continuous  as  well  as  unifoi-m,  spiritual  phenomena 
of  a  similar  chai'acter  ought  to  be  found  still  occurring. 

That,  in  point  of  fact,  the  teachings  of  Christ  have  been  sup- 
plemented, as  he  promised  they  should  be,  by  vevcrlings  bring- 
ing truths  and  comfort  from  that  higher  sphere  of  being  toward 
which  we  are  all  fast  hasting :  and  that  this  happens  not  mir- 
aculously, but  in  accordance  with  interraundane  laws  which  it 
behooves  us  to  study. 

And,  finally,  that  such  modem  revealings,  bringing  immor- 
tality to  light,  are  essential  to  arrest  the  growing  scepticism  of 
the  present  day. 
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If  what  lias  been  said  slioiald  mduce  the  earnest  tbinLera  of 
your  profession  to  study  intermundauo  kw&,  the  foregoing 
pages  will  not  have  been  written  in  v^in  But  as,  laws  dimly 
discerned  can  only  be  explored  in  the  [.hcnomena  they  govern, 
I  have  Bought,  in  the  chapters  which  {allow,  to  hghten,  for  j  ou 
and  for  others,  the  Libor  of  such  study,  by  briugmg  together,  in 
narrative  form,  some  of  the  more  salient  and  suggestive  of  the 
phenomena  in  question ;  attested,  I  venture  to  aifirm,  by  evi- 
deuce  as  strong  as  that  which  is  daily  admitted,  in  our  courts 
of  justice,  to  decide  the  life  or  death  of  men. 

Robert  Dale  Owen. 
New  Harmoht,  Indiana,  I 
Oetoier  1, 1871.  J 
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book:   I. 


TOUCHESa  COMMUSIOATIOK  OP  EELIGIOtJS  KHOWLEDGE 

TO  JIAN. 


OP  HUMAN   IKrAIilBILITY. 

"  The  mortaJeat  enemy  unto  knowledge,  and  that  which  hath  done 
the  greatest  execution  upon  Truth,  hath  heen  a  peremptory  adheaon 
nnto  authority." — SiR  TnoMAS  Browjse:  Vulgar  Errora. 

"  Conscience  is  the  supreme  interpreter,  whom  it  may  be  a  duty  to 
enlighten,  but  whom  it  can  never  be  a  duty  to  disobey," — Temple  ; 
■now  Bis/<vp  of  Mreler. 


!  to  investigate  a  class  of  phenomena  that  have 
been  regarded,  by  turns,  as  miracles,  feats  of  magic,  arts  of 
necromancy;  signs  and  won(Ier=!,  mighty  works,  spiritual  gifts; 
occult  forces,  mysterious  agencies,  apiiitual  m.inifeotaticiis. 

Not  as  a  topic  of  cui-ious  re&ea,rch ,  not  a'l  a  theme  of  specu- 
lative inquiry.     I  have  selected  this  dfsj.araged  suhjei,t  because 
it  brings  one  face  to  fiice  with  the  great  questions  of  the  world. 
Of  late  years  many  earnest  and  thoughtful  mmds  have  been 
Q  certain  strange  incidents  of  the  above  class, 
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■when  rationally  interpreted,  beneficent  agencies  of  eminent 
power  and  vast  practical  importance :  influences  urgently  needed, 
in  this  age  of  the  world,  to  quicken  ■waning  faith  in  a  life  to 
come,  and  to  afford,  in  support  of  public  and  private  morals, 
helps  more  cogent  thaa  those  ■which  conventional  creeds  com- 
monly supply. 

But  the  value  of  these  phenomena,  as  religious  and  reforma- 
tory agencies,  rests,  at  the  outset,  on  tlieir  claim  to  be  spii-itual ; 
and  that  again  intimately  connects  itself  ■with  the  solution  of  a 
problem  than  which  no  more  important  one  can  engage  the  at- 
tention of  man:  Do  the  denizens  of  the  next  ■world*  ever  in- 
tervene in  the  concerns  of  this  ?  Have  they  the  power,  and 
do  they  occasionally  exert  it,  to  affect,  for  good  or  evil,  the 
lives  and  the  fortunes  of  human  kind  ?  In  fine,  has  God  vouch- 
safed, or  denied,  to  ns  here  upon  earth,  intercourse  on  certain 
conditions  with  the  spiritual  world  ? 

An  overwhelming  majority  among  all  sects  of  Christians 
holds  that  spiritual  intervention  has  been ;  while  the  most 
numerous  of  these  sects  teaches  that  it  still  is,  albeit  restricted 
■within  the  limits  of  a  single  church.  A  small  minority,  but 
one  that  is  rapidly  increasing,  believes  that  intermundane  laws 
have  always  existed,  and  now  exist,  under  which  occasional  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  worlds  is  possible ;  and  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  such  intercourse  occurs  at  this  day,  unrestricted  to  fa- 
vored churcli  or  sect,  in  various  phases  throughout  the  world. 

Let  us  consider  how  this  last  belief  adapts  itself  to  the  wants 
of  the  age,  what  relation  it  bears  to  the  inteUectual  and  religi- 
ous tendencies  of  the  times,  and  what  position  it  is  entitled  to 
hold  among  the  creeds  of  Christendom. 

Wherever  religion  has  existed,  the  human  mind  has  been  wont 

'  I  here  refrain  from  touching  on  the  analogical  evidences  for  a  future 
state,  having'  disoossed  that  matter  elsewhere ;  (Footfalis  on,  tlie  Bound- 
ary of  Another  Woiid,  Book  IV,  Chap.  L,  -pp-  4?t>-503.)  The  sub- 
ject has  been  ahly  treated  by  Isaac  Taylor,  in  bia  Pkyaieai  TJteory  oj 
AnoGier  Life :   London,  1839  ;  pp.  (Mr-C9. 
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to  occupy  itself  witli  the  inquiry  how  tax,  and  in  what  mode, 
God  has  impaired  spiritual  knowledge  to  men :  a  sceptical  por- 
tion of  society  (specially  active  all  over  Europe  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century)  doubting  or  denying  that  He  has  ever  imparted 
it. 

The  current  opinion  of  the  past  has  been  that  He  has  im- 
parted it  directly ;  and  if  directly,  then  infallibly,  seeing  thai 
wo  cannot  rationally  imput*  error  to  God.  Thus  all  spiritual 
communication  or  influence  has  been,  almost  by  the  common 
consent  of  Christendom,  interpreted  as  actual  speech  of  the 
Deity,  or  Divine  intromission  immediately  emanating  from  one 
of  the  Pei-sons  of  the  Godhead.  Hence  knowledge  spiritually 
communicated  has  boen  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  knowledge 
free  from  all  error.  Hence,  also,  derives  tlie  claim  of  all 
dominant  religions,  Hindoo,  Mahoioetan,  Roman  Catholic,  even 
Protestant,  to  be  the  organs  of  infallible  truth  and  the  deposi- 
tories of  spiritual  authority,  by  right  divine ;  authority  ■which 
jt  is  impious  to  question  and  incurring  eternal  punishment  to 
disobey,*  Even  individuals  believing  themselves  spiritually 
favored  have  given  in  to  this  idea,  "  It  came  to  me  from  the 
Lord,"  was  j  common  expression  of  Swedenborg. 

But  the  tendency  of  the  civilized  mind  is  unmistakably  op- 
posed to  the  idea  of  direct  divine  interposition.  We  witness  a 
thousand  beneficent  agencies  around  us ;  ajid,  unless  we  are 
atheists,  we  ascribe  these  to  God,  Yet  we  see  that  every  one 
of  them  is  mediate.  There  has  been  no  direct  gift.  To  ns  of 
modern  times  there  have  been  granted,  undec  the  divine  econ- 
omy, fecilities  for  acquiring  and  perpetuating  kno-wledge  unim- 
agined  by  our  remote  ancsBtors.  But  God  did  not  invent  for 
us  the  telescope  to  detect  planets  and  suns  which  these  ances- 
tors had  never  seen,  nor  the  microscope  to  penetrate  the  min- 
ute mysteries  of  an  invisible  world.     He  did  not  reveal  to  men 

•  Esoeptiona  are  to  he  foand  tluMughoot  the  doctrinnJ  history  of  the 
Dark  Ages.  The  votaries  of  Black  Magic  believed  that  Bpiritual  knowl- 
edge came  to  them,  not  from  the  Lord,  but,  in  illicit  form,  from  tha 
Devil,  or  other  Mephistoptoliau  agency. 
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sensible  signs  to  represent  human  thougbts,  the  pen  to  perpet- 
uate these  thoughts  from  generation  to  generation,  the  printing- 
press  to  enlighten  the  intellectual  world.  He  is  the  author  o( 
all  these  blessings,  but  indirectly  only;  they  eorae  to  us  from 
Hini,  but  they  come  to  ua  through  our  fellow-creatures. 

All  analogy,  then,  fortifies  the  idea  not  only  that  God's 
anency  in  man's  favor  is  ever  mediate,  but  also  that  His  aid  ia 
gLveii  on  certain  conditions.  And  these  conditions  involve,  on 
our  part,  thought,  research,  reflection,  industry,  enterprise. 
There  is  a  great  truth  in  a  homely  proverb:  "  God  helps  those 
who  help  themselves."  We  can  perceive  His  design  that  we 
should  search  out  what  is  to  benefit  us ;  that  we  should  earn 
what  we  receive.  Among  God's  eternal  laws  one  of  the  chief 
is  the  law  of  progress;  hut  throughout  the  entire  physical 
world  we  see  that  it  is  by  man's  head  and  hands  this  progress 
is  worked  out,  not  by  miraculous  intervention. 

Some  of  the  soundest  intellects  of  former  centuries,  from  the 
seen  inferring  the  unseen,  have  reached,  or  approached,  the 
conclusion  that  every  exercise  of  God's  power,  alike  in  the 
physical  and  in  the  spiritual  realm,  is  effected  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  means  :  in  other  words,  mediately  under  law.* 
And  surely  there  surest  themselves,  in  connection  with  man's 
nature  and  with  his  position  in  a  world  where  evil  exists,  and 
with  his  career  in  that  world,  the  strongest  reasons  in  favor  of 
this  intermediate  action.  Though  we  can  hut  dimly  discern 
those  things  which  go  to  mako  us  the  beings  we  are,  yet  we 

*  Bacon,  whose  mmd  tanged  over  all  subjects,  eublimary  and  spirit- 
ual, takes  this  ground :  "  God  worketh  nothing  in  nature  bat  by  sec- 
ond causes ;  and  if  they  woold  have  it  otherwise  believed,  it  ia  mere 
imposture."— ^duane^weni  of  Learning. 

And  we  find  a  distinguished  diyino  of  the  last  century  asserting  the 
credibility  of  such  a  view.  "  The  visible  government  which  God  exer- 
cises over  the  world  is  by  the  instrumentality  and  mediation  ot  othera. 
And  how  far  His  invisible  government  be  or  be  not  flo,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  at  all  by  teascn.  The  supposition  that  pact  of  it  is  so, 
appears,  to  say  the  least,  as  credible  as  the  contrary."— BoiLEB: 
Anahgy  tif  Reiigion,  Part  II.  Chap.  V, 
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perceire  that  man  takes  delight  in  progress,  and  that  his  moral 
and  intellectual  wants  find  firil  satisfaction  only  in  a  progress- 
ive state.  "VVe  perceive,  also,  that  if  tliere  ia  to  be  progress, 
there  must  be  the  worse  and  the  better— the  worse  in  the  past, 
the  better  in  the  future ;  in  other  words  there  must,  as  a 
genera!  rule,  be  comparative  evil  behind  us,  and  comparative 
good  to  come.  Thus  only  do  we  obtaia  a  glimpse  toward  a 
rational  theory  of  evil,  and  of  the  reasons  which  may  underlie 
its  permission.  For,  though  we  may  desire  unmixed  good  in 
■worldly  afiairs  and  unmixed  truth  in  spiritual  revealings,  both 
are  unreasonable  wishes.  Witness  our  consciousness  that  our 
best  happiness  consists  in  sustained  efforts,  from  darkness  to 
approach  the  light ;  from  evil  gradually  to  attain  unto  good ; 
and  from  error  to  climb  the  pleasant  paths  of  truth,  as  these 
open  to  more  and  more  excellent  kuowledge.  Finality  is  stag- 
nation  ;  a  paradise  for  the  sluggard  only. 

We  perceive,  further,  that  all  human  powers  dwindle  if  they 
ai-e  not  fitly  used,  and  that  judgment  itself,  if  not  habitually 
called  into  exercise,  ia  liable  to  deterioration  and  decay.* 

But  to  beings  thus  constituted  and  existing  in  such  a  world, 
an  infallible  revelation,  direct  from  its  Creator,  would  be  a 
gi^  utterly  unsuited  to  their  nature,  at  variance  with  every- 
thing we  see  around  us,  and  involving  a  conception  that  is 
disproved,  as  far  as  the  unseen  can  be  disproved,  by  all  the 
lessons  of  analogy.     It  would  be  a  finality  where  all  else  is 


•  "  A  world  in  wMch  men  shonld  be  exonerated  from  the  du^,  or 
forbidden  the  right,  to  bring  the  judgment  iato  play — to  sift,  by  the 
strict  dictates  of  coasdenoe,  good  from  evil,  the  right  from  the  wroi^, 
would  be  a  world  disgraced  and  degraded.  If  such  a  principle  were 
folly  carried  out,  it  would  at  last  become  a  world  lacking  not  only  the 
exercise  of  reason,  but  reason  itself.  Use,  to  an  estent  which  it  ia 
difficult  to  determine,  is  essential  to  continued  existence.  That  which 
ceases  to  fulfil  its  purpose  finally  ceases  to  be.  The  eyea  of  fishes 
found  far  in  the  interior  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentncky,  shut  out 
forever  from  the  light  of  day,  are  radimentol  orij."— Footfalls  on  tht 
Boundary;  of  Annther  World,  p.  41. 
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profluent ;  therefore,  an  anomaly  in  a  progressive  worlil ; 
avowedly  so,  mdeeiJ,  since  its  friends  admit,  as  to  their  relig. 
ion,  that  as  there  has  been  no  scientific  formation,  so  there  can 
be  no  progressive  development.*  It  would  be  an  element 
ahen  and  discordant  in  a  world  to  the  inhabitajits  of  which 
God  has  given  reason  to  prove  all  things,  and  conscience  to 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  It  would  tend  to  narrow,  in  a 
lamentable  manner,  the  field  of  action  in  which  man's  intel- 
lectual faculties  and  moral  sentiments  can  have  play.  As 
regards  the  highest  of  avocations— the  study  of  spiritual  science 
— its  inexorable  effect  would  be  to  deaden  Reason  and  to  si- 
lence Conscience. 

Beyond  all  this,  there  is  a  cogent  influence  which  goes  to 
determine  the  tide  of  public  opinion  that  is  setting  in  against 
the  old  doctrine  of  infallibility.  The  line  of  human  progress  is 
from  the  less  to  the  more  of  liberty.  Despotisms  give  way  to 
limited  monarchies ;  limited  monarchies  tend  to  republicanism. 
And  more  especially  is  the  sentiment  of  tlie  present  day  ad- 
verse to  mental  absolutism  and  spii-itual  coercion.  But  infalli- 
bility entails  and  justifies  tyranny,  alike  of  mind  and  body. 

It  justifies  it  logically,  even  mercifully.  If  a  man  be  the 
possessor  of  infallible  religious  truth,  to  miss  which  is  to  sink 
into  Hell,  and  to  accept  which  is  to  attain  Heaven,  such  a  man 
ought  to  be — he  is,  by  right  divine — a  despot.  If  he  loves  his 
kind  and  can  control  them,  it  will  appear  to  him  an  imperative 
duty,  by  argument  if  he  can,  by  force  even  to  death  if  he  must, 
to  put  down  all  opposing  doctrines.  When,  in  Italy,  during 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  plague  thrice  decimated  the  popula- 
tion, it  was  a  popular  belief  that  this  frightful  pestilence  was 
caused  by  wholesale  poisoners  (awellenatori)  whose  diabolical 
arts  caused  the  death  of  hundred-thousands.  If  this  idle  sus- 
picion bad  been  just,  who  would  have  raised  his  voice  i^inst 
the  pvinishiaeiit  of  such  criminals  ?     Would  not  Italy  and  the 

•  See  Prefatory  Addresa  to  the  Protestant  Cleigy,  Motto  to  Beoiion 
0,  anA  foot-notiB  to  motto. 
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world  have  been  gainers  by  their  deaths  ?  But  what  was  the 
offence  committed  against  the  perishing  body,  compared  to  hia 
who  poisons  the  deathless  soul  ? 

If  a  Church  conscientiously  believea  that  she  holds  and 
teaches  the  one  infallible  religion,  must  she  not,  as  to  all  here- 
tics, necessarily  take  this  view  ?  In  the  eyes  of  devout  Roman- 
ists, were  not  the  Albigenses  and  the  Vaudois  just  such  poi- 
soners ?  When  the  massacres  which  followed  the  night  of  St. 
Bartholomew  had  done  their  work,  were  there  not  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  spiritual  poisoners  less  to  be  found  throughout  France? 

The  horrors  of  the  Inquisition  are  cbai^eable,  not  to  the 
Inqubitors  (except  such  as  were  hypocrites),  but  to  the  doc- 
trine underlying  their  creed,  which  vindicates  and  sanctifies  the 
mental  despotism  they  have  exercised. 

But  a  world  that  is  waxing,  age  by  age,  more  liberty-loving 
and  more  humane — a  world  that  is  learning  obedience  to 
Cbmt's  iuj'unction  that  we  judge  not  lest  we  in  turn  be 
judged — a  world  that,  with  all  its  faults,  is  gradually  becoming 
more  gentle  aitd  charitable  and  kindly — -in  other  words,  more 
Chrisitiatt— such  a  world  instinctively  rejects  a  doctrine  that 
logically  leads  to  wholesale  murders  for  honest  opinion's  sake. 
It  is  rapidly  reaching  the  conclusion  that  a  God  of  Goodness 
ajid  Mercy  never  has  granted,  and  never  will  grant  to  any 
man,  or  to  any  Church,  a  gift  of  infallibility  which  would 
entitle  its  possessor  to  punish  and  exterminate  other  men  and 
other  Cliurches,  because  they  did  what  conscience  enjoined, 
and  believed  what  their  reason  taught  them. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  age,  we  shall  be  told,  effectually  pro- 
tects us  from  such  outrages  on  religious  freedom.  No  doubt. 
The  civilized  world  of  to-day  will  not  suffer  the  believers  in 
infallihility  to  be  consistent  in  carrying  out  their  doctrine. 
What  then?  In  proof  tha,t  the  world  has  outgrown  that  doc- 
trine we  find  the  strongest  of  all  evidence,  namely  this :  tliat, 
jecaiiso  of  the  progress  of  humane  ideas,  its  appropriate  exer- 
ase  has  become  insufferable. 

In  view  of  considerations   so  numerous  and   so  cogent,  one 
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might  be  led  to  expect  the  immediate  downfall  of  a.  doctrine 
fraught  with  barbarity.  Its  ultimate  downfall  is  certain ;  yet 
ita'hold  is  still  strong  on  the  human  mind,  and  there  are  grave 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  abolition.  Men  are  wisely  loatL  to 
puU  down  an  old  house,  how  dilapidated  soever,  until  they  sea 
their  way  to  some  better  shelter  wherewith  to  replay  it. 

During  the  latter  portion  of  the  last  century,  millions,  desert- 
ing the  venerable  mansion  of  Catholic  infallibility,  tried  the 
shelter  of  Materialism.  It  proved  blank  and  cheerless,  and, 
after  a  brief  sojourn,  a  large  portion  of  these  millions,  as  we 
have  seen,*  returned  to  the  ancient  stronghold  they  bad  left. 
They  preferred  to  he  submissive  Catholics,  and  believers  in  a 
life  to  come,  rather  than  to  enjoy  religious  liberty  shrouded 
with  doubts  of  a  future  existence.  And  they  had  found,  out- 
side of  their  Cliurch'a  teachings,  no  certainties  touching  the 
realities  of  another  world — neither  in  Eationalism  nor  in  Pro- 
testantism. 

Kot  in  Eationalism ;  for  Rationalism  not  only  rejected  all 
revelation  of  a  spiritual  character  coming  to  us  directly  from 
God,  but  denied  also,  or  had  never  seriously  considered,  spirit- 
ual revealings  of  a  mediate  character,  coming  to  ua  from  those 
whom  we  shall  recognize  as  our  fellow- creatures  by  and  by, 
when  death  shall  have  ushered  us  among  them. 

And  not  in  Protestantism;  because,  in  Catholic  eyes,  her 
cliain  of  evidence  touching  the  infallible  appears  manifestly 
composed  in  part  of  fallible  links.  Its  first  links,  indeed,  she 
borrowed  from  Romanism,  agreeing  with  her  in  this,  that  the 
New  Testament  in  the  original  tongues  contained  infallible 
narratives  and  teachings,  infallibly  recorded.  But  by  her  own 
showing,  this  in&llible  revelation,  long  existing  in  detached 
portions,  was  committed,  for  unenlightened  centuries,  to  the 
custody  of  faUible  men;  was  translated  by  fellible  men,  at  first 
into  Latin,  after  a  thousand  years  more,  into  modern  tongues ; 
was  gradually  separated  by  fallible  men  from  apocryphal  mat- 
ter; was  finally  adopted,  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
*  See  Prefatory  Addrese,  section  2. 
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years  afl^r  the  crucifixion,  by  a  Catholic  CEcumenical  Council, 
and  a  Catholic  pope,*  who  announced  the  books  that  should  ba 
included  in  the  canon;  authenticating  the  whole  as  the  Woi-d 
of  God  ;f  and,  finally,  haa  been  interpreted,  and  is  intorpi-eted 

*  Leoty,  a  writer  whose  reaearclias  touching  this  matter  Beem  to  have 
been  thorough,  speaking  of  "the  Fathers  of  the  fourth,  century," 
Bays  :  "  ^t  ia  quite  certain  tliat  they  were  not,  in  the  ordinaiy  senee  o( 
the  word,  Protestanta,  It  is  quits  cectahi  that  there  existed  among 
them  practices,  forma  of  devotion,  and  doctrinal  teodeucies,  which 
may  uot  have  been  actually  Roman  Catholic,  hut  which  at  least  har^ 
upon  the  extreme  verge  of  CathoEcism,  and  inevitably  gravitated  to 
it." — JiatiiinaU^it  in.  Ewtope,  vol.  L,  p.  169. 
t  A  few  memoranda  may  here  be  acceptable  to  the  reader. 
As  to  the  translations  of  Scripture.  To  the  zeal  and  learning  of 
Jerome  (Hieronymus) ,  the  beat  scholar  not  only  of  his  age,  but  of  many 
Eocceeding  centuries,  the  Christian  world  owes  the  first  reliable  Vulgate 
of  the  New  Testament.  His  translation,  as  St.  Augustine  called  it,  or 
revision  (emendatio)  according  to  hia  own  more  modest  expression,  was 
made  at  the  instance  of  Pope  Damaaus,  from  A.D.  383  to  383.  Up  to 
that  time  there  had  been  innumerable  translations,  some  partial,  some 
assuming  to  be  complete — ' '  almost  as  many  forms  of  text  as  copies" 
Jerome  himself  says: — ("tot  sunt exeniplaria  quot  ccdices." — Praef. 
In.  Ei:v.)  Jerome's  version,  thoi^h  many  exclaimed  ajfainst  it  as  a 
langerous  and  profane  innovation,  gradually  came  into  favor ;  was, 
iubstantiaUy,  for  a  thousand  ycMB,  the  Bible  in  common  use ;  was  de- 
ilared  by  the  Council  of  Trent  (1546)  to  be  the  authentic  edition  ;  — 
' '  statuit  et  dedarat  ut  hceo  ipsa  vetus  et  vulgata  editio  .  .  .  pro  authen- 
.ica  habeatur ;")  and  is  tho  real  parent  of  all  the  vernacular  versions  of 
iVestem  Europe,  especially  the  Er^Ush,  WydifEe's  translation  being  an 
Jraost  hteral  Tendering  o£  it.  It  guided  the  German  edition  by  Luther, 
nd  from  liiro  the  influence  of  the  Larin  passed  to  our  Auflioriaed  Ver. 

As  to  the  Soriptund  canon,  the  New  Testament  authors,  behevers  in 
he  speedy  end  of  the  world,  had  evidently  no  idea  that  their  writings 
,-ould  ever  be  collected  in  a  volume.  An  orthodos  Protestant  authority 
ays  ;  "  The  wrttingB  of  the  New  Testament  themselves  contain  little 
lore  than  faint,  perhaps  unconscious  intimations  of  the  poaitiori  which 
ley  were  destined  to  occupy."  ..."  The  canon  grew  silently  undei 
le  guidance  of  an  inward  instinct,  rather  than  by  the  force  of  exter- 
sl  authority."— SflMfs's  Dkt.   of  Bible,  Article    "  Canon   of  Script 
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to-day,  by  fallible  churcbes  who  differ  grievously  in  tlieir  sev- 
eral    constmctiona   of   its  meanings.     Nor   have    Protestaat 


iere."  Books,  which  finally  came  to  be  deemed  apoerjphal  or  spurious, 
held  doubtful  places  for  a,  time.  Tho  epistles  of  Bamabaa  and  Clem- 
ent, the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  are  all  more  or 
less  quoted  or  referred  to  by  the  Fathers.  The  epistle  to  the  Laodiceana 
was  frequently  interpolated  ia  Jerome's  Vulgate.  Some  books  that  are 
now  lost  had  currency  in  early  apostolic  days,  as  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews,  that  accordii^  to  the  Egyptians,  and  (in  the  Marcion 
Canon)  the  "  Gospel  of  Christ."  Some  now  found  in  our  own  canon, 
aa  the  Apocalypse,  the  second  and  third  epistles  of  John,  the  epistles  of 
James  and  Jude,  but  especially  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  were  more 
or  less  quesWoned,  and  were  omitted  by  various  councils.  Gradually 
the  canon  approached  its  present  form.  The  Council  of  Hippo  <A.D. 
S93)  accepted  ne^irly  all ;  and,  twelve  years  after  Jerome's  Latm-rer- 
si^  had  appeared,  the  Council  of  Carthage  (A.D.  307)  admitting  He- 
brews, completed  the  Testament  aawe  now  have  it.  A  decree  of  Pope 
Innocent  I. ,  confirming  their  selection,  finally  decided  the  canon  of  the 
Latin  Church. 

In  all  this  there  seems  to  have  been  very  good  jndgment  exercised. 
Jerome  was  prolmUj  the  most  trustworthy  translator  of  the  Patristic 
age.  And  as  to  the  canon,  the  gold  appears  to  have  been  substantially 
separated  from  the  alloy.  One  Snds  nothing  of  value  in  the  extracts 
remaining  of  the  lost  books;  and  one  camiot  read  the  other  rejected 
Scriptures  without  a  conviction  that  they  were  utterly  unworthy  of 
admission.  The  noble  purity  oE  the  Parthenon  is  not  more  impressive 
when  compared  with  some  whimsical  abortion  of  the  Cinque-cento,  than 
are  the  grand  simpUcity  and  intrinsic  power  that  speak  from  the  synop- 
tical gospels,  when  set  side  by  side  with  the  childish. crudities  that  dis- 
figure, for  example,  tha  Arabic  story  called  "  The  Infancy,"  or  the 
bungling  narrativa  enriched  with  a  familiar  talk  between  Satan  and 
Hades,  that  has  been  saddled  on  poor  Nicodemus.  It  is  apparent  that 
internal  evidence  chiefly  governed.  Thus  we  may  ascribe  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Carthage  sound  discretion  in  her  selection. 

But  judgment  in  tranalatii^,  discretion  in  selection,  is  one  thing,  and 
infallibihty  alt<^ether  another.  The  Romish  Church  affirms  that  the 
translator  was  selected,  and  the  final  canon  determined,  each  by  the  ac- 
tion of  an  infallible  Pope  ;  one  can  understand  that ;  but  how  orthodox 
Pratestantisra  can  seriously  assert  that  her  chain  of  infallible  testimony 
touching  our  present  Bible  as  the  unalloyed  Word  of  God,  is  utibrokm 
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churches  retained  the  promised  spiritual  gifts— the  miraculous 
stamp  of  the  Infallible. 

ITiis  being  tho  Catholic  view,  can  we  wonder  that  wanderers 
from  tho  Eoman  fold,  when  they  found  nothing  but  dim  uncer- 
tainty in  a  heretic  world,  returned  repentant  to  St.  Peter's 

This  will  occur  again  and  again;  a  numerous  class  will  go 
on  believing  in  the  Infallible ;  the  Catholic  Church,  surviving 
reverse  after  reverse,  may  continue  to  grow  and  prosper 
for  generations  still,  as  during  this  veiy  century  she  has 
grown  and  prospered,  her  professors  outnumbering  move  thfm 
three  to  one  the  members  of  all  other  Christian  sects,*  unless 

from  Christ's  da?  anlil  ours,  must  remain  a  mystery  to  all  who  are 
guided  bj  fioujid  principles  of  erideoce. 

To  us,  readers  of  the  Authorized  Vorsion,  there  aro  sapetadded  dif- 
ficulties that  complicate  the  situation.  King  James,  as  director  of  that 
translation,  and  whom  the  translators  address  as  ' '  that  aagnsfc  person, 
eniiciied  with  singular  and  estraordinary  graces,"  that  had  appeM^ed 
"  like  the  sun  in  his  sti-ength,"  sent  to  each  translator  fifteen  instruc- 
tions,  including  a  command  that  "the  old  ecolcaiastical  words  should 
be  kept"  Was  the  pedant-king  infaUible  ?  Yet  his  instructions  un- 
douhtedly  determined  the  translation  of  many  all-important  words, 
Hades  and  dunmnfy  included.  Whenever  a  modem  revision  is  con- 
scicntionsly  executed,  the  first  of  these  words  will  not  be  rendered  7ieS, 
nor  the  second  mtrade. 

*  The  successes  and  reverses  of  Protestantism  as  against  Catholicism, 
and  the  ascendancy  stiU  mwntained  by  the  latter,  have  been  set  forth 
at  ler^h  in  the  Prefatory  Address  prefixed  to  this  volume,  section  3, 
and  to  which,  if  he  has  not  read  it,  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader. 

And  see  note,  there  ^ven,  in  proof  that,  in  Europe,  the  Catholic 
Church  (inolading  the  Greek  and  Eastern)  numbers  nearly  tiw  hun- 
dred and  twdve  milMcm  votaries  (311,809,500);  while  the  Protestants 
amount  to  but  a  trifle  over  sixty-eight  millions  (68,038,000) :  in  other 
words,  that  leas  t/iati  mte-fimrfli  of  f/ie  Glii-istia'm  m  Europe  are  ProU$- 
tanU;  also  that  the  Catholic  Church  agrees,  in  essential  doctrine,  with 
the  Greek  and  other  Eastern  Churohea,  except  on  one  point ;  the  latter 
attributii^  to  CEcumenical  Councils  the  inf aHibility  which  by  the  for- 
mer is  ascribed  to  the  Pope — ^bcth  believing,  therefore,  in  the  existence, 
at  the  present  day,  of  human  infallibility. 
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there  be  found  outside  of  infallibility  conclusive  evidcHco 
toucbing  a  world  to  come.  Men  caji  cheerfully  dispense  with 
the  dogmatic  mysteries  which  have  formed  part  of  all  infal- 
lible creeds ;  they  can  be  thoroughly  happy  and  contented, 
though  the  inscrutable  enigma  of  the  Divine  Hypostasis  remain 
forever  unsolved ;  hue  they  cannot  be  happy,  they  cannot  be 
contented,  in  ignorance  of  the  Great  Future;  they  cannot  dis- 
pense with  faith  in  immortaility. 

So  nniversal,  bo  deep-rooted  in  man's  heart  is  this  sentiment, 
that,  if  the  sole  alternative  be  between  Komau  Catholicism  and 
Materialism,  Catholicism  will  be  the  popular  choice.  In  other 
words,  the  masses  will  resist  the  tendency  of  the  age  to  discard 
the  doctrine  of  a  direct  revelation  from  God,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  spiritual  knowledge,  including  proof  of  immortality, 
can  come  to  man,  like  physical  knowledge,  mediately,  in  virtue 
of  natural  law. 

,  I  think  the  reader  who  may  have  followed  me  to  this  point 
will  begin  to  i>erceive  why  I  attach  so  much  importance  to  the 
phenomena  of  modern  Spiritualism,  If  these  prove  genuine, 
then  we  can  obtain,  outeide  of  Infallibility,  conclusive  evidence 
of  another  world.  If  these  ate  realities,  then  we  have  found 
proof  that  spiritual  knowledge  may  be  received,  like  earthly 
knowledge,  intermediately ;  namely,  through  beings  who  were 
once  like  ourselves. 

And  thus  the  harmony  of  the  Divine  Government  will  be 
illustrated  in  one  of  its  most  important  relations  to  man. 
For  it  will  appear  that,  without  violation  or  suspension  of  the 
great  law  of  mediate  agency,  God  brings  immortality  to  light ; 
affording  man  perennial  aid  in  educing  conceptions  of  the  next 
world,  as  He  has  guided  him,  from  discovery  to  discovery,  in 
the  arte  and  sciences  of  this. 
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OF  MEDIATE  SPIRITUAL  BEVEALINGa. 

"  Beligions  dc^Tnatism  is  losing  all  hold  of  the  moBt  liviag  and  earn- 
est  intelligenoe  eveiywhere.  .  .  .  AaecondCalvinm  tiieologyismpoB- 
Bible.  Men  thiret  not  less  for  Bpititnal  trath,  bat  they  no  longer  be- 
lieve m  the  capacity  of  Bjatcm  to  embrace  ami  contain  that  truth,  aa  in 
ft  reservoir,  for  Buceessive  generations.  They  must  seek  for  it  them- 
selves  afresh  in  the  pages  of  Scriptnre  and  the  erer-dawning  light  o( 
Bpiritaal  life,  or  they  will  Eimply  neglect  and  put  it  post  as  an  old 
story. "~  TuLLOcn,  * 

"  It  needs  no  diviner  to  tell  na  that  this  centnry  will  not  paes  without 
a  great  breaking  up  of  the  dt^natic  structures  that  have  held  ever 
Binca  the  Reformation  or  the  eucccediug  age."^ — SH.\iitP,  \ 

"We  are  arrived  visibly  at  one  of  those  recurring  timES  when  the  ac- 
counts are  cabled  in  for  audit ;  when  the  title-deeds  are  to  bo  looked 
through,  and  establiahed  opinions  again  teatod.  It  is  a  process  which 
has  been  repeated  more  than  once  in  the  world's  history ;  the  last  occa- 
sion and  greatest  being  the  Reformation  of  the  sixleenth  century  r 
and  the  experience  of  that  matter  might  have  satisfied  the  most  timici 
that  truth  has  nothing  to  fear,  and  that  rel^ion  emends  out  of  such 
trials  stronger  and  brighter  than  before," — Fkoodk  :  Gritidim,  and  tlte 
G</spd  Hietm-y. 

"  Daughter  of  Faith,  awake,  arise  !  illumo 
The  dread  Unknown,  the  chaos  of  the  tomb  !  "—Campbell. 

If  the  views  set  forth  in  the  preceding  chaptei'  be  just,  the 
present  aspect  of  religion  thi-oughont  Christ ciiclom  may  be  tiua 
sketched. 

Infallibility  is  still  the  ruling  eleraent,  counting  its  nominal 
votaries  by  hnniireds  of  millions. 

*  Leaders  of  tJie  Jtefortnafion;  London,  lRC9,p.  1G9. 

t  OuUure  and  HeUgion,  by  J.  C.  Shaibp,  Principal  of  the  United 
College  of  St.  Andrews  {reprinted  from  the  Edinburgh  Edition,  New 
York,  1871) ;  p.  138.     A  noteworthy  book. 
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There  is  a  manifest  tendency,  however,  in  the  i 
to  discredit  the  supematurol,*  including,  under  that  term,  not 
only  miracles  and  infallible  revelation,  bnt  all  iiltramundane 
agencies  of  a  spiritual  character :  and  this  sceptical  element  has 
rudely  shaken  both  the  plenary  infallibihty  of  Catholicism  and 
the  limited  infallibility  of  Protestantism. 

But  the  inroads  of  this  rationalistic  tendency  are  constantly 
repelled  by  a  popular  conviction,  that  to  abandon  infiillibility 
13  to  surrender  also  all  assuiuuce  of  another  and  a  better  world. 
Thus,  one  of  tho  most  powerful  of  human  instincts  attracts  and 
attaches  millions  to  the  iniallible  school. 

So  long  as  these  were  the  only  two  elements  engaged,  there 
was,  substantially,  but  a  single  alternative  offered  to  the  seeker 
after  religious  trutk— the  choice  between  infallibility  (in  one  or 
other  of  its  phases),  on  the  one  hand,  and  some  one  among  the 
various.shades  of  Unbelief,  on  the  other. 

But  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  there  has  emerged 
to  public  view  in  distinct  form,  from  that  phenomenal  field 
where  Science  baa  won  all  her  victories,  a  third  element; 
namely  the  belief  in  the  epiphanies  f  of  Spiritualism  ;  in  other 
words,  in  intermediate  spiritual  revcalings,  with  no  claim  to  in- 
fallibility save  this,  that  they  supply  positive  proof  of  a  life  to 

It  is  ei'ident  that  if  there  be  such  proof  to  bo  found,  outside 
of  dii-ect  infallible  revelation,  and  if  that  proof  is  derived  from 
actual  phenomena,  then  the  beKef  in  such  phenomena,  as  it 
gradually  spreads,  will  take  a  prominent  place  among  religious 

•  This  tendency  is  fully  and  ably  iliustrated  m  two  modem  works  by 
Lecky  :  JialionaUam  in  Europe  (New  York  Ed.  1866)  ;  and  European 
Morab  (New  York  Ed.  1870}. 

f  This  is  one  of  those  ecolesiaatical  t«rms  wbict,  through  restricted 
usage,  come  to  lose,  for  the  earele^  reader,  their  original  signification. 
UEually  employed  to  designate  the  Church  festival  commemorating 
the  Magiaji  journey  to  Bethlehem,  one  almost  forgets  that  the  word, 
derived  from  epiphanda,  means  simply  an  appearance  or  phenomenon, 
and  is  strictly  appropriate  ia  designating  spiritual  manifestations , 
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creeds.  To  deny  that  tLis  beHef  is  entitled  to  such  a  place  ia 
rirtually  to  assert  that  it  matters  little  whetlier  man  obtains 
positive  assurance  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave  or  not. 

Sucli  a  belief  has  the  elements  of  a  nnivemd  creed ;  or  rather 
it  is  fitted  to  inspii-e  into  all  creeds  an  active  principle— a 
living  spirit;  while,  nt  the  same  time,  it  eflectually  defeats  the 
claim  which  any  one  Church  may  set  up  to  sole  religious  au- 
thority in  virtue  of  her  possessioa  of  spiritual  powers  and  gifts 
which,  she  asserts,  nre  to  be  found  nowhere  save  within  her 
divinely-favored  pi-ecincts. 

TnialHbDity  eannot  object  to  suet  a  belief  that  it  neglects  the 
one  thing  needful,  or  fails  to  bring  immortality  to  light ;  for 
no  reHgion  professed  by  man  can  supply,  as  spiiituol  researches 
do,  proofs  patent  to  the  senses,  and  potent  to  convert  mere 
hope  of  another  world  into  certainty  of  its  existence. 

P.ationalism  cannot  object  to  it  that  it  contravenes  the  doc- 
trine of  law;  for  its  phenomena  occur  strictly  under  law:  nor 
yet  that  it  assumes  the  existence,  in  spiiitual  matters,  of  that 
direct  agency  of  God  which  the  naturalist  finds  nowhere  in 
physical  affairs ;  for  its  revealings  come  to  man  mediately  only  : 
nor  yet  that  it  is  dogmaiio,  or  exclusive,  or  intolerant,  as  In- 
fallibility is ;  for  its  adherents  adduce  expeiimentai  evidence, 
open  to  all  men  and  gleaned  after  the  inductive  method,  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  them  :  nor,  in  fine,  tliat  it  ignores  progress,  as 
Infallibility  does ;  seeing  that  it  is  ever  freshly  vivified  and 
cheered  by  tlie  ceaseless  illumings  of  spiritual  life. 

Still  less  can  the  Bilsle  student  object  that  he  finds  no  Scrii>. 
tm-al  warrant  for  such  a  belief.  If  tliere  be  one  distinct  prom- 
ise made  by  Jesue  to  his  followers,  it  is,  that  spiritual  signs 
should  follow  those  who  believed  in  his  words ;  *  that  they 
shonld  do  the  works  that  he  did,  and  gi^eater  works  also ;  f  that 
his  apostles  could  not  bear  the  whole  trutli,  so  that  he  had  to 
leave  many  things  unsaid ;"  and  that,  after  his  death,  that  spirit 
which  pervaded  Lis  life— the  spirit  of  truth— should  still  bring 

•  Mali  xvi.  17,  18  ;  and  other  teita.  |  John  siv.  12. 
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comfort,  communicating  ■with  them,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world ;  *  mediately  teaching  them  what  he  had  left  \ui- 
taught,  f  So  also  Paul.  Can  injunction  he  more  positive 
than  his  to  seek  after  spiritual  gifts  ?  J 

These  are  strong  claims,  Agaiost  them  ■will,  of  course,  be 
set  up  the  popular  objection  to  all  things  novel  Why  now,  at 
this  age  of  the  world?  Whv  not  soonei,  long  j,go,  centuries 
since?  In  reply  one  might  suggest  that  the  Atlantic  has  al- 
ways been  there,  though  thousctuU'i  if  years  elapsed  ere  a 
Columbus  adventured  itf.  pasbage  One  might  ask  when  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  whin  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
when  the  fall  of  aerolites,  was  first  accepted  as  truth  by  sci- 
ence. But  I  rest  not  tho  case  in  geneialities  like  these.  I 
believe  that  Spiritualism,  m  its  piesent  phase,  could  not  havo 
been  the  growth  of  an  age  much  earlier  than  our  own. 

— In  its  present  phase.  In  distorted  form  it  has  appeared, 
fi'om  time  to  time  in  past  ages,  to  tho  terror  and  the  unutter- 
able suffering  of  the  world.  The  holiest  things  are  the  most 
deadly  when  they  are  profaned. 

"  Ye  cannot  bear  them  now,"  In  these  ■words  ■we  may 
find  the  clue  to  the  late  appearance  of  modem  Spiritualism. 
Certain  debasing  superstitions  had  to  disappear  before  the 
world  was  worthy  of  it.  The  letter,  ■which  killeth,  had  itseli 
to  die,  and  the  spirit  which  giveth  Kfe  had  to  replace  it,  before 
the  wiser  and  the  better  portion  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
us  could  find  such  sympathy  as  would  attract  them  to  earth, 
and  meet  such  reception  here  as  would  justify  their  efforts  to 
enlighten  us. 

Take  a  notable  example  of  the  letter  which  killeth  :  the  old 
belief  in  the   personal  existence    of  a  Great   Spirit  of  Evil, 

*  Matthew  xsviil  30. 

f  Johaxvx.  13,  13.  If  aaj  one  objects  to  tiie  words  used  above — • 
"  mediately  teachmg  them  " — let  'h™  refer  to  the  text,  where  te  will 
find  the  rcraarltalile  espreesion  :  "  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself,  but 
whateoever  he  shall  bear,  that  shall  he  speak." — v.  13. 

%  1  Corinthians  xii.  31,  and  xiv.  1,  3. 
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mming  tie  world  in  semoh  of  whom  ho  might  dcvom-;  tho 
earliest  md  cmdest  of  the  virions  human,  fentasies  that  have 
hoen  suggested  by  the  perceptioa  of  evil  in  the  world,  coupled 
with  a  desire  to  explain  tlio  canse  of  its  existence.  In  tho  ox- 
ordinm  to  tint  anblimest  .among  ancient  Oriental  fragments  of 
philosophy,  the  Booli  of  Job,  occurs  a  brief  nar»tive  whicli 
modem  critic,  begin  to  tniat  as  more  allegory.  Not  so  tho 
theological  mind  of  piist  times.  To  onr  ancestoiu,  if  they  ac- 
cepted the  Bible  at  all,  it  was  literal  truth.  They  behoved 
that  Satan,  just  returned  from  going  to  and  fro  on  tho  earth, 
presented  himself  one  day,  among  the  Son,  of  Goii,  to  tlie 
Lord ;  and  that,  being  allowed  after  somo  conversation  with 
the  Almighty,  to  afBict  Job,  he  destroyed  that  good  man's  sub- 
stance and  slew  his  children.  They  believed  that,  on  another 
day,  tie  Devil,  again  by  God's  permiadon,  "  smote  Job  witli 
SOTO  boUs  "  from  head  to  foot. 

So,  in  the  New  Testament  also.  The  belief  of  the  orthodox, 
even  to-day,  i,  that  the  Devil,  taking  Joaus  up,  set  Mm,  first  on 
a  pinnnelo  of  the  temple,  tlien  on  an  exceeding  high  moun- 
Inm  whence  all  tlie  kingdoms  of  tho  earth  may  be  seen;  there 
seeking  worship  from  him  :  while  less  Uteral  Chiitians  regard 
this  a-s  a  pamble  only,  informing  us  that  Christ  was  tempted 
as  v/e  are,  yet  without  sin. 

Now,  so  long  as  a  belief  in  a  personal  devil  pervaded  Chris- 
tendom, spiritual  agency  assumed  forms  that  wero  hideous  in 
proportion  to  the  hideousness  of  the  belief  that  engendered 
tliem.  Paith  which,  in  its  purity,  has  power  to  remove  moun- 
tains, can  also,  in  its  perversion,  pile  them  up,  PeUon  upon 
Ossa.  In  spintual  matter,  (o  a  certain  extent,  we  receive  what 
wo  expect:  sympathy  being  a  ruling  clement.  Whether  we 
fearfully  deprecate,  or  recklessly  invoke,  a  Spirit  of  Evil  spirits 
of  truth  will  not  answer  to  our  call.  They  havo  still  enough 
of  human  nature  about  them  to  decline  communication  with 
these  who  take  them  for  devils. 

In  ages  of  tho  world  when  the  popular  mind  was  imbued 
with  the  uolion  that  there  exists  around  us  a  hierai-chy  of 
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malign  intelligences,  headed  by  tlie  Prince  of  the  Air,  whose 
agency,  tolerated  by  God,  is  unceasingly  exercised  to  instigate 
man  to  evil,  and  tluit  these  are  the  only  disembodied  bebiga 
with  whom  man  is  permitted  to  commune,  the  portals  of  the 
Spiritual  seldom  opened  except  to  give  exit  to  frightful  errors 
and  delusions.  In  those  days  that  subtle  power  (^duTiamis  was 
the  Evangelists'  term  for  such),  corresponding  doubtless,  in  a 
measure,  to  Piichenbach'sserasiii*«(2/*  and  now  spoken  of  among 
us  as  mediumship,  rarely  gave  birth  save  to  monstrosities,  such 
fts  are  usually  kuown  under  the  names  of  Sorcery  and  Witch- 
craft :  superstitions  only  the  more  dangerous  foid  horrible  bo- 
cause  there  was  a  small  amount  of  reality  underlying  the  terri- 
ble phantom-shapes  they  assumed. 

There  was,  in  Jesus'  day  and  long  before,  as  there  still  is, 
a  certain  spiritual  condition  which  may  be  termed  possession. 
It  -was  a  disease  usually  induced,  in  some  sensitive  organiza- 
tions, by  deluding  opinions  or  impotence  of  will ;  its  slender 
basis  of  reality  being  a  mental  influence  usurped  by  departed 
spirits  of  a  degi-aded  order,  while  its  vast  mediseval  super- 
structure was  reared  by  imagination  running  wild  under  the 
teiTors  of  a  pernicious  faith.  This  disease  was  aggravated  by 
harshness,  diffused  by  persecution,  intensified  by  torturings. 
It  could  be  cured,  like  other  phases  of  lunacy,  only  by  charita- 
ble judgment,  and  gentle  firmness  ;  but  believers  in  remedies 

•  For  a  new  occasion  I  originate  a  new  word.  By  8ensitii:ity  I  des- 
ignate that  g^ft  or  faculty  possessed  by  Reichenbach's  SeoMUves,  and 
to  which,  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  I  have  alluded.  A  careful  perusal 
of  tie  German  naturalist's  works  on  this  subject,  namely  Untermichung- 
en  uier  die  Dijitamide,  Brunswick,  1850,  and  Her  Sen^i):e  3fensc7t, 
Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1854,  has  convinced  roe  tliat  he  has  fully 
made  out  both  the  csistenco  of  a  new  power  or  faculty  possessed  by  a 
certain  portion  of  mankind,  and  the  importanoe  of  studying  it.  The 
former  of  these  works  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Ash- 
burncr  (Loudon,  1850).  Reichenbach's  works,  though  they  created, 
nt  the  time  they  appeared,  considerable  excitement  thiongfhout  Ger- 
many, and  some  stir  among'  ua,  have  never  nttraoted  the  attention 
wMeh  they  deserve,  and  which,  some  day,  they  will  obtain. 
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so  reasonable  as  these  are,  with  one  illustrious  exception,  but 
of  niodent  times.  The  unutterable  woes  and  atrocities  *  which 
folloved  directly  or  indirectly,  partly  from  the  belief  in  a 
devil,  partly  from  the  abnormal  iiifluence  referred  to,  exemplify 
the  great  trath  ttat  from  the  same  source  may  proceed  healing 
or  pestilence,  happiness  or  misery,  just  as  i(«  waters  are  kept 
pure  by  enlightened  care,  or  adulterated  by  the  frenzy  of  igno- 

The  eminent  evception  above  refet  red  to  seems  to  have  been 
little  noted  or  undei-itood  by  those  who  are  wont  to  seek  mys- 
teries and  munclea,  rather  than  law-governed  spiritual  phe- 
noioena,  in  tlie  Gospels 

Among  the  thousand  illustrations  of  the  notorious  persistence 
with  which  men  and  nations  piofessing  Christianity  have 
directly  contia^ened  the  spiiit  of  its  Founder,  is  the  popular 
belief  in   witchiiaft,   ciopjimg  out,   more    or   less   frequently, 

*  lu  an  iatecesting  chapter  on  Socceiy  and.  Witchcraft,  Leck?  Baja  : 
"  Tens  of  thousands  of  victima  perished  bytlie  most  agonizing  and  pro- 
tracted tormenta,  without  excitai^  the  faintest  compa,3Sion.  {?|  .  .  . 
In  almost  every  prpTinoe  of  Germany,  but  especially  where  ecclesiasti- 
cal influence  predominated,  the  persecution  raged  with,  a  fearful  inten- 
sity :  seven  thonsand  Tictims  are  said  to  have  been  burnt  at  TrSves.  .  .  . 
In  France  decrees  were  passed  on  the  subject  by  the  Parliaments  of 
Paris,  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  Eheima,  Rouen,  Bijon,  and  Rennes,  and  they 
were  all  followed  by  a,  harvest  of  blood.  The  eseootions  which  took 
place  in  Paris  were,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  an  old  writer,  '  almost 
infinite.'  ...  In  Italy  a  thousand  peraons  were  eKccnted  in  a  sin- 
gle year  in  the  province  of  Como  ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  coontcy  the 
severity  of  the  inquisitors  at  last  created  an  absolute  rebellion;  etc."— 
BdlMiiolism  in  Europe^  vol.  i.  pp.  28-Sl. 

This  persecution  was  by  no  means  exclusively  Catholic.  In  Luther's 
Tolite  Tm,,  under  date  Ai^ust  35,  1538,  wo  find  this  :  "  The  talk  fall- 
ing on  witches  who  spoil  eggs,  etc.,  Luther  said  :  '  I  shoidd  have  no 
compassion  on  those  witches;  I  would  bum  all  of  them. '"^p.  351. 
And  Calvin,  in  remodelling  the  laws  of  Geneva,  left  those  which  con- 
demned witches  to  the  siake  unaltered. 

In  accordance  with  such  opinions  we  find  that,  in  England  and,  Scot 
land  aJter  they  became  Protestant,  witches  were  pursued  at  times,  es 
peeialiy  during  the  seventeenth  century,  with  an  almost  insane  f  uij. 
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throughout  fifteen  Christian  centuries,  *  the  popular  abhorrenca 
of  supposed  witches,  aud  the  iucrediblc  cruelty  with  which  tliese 
poor  wretches  have  beeu  treated.j  We  have  every  reason  to 
conclude  that  Christ  himself  did  not  believe  in  a  personal  devil. 
WLen  he  used  the  word  devil  or  Satan  he  commonly  employed 
itj  to  designate  either  error  or  wickedness  in  man,  or  else  a 

*  There  were  behevers  in.  witchcraft,  ajuoi^  ChrisJJans  as  well  aa 
Pagans,  ab  least  as  early  as  the  middle  bf  the  third  centniy  (Middlb- 
TOS,  pp.  85-8T) ;  acxt  there  are  instances  of  witch-burning  less  than 
a  hundred  years  old  :  the  two  latest  examples  being,  probably,  one  in 
Seville,  Spain,  in  1781,  and  (strai^e  to  say!)  ouc  m  Claris,  Switzer- 
land, in  1783 — just  eighty-eight  years  ago.  Men  still  alive  might  have 
witnessed  these. 

I  Readers  who  have  the  heart  to  go  through  the  sickening  details  will 
find  such,  in  authentic  (ocm,  scattered  over  Pitcahn's  Giimiruii  Trials 
of  ScoUand.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  now  that,  in  that  country  of 
stroi^  hearts  and  strong  prejudices,  less  than  a  single  century  ago  (in 
1773)  the  Divines  of  the  Associated  Presbytery  passed  a  resolution  de- 
claring their  faith  in  witchcraft  and  deploring  the  growing  scepticism 
en  that  subject.— Mac ADi. AY :  History  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  TOG. 

t  The  rare  eiamples  in  which  any  of  the  Evangelists  ascribe  to  Christ 
expressions  which  might. bear  a  different  interpretation  may,  in  virtue 
of  his  uniform  silence  touching  all  diabolical  compacts  or  seductions, 
properly  be  interpreted  metaphorically  (as  "  I  beheld  Saton,  as  light- 
ning, fall  from  IIeaven,"^Luke  x.  18) ;  or  as  simply  meanii^  physical 
or  moral  evil;  thus,  of  the  woman  "who  had  a  spirit  of  infirmity  and 
was  bowed  tf^ther,"  he  says :  ' '  Ought  not  this  woman,  .  .  .  whom 
Satan  hath  bound,  lo,  these  eighteen  years,  be  loosed  from  this  bond  on 
the  Sabbath  day?" — Lake  viii,  16,  It  will  surely  not  be  held,  that 
Christ  thought,  or  that  we  ought  to  think,  that  whenever  we  have  cheu- 
matisni,  or  similar  infirmity,  it  is  the  devil's  doing. 

But,  beyond  this,  the  hypothesis  remains  that  the  biographers  of 
Jesus,  how  upright  soever  yet  misled  by  the  spirit  of  their  age,  may  occa- 
sionaUy  have  mistaken  the  import  of  their  Master's  words  ;  as,  at  other 
times  (for  example,  Luke  ix.  54),  some  of  the  Apostles  grievously  mis- 
conceived the  spirit  of  his  teachings.  If  we  would  lorm  a  candid  and 
enUghtoned  judgment  of  these  marvellous  teachings,  we  most  take  them 
as  a  grand,  connected  whole,  not  stumble  over  incidental  expressions  at 
variance  with  their  general  tenor,  and  very  liable  to  Iiave  been  misinter- 
preted. 
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debased  condition  in  spirits.  Thus,  to  Petor :  "  Got  theo  be- 
hind  me,  Satan ;  "  *  and,  of  Judas  lacariot :  "  One  of  you  ia  a 
devil."  f  Thus,  again,  in  the  case  of  the  man  "  possessed  witli 
tlie  devil,"  his  words  are :  "  Come  out  of  the  man,  thou  nnclean 
spirit !  "  I  Not  a  word  of  reproa«h  to  tlie  afflicted  ;  not  a  hint 
of  suspicion  that  tlie  maniac  Lad  made  a  compact  with  ajiy 
Prince  of  Darkness :  he  assumes,  simply,  that  a  spirit  or  spirits 
of  a  degraded  order  had  obtained  control,  or  possession,  of  the 
nnhdppy  creature  and  ly  ^utue  ^f  the  power  ttith  which  he 
hiQi6elf  was  gif«,d,  he  compelled  th«in  to  go  out  ot  him  §  Yet 
again,  when  he  warned  his  disciples  against  snares  and  evils  to 
come,  the  naming  was  not  touching  a  devil  who  -.houUl  tempt 
them  to  sell  their  souls  to  him  tot  worldiy  wealth  or  diaboUcal 
poweiB  to  injure,  but  touching  false  pr)phets  -who  should  show 
si^'ns  and  wonders,  theiebj  seducinff  even  the  wisest  \\  It  was 
■>.  warning  a^'ainst  wicked  men,  not  agamst  fallen  angels— a 
waimng  incukatiag  the  muUi  needed  lesson  that  signs  and 
wondeis  themsehes  aie  not  infallible  tests  of  moral  tiuth 

Thus,  eiehteen  hundred  yews  ago,  Chnst  saw,  ■»  d  habitually 
A  ted  on,  all  that  there  is  of  tiuth  unJeiljmg  witi.hcrift,  sor 
•  Mark  vm.  33  f  John  m   70  J  Mirk  v  8. 

§  It  13  quito  evident  that  if  wo  rejeot  as  dpluston  modtm  examples 
(f  ros3t'!sion  and  eiorcism— m  other  iiords,  itwu  deny  tliat  inferior 
spirits  from  the  next  world  may  sometimes,  through  the  weakness  or 
ecedulitj  of  man.  obtain  a  certain  control  OTOr  the  human  will  and  tho 
human  thoughts  ;  and  if  we  deny,  further,  that,  in  such  case,  a  strong, 
magnetic  vohtion  may  free  the  sufferer  from  such  control— then  we 
must  accept  one  or  other  of  these  alternatives  : 

Either  the  numerous  minnteiy-deiailed  relations  scattered  over  the 
goapels,  touehmg  the  "easting  out  of  devils"  by  Christ  and  his  dis- 
ciples, are  all  pure  fables,  throwmg  suspicion  upon  the  entue  narrative  : 
Or  else  they  refer  to  miracles,  occurring  in  the  fiist  century  by  sus- 
pension of  law,  and  never  to  occur  agam  ;  a  conclnsion  wMeh  modem 
civilization,  enlightened  by  seienCe,  rejects. 

That  is  to  say :  the  enlightened  portion  of  society  must  either  dis- 
credit tho  gospel  biographies,  or  accept  the  fact  that  possession  may 
occur,  and  may  be  cured,  in  our  day. 
J  Mark  xuL  23. 
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ceiy,  magic,  the  black  art,  oe  l>y  whatever  iiame  imaginary 
compacts  with  Satan  taay  have  been  called.  He  knew  that 
spirits  of  low  character,  occasionally  obtaining  control  over 
men  and  women,  do  cause  what  we  may  cal!  spiritual  disease ; 
and  he  iiisti-uot«d  his  Apostles  and  tho  Seventy  how  to  cure  it ; 
though  their  power  to  exorcise  was  inferior  to  his.*  When  ho 
found  othei-S,  not  of  his  disciples,  following  tho  same  practice, 
he  appinved  their  doings.f 

"What  thousands  of  lives  might  have  been  saved,  J  what 
countless  torturings  of  soul  and  body  averted,  had  the  Christian 
world,  in  this,  cawght  tho  spirit,  and  followed  the  example,  of 
Christ  1 

But  it  is  ouly  in  modern  times  tliat  eclectic  sesu-chers  after 
ti-nth,  through  the  study  of  vital  magnetism  and  spiritual  man- 
ifestations, have  come  practically  to  believe,  on  this  subject, 
■what  the  Gospels  have  been  teaching,  unheeded,  or  misinter- 
preted, to  fifty  generations  of  men. 

Somnambulism,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  by  and  by, 
is  allied  to  mediumship  and  is  governed,  in  a  measure,  by  tho 
same  laws.  Among  these  laws  we  find,  by  experience,  the  rule 
that  a  dogmatic  frame  of  mind  imbued  with  false  doctrine, 
whether  orthodox  or  sceptical,  tends  to  produce  abnormality  in 
the  ideas  received  or  communications  obtained.  Hero  is  an 
example  which  I  translate  from  an  accredited  work  on  Anima! 
Magnetism,  by  M.  Lamy-S6nart,  a  pupil  of  the  Marquis  do 
Puya^gur,  the  first  observer  of  Somnambulism. 

"  A  patient  who  had  become  under  my  care  a  lucid  somnam- 
bule  was,  with  my  permission,  magnetized  by  another  person, 
who  readily  cast  her  into  a  magnetic  sleep.  But  this  magneti- 
aer  believed  in  the  Devil  and  his  influence ;  and  he  could  not 
help  thinking  of  this  every  time  ho  magnetized.  The  first  day 
the  patient  was  restless  in  hor  sleep ;  the  second  she  saw  a  hlaek 

*  Matthew  xvii.  19,  20.  f  Mark  ix.  38,  39. 

t  Averaging'  the  statistica  given,  in  Tnrious  histories  of  witchcraft,  it 
would  seem  that  the  number  of  those  who  have  sulf ereii  death  for  thia 
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man;  tha  third  two  presented  themselves,  with  horns;  the 
fourth  they  used  thi-eateniug  expressions  to  her.  On  thu  fifth 
day  it  was  stiil  worse ;  they  seemed  to  sit  beside  her.  She  rose, 
terrified  and  screaming,  thinking  they  had  assaulted  her ;  rushed 
ont  of  the  room  and  into  the  court-yanl,  followed  by  her  mag- 
netizcr,  who  succeeded  at  last  ia  awaking  her.  She  sufiered 
cruelly,  complained  of  a  great  weight  on  her  breast,  her  respi- 
ration was  difficult,  and  she  passed  a  frightful  night."  * 

This  narrative  is  very  suggestive.  Though  we  cannot  doubt 
that  imposture,  spurred  on  by  hate  or  malice,  was  an  oceasionai 
element  in  witch-trials ;  |  and  though  we  know  that  many  a  con- 
fession, wrung  forth  by  torture,  was  recanted  before  the  sufferer 
was  led  to  the  stake ;  yet  the  general  rule  is  to  be  found  outside 
of  these  iacidenta, 

A  condition  analogous  to  somnambulism — trance  in  some  of 
its  phases — not  infrequently  supervenes,  without  magnetization, 
in  persons  of  sensitive  temperament  or  secluded  habits,  espe- 
cially when  inoi-dinately  excited.  Taking  this  and  the  phenom- 
enon of  obsession  or  possession  into  account,  and  reflecting  on 
thu  probable  power  of  siich  influences  in  a  rude  ago  when  the 
conception  of  the  Devil  and  his  agency  was  far  more  vivid  and 
influential, — more  constantly  present  to  the  mind  of  the  masses 
— than  the  conception  of  God  and  his  providence,  can  wo  won- 
der that  accusers  and  accused  should  frequently  have  been 
moved,  by  honest  illusion — the  foi-mer  to  accusations  that  they 
were  diabohcally  tormented,  the  latter  to  confessions  that  they 
had  visited  the  witches'  Sabbath  and  witnessed  its  abominations  ? 
*  Biblio'Mque  du  MagnUisme  Animal,  Cahier  iv.  p.  6.  See,  for  a 
beatific  v,^joa,  simnarly  suf^ated,  Footfalls  on  the  Boundary  of  An- 
other Woi-ld,  p.  143;  note. 

+  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppoae  that  imposture  suppEes  the  chief  expla- 
nation of  the  witch-mania.  Hume,  writing  of  witchocaffc  in  Scotland, 
remarks  :  ' '  Among  tiie  many  trials  foe  witchcraft  which  fill  the  record 
I  hare  not  observed  that  there  is  even  one  which  proceeds  upon  the  no- 
tion of  a  vam  or  cheating  art,  falsely  used  by  aji  impostor  to  deceive  tha 
weak  and  cm&olaaB."—0<mmen,UriM  on  (A«  HUtory  of  BcoUand,  vol.  a 
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Without  some  such  clue  as  the  above,  how  shall  we  explain 
the  fact  that  judges  so  clear-sighted  ao  Sir  Edward  Coke  and 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  recognized  the  reality  of  this  alleged  crinm 
against  man's  allegiance  to  God? — that  a  jurist  ao  eminent  as 
Elackstone  declared  it  to  be  a.  "  truth  to  which  every  nation  in 
the  world  liath,inita  turn, borne  testimony?  "  * — that  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  piiysiciau,  philosopher,  and  scholar,  testified  in  court 
to  the  same  effect ;  that  among  divines  Baxter,  Wesley,  and  a 
host  of  other  worthies  set  forth  elaborate  evidences  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  arguments  for  its  condign  punishment ;  and  that,  in 
oiii'  own  country,  less  than  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago, 
thirteen  women  and  six  meu  were  hanged  and  one  octogenarian 
died  under  horrible  torture,  all  for  the  alleged  crime  of  witch- 
craft ?  f— these  executions  taking  place  among  a  people  earnest, 


u  tlie  Boundary  of  AnetJier  World,  p.  30  ;  note. 

f  A  terrible  saninier  for  Salem  village  and  its  vicinity  was  that  of 
(fi93  I — a'year  of  worse  than  pestilence  or  famine.  Bridget  Bishop  was 
booged  in  June ;  Sarah  Good,  Sorali  Wildes,  Elizabeth.  How,  Siiatuma 
Martin,  and  Rebecca  Nurse  in  July ;  George  Burroughs,  John  Procter, 
Georg-e  Jacobs,  John  Willard,  and  Martha  Carrier  in  Augnst ;  Martha 
Corey,  Mary  Easfcy,  Alice  Parker,  Ann  Pudeator,  Margaret  Scott,  Wil- 
mot  Reed,  Samael  Wardwell,  aiid  Mary  Baker  in  September ;  in  which 
last  month  Giles  Corey,  eighty-one  years  of  age,  waS  pressed  to  death 
under  a  board  loaded  ^vith  heavy  stones ;  not  heavy  enough,  however, 
to  crush  out  life,  until  a  day  or  two  of  lingerii^  torture  had  intervened. 
Sarah  Good's  daughter  Doroas,  between  tliree  and  four  years  old,  or- 
phaned by  her  mother's  execution,  was  one  of  a  number  of  children 
who,  with  several  hondred  other  persons,  were  imprisoned  on  suspicion 
of  witchcraft :  many  of  these  sufEerers  remaining  in  a  wretched  condi- 
tion (often  heavily  ironed)  for  months,  some  upwards  of  a  year  ;  and 
several  dying  during  the  time.  A  child  of  seven,  Sarah  Carrier,  was 
called  on  to  testify,  as  witness  against  her  mother. 

Some  of  the  condemned,  especially  Rebecca  Nurse,  Martha  Corey,  and 
Mary  Easty,  were  aged  women  who  had  led  unblemished  hvea,  and  were 
conspicuous  for  their  prudence,  their  charitjea,  and  all  domestic  virtues. 
"  The  question,"  says  a  painstaking,  modem  historian  of  Salem  witch- 
craft, "  arises  in  eveiy  mind,  why  did  not  their  characters  save  them 
from  conviction,  and  even  from  suspicion  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  the  peculiar  viewa  then  entertained  of  the  power  and  agency  of  Sa- 
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conscientious,  practical,  and  if  piety  according  to  the  Calvinis- 
tic  acceptation  of  the  term  entitle  to  election,  worthy  to  be 
called  "the  very  elect." 

There  is  another  popular  error,  treated  of  at  large  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  of  which  we  must  rid  ourselves,  ere  spiritual  com- 
munications can  be  sought  or  accepted  without  danger.  It  is 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  because  a  message  or  a  lesson 
comes  to  us  from  a  denizen  of  the  other  world,  it  must,  on  that 
account,  be  infallibly  true.  Death  procures  for  us  higher  pow- 
ers and  clearer  perceptions ;  it  opens  to  us  a  wider  hoiizon  and 
discloses  to  us  much  which  we  can  but  dimly  surmise  here  be- 
low :  but  it  does  not  confer  on  us  infallibility.  There  is  doubt- 
less, in  the  next  world,  a  more  elevated  range  of  thought  and 
of  sentiment,  but  there  is  the  same  variety  of  cliaracter  as  here ; 
there  is  diversity  of  opinion,  too,  though  probably  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  among  lis.      All  this   is   proved  by  comparing, 

tan.  .  ,  .  Our  fathers  accounted  for  the  extcaordinaij'  deBoect 
and  infiUTBiona  of  tte  Byil  One  among  them,  in  1692,  on  the  Buppoaition 
that  it  was  a,  desperate  effort  to  prevent  them  from  bringing-  ciyiliaation 
and  Christianity  within  his  favorito  retreat,  and  their  sonla  were  fired 
with  the  glorious  tliought  that,  by  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigor  ag'ainst 
him  and  hia  eonfederatea,  the  witches,  they  would  become  chosen  and 
honored  instroments  in  the  hand  of  God  for  breaking  down  and  abol- 
ishing the  last  stronghold  of  the  Kingdom  of  Darkness." — ^TTpHjvm  :  Sa- 
lem Witclicraft,  Boston,  1807  ;  vol.  i.  pp.  393,  394;   and  vol.  ii.  p,  373. 

The  evils  and  miseries  growing  out  of  this  mental  epidemic  arc  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  actual  sufferers,  whether  ou  the  scaf- 
fold or  in  loathsome  prisou.  "It  cast  its  shadows,"  says  Upham, 
"over  abroadaurfaoe,  and  they  darkened  the  condition  of  generations. 
.  .  .  The  fields  were  neglected;  fences,  roads,  bams,  even  the 
meeting-house,  went  inbo  disrepair.  ...  A  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions, nearly  amounting  to  a  famine,  continued  for  some  time.  Farms 
were  brought  under  mortgage  or  aacrificed,  and  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple were  dispei'sed.  One  locality  in  Salem  village  ,  .  .  bears  to 
this  day  the  marks  of  the  blight.  .  .  .  The  ruinous  results  were 
not  confined  to  the  village,  hut  spread,  more  or  leas,  over  the  country." 
—SoUm  Witchcra/t,  vol.  ii,  pp.  880,  881. 
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one  with  the  rtLer,  ^iiiou^  commianieations,  wliich  we  may 
have  ascertaineil,  fiom  the  attendant  cucumstanceSj  to  be  un- 
questionably iilti  amundinp  Manj  Spintii  ihsts,  like  their  fol- 
low-religionists  of  otliei  perauasionSj  who  do  not  iccopt  thai 
phase  of  belief,  hive  this  impoitint  truth  still  to  learn,  and  foi 
lack  of  having  learned  it,  are  often  lamentably  misled.  Belief 
in  infallibility  is  equally  mischievous,  whether  held  by  Galvinist, 
by  Episcopalian,  or  by  Spiritualist.  It  ia  almost  as  unsafe  for  a 
dogmatic  infallibiist,  as  for  a  confirmed  devil-fearer,  to  engage 
in  spiritual  research.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  belief  in 
Spiritualism  should  spread,  except  in  proportion  as  the  belief 
in  Infallibility  dies  away.  Here  we  may  discern  anotlier  rea- 
son why  the  appearance  of  spiritual  phenomena,  in  their  mod- 
ern or  normal  phase,  as  a  universal  religious  element,  has  been 
so  long  delayed. 

The  lesson  taught  by  a  thousand  warnings  from  the  past  is 
unmistakable ;  and  it  is  of  vital  moment  that  we  heed  it.  It  is 
dangerous  for  men  and  women  who  are  confirmed  in  certain  old 
superstitions,  or  who  believe  in  their  own  possession  of  infalli- 
ble truth,  to  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  communings  with  a 
higher  sphere  of  being:  they  cannot  bear  them  yet.  We  seek 
aid  or  enlightenment  from  another  world  in  vain,  unless  we 
enter  the  spiritual  school,  not  only  in  a  reverent  spirit,  but  in  a 
fit  frame  of  mind.  We  must  seek  ere  we  find :  and  we  must 
seek  in  that  catholic  temper  which  is  willing  to  put  to  the  proof 
all  things,  and  to  accept  truth,  wherever  found.  It  is  not 
given  to  dogmatism,  shut  up  in  its  contracted  shell,  to  distin- 
guish the  still,  small  voice ;  it  hears  but  the  echo  of  its  own 
delusions.  Except  we  be  converted  from  wisdom  in  our  own 
conceit — except  we  draw  near  to  the  shrine  as  little  children — 
the  spiritual  voices,  in  their  purity,  will  not  reach  our  ears. 

It  is  with  the  teachmgs  of  Spiritualism  as  with  the  praying 
of  men :  they  are  but  mockeries,  unless  approached  in  a  becom- 
ir^  spirit.* 

■  The  etEeot  of  levity  in  spiritual  researcliea  is  cot  so  fatal  aa  thai 
of  dogmatic  sapetstitlon :  none  th(  ' 
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But,  for  the  reasons  above  set  forth,  evea  able  searcliers, 
earnestly  aad  reverently  prosecuting  ioquiries  into  the  charac- 
ter of  modern  Spiritual  revealiiigg,  if  still  haunted  by  the  idea 
of  Satanic  ^ency,  may  be  led  into  a  grievous  error,  the  very 
opposite  of  that  which  sets  up  all  Spiritual  messages  as  Gospel 
truths. 

A  noteworthy  example  is  before  me,  in  a  well-known  Euro- 
pean journal.*  I  find  therein  an  editorial,  entitled  Tahlei 
Tournanies,  in  which  the  writer,  after  alluding  to  the  fact  that 
"the  miirvels  of  magnetism,  or  rather  of  Spiritualism,  as  the 
Americans  call  it,"  seem  to  be  "  again  coming  into  fashion," 
quotes  from  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Parisian  jour- 
nals, as  follows : 

"  It  -will  be  remembered,"  says  the  Courrier  de  Paiis,  "  that 
a  certain  number  of  French  and  foreign  prelates  thought  it 
their  duty,  about  a  year  ago,  to  interdict  the  praetiee  of  table- 
movmg.  Their  motive,  op  alleged  motive,  was  that  this  prac- 
tice brought  men  into  dangerous  communication  with  the 
spirits  of  darkness.  The  fact  is,  tliat  most  of  the  spirits  that 
manifested  tliemselvea  through  the  tables  or  under  the  floor 
when  questioned  as  to  their  identity,  answered, '  demon,' '  devil,' 
or  at  least,  'damned.'  f 

"  One  of  the  most  eminent  and  enlightened  members  of  our 

valuable  or  satisfactory  results.  If  we  eater  a  church  as  we  would 
crowd  into  a  comic  theatre,  or  kneel  in  prayer-meeting  as  we  would  sit 
down  to  a  game  at  cards,  the  exercises  in  either  ease  will  probably  not 
tend  much  to  edification.  Spiritualism  is  not  intended  to  make  sport 
for  graceless  idlers  at  an  evening  party  :  and  if  to  them  it  furnish  bnt 
platitudes,  inanities— buffooneries  even— what  ia  this  but  the  natural 
result  cf  misplaced  merriment  and  thoughtless  irreverence  ? 

Yet  even  at  such  disadvantage,  it  has  happened,  from  timj  to  time, 
that  Frivolity  was  startled  out  of  her  heedlessness— the  poet  i  line  being 
roaiiied^ 

*  Ze  Word,  pnbliahed  at  Brusaels ;  No.  185,  of  date  July  4,  1657. 
f  My  experience  is  the  reverse  of  this.     Throug'hout  the  many  hun- 
dred sittings  at  which  I  have  aasiiited.  no  such  replies  were  ever  ol'ioitcd 
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hiemrcliy,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rennes,  had  thought  it  hia  duty, 
for  his  own  personal  edification,  to  institute  some  experimenta 
with  the  tables  ;  but  he  reached  a  result  which  caused  him  tg 
abandon  the  practiee.     It  was  as  follows : 

"  Tlie  Bishop,  the  Vicars-General,  and  his  Canons  having  as- 
sembled at  the  Episcopal  palace,  interrogated  a  table  as  to  the 
fate  and  the  sufferings  of  a  young  and  generous  missionary 
■who  had  recently  suffered  martyrdom  in  China.  The  Bishop 
had  with  him,  as  a  relic,  a  fragment  of  the  bloody  shirt  of  this 
devoted  and  unfortunate  soldier  of  the  faith.  Was  this  the 
taliamau  that  operated  ?  Wo  cannot  tell.  Suffice  it  that  the 
table  set  about  relating,  in  its  language  ("  en  sa  langue,"  mean- 
ing, probably,  by  raps),  and  with  a  most  startling  fidelity,  the 
whole  liistoiy  of  the  agonies  and  tortures  of  the  courageous 
missionary ;  all  circumstanees  well-known  to  most  of  the  assist- 
ants. The  Bishop,  ou  hia  pai-t,was  so  much  struck  by  it,  that, 
interrupting  the  proceedings,  he  cried  with  a  lo\id  voice :  '  To 
know  all  that,  thou  must  be  the  Devil.  Well !  if  thou  aH  the 
Devil,  by  the  omnipotent  God,  by  Jesus  Christ  crucified,  I  ad- 
jure thee,  I  summon  and  command  thee,  to  break  thyself  in 
piec<«  at  my  feet.' 

"  Instantly  the  table  made  a  great  spring ;  and,  falling  back 
obliquely,  broke  off  two  of  its  legs,  dropping  at  the  feet  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  llmnes 

"It  la  not  oui  mtenticn,"  idds  the  Cawerier,  "either  to 
pxplam  or  to  call  in  que?tion  the  incident  we  have  related. 
Only  let  our  leadera  be  aasuied  that  -ne  have  invented 
nothm"  The  fict  has  been  certified  to  us  by  witnesses  the 
most  rispectablL  and  the  most  trustworthy  And,  for  the 
lest  it  IS  well  known  that  we  aie  not  among  the  number  ot 
those  who  lend  themsehcs  to  the  ciroulatiou  of  fables,  or  would 
put  fuith  a  profine  jest  at  the  expense  of  the  levered  name  we 
have  just  cit«d." 

This  anecdote  may  call  forth  a  smile,  but  it  has  its  seriouf 
aspect.  The  Bishop,  convinced  from  the  manifestations  that  ai, 
occult  iotelligence  is  communicating,  takes  it  for  granted  thai 
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because  that  intelligence  accurately  discloses  a  variety  of  facta 
connected  with  the  martyrdom  of  a  missionary,  it  must  be 
Satan  himself:*  thereupon  he  addresses  it  as  such.  Buc  they 
who  assume,  in  advance,  the  question  they  propose  to  investi- 
gate, are  in  no  fit  fi-ame  of  mind  to  enter  upon  svich  investiga- 
tion at  all.  Nor  will  any  intelligent  Spiritualist  be  surprised 
at  the  issue  of  the  episcopal  experiment :  the  case  thus 
prejudged,  some  such  result  might  have  been  pi-edicted.f  For 
there  are  recorded  cases  of  analogous  character.  There  occuri'ed 
a  centuiy  and  a  half  ago  at  Epworth  parsonage,  the  paternal 
home  of  the  celebrated  John  Wesley,  loud  knockings  and  other 
strange  distui-hances  continued  for  two  months,  and  which  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke,  in  his  biography  of  the  Wesley  family,  regards 

•  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  teeta  of  Demon  agency  set  forth  in 
the  Smmn  Ritual,  and  with  tte  practice  of  the  Catholio  Church. 
Among'  the  signs  of  possession  there  designated,  is  the  "  disclosing  of 
distant  and  hidden  tilings. "  "  Signa  antem  obsidentia  dsemonis  sunt : 
Ignota  lingua  loqui  pluiibua  verbis,  vel  loquentem  inteUigere  :  distantla 
et  occulta  patefacere,"  etc.— IHtuale  Eonuinum  (JMechliniie,  1836),  p. 
514,  Cap.  "  Da  Bsorcizandis  obseasia  a  Diemonio," 

But  eveiy  well-informed  student  of  vital  Magnetism  knows  that  clear- 
sight  (dairoToyanoe)  and  far-sight  (vue  ^  distance)  ace  phenomena  of 
frequent  occurrence  during  somnttmbulism  ;  to  say  nothing  of  medium- 
ship.  To  regard  these  as  Satanic  powers  is  no  whit  more  rational  than 
to  declare,  as  men  did  five  hundred  years  ago,  that  the  experiments  of 
the  laboratory  are  uulawful  In  Chaucer's  tale  of  the  Chanon  Teman, 
chemistry  ia  spoken  of  as  an  elfish  art,  conducted  by  aid  of  spirits  :  a 
superstition  of  Arabian  origin,  Warton  says,  —  Wartan's  Ststory  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  168. 

t  Those  who  havo  assisted  frequently  and  undervarious  circumstances 
at  such  sittings,  know  well  that  the  table — meaning,  thereby,  the  invisi- 
ble iateEigence  which  manifests  its  presence  by  rappings,  tiltings,  rais- 
ing of  the  table  and  other  sounds  or  movomentis— often  exhibits,  in  the 
most  unmistakable  manner,  human  emotions  ;  and  none  more  plainly 
than  indignation  (as  hy  violent  jeckxngs  or  stampings),  when  the  phe- 
nomena are  treated  with  ridicule,  or  aacribed  to  Satanic  agency.  Thai 
tjia  frequently  occurs  nnder  circumstances  which  preclude  :ill  poesibil. 
ity  of  trickery,  any  careful  and  persevering  observer  may  readily  ascer 
Liin  for  himself      I  have  myself  witnessed  it,  on  var 
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BS  Spiritual  manifestations  connected  with  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Samuel  Wesley's  brothei-  in  India.  *  Emily  Wesley  writing 
the  details  to  her  brotlior  John,  after  declaring  that  a  month's 
experience  had  thoroughly  convinced  her  that  trickery  was  im- 
possible, adds :  "  As  for  my  mother,  she  (at  first),  firmly  be- 
lieved it  to  be  rats,  and  sent  for  a  hora  to  blow  tliem  away. 
I  laughed  to  think  how  wisely  they  were  employed  who  were 
striving  half  a  day  to  fright  away  Jefirey  (for  that  name  I  gave 
it)  with  a  horn.  But  whatever  it  was,  I  perceived  it  could  be 
made  angry ;  for  from  that  time  it  was  so  outrageous,  there  was 
no  quiet  for  us  after  ten  o'clock  at  night.  ...  It  was 
more  loud  and  fierce,  if  any  one  said  it  was  rats  or  anything 
natural."  f 

It  "  could  be  made  angry,"  Emily  Wesley  said.  So,  probably, 
could  the  spirit  addre^ed  by  the  French  Bishop,  when  mistaken 
by  him  for  the  deviL  Or  that  spirit  might  have  departed  and 
another  suddenly  taken  its  place.  Abundant  facts  indicate 
(though,  in  advance  of  experience,  one  might  reject  such  an 
idea)  the  frequent  agency  of  a  somewhat  singular  class  o( 
spirits;  as  imps,  we  might  say,  of  frolic  and  misrule;  not 
wicked,  it  would  seem,  or,  if  wicked-,  restrained  from  inflicting 
serious  injury,  but,  as  it  were,  tricksy  elves,  sprites  full  of 
pranks  and  levities— a  sort  of  Pucka,— ^^  esprita  e^i^/les,"  as 
the  French  phrase  it;  or  as  the  Germans,  framing  an  epithet 
expressly  for  this  supposed  class  of  spirits,  have  expre^ised  it, 
" poller f/eisfer."  J 

Whether  the  Kev.  Charles  Beecher,  a  Congregational  clergy- 
man of  our  own  country,  has  had  any  experience  similar  to  that 

•  Meirunrs  of  t/ie-  WMey  Family,  "by  Adam  Giabke,  LL.D.,  F.A.S. ; 
London,  1843  ;  vol.  L  pp.  288,  289.  That,  also,  was  Mrs.  Wesley's 
final  opmioa.  All  tlio  details  wfll  bo  found  in  these  Memoirs,  pp.  345- 
291. 

f  Msiaoirs  of  tlia  Weslei/ Famdy,  vol.  i.vP-^n,  212. 

t  Footfalls  on  the  Bounilary  of  AnotJier  World,  p.  SI2.  Tor  ex- 
amples of  tUQ  agency  of  such  spirits  see  Book  iii.  chap.  3  of  that 
volume. 
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of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rennes,  I  Imow  not.  Cert^n  it  is,  ho 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  all  modem  spiritual  revealings  come 
through  the  Powers  of  Darkness,  and  that "  we  are  entering  on 
the  first  steps  of  a  career  of  demoniac  manifestations,  the  issues 
whereof  man  cannot  conjecture."  *  A  similar  mistake  was 
mode  in  Jerusalem  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  When  the 
people  witnessed  the  "signs  and  wonders"  wrought  hy  Jesus, 
they  "  were  amazed  and  said,  '  Is  not  this  the  son  of  David  ?  ' 
But  when  the  Pharisees  heard  it,  they  said,  "This  fellow  doth 
not  cast  out  devils  but  by  Beelzebub,  the  Prince  of  the 
devils.' "  f 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  suggested  itself  to  the  Pharisees, 
nor  to  Mr.  Beecher,  that  all  analogy  is  opposed  to  such  an  ex- 
planation of  spiritual  phenomena.  In  this  world  God  does  not, 
indeed,  shut  his  creatures  away  from  earthly  influences  tending 
to  deception  and  to  error.  But  the  good  is  the  rule  ;  the  evil 
(often  good  in  disguise)  is  hut  the  exception.  If  it  enter  into 
God's  economy  to  permit  evidences  aad  influences  to  come  over 
to  us  from  a  higher  pliaae  of  being,  are  we  to  believe  that  lie 
excludes  from  these  all  that  is  true  and  good,  and  suffers  only 
deceptions  and  false  teachings,  emanating  from  the  devil  aad 
his  angels,  to  reach  us?  Is  this  the  doing  of  a  Father,  whoso 
"  tender  mereiea  are  over  all  his  other  works  "  ?  If,  in  very 
deed,  such  were  the  Divine  plan,  then— adopting  the  lines  of  a 
modem  poet— 

"  Then  God  would  not  bo  what  this  bright 
And  glorious  universe  of  His— 
This  world  of  wisdom,  goodness,  light 
And  endlesg  love  proclaims— He  ia." 

If  -we  listen  to  sober  reason,  she  teaches  us  that,  as  from  this 
world,  so  from  the  other,  ther«  are  richly  furnished  to  us  the 
elements  of  truth  and  the  moans  of  happiness.     If  we  fail  to 

•  RirAew  of  SpiritiuU  Manifestations,  read  before  the  Consregationai 
Association  of  New  York  and  Brooldrn,  chap.  vii.  (p.  65  of  London  Ed. 
1853). 

t  Matthew  xii.  23,  24. 
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interpret  the  revealings  from  Heaven  or  to  avail  ourselves  o( 
the  teachings  from  earth,  it  Is  not  by  the  Divioo  fiat  except  so 
far  as  this,  that  God  has  mada  wisdom  and  peace  ohtainahle 
only  through  virtuous  exertion,  and  that  He  has  interposed  no 
iegis  to  protect  man  fi-om  the  natural  results  of  his  inexperience 
and  of  bis  misconceptions. 

The  foUowii^  table  may  be  useful  in  exhibiting,  in  a  general 
way,  the  main  varieties  of  religious  opinion  throughout  the 
Christian  world ;  and  the  position  which,  according  to  the  pre- 
ceding views,  modern  Spiritualism  occupies  among  them  : 


BELIEF   IN   CHRISTENDOM. 

I.  School  of  Secidarism,  namely : 

a.  Radical ;  Materialists  *  denying'  a  Hereafter. 
6.  Conservative:  Sceptics,  doubtiny  a  Hereafter. 

II.  School  of  Infdlihility,  namely : 

It.  Pure  :  Catholics,  including  Greek  and  Eastern  Churches, 
5,  Mixed :  Main  body  of  Proteatanta. 

III.  School  of  Spiritualism,  namely : 

a.  Exclusive :  Orthodox  Quakers  and  Swedanborgians,  retaining 
element  of  infiJlibUitj, 

b.  ITniversal :  Modorn  Epiphanists,  f  rejecting  element  o£  infal- 
libUity. 

In  ehicidation  of  tlie  above  table  I  offer  a  few  remarks. 

*  I  here  employ  the  term  maUnaUst  in  its  popular  sense,  to  mean  a 
person  wliohelievea  the  sonl  to  be  merely  a  quality  appertaining  to  our 
rital  esistenee  iere,  wMdi  can  have  no  existence  separate  from  the 
body,  and  whicb  ceases  to  be  as  soon  as  earthly  life  is  extinct. 

Whether,  m  scientitic  strictness,  materialism  must  be  taken  to  mean 
a  doctrine  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  immortahty  of  the  eoui,  T  need 
not  here  stop  to  inquire. 

t  For  a  new  occasion  I  may  be  allowed  to  coin  oji  appropriate  word. 
Spiritual  Epiplianwl  accurately  des^nates  a  believer  in  spiritual  appear 
aJices  or  manifertationa. 
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(I.)  I  employ  the  term  Seculcmsvi,  rather  than  that  of 
Jlationidism,  as  more  correctly  designating  the  creed  of  those 
who  believe  it  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  that  we  i-estrict  our 
attention  to  secular  affairs  and  phyaieal  studies,  and  that  we 
refrain  from  the  investigation  of  religion,  seeing  tliat  man  can 
find  no  solid  ground  for  any  spiritual  belief.  Rationalism  ia 
not  so  much  a  creed  as  a  cast  of  thought.* 

The  age  of  radical  Secularism  is  passing  away :  it  has,  at  the 
present  day,  no  distinguished  leader ;  ajid  p'robably  never  wiU 
have  again.  If  a  second  Calvin  is  impoasible,  so  also  is  a  sec- 
ond "Voltaire. 

On  the  other  hand,  conservative  Secularism,  seeking  religious 
rest  but  finding  none,  is  steadily  increasing.  It  includes  withiu 
its  ranks  some  of  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  of  our  day, 
large  numbers  from  the  medical  and  legal  professions  and 
among  politicians  ;  together  with  some  worthy  and  respected 
divines.f      Especially   among  English   artisans  and   working 

*  Lecky  defines  it  to  be  "  a  bias  of  reasonmg  which  hna  during-  the 
last  three  centuries  gxiined  a  marked  ascendency  in  Europe.  .  .  . 
It  leads  men  on  all  occasions  to  subordinate  dogmatio  theology  to  the 
dictate?  ot  reason  and  of  conscience,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
greatly  to  restrict  its  inflaence  upon  life.  It  predisposes  men,  in  his- 
tory, to  attribute  all  kinds  of  ptenomcna  to  natural  rather  than  mirac- 
nlous  canses  ;  in  theology,  to  esteem  succeedmg  systems  the  expressions 
of  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  that  rehgions  sentiment  which  is  planted 
in  all  men ;  and,  in  ethics,  to  regard  is  d  itiei  only  those  which  con- 
science reveals  to  be  such."— .History  of  ICatu  nalam  m  Mivrope,  y<A  i. 
pp.  16,  17(of  NewTorkBd.). 

f  A  few  years  siucelhad  along-,  qtuetcoQveroitioa  with  a  Bishop,  who 
is  held  in  draervedly  high  estimation  by  the  orthodoi  body  of  Christiaiis 
to  which  he  belonga.  He  introduced  the  subject  of  modem  Spiiitual- 
ism.  and  I  asked  him  in  what  light  he  r^arded  its  phenomena.  He 
cnsivered  frankly  and  satisfactorily.  Evidences  of  infidelity,  he  siud, 
were  multiplying  among  us :  he  had  lately  heard  a  professor  of  Har- 
yaid  College  express  the  opinion  that  three-fourths  of  the  scientific 
men  of  our  day  are  unbelievers,  and  that  scepticism  ia  beginning  to  in- 
trude amor^  the  dei^.  He  told  me  that  he  himself,  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore, had  visited  the  death-bed  ot  an  aged  brother  in  the  ministry;  a 
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classes  generally,  this  passive  phase  of  irreligion  has,  of  lata 
years,  made  rapid  strides.* 

man  who  had  devoted  a  long  hfe,  with  rare  faithfulnea^,  to  the  duties 
of  bis  profession.  As  they  spoke  of  the  evideaces  of  Christisnity  a 
Bha^e  of  sadness  passed  over  the  dying  man's  face  :  "  Ah  !  Bishop,"  he 
eaid,  "the  proof,  the  proof  1     If  we  only  had  it!  " 

These  and  similar  esperienoes  had  led  the  Bishop  to  holieve  that  the 
evidences  of  a  future  life  which  satisfied  our  ancestors  are  insufficient 
to  conyince  some  of  the  most  honest  and  able  of  theh  descendants. 
Loolimg  around  for  the  remedy,  he  had  asked  himself  if  it  would  not, 
in  God's  good  time,  be  vouchsafed.  "  I  look  ansioasly,"  he  added,  "  to 
Spiritualism  and  its  phenomena  for  the  answer." 

•  The  British  government,  alive  to  a  sense  of  the  iraport-int  aid  which 
civUization  may  derive  from  accurate  statistics,  employed,  in  making 
out  the  Cennus  of  1851,  a  staff  of  forty  thousand  persons,  and  obtained, 
incidentallj  much  valuable  information  on  religious  matters.  The 
results  are"  condensed  in  an  official  Keport  on  Bdigious  WoreMp  made, 
m  1853,  to  the  Registrar- General.  The  Keporber  states  (p.  58)  that 
whUe  among  the  upper  elaases  in  Er^land  and  Wales  "  a  regular  ehuroh- 
attendanco  is  now  ranked  among  the  recc^uized  proprieties  o£  life,"  it 
is  the  great  body  of  the  people  who  chiefly  absent  themselves  from 
public  worship.  He  goes  on  to  say,  aa  to  artisans  and  other  workmen  : 
"  From  whatever  cause,— in  them  or  in  the  mamier  of  their  treatment 
by  religious  bodies— it  is  sadly  certain  that  this  vast,  inteU^cnt,  and 
growmgly  importtmt  section  of  our  countrymen  is  thoroi^hly  estranged 
from  our  rel^ous  institutions  iu  their  present  aspect.  .  .  .  Proba- 
bly the  prevalence  of  injlddity  has  been  eiaggomted,  if  the  word  be 
taken  in  its  popular  meaning,  as  implying  some  degree  of  intellectual 
effort  and  decision ;  but,  no  doubt,  a  great  extent  of  negative,  inert  in- 
dlEerence  prevails,  tho  practical  effects  of  which  are  much  the  same. 
There  ia  a  sect,  originated  recently,  adherenta  to  a  f^j^stcm  called 
"  Secularism  ;"  the  principle  tenet  being  that,  as  the  fact  of  a  future 
life  is  (in  theh  view)  at  aU  events  susceptible  of  some  dej^ree  of  doubt, 
while  tiie  fact  and  the  necessities  of  a  present  life  are  matters  of  direct 
sensation,  it  is  therefore  prudent  to  attend  exclusively  to  the  concerns 
of  that  existence  which  is  certain  and  immediate — not  wasting  energies 
required  for  present  duties  by  a  preparation  for  remote,  and  merely 
possible,  contingencies.  This  is  tiio  creed  which  probably  with  most 
exactness  indicates  the  faith  which,  virtnally  though  not  professedly,  ia 
entertained  by  the  masses  of  our  working  population."— fi^i-i  on 
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(11.)  Except  ia  restricting  the  attribute  of  infallibility  to  the 
Cburch  speaking  through  CEcuraenical  Councils,  and  in  steadily 
rejecting  the  supremacy  of  the  Koman  Pontiff,*  the  variations 
in  doctrine  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  branches  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  are  non-essential ;  consisting  chiefly  in  this,  that, 
while  admitting  church  traditioos,  the  seven  sacraments,  a  mild 
phase  of  original  sin,  and  an  intermediate  state,  the  OrienUl 
Churches  scruple  about  a  Purgatory  with  flames  and  the  efficacy 
of  private  inasses  for  the  dead,  f  and  (dropping  the  filioque  of 
the  Council  of  Constantinople)  hold  that  the  Holy  Ghost  pi-o- 
cceds  from  the  Father  only. 

With  variances  in  doctrine  so  inconsiderable,  the  Greek  and 
Eoman  Churches,  after  their  eight  centuries  of  separation, 
might,  in  a  toleraot  age  like  this,  have  united  their  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  millions  of  believers  in  one  vast,  harmonious 
body,  had  the  present  Pope  but  pursued  a  conciHatory  line  of 
poUcy.  A  few  timely  concessions  to  the  spirit  of  the  age 
would,  at  this  juncture,  have  incalculably  sti-engthened  the 
Papa]  influence.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  In  December,  1867, 
the  Austriim  Government  passed  a  law  declaring  freedom  of  re- 
ligious opinion,  with  libeity  of  the  press;  and  granting  to  all 

HeMgioug  Worg/iip  made  bj  HoBiCB  Mann,  barrister  of  Lincohi's  Inn, 
to  the  Registrar  General,  under  date  December  8,  1853. 

For  a  Ktatempnt,  from  the  same  Census,  of  the  average  attendance 
at  chnreh  or  chaiiel  as  BRcettained  on  a  particular  Sunday  aU  over 
Eng-land  and  Wales,  bhomng  how  small  that  attendance  is,  especiaUy  in, 
free-seated  e/mrc/i^,  see  note  on  preceding  page  159. 

*  As  to  the  tenets  of  the  Greek  Chnreh,  Mosheim  aays :  '■  The  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  decrees  of  the  first  seven  (Ecumenical  Councils  arc 
acknowledged  by  the  Greeks  as  the  role  of  their  faith.  It  is  received, 
however,  as  a  maiim  established  by  long  custom,  that  no  private  per- 
son has  a  right  to  explam,  for  hunself  or  others,  either  the  declarations 
of  Scripture,  or  the  decisions  of  these  Councils  ;  and  that  the  Patriartl, 
with  his  brethren,  are  alone  authorized  to  consult  tbese  oracles  and  de- 
clare their  meaning."— Mosheim  ;  Ecel  Hisf^  iii.  488,  484, 

t  Thus  incurring  the  anathema  of  Rome  :  "  Si  q^  dixerit  Misaaa 
sacrificmm   .   .    .    non  pro  defunctis  offerri  debere  :  anathema  sit."— 
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Bocts  the  right  of  eatablishmg  schools  and  colleges  and  of  teaeli- 
in-  their  ovm  tenets  there.  This  was  followed,  in  May,  1SC8, 
hy  another  statute,  legalizing  civil  marri^,  and  transferring 
from  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  civil  authorities  the  general 
supervision  of  pnhlic  instrncUon.  This  enlightened  poUcy 
proved  deadly  offence  at  Eome.  The  Pope  delivered  an  Allo- 
cution (June  2,  1868),  in  which  ho  took  occasion  to  "  reprove 
and  coudenm  those  abominable  laws,"  as  in  flagrant  conti-adic- 
tion  to  the  Catholic  religion,  the  power  of  the  Apostolic  Sea 
and  "natural  rigl.t  itself;"  and  went  on  to  declare  the  md 
laws  null  and  void.  Austria  replied  that  the  Holy  See  was 
extending  its  strictures  to  objects  not  within  its  jurisdiction; 
and  added:  "  We  shall  none  the  less  persevere  in  the  way  we 
have  begun."     A  powerful  empire  virtually  lost  by  this  ! 

Then  followed  the  Council  of  the  Vatic  in  To  this  the  Patn 
archs  and  Bii,hops  ot  the  G.eek  Churcli  weie,  indeed,  invited  , 
but  the  invitation  w«  CDupled  with  the  odiom  lemmder  that 
their  Church,  m  seceding  fiom  that  of  Bomo,  had  been  se 
dueed  "bj  the  infernal  atts  and  machinations  of  him  who 
plotted  in  Hewen  the  hist  schism  ,  m  i  lam  teims,  that  they 
—the  said  Patriarchs  and  Bishops— were,  so  long  ■w  they  le 
mained  maubordinate  to  Papal  authority,  the  spiritual  agents 
of  the  De^  il, 

Protestants,  too,  were  exhorted  to  return  to  the  ancient  fold  ; 
but  what  availed  exhortation  or  invitation  to  them  from  an 
Ecclesiastical  Sovereign  who,  as  we  have  seen,*  set  out  by  an- 
nouncing that  he  himself  was  infallible  and  that  aJl  the  dogmas 
he  might  dictate  were  "  In-eformable ;  "  following  this  up  by  a 
curse  denounced  against  all  who  should  prosecute  scientific  re- 
searches beyond  the  limits  of  Eoman  Catholic  permission. 

But  for  these  capital  errors,  the  "  Holy  Catholic  Church  " 
mi^ht  not  only  have  reclaimed  tlie  Eastern  branch,  but  possi- 
bly have  added  twenty  miUions  more  to  her  adherents ;  thus 
massing  three  hundred  milHon  souls  under  her   ecclesiastical 


*  See  preceding  p;^  41 
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standard :  for  one  of  the  Protestant  sects  has  recently  made 
certain  advances  (which  have  been  favorably  met)  to  the  Ori- 
ental branch  of  Catholicism. 

In  the  year  1807,  the  Pan-Anglicaji  Synod  caused  to  be 
transmitted,  through  the  Ai-chbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  the 
Patriarchs  and  Bishops  of  the  Greek  Church,  a  Pastoral  Let- 
ter, setting  forth  the  faith  of  ike  Anglican  Church  and  express- 
ing, in  general  terms,  a  wish  to  harmonize  and  a  hope  "  that 
there  may  be  '  one  flock  and  one  shepherd.'  "  This  being  re- 
ceived favorably  and  with  profound  respect,  by  the  Prelates  of 
the  Greek  Church,  *  was  followed  up,  in  the  Convocation  of 
Cantei'bury,  assembled  Jwly  4,  1S68,  by  a  Report  declaring  the 
object  to  be,  not  a  submissioo  of  either  Church  to  the  other, 
nor  a  modification  of  their  respective  services  so  as  to  conform, 
but"  simply  the  m  tual  ackno  lel^ent  that  all  Churcheswliidi 
are  one  in  the  possess  on  of  a  t  ue  Ej  scopate  one  in  sacraments 
and  one  in  tl  e  r  c  eed  a  bv  tl  Ptr  nion  in  their  common 
Lord,  bound  to  receive  one  anotl  ei  in  full  communion  in 
prayers  and  sac  aments  a^  members  of  the  same  household  of 
faith."  The  Con  oc' tion  a  cc]  ting  tl  s  Eeport,  instnicted 
its  President  to  open  negot  ations  with  the  Eastern  Patriarcha 
and  Metropolit  n  th  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  such 
relations. 

A  movement  among  oursel  es  in  sympathy  with  this  and  re- 
sembling the  T  -actar  an  i^itat  on  which  o  ig  nate<t  at  Oxford  in 
1833,  f    has    already    produced    considerable   excitement.      Its 

*  The  Rev.  Mr,  Williams,  an  Eagliali  clergyman,  stated,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  "Eastern  Churci Compuny  "  held  iiil8(i7,  that  hehadconverBcd 
with  the  Patriarchs  of  Constaatinople,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  who  had 
expressed  their  entire  approbation  of  the  iiuion  ;  that  the  Patriarch  of 
Antioch  proposed  to  establish  a  school  with  a  Professor  of  English,  as 
preparation  for  it,  and  that  the  Metropolitan  of  Scio  had  declared  to 
him  his  conviction  that  the  time  for  such  a  union  had  arrived. — See 
Sc/iem's  Ecdcda^tiad  Almnnae,  I8(i9,  pp.  SJi,  34. 

f  Lecky  says  of  the  English.  Tractatian  movement:  "It  produced 
a  defection  which  was  quite  unparalleled  in  magnitude  Bince  that  which 
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cbaracl«r  may  be  gleaned  from  a  pamphlet- volume  of  sermons 
delivered  three  years  since  by  Dr.  Ewer,  Rector  of  Christ 
Church,  New  York;  in  which  fclie  ground  taken  is  that  tha 
Episcopal  Church  always  has  been  a  branch  of  the  one  Holy 
Catholic  Church,*  infallible  f  and  blessed  with  Apostolic  succes- 
sion :  denying,  however,  tile  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Poatiff, 
holding  each  brancJi  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Latin,  Greek,  or 
Anglican,  to  be  inilependent ;  and  admitting  that  extrinsic 
abuses  had  overtaken  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  title  of  Dr. 
Ewer's  second  sermon,  The  Anglican  Church  not  Protestant, 
sufBciently  marks  the  position  which  its  author  assumes. 

The  later  developmenta  from  Rome  evidently  destroy  all 
hope  of  Catholic  union  except  between  the  Greek  and  Anglican. 
Churches;  and  thus,  by  lack  of  temper  and  judgment  on  the 
part  of  her  most  powerful  branch,  the  School  of  Infallibility 
has  lost  the  golden  opportunity  of  a  gigantic  union.  Is  there 
not  a  great  truth  underlying  the  text  that  God  maketh  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him  ? 

I  have  alreadyj  noticed  an  enlightened  movement  in  the 
Anglican  Church  ;  a  movement  opposed  to  Literalism :  opposed 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Miraculous;  opposed,  in  a  general  way, 
to  the  dicta  of  the  Infallible  School.  It  is  steadily  gaining 
ground  and  has  evidently  the  virtual  support  of  the  British 
Government.     Ixs    leaders   have   all   maintained   their  official 

had  taken  place  under  the  Stuarts  ;  and  which,  unlike  the  former  move- 
ment, was  alk^ther  uninfluenced  by  sordid  considerations."— itoiiore- 
)^i»n,  in  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 

*  Dr.  Ewer  appeals  to  the  ApostlQS'  Creed,  forming  part  of  the  Even- 
ing Service  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  wherein  we  read  :  "  I  believe  iu 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  Communion  of  Saints, 
etc."  In  that  which  is  WicasionaEy  substituted  for  it  the  words  are  : 
"  I  believe  in  One  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church," 

f  "The  very  infallibility  of  the  Bible  demands  the  iufallibility  of 
the  Church ;  the  two  stand  or  fall  tt^ther." — Serinom  on.  Hie  FaUurt 
of  ProteatanUara  and  on,  GatJuiUeity,  by  the  Rev.  Ferdinand  C.  Ewer, 
S.T.D.,Kectorof  Christ  Church,  New  Ymk :  aermon  ji  p.  34. 
%  See  preceding  page  ISO. 
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stiindjug  and  one  of  its  ablest  esponenta  has  become  Bishop  of 
Exeter, 

The  sis  or  seven  million  Jews  scattered  over  the  world  must 
be  included  in  the  School  of  Infallibility. 

Of  tho  more  liberal  class  of  Protestants  many,  retaining 
their  denominational  position,  but  rejecting  infallibity,  have  be- 
come Spiritualists,  So  also  have  not  a  few  Catholics.  But  the 
largest  accession  to  the  ranks  of  the  Spiritualists  has  been  from 
the  School  of  Secularism. 

(III).  Two  hundred  years  ago  there  sprang  up  a  remarkable 
sect.  The  people  called  Qua/cera  were  the  Spiritualists  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Their  Luther  was  George  Fox,  and  their 
Calvin  was  Robert  Barclay,  a  man  of  some  distinction,  who 
was  appointed  Giovernor  of  New  Jersey.*  Barclay's  "Apology" 
was  as  much  the  acknowledged  text-book  for  the  Quakerism  ol 
his  day,  as  was  Calvin's  "  Institutes "  the  code  of  sixteenth- 
century  Protestantism. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  this  people  was  that  an  inward, 
saving  light,  or  spirit  of  truth,  promised  by  Christ,  and  emanat- 
ing immediately  from  God,  is  the  supreme  rule  of  faith ;  this 
light,  or  spirit,  coming  to  all  men  who  resist  it  not,  and  moving 
them  to  virtue  and  good  works.f    To  the  Heathen  and  the  Gen- 

'  In  1683 ;  Irat  he  serred  by  depaty  only. 

t  The  AfdojUj  (A,D,  1675),  comprehecdiiig;  fifteen  Propoaitlona 
(Theses  Theoli^cte),  and  copious  commentaries  thereon,  was  originally 
written  in  Latin,  bat  afterward  translated  by  its  author  into  Engllali, 
and  by  others  into  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Dutch.  I  quote  fconi 
an  American  reprint  of  Barclay's  English  version,  Philadelphia,  1805  ; 

' '  The  testimony  of  the  Spirit  is  that  alone  by  which  the  trae  knowl- 
edge of  God  has  been,  ia,  and  can  be  only  revealed.  ...  By  the 
revelation  of  the  same  Spirit  He  hath  manifested  Himself  all  along  unto 
the  sons  of  men,  both  patriarchs,  prophets,  aiiid  apostles ;  which  revela- 
tions of  God,  by  the  Spirit,  whether  by  outward  voices  and  appearances, 
dreams,  or  inward  objective  manifestations  in  the  heart,  were  of  old  the 
formal  object  of  their  faith,  and  remain  yet  so  to  be." — ProptWiiiora  ii., 
P.U. 
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tiles  of  old,  as  to  us  of  to-(iay,  this  personal  revelation  has  been 
given  ;  and  ail  who  have  acted  up  to  the  light  within,  even 
though  they  had  never  heard  of  Christ,  are  thereby  justified  and 
saved.* 

Barclay  alleges  that  this  inward  light  never  contradicts 
cither  natural  reason  or  Scripture;  the  teachings  of  Christ  and 
bis  apostles  being  a  declaration  by  the  Spirit,  and  to  be  rever- 
enced accordingly.  Nevertheless,  the  light  within  is,  to  each 
man,  the  primary  law,  while  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  esteemed 
a  Becondary  rule  on!y.| 

A  singular  element  pervaded  this  faith.  It  ignored  the 
lively,  the  humorous,  the  esthetic;  ic  forbade,  not  plays  and 
dancing  alone,  but  music,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental.  It 
interdicted  all  games,  sports,  pastimes ;  even  laughter  and  j  est ; 
holding  the  fear  of  God  to  be  the  proper  recreation  of  man  ; 
and  restricting  "  lawful  divertisements  "  to  visiting,  reading 
history,  speaking  soberly  of  past  or  present  events,  gardening, 
geometrical  and  mathematical  studies,  and  the  like.  Adopting 
Calvin's  sumptuary  principles,  it  enjoined  grave  simplicity  and 
strict  economy  in  dress,  and  declared  that  for  Christian  women 
to  plait  their  hair  or  wear  ornaments  was  unlawful.J 

•  "Both  Jew  nnd  Gentile,  Scythian  or  Barbarian,  of  whatever 
country  or  kindred,  .  .  .  may  corae  to  walk  in  this  light  and  be 
saved." — pp.  300,  210,  "The  outward  knowIe<^e  of  Christ's  death 
and  sufferings  ...  we  willingly  confess  to  be  very  profitable  and 
comfortable,  but  not  absolutely  needful  unto  such  from  whom  God 
himself  hath  withheld  it  "—Prop  vi   p   13? 

f  ' '  The  Scriptures  of  truth  are  only  a  declaration  of  the 

fountain,  nnd  not  the  fonntjm  itielf  therefore  they  are  not  to  be  es- 
teemed the  principal  ground  of  all  truth  and  knowledge,  Qor  yet  the 
iidequato  primary  rule  of  faith  and  manners:  nevertheless,  as  that 
which  givoth  a  true  and  fa  thful  tnttimonv  of  the  first  foundation,  they 
are  and  may  be  esteemed  a  tecondarv  rule    — Prop.  jii. ,  p.  81. 

%  "  Gaines  and  sports,  plays,  dancing,  .  .  .  consist  not  with  the 
grsvity  and  godly  fear  which  the  Gospel  calls  for." — pp.  550,  556. 
"  As  to  their  artiEciaJ  music,  either  by  oi^ans  or  other  instruments  oi 
voice,  we  have  neither  example  nor  precept  for  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment."— p.  423.      "Laughing,  sporting,  jesting,  etc.,  is  not  Christian 
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The  first  outbreak  of  Quakerism  was  powerful :  despite  bitter 
perscoution,  it  spread  rapidly  and  to  remote  regions.  But,  for 
many  years,  it  has  been  stationary  or  declining ;  the  total  Qumbei 
of  Quakers  throughout  the  world  not  exceeding  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  :  of  whom  four-fiftha  inhabit  the  United 
States.* 

This  phase  of  Spiritualism  has  its  strong  points  and  its  weak 
ones ;  in  virtue  of  the  first  it  made  way  and  prospered ;  by 
reason  of  the  last  it  suffered  arrest  and  decay. 

It  asserted,  in  unqualified  terms,  liberty  of  coQScience  for  all 
men  ;  |  it  declared  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  a  finality ;  it  sub- 
ordinated the  old-written  Word  to  the  Spiritual  revealings 
daily  vouchsafed  to  mankind:  daring  opinions  these;  a  noble 
stand  for  the  day  in  which  they  were  announced.  But  it 
fell,  in  a  measure,  into  the  old  error  of  the  infallible;  for  it 
held  that  the  light  within,  guided  by  which  the  Evangelists 
liberty  nor  hatmlesa  mirth."— p.  599.  "  The  fear  of  God  ia  the  lieet 
recreation." — p,  554.  "Lawful  divertisemeata "  are  "for  friends  to 
visit  one  another ;  to  hear  or  read  history ;  to  epeaJc  soberly  of  the 
present  or  past  tranaactiona ;  to  follow  after  gardening- ;  to  use  geoniet- 
riail  ivod  mathematical  esperimenta,  and  such  other  things."— pp.  554, 
555,  "  Christian  women  ought  not  to  use  the  plaiting  of  hair  or  orna- 
ments, etc.  ;  for  the  Apostle  (1  Peter  iij.  3,  4)  condemns  the  ose  of 
them  asimlairfal." — p.  549. 

•  In  an  elaborate  paper  (published  1869)  in  the  Wentimnster  Heciein, 
entitled  "  Tho  Quakers,"  and  evidently  written  by  one  friendly  to  the 
eect,  the  writer  saya  :  "  At  the  present  time  there  are  not  more  than 
14,000  Quakers  in  Great  Britain,  and  3,000  in  Ireland ;  and  they  have 
at  no  time  esceedod  60,000.  There  aro  scarcely  any  to  be  found  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 

Adopting  their  own  estimate,  as  given  in  Sehem's  Ecdmaalienl  Year 
Book  (for  1860,  page  83),  there  are  100,000  Quakers  m  the  United 
States ;  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania  (33,000),  Indiana  (30,000),  Ohio  (14,000j, 
and  New  York  (lO.OOD). 

The  total  throughout  the  world  seems  to  fall  short  of  '  35,000. 

I  "  The  forcing  of  men's  consciences  ia  contrary  to  sound  reason  and 
the  very  law  of  nature.  .  .  .  The  conscience  of  man  is  the  seat 
and  throne  of  God,  of  which  God  is  the  alone  proper  and  infallible 
jadge," — Apology,  pp.  503,  .'ill. 
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and  Apostles  ■wrote,  and  which  comos  to-day  to  every  man  who 
will  seet  and  receive,  is  adirect  revelation  from  God ;  therefore, 
ill  all  its  teachings,  unen'inglytrue.  Hence  great  confusion  of 
ideas.  For  truth  must  always  be  consistent  with  itself :  but  if, 
at  any  time,  the  light  within  assent  not  to  every  word  of  Scrip- 
ture, then  one  or  other  must  be  at  fiiult ;  and  this  discordance, 
in  point  of  fact,  does  happen. 

Thus  the  alternative  presented  itself,  to  Quaker  teachers,  either 
to  aJmit  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  iniallihle,  or  else  to  assume 
as  to  every  man  who  dissented  from  any  portion  whatever  of 
the  written  "Word,  that  he  had  not  received  the  true  light.  But 
this  last,  making  man  the  arbiter  of  his  neighbor's  conscience, 
is  a  direct  denial  of  religious  libei-ty — in  other  words,  it  sub- 
verts the  very  foundation  of  the  original  Quaker  faith. 

The  practical  result  has  been  that  the  orthodox  portion  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  clinging  to  the  literal  infiillibility  of  the 
Biblical  Kecord  and  directly  violating  not  only  the  great  tenet 
of  their  foundei-s,  but  the  express  words  of  Jesus,  "  Judge 
not,  that  ye  be  not  judged" — now  disown  all  those  who  "  deny 
the  divinity  of  Christ  or  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures." 
They  require  their  members  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
miraculously  conceived ;  that  we  havo  remission  of  sins  through 
his  blood,  that  he  was  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world  and 
now  sits,  as  Mediator  between  God  and  Man,  at  God's  right 

But,  of  course,  a  Spiritual  kingdom  thus  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand.  And  its  decay  has  been  hastened  by  the 
undue  importance  it  attached  to  trifles,  and  its  narrow-minded 
condemnation  of  innocent  gayety  and  wholesome  amusements. 
Many  of  the  liberal  or  Hicksite  branch  of  the  Society  have 
become  Spiritualists. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  Spiritualism  appeared  under  the 

'  Article  Quakers,  American  Cyclopedia,  vol.  siiL  This  article  waa 
furnished  to  tbe  Cyclopedia  as  an  authorized  exposition  of  orthodox 
Quaker  doctrine  at  the  present  d:iy. 
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form  of  iSwedenborffianUm.  From  Quakerism  to  Swedeniiorg 
ianiam  was  a  great  advance. 

Fox  and  Barclay  did  not  recognize  communion  with  the 
spirits  of  tho  departed,  rigidly  adheriug  to  the  doctrine  of  agtncy 
direct  from  God :  thoy  still  held  to  the  old  Miltonian  idea  of 
angola  created  such  and  of  a  personal  Devil ;  believed  in  a  day 
of  judgmeot  on  which,  by  the  fiat  of  their  Creator,  one  portion 
of  mankind  was  consigned  to  happiness,  another  to  misery  ;  re- 
garded the  nesfc  phase  of  existence  as  a  life  without  variety  of 
duties  or  of  enjoyments,  and  without  progress^ — a  life  with  but 
one  avocation  for  ea«h  of  its  denizens — the  constant  exercise  of 
woi^liip  for  the  good,  the  perpetual  endurance  of  torment  for 
the  wicked. 

But  Emanuel  Swedenborg  taught  that  men,  in  this  world, 
can  have  communion  with  spirita  in  the  next,  which  commun- 
ion is  reliable  and  valuable  or  mischievous  and  misleading,  ac 
cording  as  men  ai'C  sensual  and  worldly-minded  or  the  reverse ; 
like  attracting  its  like  from  the  world  of  spirits  :  *  that  there 
are  no  angels,  created  such,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  of  course 
no  fallen  angels,  nor  any  Satan,  Prince  of  Hell ;  self-love  being 
the  only  Devil :  f  that  men  carry  with  them  to  the  next  world 

*  To  the  Ecv.  Arvid  Pereliua  Swedeuboi^  said,  "  that  every  maa 
might  have  the  same  spiritual  privileges  as  himself,  but  the  tnie  hia- 
drauce  is,  the  ecnsua!  state  into  which  mankind  has  fallen. "  To  his 
friend  Eobsahm;  "A  man  lays  himself  open  to  grievous  errors  who 
tries,  by  barely  natural  powers,  to  explore  spiritu-t!  things. "  Wilkin- 
son., ODe  of  his  best  biographers,  aumsnp  his  views  on  this  subject  thus; 
"  The  reason  of  the  danger  of  man,  as  at  present  coostitnted,  speaking 
with  spirits,  is,  that  we  are  all  in  association  with  our  likes,  and  being 
full  of  evil,  these  similar  spirits,  oonld  we  face  them,  would  but  con- 
firm us  in  our  own  state  and  views. " — Wilkinson  :  Emanud  Saeden- 
horg,  aBhgra^!/,  London,  1849  r  pp.  150,  335. 

f  "  There  does  not  exist,  in  the  universal  heaven,  a  single  angel  who 
was  created  such  from  the  first,  nor  any  devil  in  Hell  who  was  created 
an  angel  of  ligtit  and  afterwards  cast  down  thither :  but  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, both  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  are  derived  from  the  hnman  race. 
.  .■  .  The  falsity  of  evil  and  Satan  are  one."  — Swbdesbqbo: 
Heaven  and  Hell,  London  Ed.  of  1831,  pp.  13G,  33.  "  There  is  no  par 
10* 
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the  leading  cliaracteristics  which  distinguished  them  here ;  * 
that  Heaven  is  reached,  not  by  feith  nor  by  baptism,  but  by  a 
pure  love  of  truth  and  goodness ;  f  that  love  towaid  God  and 
the  neighbor  comprises  all  Divine  truth  ;  J  that  there  exists  an 
intermediate  state,  which  men  enter  very  soon  after  death, 
where  they  have  free  liberty  of  choice  cither  to  walk  in  the 
paths  which  lead  thenco  to  Heaven,  or  to  follow  those  which 
conduct  to  Hell :  §  that  God  rewards  no  one  with  Heaven,  nor 
consigns  any  one  to  Hell ;  each  spirit  being  attracted  to  one  re- 
gion or  to  the  other,  according  to  its  ruling  loves,  just  as  men 
and  women  in  this  world  are  drawn  by  their  dominant  desires, 
some  to  virtuous  associates,  others  to  the  companionship  of  the 
wicked :  [[  that  all  sufferings  in  the  nest  world  are  self-inflicted ; 
self-love  and  worldly-mindedness  ruling  there  and  constituting 
Hell  and  its  flames  :  T  and,  finally,  that  the  duties  and  occupa- 

tioulac  Davil  that  ia  Lord  in  Hal!';  but  self-love  ia  ho  called."- — Swb- 
DBNBORa  r  Dieine  Pravide/toe,  London  Ed.  of  1857,  p.  303. 

•  "  The  nilmg-  affection  or  love  of  every  man  remains  with,  him  after 
death,  and  ia  not  extirpated  to  eternity." — Hmven  anS  Sell,  p.  167. 

f  "'  Heaven  is  not  imparted  to  anyone  by  baptism,  nor  yet  by  faith. 
,  .  .  All  reach  lleaven  who  have  loved  truth  and  gwod  for  their  own 
Bs.'ks."—IIeai:eii  and  SeS,  pp.  147,  157. 

i  ' '  Love  to  the  Lord  and  love  toward  the  ne^hbor  comprehend  in 
themselves  all  divino  truths.  "—flBaned  ajid  IleU,  p.  10. 

§  "  The  world  of  spirits  is  stationed  in  the  midst  between  Heaven 
and  Hell.  ...  All  are  left  to  their  liberty  anoh  as  they  enjoyed 
while  in  the  world.  .  .  .  Spirits  that  are  good  walk  in  the  ways 
which  tend  toward  Heaven;  while  spirits  that  arc  evil  walk  in  the 
ways  that  tend  toward  M.el]."^JIeave!t  and  HeS,  p.  313. 

I  Swedenborg  expressed  himself  on  this  Babject  to  Bobsahm  thus: 
' '  When  men  first  come  into  the  spiritmal  world,  no  one  thinks  of  any- 
thing but  the  happincsa  of  Heaven,  or  the  misery  of  Hell,  Soon  the 
good  spirits  come  to  him  and  instruct  him  where  he  is ;  and  he  is  then 
left  to  follow  his  own  inclinations,  which  lead  him  to  the  plaee  where 
he  remains  forever." — Emtwud  Swedeiiborg,  a  Biography,  p.  103. 

IT  ' '  Not  any,  the  smallest  portion,  of  the  punishments  which  spirits 
undergo  comes  from  the  Lord  ;  bub  all  of  it  from  evil  itself.  .  .  , 
SelEdove  and  the  love  of  the  world  .     .     .     reign  in  the  hells  and  also 
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tions  of  Heaven  are  not  restricted  to  a  aingle  rito,  but  arc  man- 
ifold and  various,  it  being  a  world  of  activity,  of  progress,  and 
"f  uses ;  *  and  that  human  affcctious,  alike  to  God  and  to  hia 
creatures,  are  transferred  thither,  graciously  to  blossom  and  ex- 
pand into  more  than  earthly  beauty  and  purity,  and  to  make 
tho  happiness  of  that  genial  paradise  for  evermoro.f 

Grand  conceptions  these !  wonderful  conceptions,  to  have 
come  to  us  from  the  frigid  North,  through  a  government  Asses- 
sor of  Mines,  J  more  than  a  century  ago.  Golden  conceptions 
which,  had  they  been  laid  before  the  world  unmixed  with  dross 
and  in  a  lucid,  concise,  practical  manner,  might  already  have 
worked  no  small  revolution  in  Christian  creeds.  But  what  has 
bsen  their  fate? 

Though  Swedenborgwasaman  of  distinction,  highly  connected, 
in  fiivor  with  his  government,  invited  to  the  royal  table  and  re- 
garded with  respect,  in  his  own  country,  both  by  ecclesiastics, 
nobles,  and  men  of  science,  §  yet,  at  the  outset,  Quakerism  (re- 
constitute them.  .  .  .  Infernal  fire,  or  the  fire  of  Hell,  ia  the  love 
of  self  and  of  the  world." — Hewan  and  HiM,  pp.  985,  390,  398. 

*  "  The  oooupatiOQs  tliat  exist  ia  the  HeaTena  .  .  .  are  innu- 
merable and  vary,  aiao,  according  to  the  offices  of  the  various  societies. 
.  .  ,  Every  one,  there,  performs  some  use ;  for  the  Lord's  kingdom 
is  a,  kingdom  of  uses." — Ilsaoen  and  Hsli,  p.  181. 

f  '■  AH  deUghta  flow  from  love.  .  .  .  The  delights  of  the  sonl 
or  of  the  spirit  all  flow  from  love  to  the  Lord  and  toward  the  neighhor. 
.  .  .  In  proportion  as  these  two  loves  are  received  ,  .  .  the  sool 
is  turned  away  from  the  world  toward  Heaven, " — Ilea'cen,  and  IMC, 
p.  385. 

j:  Swedeaborg-,  eminent  as  a  man  of  science,  diaohai^d  durir^  thir- 
ty-one years,  the  office  of  Aaseasor  of  the  Board  of  Mines,  under  tho 
Swedish  government.  In  1T47,  giving  himself  np  to  spiritual  studies, 
he  resigned  the  olfioe ;  but  King  Frederick,  in  eonsideratioa  of  his  serv- 
ices, continued  the  full  salary  during  his  life. 

§  Swedonborg  waa  a  soa  o£  the  Bishop  of  Wcstrogothia,  aad  was 
brother-m-law  of  the  Archbishop  of  Upsal  and  of  Lars  BenzelsUerna, 
Governor  of  a  Province.  He  was  ennobled  by  Queen  Ulrica  Eleonora  in 
1719  ;  and  was  a,  member  of  the  Academies  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm 
and  St  Petcrsbui^.     lu  a  letter  written  from  London,  in  1769,  to  a 
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strifited  as  was  its  sphere  of  mflueDce)  was  a  brilliant  auccesi 
compared  to  Swedenborgianism.  During  Swedenborg's  life  he 
does  aot  seem  to  have  made  even  a  single  hundred  proselytes ;  * 
and  hia  voluminous  folios  obtain  b«t  a  passing  notice,  hens  and 
there,  in  symbolic  history,  f  Even  now,  when  three  or  four 
generations  have  passed,  the  adherents  of  the  Swedish  seer, 
avowed  and  unavowed,  do  not  equal  in  number  those  of  George 
Fox :  J  a  mere  handful,  one  may  say.  During  a  century  of  ex- 
istence the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  hardly  eserted  a  per- 
ceptible influence  on  the  religious  opinioi^  of  the  four  hundred 
millions  inhabiting  Christendom.  It  is  chiefly  during  the  last 
twenty  years^and  in  great  part  through  modem  Spiiitualism 
■ — that  the  fundamental  trnths  taught  by  Swedenborg  have  been 
gradually  coming  to  win  the  ear  and  the  respect  of  the  eiviiiaed 

friend  who  had  asked  particulars  touohing  himself  and  his  family  con- 
nections, he  says:  "I  am  in  friendship  with  ail  tlie  bishops  of  m;  coun- 
try, who  are  ten  in  number,  aud  also  with  the  siiteea  Senators  and  the 
rest  of  the  Peers.  .  .  .  The  Kii^  and  Queen  thomaelvcs,  and  also 
the  three  Princes,  their  sons,  show  rae  all  kind  countenance ;  and  I  was 
once  invited  to  dioe  with  tho  King  and  Queen  at  their  table." — Letter 
in  London  Ed.  of  185!  of  Hennen  and  HeU,  pp.  51,  53. 

•  And,  in  Swedeabocg'a  own  opinion,  hia  system  saeios  to  have  been 
as  unpopular  in  the  nest  world  as  in  this.  When  General  Troxen  asked 
him  how  many  persona  he  thought  there  were  in  the  world  who  f  avoreii 
his  doctrine,  he  repUed  ' '  that  there  might  perhaps  be  fip-y,  and  in  pro- 
portion the  same  number  in  the  world  of  spirits."— Sifleifeniocj,  aSl- 
ography,  by  Wilkinson,  p,  3;i6. 

f  HAOBSBAcn :  Ektoryof  Doctrin&,  vol.  ii.  pp.  391,  893,  and  a  few 
others. 

%  Throngh  the  kindness  of  the  Seoretajy  of  the  late  General  Conf  er- 
enoe  of  American  Swedenboigians,  I  have  (under  date  January  1,  1871) 
the  following  ;  "The  number  of  professed  Swedenboi^ians— that  is, 
persons  who  openiy  and  publicly  proclaim  themselves  believers  in  the 
doctrines  taught  by  Swedenborg— in  this  country  is  not,  so  far  asl  can 
learn,  more  than  5,001).  In  Great  Britain  there  aie  about  0,000  more, 
aiiil  in  other  parts  of  the  world  about  1,000.  It  is  our  conviction,  how- 
ever, that  ten  times  this  number  accept  Swedenboi^'s  fundamental 
doctrine,  bat,  for  various  reasons,  say  little  or  nothing  about  it." 
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The  dross  was  the  retarding  element.  Swedeiiboi^  fell  deeji 
into  the  old,  old  error — the  worst  of  drosses — the  time-honored 
delusion  of  Human  Infallibility,  He  regarded  himself  as  a 
Spirifcnal  Amhassadov  from  God  to  man;  the  One  specially 
selected  from  the  human  race  to  that  holy  office,  by  the 
Almighty;  the  first  and  sole  interpreter  of  the  Word  of  God, 
whom  the  angels  themselves  dared  not  instruct  in  biblical 
knowledge,  seeing  that  he  was  taught  and  illuminated  directly 
by  the  Deity  himself.* 

The  Bible^or  the  Word,  as  he  usually  called  itf — he  re- 
garded as  a  species  of  spiritual  palimpsest,  the  original  meaning 
covered  up  from  the  apprehension  of  mankind,  hid  in  wisdom 
among  the  angels,  and  the  visible  text  which  overlies  it,  a  sbries 
of  Celestial  Mysteries,  not  at  all  to  be  interpreted  as  it  reads  in 
Scripture ;  J  and  to  which,  since  the  words  were  first  penned, 

•  He  wrote  (1769)  toDr.  HacHey:  "I  hara  been  oalled  to  atolyoffice 
by  the  Lord  himsolF,  who  moat  graciously  maaifeated  himself  hi  peraon 
to  me,  his  sarvant,  in  1743."  He  adds  tliat  "  God  also  opened  his  sight 
to  the  view  of  the  spiritual  world  and  gianted  Mm  the  privilege  of  cou- 
Teraing  with  spirits  and  !aige\B."—Eiiiaiiud  Swedenborg  {by  Wilkinson), 
pp.  74,  75.  Kiaewhece,  speaking  of  liia  own  communion  with  God  and 
with  the  spiiitual  world,  he  says ;  ' '  This  has  not  been  granted  to  any 
one  since  the  creation  of  the  world  as  it  has  been  to  me."— Work 
quoted,  p.  208. 

j^aiu,  he  saja  :  "I  have  discoursed  with  spirits  and  angels  now  for 
s'.;veral  years  ;  nor  duist  any  spirit,  neither  would  any  angel,  say  any- 
thing to  me,  muoh.  less  instruct  me,  about  anything  in  the  Word;  but 
the  Lord  alone,  who  was  revealed  to  me,  and  aftocward  continually 
did  and  does  appear  before  my  eyes  aa  the  Sun  in  which  He  is,  even  as 
He  appears  to  the  angels,  taught  me  and  illuininated  me." — IHi>ine 
i'lV'OitUitce  (published  1764),  p.  135. 

+  "Bat  Swedenborg  rejected,  as  not  directly  revealed  by  God,  certain 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament;  and,  of  the  New  Testament,  he  accepted 
the  four  Gospels  and  the  Apocalypse  only,  as  focmii^  a  portion  of  the 
■present  Word.'" — Ehnanud  Swedenborg,  a  Biography,  pp.  139,  14!. 

X  One  cannot  look  into  aome  of  Swedenborg's  works,  eapecially  his 
Arearta  CcdeaU'i,  without  amaaeinent  at  the  charaotcr  of  the  Scriptural 
interpretations  that  run  throi^h  them ;  and  one  is  forced  to  the  condu- 
Mtra  tfiat  these  must  be  accepted,  if  accepted  at  all,  for  a  single  reason, 
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no  living  creature  ever  held  the  secret  key,  till  it  was  entrusted 
by  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  to  a  Swedish  philosopher.*  No 
candid  student  of  Swedenborg  doubts  Jiis  sincerity,  Beyoltd 
question,  he  believed  hia  "Arcana  C.<elestia"  to  be  written 
under  the  unerring  dictation  of  God. 

This  capital  error— greatest  among  all  religious  fallacies  oi 
the  past — here  produced,  as  so  iwlical  an  error  always  pro- 
duces, its  legitimate  resulbs.  Not — strange  to  say  !  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  man ;  it  bred  in  him  oo"  arrogance  ;  he  retained  hia 
modest  simplicity  to  the  last :  the  fatal  influence  was  on  his  sys- 
tem; sappingitscogency,  neutralizing  the  virtue  of  its  fine  gold. 

From  another  superstition,  also,  Swedenhoig  fa  led  to  shake 
himself  free:  he  believed,  if  less  rigidly  thin  Calvin  in  the 
original  depravity  of  mankind.^  Hence  h  s  doubts  whi-ther 
any  of  hia  fellow-creatures  were  worthy  to  enjoy  the  spiiitual 
intercourse  which  he  felt  to  have  been  gimted  thio  ghout  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  to  himself.  Hence  too  his  be!  ef  that 
the  wickedness  of  hell  was  incurable  and  its  junishmenta  with 
out  end. 

Again,  some  of  the  dogmas  which  he  im»,,incl  to  1  ne  re 

borrowed  from  one  of  the  oH  Grecian  schools — because  the  Master 
said  it."  Take  three  or  four  examples,  selected  at  hap  hazar  1  out  of 
tens  of  thousands.  Goics  signify  "  good  naturil  ifiections  {D  ciie 
ProBtdeace,  No.  333).  A  Jurrse  means  ' '  the  oDderstandmg  of  the  tt  ord 
of  Gkd "  ( True  Ohristian  Jtdigion, Nos.  1 13,  37  etc  )  Ilmit^'o beget 
tm^e princes  denotes  "the  pciiaary  precepts  w  oli  are  of  chaiitv 
{Arcana  OaiesUa,  Ifo.  3039).  Joseph  sold  to  PnUphar  is  to  be  intei-preted 
to  mean  "  the  alienation  of  Divine  truths  by  scientiiics  "  {Arc,  Gc^est., 
No.  4790).     And  so  on. 

*  Speakii^  of  his  mission  as  interpretot  of  the  Word,  Swedenboig 
thus  espresses  himself :  "  The  laws  of  Divine  Providence,  hitherto  hid 
in  wisdom  among  the  ai^els,  are  now  revealed." — Angelio  Wiidom  eon- 
eeming  the  Dinine  Praddence.  London  Ed.,  1857,  p.  70. 

f  "  Every  man  has  hereditary  evil,  and  therefore  he  is  in  the  con- 
cupisoence  of  many  evils.  ...  A  man,  from  himself,  cannot  do 
good ....  Thence  it  is  that  in  man  there  is  no  health,  or  nothing 
sound,  bnt  ',nat  he  is  one  entire  mass  of  evil." — Diviae  PrmiiAenei, 
p.  377. 
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cewed  from  God,  were  of  a  character  to  retard  tho  acceptance 
of  the  truths  lie  taught  While  he  rejected  the  idea  of  the 
Trinity,*  oi  of  a  Son  of  God,  f  he  held  that  Jehovah  himself 
deSLfiid  d  i.ad  as'^uuieJ  humanity  on  our  earth,  for  the  purpose 
of  r  dceminj  maciUind,  ot  reducing  hell  to  Bubjection,  and  of 
re  oiganizmg  Heaven  seeing  that  He  could  not  save  His  crea- 
tures from  damnation  m  any  other  way.  J  Orthodoxy  and 
itationali&m,  of  course,  alike  repudiate  this  heretical  and  illogi- ' 
cil  conception 

But  the  worst  results  from  Swedenborg'a  maater-error  were 
c^nnncte  I  with  that  lick  of  charity  which  ever  follows  the  in- 
bidious  illusion  of  mfallibil  ty  Despite  his  equable  and  gentle 
Lharactei,  despite  his  own  tenet  that  men  are  not  saved  by 
faith,  he  was  ot,casionally  betrayed  into  the  harshest  intoler- 
Ani,e  SpeiLmg  of  those  "  who  are  called  in  the  world  Socin- 
laas  and  some  of  them  Anans,"  he  says :  "  The  lot  of  both  is 
.  ,  .  that  they  aie  let  down  into  hell  among  those  who  deny 
God.  These  are  meant  by  those  who  blaspheme  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  will  not  be  forgiven  either  in  this  world  or  in  that 
which  ia  to  come."  § 

*  "  Scarcely  any  remains  of  the  Lord's  Cliuajli  are  left.  This  has 
come  to  pass  in  oonaequence  of  separating  the  Divine  Trinity  into  three 
persona,  each  of  whioli  is  declaxad  to  be  God  and  Lord.  Hence  a  sort 
of  frenzy  baa  infoeted  the  whole  system  of  theol<^y,"— SwEDEirnoKG  : 
Trie  Christian  Bdigitm,  London,  1858,  p.  4, 

\  '"  The  idea  o£  a  Son  bom  from  eternity,  descending  and  assuming 
the  humanity,  must  be  found  to  be  all<^«tiier  erronoona.  .  ,  .  The 
production  of  a  God  from  a  God  is  a  thing-  impracticable.  It  is  the 
same  thing  whether  we  use  the  terms  begotten  by  God  ot  proceeding 
from  Him."^lVue  Ckrisiian  Rdigion,  p.  83. 

X  Swedenbocg's  doctrine  as  to  the  incarnation  is  this:  "Jehovah 
himself  descended  and  assnraed  the  hunianity."  This  he  did,  "that  ho 
miglit  accomplish  the  work  of  redemption,  which  consisted  in  reducing 
the  heUs  to  subjection  and  in  bringing  the  heavens  into  a  new,  orderlj 
arirangcmcnt.     .     .  God  could  not  redeem  roanltind,  that  is  deliver 

them  from  damnation  and  hell,  by  any  other  process  than  that  of  assum- 
ij^  the  humanity. "~3Viie  Gliriiftian  Hdigion,  pp.  81,  84. 

I  Ajiffdie  Wisdom  amceming  Dieine  Pnmdimce,  p.  331. 
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Even  worse  than  this  is  the  cruel  spirit,  aggravated,  by  the 
assumption  of  fabe  premises,  in  which  he  speaks  of  those  -whoca 
he  ought  to  have  commended  and  hailed  as  spiritual  brethren. 
We  have  it  under  his  own  band,  as  divinely  revealed  to  him, 
that  the  Quaker  worship  is  so  execrable  and  abominable  that  if 
Ohristiaas  but  knew  its  true  character,  "  they  would  expel 
Quakers  from  society  and  permit  them  to  live  only  among 
beasts."*  And  this — think  of  it! — from  one  who  deemed 
himself  the  penman  of  God !— the  recipient  and  inditer  of  truth 
unmixed  with  error! 

•In  Swedenborg'a  diary,  under  date  October  39, 1748,  he  says :  '-Tie 
secret  wotabip  of  the  Quakers,  sedulously  concealed  from  the  world, 
was  made  manifest.  It  is  a  worship  so  wioked,  eseerahle,  and  abomin- 
able, that,  wore  it  known  to  Christiana,  they  would  expel  Quakers  from 
society,  and  permit  them  to  live  only  among  beasta.  They  have  a  vila 
communioa  of  wives,  etc."  Again,  October  28,  1748  :  "  They  ace  m- 
domitably  obstinate  in  their  aversion  to  havings  their  thot^hta  and  do- 
ings made  public  They  strove  v'th  me  dud  the  spirits  who  desired 
(but  u  yam)  to  know  thpu:  secrets  — beel7n-ai  rf  'ymedenborg, /d&  Life 
a  a  W  Inj     bv Wr  Lia  (  WmTB    London   1867  voL  i.  p.  388,  387. 

The  poison  of  mto  erance  m.  ts  must  mal  gnact  type,  stil!  works 
amoug  a,  booted  portion  of  Sweden!  orgs  followers.  The  (Loudon) 
I  tell  ct  I  S  pa  tnry  is  the  accredited  oigan  of  o  thndox  Swedenbor- 
giau  s  Its  ed  tor  (  xteeu  ye'urs  s  nee  ho  vever  )  after  stating  his 
op  nion  that  »[  r  ts  even  the  h  ghest  angels  have  nothing  to  tell  as 
in  relat  on  to  doctr  ne  a  d  1  fe  b  t  vhat  ib  rebelled  m  the  Word,"  goes 
O  to  say  W  e  th  efoca  conelnde  that  t  is  not  only  dang^covis,  but 
impious,  to  seek  to  haie  communion  with  spirits,  especially  in  regard  to 
anythiiipf  of  doctrine  and  life."  But  he  does  not  stop  here.  He  tells 
us  that  thei'e  is  good  reason  for  the  command  "  so  often  repeated  to 
the  Children  of  Israel,  to  put  tliose  to  dealli  who  had  familiar  spirits 
and  who  were  neci-omanoers,  or  as  in  the  Hebrew  text,  '  asked  inquiriea 
of  the  Hani.'"—  lateUectiml  Iteposilorff,  vol,  for  1855,  pp..  400,  401. 
Ajiythiug  ivorse  than  this  we  may  search  the  records  of  modem  theology 

Such  is  one  phase  of  this  religious  movement.  There  is  a  second, 
directly  opposed  to  the  first.  Thousands  will  unite  with  me  in  the  o*;. 
knowledginent  that  some  of  our  best  and  most  enlightened  friends  are 
Uberiil  Swedenboi^ans, 
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Oae  reads  such  passages  as  these  with  deep  regret  that  a 
so  eminently  wise  in  many  things  should  have  atrayei 
others,  so  far  f  om  chd  ty  anJ  con  a  on  sense, 
was  best.  The  ^tate  of  so  ety  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury may  hav  been  s  ch  tl  at  men  could  not  then  safely  ba 
trusted  to  seek  th  ou^l  comm  ui  on  with  the  spirit-worfd, 
proois  of  its  ei  stui  e  ini  nf  mafion  touching  its  character 
and  pursuits. 

May  we,  living  in  the  eighth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
be  trusted  in  this  matter?  Can  we  bear  the  many  things, 
promised  to  us  from  the  spiritual  sphere,  which  Christ's  apos- 
tles were  not  yet  able  to  bear,  and  which  our  ancestora,  of  one 
or  two  centuries  since,  evidently  were  unfitted  to  receive  ? 
If  it  appear  that  normal  spiritual  communion,  like  adult  suf- 
frage, is  upon  us,  the  fact  of  its  advent  will,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, be  evidence  that  the  world  is  not  wholly  unprepared  for 
its  reception. 

Tlie  character  of  that  i-eception,  too,  adds  vastly  to  the  evi- 
dence for  its  timeliness.  One  would  think  the  world  must 
have  been  an  hungered  for  the  proofs  of  immortality  which 
Spiritualism  has  brought  to  light.  The  new  faith  has  overrun, 
not  our  country  alone,  but  every  portion  of  the  civijiaed 
world.*     At  this  day,  less  than   a   quarter  of  a  century  from 

*  Judge  J.  W.  Edmonds,  formerly  of  the  Supreme  Bencli  of  New 
York,  baa  had  more  experience  among  Spiritualists,  and  a  wider  cor- 
reapondcnce  on  Spiritnaliam  all  over  tbe  world,  than  any  one  else  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted.  Writing  to  me  in  Pebniaij  last,  he  says  :  "  I 
have  received  letters  on  the  subject,  durir^  the  last  twenty  years,  from 
all  patts  of  the  United  States,  from  Englaad,  Ireland,  aootland, 
Prance,  Germany,  Euasia,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  the  Bast  Indies,  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  Brflail,  Guatemala,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  tlio  Sandwich 
islands,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Malta,  Algiers,  and  other  places  that  I  eannot 
now  recall."  And  be  meutioas  having'  received  a  letter  and  boot 
(published  in  London,  1865)  from  an  English  lady  who  had  spent  ten 
or  twelve  years  travelling-  all  over  Europe,  and  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
From  her  book  he  cstraiits  the  following' : 
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what  may  be  regarded  as  its  meeption,*  its  believers,  privaia 
aad  avowed,  probably  outnumber,  one  hukdkedfold,  the 
aggregate  to  wliicb  either  of  its  spiritual  predecessors — Quak- 
ers t>r  Swedenborgians— ever  attained.  The  number  of  those 
who  accept,  more  or  less  unreservedly,  its  phenomena,  may  be 
safely  assumed  to  exceed,  in  the  United  States,  seven  millions 
aad  a  italf,f  and  in  the  rest  of  Christendom  at  least  as  many 

One  niight  have  to  double  this  last  amount,  reaching  thirty 
millions,  to  include  ail  in  the  Christian  world  whose  scepti- 
cism in  what  is  called  the  Supernatural — but  what  is  the  law- 
governed  Spiritual — has  been,  chiefly  by  this  movement,  more 
or  less  shaken  or  removed. 

The  conatant  incrciise  in  the  number  of  S]>iritualist3  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  this  country.      In  Loudon,  ten  years  ago, 

"  There  is  scarcely  a  city  or  a  coasiderabie  town  in  Cootinental 
Europe,  at  the  present  moment,  where  Sphitualists  are  not  reckoned 
by  hundreds  if  not  by  thousands  ;  where  regularly -established  cominu- 
nitiea  do  not  habitually  meet  for  spiritual  purposes  :  and  they  reckon 
among  them  individnals  of  every  class  and  avocation,  and  intellects  of 
the  highest  order.'"— Scepticism  and  Spir^iudMrn,  or  the  Experience  of  a 
Bxptic;  by  the  authoress  of  Aurelia. 

'  March  31,  1848.     See  FootfdHa,  p.  SS8. 

t  Judge  Edmonds,  ia  a  letter  to  the  "  Spiritual  Magazine  "  of  Lon- 
don, dated  May  4,  1867,  estimated  the  number  of  Spiritualists  in.  the 
United  States,  iive  years  ago,  at  tea  mlUi&m.  In  a  recent  letter  to 
myself  he  has  reiterated  the  eonviotion  that  he  had  good  authority  for 
such  a  calculation  :  addit^  that  he  feels  assured  it  is  under,  rather  than 
over,  the  truth.  With  less  extended  opportunities  of  judging  than  he, 
and  to  avoid  chinca  of  exaggeration,  I  put  the  number  at  three -fourths 
of  that  amount  only  :  my  own  opinion  being,  however,  that  this  Ls  an 

Those  who  the  most  deprecate  the  induence  of  modem  Spiritnalism 
are  the  most  ready  tooonfess  how  far  that  influence  has  spread.  "The 
countless  h  osts  of  modem  uecromaucers  "  is  the  expression  employed 
by  a  religious  Quarterly  of  the  day  (In  a  review  of  Dr.  Bushbell'S 
Nature  and  the  Super imtural)  to  des^uate  the  Spiritualists  of  tha 
United  States. — TheiAogieal  and  Idtefraii/  Joumai  for  April,  1859,  p. 
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Iflere  was  but  &  single  spiritual  paper ;  to-day  ttere  arc  five,* 
advocating,  for  the  present,  different  phases  of  spiritual  belief. 
Theie  cannot,  of  course,  be  sceptics  in  immortality,  or  secutar- 
i-.Ls,  among  those  who  admit  the  phenomena  of  Spiritualism. 
But,  for  the  time,  there  are  those  who  are  termed  Christian 
Spiiituali^tb,  and  others,  calling  themselves  Itadicals,  who  look 
upon  Chiist  but  as  one  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  with  no 
cUim  fo  distinction  as  a  teacher  beyond  Socrates,  Seneca,  and  a 
host  of  othera. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  schism  is  temporary  only.  Spirit- 
ualism is  the  complement  of  Christianity.  Spiritual  phenomena 
are  the  witnesses  of  Christianity.  All  thoughtful  believers  in 
the  epiphanies  of  Spiritualism  will  bo  Christians  as  soon  as  they 
learn  to  distinguish  between  the  simjile  grandeur  of  Christ's 
teachings,  as  embodied  in  the  synoptical  Gospels,  and'  the 
Augustinian  version  of  St.  Paul's  theology,  as  adopted  in  one 
form,  by  the  Church  of  Eomo,  and  in  another  indoi'sod  by  Cal- 
vin and  Luther ;  a  system  associated  with  infallibility  and 
known,  among  Protestants  and  llomanists  alike,  as  Orthodoxy. 

Spiritual  Epiphanism  is  spreading  aa  fast,  probably,  as  the 
world  can  bear  it — as  fast  as  its  wisest  friends  desire  ;  and  it 
is  spreading,  as  they  think,  in  manner  the  most  desirable  r  not 
as  a  sect — nor  ever,  I  trust,  to  become  such — not  aa  a  separate 
Church,  with  its  prescribed  creed  and  ita  ordained  ministers 
and  its  formal  professors.  It  spreads  silently  tikrovigh  the 
agency  of  daily  intercourse,  in  the  privacy  of  the  domestic 
circle.  It  pervades,  in  one  or  other  of  its  phases,  the  best  lif^ 
erature  of  the  day.  f     It  invades  the  Churches  already  estab- 

•  Wamely,  the  Spiritual  Magazine,  tte  ^iritualiH,  the  (jhriitian 
Bpirituaiist,  Human  Ifature,  and  the  Medium  and  Daybreak:  the 
first  three  representing  Christian  SpintuaJism ;  the  two  latter  advoca- 
ting- Spiritnaliam.  in  connection  witli  what  are  usually  termed  radical 
doctrines. 

f  Writing  this  in  Januaiy,  1871,  I  call  to  mind  that,  within  the  last 
four  or  five  weeks,  six  stories  cf  apparitions,  all  seriously  and  carnestlj 
narrated,  have  appeared  in  one  or  other  of  Harpeis'  periodicalB  :  one 
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liaLed,  not  aa  an  opponent  but  as  an  ally.  Its  tendency  is  t4 
modify  the  creed  and  soften  the  asperities,  of  Protestant  and 
Komanist,  of  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian,  of  Baptist  and 
Methodist,  of  Unitarian  and  Universalist.  Its  tendency  is  to 
leaven,  witli  invigorating  and  spiritualizing  effect,  the  religious 
sentiment  of  the  age,  increasing  its  vitality,  enlivening  its  con- 
victions. 

I  wonld  not  be  understood,  however,  as  expecting  that 
Spiritualism  will  effect  all  this  except  in  measure  aa  its  rich 
mines  are  wisely  worked ;  nor  aa  asserting,  in  a  general  way, 
that  we  of  the  present  age  are  worthy  recipients  of  ita  reveal- 
ings.  There  are  millions  of  men  and  women  among  us  who 
lack  the  judgment  needed  to  prosecute  spiritual  research,  just 
as  there  are  millions  more  who  have  not  the  culture  necessary 
to  exercise  judiciously  the  right  to  vote.  In  either  case  there 
ia  but  one  remedy ;  the  millions  must  be  educated  up  to  the 
occasion. 

Spiritual  manifestations  are  more  inevitable  than  universal 
suffrage ;  for  a  majority,  if  it  see  fit,  can  limit  the  elective 
frMichise :  but  no  majority,  be  it  ever  so  large,  can  sumraon, 
or  can  exclude,  the  most  important  among  the  epiphanies  of 
Spiritualism.  If  dreams  do,  sometimes,  supply  warning  or 
prophecy ;  if  material  objects  are,  occasionally,  moved  before 
our  eyes  by  powers  not  of  this  world ;  if  houses  really  are 
what  ia  termed  haunted,  without  human  agency  ;  if  the  spirits 
of  those  whom  we  call  dead  do,  at  times,  reveal  themselves  by 
influence,  or  by  intelligent  sounds,  or  by  actual  apparition  aa 
did  Christ  to  assure  his  disciples  of  immortality — what  power 

leading  to  the  detection  of  a,  murder;  three  others  (aupplement  to 
Mirper'3  WeMy  o£  December  21,  1870,  p.  846)  from  the  pen  of  Flor- 
ence Manyat,  dai^hter  of  the  celebrated  novelist :  one  of  these  last 
havii^  been  witnessed  by  Captain  Marrjat  himself,  and  all,  the  writer 
Bays,  beii^  "  strictly  true  and  well  authenticated."  Bat  no  periodicals 
of  our  country  are  conducted  with  better  judgnient,  nor  with  stricter 
regard  to  the  demands  of  public  sentiment,  than  those  issued  by  tJio 
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have  we  weak  mortals,  who  must  sit  ^etill  and  eee  winds  and 
waves  fulfil  then  mis'iion,  to  contiol  tbe  agency  of  disembodied 
spirits '  Shall  we  set  about  considering  wbetber  we  shall 
accept  the  epiphany  "f  the  rainbow  or  the  apparition  of  tha 
Aurora  Borealis  ? 

If  the  belief  in  the  pbenontena  called  Spiritual  be  a  delifsion 
of  the  senses,  it  will  come  to  naught ;  if  it  be  of  God  we  can- 
not arrest  its  advent.  Wc  may  receive  it  unwisely,  interpret 
it  ignorantly,  treat  it  with  distrust  or  with  levity;  or  we  may 
examine  its  phenomena  in  a  patient  and  cathoHe  spirit  of  in- 
quiry, in  manner  suited  to  i<s  sacred  claims  ;  that  is  all.  And 
it  is  inexpressibly  important  that  it  find  us  with  our  lights 
burning.  If  we  seek  it,  darkling ;  if  we  meet  it,  insensible  to 
its  high  character ;  it  may  prove  a  bane  instead  of  a  blessing. 

That  the  Spiritualists  of  our  day  need  wise  advice  and  pru- 
dent cautions;  that  some  of  them  run  into  extravagance  and 
misconceive  alike  the  objects  of  spiritual  research  and  the 
fitting  mode  of  conducting  it ;  that  their  ranks  have  been  in- 
vaded by  thousands  of  waifs  and  strays,  possessed  by  vagrant 
and  fantastic  opinions— is  but  what  happens  in  all  gieat  revo- 
lutions of  opinion,  political  or  religious ;  is  but  that  which 
befel  the  German  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
French  Eevolutionists  of  the  eighteenth.  The  wild  waves  of 
freedom,  as  some  one  has  suggested,  occasionally  cast  their 
blinding  spray  beyond  legitimate  bound.  But  time  brings 
counsel. 

Kor  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  Spiritualism's  best  fruits 
should  be  obtained  in  their  maturity,  at  this  early  stage  of 
their  culture  ;  much  less  do  I  assume  here  to  produce  them. 
If,  even,  by  length  of  experience  and  profundity  of  research, 
I  had  become  fully  competent  to  set  forth  all  the  conditions 
necessary  to  obtain  the  surest  and  most  useful  results  from  the 
manifestations  of  Spiritualism,  it  would  require  a  volume  to 
contain  a  detailed  statement  of  these  conditions,  properly  evi. 
denced  and  illustrated.  But,  though  I  have  faithfully  ex- 
pended the  leisure  which  fifteen  years  of  active  life  left  me,  in 
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this  study,  I  am  far  indeed  from  being  thus  cotnpetent ;  not 
do  I  believe  that  any  maa  living  yet  is.  Such  kaowledge  must 
come,  like  all  important  knowledge,  through  the  labors  of  many 
and  the  gradual  unfoldings  of  time. 

Such  liints  and  warnings  as  seemed  to  me  the  most  impor- 
tant I  have  already  given  ;  as  that  the  Spiritualist  must  be- 
ware of  the  temptation  to  imagine  that  he  ia  obtaining  reveal- 
ings  direct  from  God,  or  from  any  person  of  the  Godhead,  or 
from  any  other  infallible  source.  Let  him  rest  satisfied  if  he 
obtain  sure  proof  of  immortality  :  that  is  the  pearl  of  great 
price,  to  become  the  possessor  of  which  no  efibrta  are  too  ardu- 
ous, no  pains  too  great.  For  the  rest  he  must  trust  to  general 
precepts  and  advices,  tested  and  approved  by  reason  and  con- 
science. Evoryprofoundstudent  of  Nature  becomes  convinced 
that  infallible  teachings  touching  the  details  of  human  con- 
duct and  earthly  affairs  do  not  enter  into  the  economy  of  the 


Especially  should  the  Spiritualist  be  on  his  guard  against 
seeking  worldly  wealth  and  profit  through  spiritual  revealiugs. 
The  very  attempt  tends  to  attract  spirits  of  a  low  order.  The 
medium  who  submits  to  it  incurs  grave  dangers;  while  the 
votary  puts  himself  in  the  sure  road  to  delusion  and  disap- 
pointment. *  A  medium  who  is  true  to  his  high  trust  will  re- 
fuse to  enter  a  path  thus  perilous  and  misleading,  f     If,  some- 

*  But  that  space  fails  mo  I  could  adduce  numeroua  examples  in  prooH 
of  this. 

t  Aq  anecdote,  in  this  connection,  may  be  worth  relating.  In  the 
HprjDg  of  1858,  we  had  several  sittings  in  my  apartments  in  tte  Palazzo 
ValU,  Naples,  with  the  calebrated  medium,  Mr.  Home  ;  at  which  sit- 
tings the  Count  d'Aquila  (or,  as  we  usually  called  him,  Prince  Luigi, 
third  brother  of  the  then  reigning  Kiig  of  Naples),  at  his  own  sugges- 
tion, assisted ;  no  one  eiee  escept  my  family  being  pcesent.  It  woa 
thonght  by  some  that,  in  case  al  a  revolution,  the  Prince's  chance  to 
succeed  his  brother  on  the  throne  was  good ;  and  he  aslied  Mr.  Home  to 
obtain  for  him  an  answer  to  a  question  which,  though  cautiously  worded, 
evidently  looked  to  the  succession  "  I  know,"  said  Mr.  Home,  in  re- 
ply, "that  your  Eoyal  Highness  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  such  an 
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times  when  all  human  effort  has  failed,  spiritual  aid  or  advice 
in  such  matters  is  volunteered,  it  should,  even  then,  be  re- 
ceived with  great  caution.  Money-changers  are  out  of  place 
in  the  spiritual  temple.  Man's  destiny  is  to  earn  his  bread  by 
industry,  not  by  divination. 

Still  another  ■warning  is  greatly  needed.  The  most  experi- 
enced Spiritualists  believe  that  no  one,  thongh  actuated  by  the 
purest  motives,  can  abandon  himself  to  influences  from  the 
next  world,  exclusively  and  throughout  a  long  term  of  years 
(for  instance  as  Swedenborg  did),  without  risk  of  serious  injury 
and  without  imminent  danger  of  being,  more  or  less  frequently, 
misled.  Secularism  is  lamentably  in  error  when  she  teaches 
that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  live  here  without  taking 
thought,  or  seeking  to  fit  ourselves,  for  a  hereafter :  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  earth-life  and  Its  duties  are  an 
indispensable  preparation  for  our  next  phase  of  being.  Each 
world,  like  each  age  of  man,  lias  its  own  sphere  with  appropri- 
ate duties,  to  be  fulfilled  with  reference  the  one  to  the  other, 
but  not  to  be  interchanged.  If,  in  infancy,  dreaming  constantly 
of  manhood  and  its  privileges,  we  neglect  the  culture  and  pur- 
suits which  pertain  t  h'Hl  d  w  h  11  ffer  for  it  in  our 
adult  years ;  and  it  wh  development  in. 

the  next  world  can  f  u  m  ted  opportunities 

of  improvement  and  n  h         If,  while  here,  we 

do  not  habitually  avaa  portunities,  it  may 

be  assumed  as  certain  w      h       d  ast,  like  hermits 

after  a  barren  Kfe  in  the  desert,  utterly  unfitted  for  our  future 
homes. 

Again :    Exclusive   devotion  to   meditations,  or   to  spirit- 

inqniry  ought  not  to  be  made  of  the  spirita.  It  is  their  ofSce  to  supply 
tin  witb  gpirjtaal  knowle^e,  not  to  satisfy  onriosity  about  worldly  cou- 

"Tou  ute  quite  rig'ht,  Mr.  Home,"  replied  Prince  Luigi,  "aridl 
thank  jou  for  speaking  bo  plainlj." 

A  reproof  oad  a  reply  which,  considering  the  circumstances,  were 
equallj  tionorablo  to  tlie  medium  and  to  tbe  Prince. 
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influences,  connected  with  tie  next  ■world,  gives  birth,  iii 
Spiritualism  as  in  Theology,  to  a  vague  and  heavy  literature, 
in  which  common  sense  lias  small  part.  Nevertheless  slurs 
against  the  current  effusions  of  Spiritualism  come  with  a  bad 
grace  from  those,  standing  afar  olT,  who  have  never  lifted  a 
finger  to  sift  profitable  from  wortliless,  or  done  aught,  in  any 
way,  to  purify  or  improve  what  they  condemn. 

The  space  I  allotted  to  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  exhausted; 
and  perhaps  I  have  said  enough  towai-d  naarking  the  import- 
ance of  this  phenomenal  movement,  and  assigning  to  Spiritual- 
ism itself  definite  character  and  fitting  place  among  the  religious 
beliefs  of  the  day.  Though  not  a  sect,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  sect,  exerting  peaceful  influence  only,  ever  spread  with  the 
Hame  rapidity,  or  made  its  mark  during  so  brief  an  existence, 
on  the  hearts  of  so  considerable  a  fraction  of  mankind.  Al- 
ready it  begins  to  assert  its  position.  Though  its  truths  are 
disputed  still,  yet,  except  by  the  ignorant  or  the  hopelessly 
bigoted,  they  are  not  despised.  The  idea  is  daily  gaining 
ground  that  its  occult  agencies  may  richly  repay  earnest  re- 
search. The  essentia]  is  that  the  entire  subject  should  be 
studied  in  its  broad  phase,  as  one  of  the  vital  elements  of  an 
enlightened  Christian  faith. 
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"  That  perfect  Bilence  where  the  lips  and  heart 
Are  still,  and  we  no  loc^r  entertain 
Our  own  imperfect  thonghta  and  vain  opiniona, 
But  God  alone  speaks  in  ua. " — Longfellow. 

"There does  not  appear  the  least  intimation  in  history  or  tiaditioi 
that  religion  was  first  reosoned  out :  liut  the  wliole  of  Mstoiy  and  tra- 
ditioa  maies  for  tte  other  side,  that  it  came  into  the  world  by  reveia- 
tion.  Indeed  the  etato  of  reUgion  in  the  first  ages  of  which  we  hare 
any  account,  eeema  to  suppose  and  intimate  that  this  was  tte  original 
of  it  among  mankind."— BrTLER.* 

The  subject  of  Inspiration,  like  that  of  the  signs  and  wondei-a 
of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  spiritual  gifts  commended  by  Paul, 
has  usually  fallen  into  very  injudicious  hands.  Its  would-be 
friends  have  done  it  far  more  hann  than  its  opponents.  The 
rationalistic  Spirit  of  the  fige  is  disposed  to  reject  it ;  and  the 
chief  reason  for  this  ia  the  extravagance,  and  the  exclusive 
character,  of  the  claims  put  forward  in  its  behalf  by  theolo- 

Protestant  Orthodoxy  claims  that  it  is  an  exceptional  and 
miraculous  gift  of  God,  granted  to  man  during  one  century  only 
of  the  last  eighteen ;  and  then  granted  only  to  the  Author  of 

•  Analogy  of  Bdigion,  part  ii.  chap.  3  ;  pp.  105-0  (of  London  Ed.  of 
1800).  See,  in  corrohoration,  pp.  130,  140.  See  iilso,  on  the  sane 
subject,  preceding  page  of  this  volume,  109. 
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OUT  religion,  and  to  ciglit  others ;  namely,  to  the  four  Evangel 
ista  aud  to  St.  Paul,  St.  James,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Jude.* 

Roman  Catholic  Otthodoxy  claims  that  this  miraculous  gift 
of  God  has  been  graiite  1  throughout  the  whole  of  the  last  eigh- 
teen centuries,  but,  duimg  the  last  seventeen  of  these,  only  to 
one  ecclesjasticil  jurisdiction ;  namely,  to  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church. 

Both  Oi'tiiodoxies,  though  differing  on  so  many  other  points, 
agree  in  claiming  for  Inspiration  that  it  is  a  direct  gift  of  God 
and  the  source  of  unmixed,  unerring  truth. 

Loaded  down  by  claims  so  unphilosophical  as  those,  we  need 
not  woDder  tliat  Inspiiation  is  rejected  as  a  follacy  by  many  of 
the  most  earnest  and  thoughtful  minda  of  the  day.  When  Sci- 
ence fully  awakes  to  the  fact  that  there  may,  as  part  of  the 
cosmical  plan,  be  intermundane  as  well  as  mundane  phenomena, 
much  of  this  gi  owing  scepticism  will  bo  dissipated.  Before 
this  can  happen,  howe\  er,  we  must  discard  the  orthodox  defini- 
tion of  Inspiration,  and  adopt  one  more  in  accordance  with  the 
enlightened  spirit  of  the  age ;  somewhat,  perhaps,  in  this 
wise: 

It  is  a  mental  or  psychical  phenomenon,  strictly  law-gov- 
erned; occasional,  but  not  exceptional  or  exclusive;  some- 
times of  a  spiritual  and  ultramundane  character,  indeed,  but 
never  miraculous ;  often  imparting  invaluable  knowledge  to 
man,  but  never  infallible  teacliings ;  one  of  tlie  most  pi-ecious 
of  all  God's  gifts  to  His  creatures,  but,  in  no  case,  involving  a 
direct  message  from  Him — a  message  to  be  accepted,  unques- 
tioned by  reason  or  conscience,  as  Divine  truth  unmixed  with 
human  eiTor. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  in  accordance  with  Bishop  Butler's 

*  It  may,  however,  properly  be  added  that  Protestantism  claims  that 
the  majority  of  a  certain  CEcumenical  Council  was  inspired  by  God  in 
one  of  its  cteU ;  namely,  the  Council  of  Caithagre  when,  at  the  close  of 
the  foorth  century,  it  establislied  tie  Canon  of  Soriptnre,  For,  mjosa 
this  be  admitted,  there  is  no  sure  proof  that  the  Bible,  as  now  canon- 
ioally  constructed,  ia  a  miraculously  inspired  volume. 
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views,  that  Inspiration  is  tlie  source  not  of  one  religion  alone, 
but,  in  phase  more  or  less  pure,  of  all  religions,  ancient  or 
modem,  that  have  held  persistent  sway  over  any  considerable 
portion  of  mankind.  And  just  in  proportion  to  the  rela- 
tive purity  of  this  source,  welling  up  in,  each  system  of  faith 
respectively,  is  the  larger  or  smaller  admixture  of  the  Good 
and  the  True  which— modem  candor  is  learning  to  admit — is 
to  be  found,  in  certain  measure,  even  in  the  rudest  creed ;  aa 
Lowell  has  it : 

"Eaoli  form  of  worship  that  hatb  swayed 
The  life  of  man,  and  ^ven  it  to  grasp 
The  master-key  of  knowleclge,  reverence. 
Enfolds  some  germs  of  goodness  and  of  right."  * 

Among  those  who  adopt  this  broad  view  of  Inspiration  as  a 
universal  agency,  there  are  two  different  opinions  touching  its 
origin ;  one  class  of  reasoners  (including  many  students  of  vital 
magnetism)  tracing  it  to  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  mind,  while 
others  seek  its  source  in.  some  occult  intelligence  outside  of  the 
individual,  and  operating  upon  him.  My  own  conviction  is, 
that  there  is  truth  in  both  theories.  Inspii'ation  ia  a  phenom- 
enon sometimes  purely  psychical,  correlative  with  olearsight 
(clairvoyance),  and  appertaining  to  the  department  of  Mental 
Science;  f  sometimes  produced  by  influences  from  the  next 
world,  and  to  be  referred  to  Spiritualism. 

•  It  is  a  cheering  sign  of  the  times  when  a  clergyman  of  one  per- 
suasion issues  a  series  of  sermons,  in  which  he  recognizes  and  sets  forth 
the  esceilence  of  Chnrchea  other  than  his  own,  prefaced  with  the  re- 
mark that  ' '  a  good  man's  home  is  the  more  delightful  as  he  calls  to 
mind  that  the  world  is  fiiU  of  good  homes ;  and  thab  millions  are  os 
happy  aa  he,"  The  Eev.  Thomas  K.  BEKCimK  (of  Elinira,  H'ew  York), 
has  done  this,  in  a  small  volnaie  entitled  Our  Secen  ChuTdim  (New 
York,  1870) :  indudii^,  among  the  seven,  the  Chnrch  of  Bflme, 

f  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  the  well-known  author  of  Natwrgs  Di'eini 
Beedation,  is  often  quoted  as  having-  written  that  work  under  dictation 
of  spirits.     But  he  himself  declares — correctly,  no  doubt — that  it  was 
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Among  the  ancient  philosophers  there  were  these  who,  more 
or  less  iJistinctly,  detected,  its  existence ;  some  in  one  of  ita 
forms,  some  in  the  other.  I  have  space  but  for  a  single  speci- 
men of  each. 

The  most  illustrious  example  comes  to  us  from  One  who  has 
not  inaptly  been  called  the  Father  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
who  was  the  Spiritualist  of  the  age  iu  which  he  lived.  In  re- 
gard to  Inspiration,  Socrates,  unless  Plato  has  belied  him, 
adopted  the  spiritual  theory. 

Among  the  celebra,ted  Dialogues  of  Plato  is  one  in  which  the 
interlocutors  are  Socrates  and  Ion,  an  Athenian  declaimer  or 
rhapsodiat  who  had  been  in  the  habit,  in  his  public  harangues, 
of  introducing  copious  and  beautiful  illustrations  of  Homer. 
Alluding  to  the  great  success  these  had  obtained,  and  to  the 
feet  that,  when  he  attempted  to  illustrate  other  poets,  all  Hs 
efforts  failed.  Ion  asks  of  Socrates  an  explanation  of  this  dis- 
tinction.    Socrates  replies ; 

"  I  will  tell  you,  O  Ion,  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  cause 
of  this  inequality  of  power.  It  is  that  you  are  not  master  of 
any  art  for  the  illustration  of  Homer;  but  it  is  a  Divine  influ- 
ence which  moves  you,  like  that  which  resides  in  the  stone 
called  magnet  by  Euripides."  * 

Socrates,  then,  in  further  explanation,  adds  :  "  The  authors 
of  these  great  poems  which  we  admire  do  not  attain  to  excel- 
lence through  the  rula^  of  art,  but  they  utter  their  beautiful 
melodies  of  verse  in  a  state  of  inspiration  and,  as  it  were,  pos- 
sessed by  a  Spirit  not  their  own." 

Then  he  inquires  of  Ion :    "  Tell  me,  and  do  not  conceal 

written  in.  a  Btate  of  clairvoyaiice,oc  ashe  phrases  it,  in.  "the  anperior 
condition."  Tlie  distinction  between  clearsiglit  and  mediurasllip  is  im- 
portant. 

*  It  is  noteworthy  that,  twenty-two  centuries  eince,  a  philosopher 
detected  the  connection  between  magnetiara  (though  only  in  its  terres- 
trial plmse)  and  that  state  of  mind  which  freqacntly  gives  birth  to  in- 
spiration. How  much  Eeicbenbach's  experiments  would  have  inter- 
ested Socrates! 
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wtat  I  ask.  Wliou  you  declaim  well  and  strike  your  audieiiee 
with  admiration ;  wlietlier  you  sing  of  Ulysses  rushing  upon 
the  threshold  of  his  p;dace,  discovering  himself  to  the  suitors 
and  pouring  his  shafts  out  at  his  feet;  or  of  Achilles  assailiag 
Hector;  or  those  affecting  passages,  concerning  Andromache,  or 
Hecuba,  or  Priam — are  you  then  self-possessed  ?  or,  rather, 
are  you  not  rapt  and  filled  with  such  enthusiasia  by  the  deeds 
you  recite,  that  you  fancy  yourself  in  Ithacsi  or  Troy,  or  where- 
over  else  the  poem  transports  yoii  ?  " 

Ion,  "You  speak  most  truly,  Socrates." 

The  sage  then  gives  his  explanation.  "  You,  O  Ion,  aro  in- 
fluenced hy  Homei".  If  you  recite  the  works  of  any  other  poet, 
you  get  drowsy  and  are  at  a  loss  what  to  say ;  but  when  you 
hear  any  of  the  compositions  of  that  poet,  your  thoughts  are 
excited  and  you  grow  eloquent.  .  .  .  This  explains  the 
question  you  asked  wherefore  Homer  and  no  other  poet  inspires 
you  with  eloquence:  it  is  that  you  are  thus  excellent  not  by 
science  but  through  Divine  inspiration."  * 

The  expression  {ascribed,  as  above,  by  Plato  to  Socrates), 
"you  are  influenced  by  Homer,"  is  very  remarkable;  it  em- 
bodies the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Spiritualism. 

The  philosopher  had  the  best  of  all  reasons  for  adopting  thia 
view  of  the  case ;  namely,  his  own  personal  experience.  This 
leads  me  to  speak  of 

*  '^  Ion,"  or  of  lospiraKoB.  I  have  here  followed  the  traoelation 
adopted  by  6.  H.  Lewis  in  his  "History  of  Philosophy,"  series  i.  The 
above  cstracta  aad  many  others  in  corroboration,  may  there  be  found. 
The  authenticity  ot  this  dialogue,  as  written  by  Plato,  is  admitted  on 
aU  hands.  It  contains,  of  coui'sa,  only  a  narration  of  Socrates'  opinions, 
Eot  an  indorsement  of  them  by  the  narrator.  Yet  they  seem  to  have 
been  substantially  shared,  by  Socrates'  Ulustrious  pupil.  An  enlight- 
ened church  historian  says ;  ' '  Plato's  speculations  rested  on  a  basis 
altogether  historical.  He  coimeoted  himself  with  the  aotmal  phenomena 
of  religions  life  and  with  the  traditions  lyin^  before  him.  ...  It 
still  continued  to  be  the  aim  of  original  Platonism  to  trace  throughout 
history  the  vestiges  of  a  connection  between  the  visible  and  invisibla 
worlds."— NE.^NDEa :  CTcutoA  ffisiw^  (Bohn'sEd.),  vol.  i  p.  20. 
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The  Genius,  ok  Demon,  of  Socrates.* 

For  particulars  toucliiiig  the  noted  Guardian  Spirit  or  Demon 
{Daimonion)  of  Socrates,  we  are  indebted  to  the  same  emiaent 
authority  through  which  most  of  the  opinions  spoken  but  not 
eet  down  by  the  martyr-philosopher  himself,  baYe  reached  us. 

Though  alluded  to  elsewhere  in  Plato's  writings,!  ^^^  most 
direct  and  reliable  account  of  this  spirit-voice  and  its  warnings 
is  to  he  found  in  the  "Apology,"  written  iramediafely  after  the 
death  of  Socrates,  In  this,  piper,  the  only  strictly  authentic 
record  we  possess  of  that  philosopher's  defence  before  his  judges, 
Plato,  who  was  present  at  hia  trial,  may  surely  be  trusted  as 
having  reproduced,  with  fidelity,  the  statements  made,  and  the 
arguments  employed,  on  that  memorable  occasion,  by  the  mas- 
ter he  loved. 

Among  the  charges  preferred  against  Socrates  had  been  set 
out  his  pretence  of  communicating  with  a  familiar  spLrit.  In 
connection  with  this,  and  alluding  to  the  fact  that  he  tad 
taught  ia  private,  not  delivered  orations  in  popular  assembEes, 
Socrates  said  to  his  judges: 

"  The  cause  of  this  is  what  you  have  often  and  in  many 
places  heard  mo  mention :  because  I  am  moved  by  a  certain 
divine  and  spiritual  infiuence,  which  also  Melitus,  through 
mockery,  has  set  out  in  the  indictment.  This  began  with  mo 
from  childhood  :  being  a  kind  of  voice  which,  when  present,  ia 
wont  to  divert  me  from  what  I  am  about  to  do,  but  which 

•  It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  Demon  is  here  employed,  as  usual  in 
Grecian  mythology,  in  the  sense  o£  a  divinity  below  the  great  godt 
Thua  in  Cooke's  Ilesiod  : 

' '  Holy  demons,  by  great  Jove  designed 
To  ba  on  earth  the  guardians  of  mankind." 

-[■  As  in  the  First  AicSiiadm,  %  I.  Also,  at  length,  in  the  Theagea,  §§ 
10,  11. 

To  the  same  eubjecfc  Xenophon  allndes  in  his  Memmra  of  Socrates, 
Book  !.,§!:  where  ho  says  that  those  who  neglected  the  warnings  o( 
Socrates'  Genius  "  had  no  small  cause  for  repontance." 
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never  xvcgea  me  on.  This  it  was  which  opposed  my  meddling 
in  public  politics,"  * 

Another  allusion  to  the  same  subject,  more  solemn,  pro- 
nounced in  the  immediate  prospect  of  death  after  a  majority 
of  his  judges  had  passed  sentence  upon  him,  is  as  follows : 

"To  me,  O  my  judges,  a  strange  thing  has  happened.  Fov 
the  wonted  prophetic  voice  of  my  guardian  deity,  on  every 
former  occasion  even  in  tlie  most  trifling  aSairs,  opposed  me  it 
I  was  about  to  do  anything  wrong.  But  now,  when  that  has 
befallen  me  which  ye  yourselves  behold — a  tiling  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  extremity  of  evil — neither  did  the  warning  of 
the  God  oppose  me  when  I  departed  from  homo  this  morning, 
nor  yet  while  I  addressed  you,  though  it  has  often  restrained 
me  in  the  midst  of  speaking.  "What  do  I  suppose  to  be  the 
cause  of  this?  .  .  .  That  which  has  befellen  me  is  not 
the  effect  of  chance:  but  this  is  clear  to  me  that  now  to 
die  and  be  freed  from  my  cares  is  better  for  m.e.  On  this  au 
count  the  warning  in  no  way  turned  i      as  d       | 

The  sincerity  of  the  philosopher  wh  n  1      sa  d  tl  t 

rationally  be  doubted.     He  must  be  a    t  bbo  n      a  th     ^htl 
sceptic  who  assumes  the  ground  that  a  m  n  Ik    Soc    t        bo  t 
to  die  because  he  would  not  purchase  If    byd       tn     frm 
teaching  what  he  felt  to  be  good  and  j     t  Id     t        la 

moment,  swerve  ft  hairbi'eadth  fi'om  th     t     1 1    th  J 

According  to  what  rational  canon    f       d         c.  j    t 

such  testimony  as  this?     The  moat  cand  d    m     ^        1        } 

"  Apology,  §  19. 

f  Apology,  §§  31,  33.  See  also,  as  to  tliat  matter,  Pi^UTARCn,  De 
&ertio  Soarates,  a.  20;  and  Apuleius,  BsDeo  SocraUs. 

X  Seldom  in  any  ag'e,  by  sage  or  martyr,  has  nobler  sentiment  been 
uttored  thaa  by  Socrates  on  Ma  trial,  in  reply  to  tlie  Ghai^  of  impiety : 
"If  it  is  your  wish  to  acquit  me  on  condition  that  I  lienecfortii  be 
silent,  I  reply  that  I  love  ond  toner  you,  but  that  I  ought  rather  to 
obay  the  gods  than  you.  Neither  in  the  presence  of  judges  nor  of  the 
enemy  is  it  pormittad  me,  oi  any  other  man,  to  use  every  sort  of  means 
to  osaapa  death.     It  is  not  death  bat  crime  that  it  behooves  us  to  avoid' 
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toiiaus  of  philosophy  admit  that  tho  proof  is  conclusive.* 
Lewis,  who  will  certainly  not  be  accused,  of  superstition  or 
credulity,  alluding,  in  his  History  of  Philosophy,  to  Socrates' 
belief  that  he  was  warned,  from  time  to  time,  by  a  Divine 
?oioe,  says;  "This  is  his  own  explicit  statement;  and  surely,  in 
a  Christian  country,  abounding  in  examples  of  pereons  believing 
in  direct  intimations  from  above,  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in 
creditiiig  such  a  statement."  f 

To  what  extent  Socrates  owed  his  views  on  immortality  and 
a  future  life  to  his  Guardian  Spirit  we  can  never  know  ;  nor  is 
it  likely  that  he  himself  could  have  determined,  lie  seems  to 
have  regarded  that  influence  as  one  sent  to  warn  rather  than  to 
teach.  Yet  it  would  be  strange  if,  twenty-three  centuries  ago, 
he  had  groped  his  way,  unaided,  to  truths  which  we  scarcely 
recognize  to-day.  Take,  la  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  fol- 
lowing example ; 

"  When  does  the  soul  attain  to  the  truth  ?  For  when  it  at- 
tempts to  investigate  anything  along  with  the  body,  it  is  plain 
that  it  ia  then  led  astray  by  it.  .  .  ,  The  soul  reasons  most 
effectually  when  none  of  the  corporeal  senses  harass  it;  neither 
hearing,  sight,  pain  or  pleasure  of  any  kind  ;  but  it  i-etires  as 
much  as  possible  within  itself,  and  aims  at  the  knowledge  of 
what  is  real,  taking  leave  of  the  body  and,  as  far  as  it  can,  ab- 
staining from  any  union  or  participation  with  it."  J 

«  As  Stasley,  in  his  History  of  Pldlosophy^  London,  1S5G,  He  ttere 
says  ;  "  We  have  the  testimooy  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  oontemporaiy 
with  Mm,  oonfiriaod  by  Plutarch,  Cioero,  and  other  reliable  authoriMca, 
to  Bay  nothing  ot  TertuUian,  Origen,  and  others  of  the  Ancient  Fatliers, 
that  Sociates  had  an  attendant  Spirit,  which  waxaed  Mm  of  danger  and 
iiiiafoitune." — Chap.  vi.  p.  19. 

I  G.  H.  LEWIS:  Biographical  History  of  P/iilosop/ip,  London  3d  Ed., 
1857,  p.  141. 

X  P/uEdo,  §  10.     I  have  followed  Stanford's  translation. 

It  is  worth  noting',  howcTer,  that  Socrates  (if  he  be  correctly  reported), 
lollowii^  out  this  idea,  strayed,  as  many  noble  souls  have  strayed,  into 
the  barren  regions  of  asceticism  and  abstraction;  forbidding  use,  lest 
abuse  shoijld  follow.     Ho  Bought  wisdom  tMough  dclivoranco  '■  froQ- 
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Here  -v^o  have  tho  germ  of  tha  apneumatic  or  psycliical  view 
of  Inspiratiofl.  Cicero,  in  a  luter  age,  enlarged  on  this.  The 
following  remarkable  passage,  literally  translated,  is  from  his 
"  Tusculan  Questions," 

"  What  else  do  we  do,  when  from  pleasure,  that  is  from  the 
body,  when  from  common  affairs  ■which  minister  to  the  body, 
■when  from  public  duties,  ■when  from  all  business  whatever,  ■we 
eall  off  the  soul — what,  I  say,  is  it  that  we  then  do,  other  thau 
to  recall  the  soul  to  itself  and  to  sclf-conununion,  and  to  lead 
it  in  a  great  degree  away  from  the  body  V  But  to  segregate  the 
soul  from  the  body,  can  it  be  anything  else  than  a  learning  how 
to  die  ?  (nee  quidquam  aliud  est  quam  emori  discere  ?)  Where- 
fore, believe  me,  we  should  lay  this  to  heaxt,  and  disjoin  our- 
selves from  our  bodies;  that  is,  ■we  should  accustom  ouraeivea 
to  die  (disjungamusque  nos  a  corporibus ;  id  est,  consuescanms 
mori).  And  thus,  while  we  remain  on  earth,  it  ■will  be  as  if 
■we  approached  celestial  life  ;  and  when  at  last  we  are  released 
from  earthly  bonds,  the  exit  of  the  soul  ■will  thereby  be  less  re- 
tarded." * 

The  "  accustoming  ourselves  to  die"  is  somewhat  fanciful; 
yet  the  expression  is,  in  a  measure,  borne  out  by  some  of  tho 
phenomena  of  Vital  Magnetism.  When  artificial  somnambu- 
lism deepeas  into  what  French  magnetizers  call  extase — that  is, 
profound  trance — the  bauds  which  connect  soul  and  body  seem 
to  be  greatly  loosened ;  a  strong  desire  sometimes  shows  itself 
in  the  subject  to  escape  from  earth  to  a  brighter  world ;  and  if, 
through  inexperience  or  inadvertence  of  the  operator,  this  deep 

the  irrationalitrf  of  the  body;"  tlioug^lit  we  should  "study  to  liveaa 
■thougJi  on  the  very  confines  of  death ;  "  and  advises  "  to  use  reflection 
alone  and  unalloyed,  endeavorii^  to  invest^te  eveiy  reality  by  itself 
and  uniniied,  abstaining  as  mudi  as  possible  from  the  use  of  the  eyes, 
and  in  a  word  of  every  part  of  the  body,  as  conf  oundiog  the  soul  and, 
when  united  with  it,  preventing  its  attainment  to  wisdom  and  truth." — 
P/uKfo,  g§  10,  11, 13. 

Ho  did  not  raoognizo  the  essential  value  and  uses  of  earth-life,  noi 
the  importance  of  teachings  through  the  sensea. 

*  Tuteul.  Qu(Bs(.,iib.  L  §  31. 
11* 
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trauce  is  too  much  prolonged,  death,  may  actually  ensue,  I 
was  told,  in  Paris,  that  several  such  cases  had  occurred ;  but 
the  names  of  the  parties,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  kept  secret. 
An  instance  in  which  a  somnambulc*  had  a.  narrow  escape  ia 
related  by  a  French  magnetizer,  author  of  a  curious  work  on 
the  "  Secrets  of  the  Future  Life."  He  had  two  lucid  soranain- 
buies;  one  &  youth  named  Bruno,  the  other,  AdSle,  a  woman 
in  humble  circumstances  ("  simple  ouvrifere  comme  moi,"  he  says 
of  her),  not  a  professional  medium  nor  ever  taking  money  for  the 
exercise  of  her  gift,  bu6  who  had  been,  from  infancy,  a  natural 
Bomnambulist, 

One  day  he  had  magnetized  both  simultaneously,  desiring  to 
compare  their  impressions  and  to  satisfy  his  doubts  whether  there 
was  danger  in  carrying  the  state  of  exiase  too  iar.  He  brought 
Bruno  into  magnetic  relation  with  Ad^le,  telling  him  to  observe 
what  became  of  her.  While  occupied  during  some  time  with  the 
young  man,  he  (Bruno)  suddenly  cried  out:  'Tve  lost  sight  of 
her ;  awake  her;  there's  but  just  time."  Alarmed,  the  magnet- 
iaer  turned  his  attention  to  Ad^le  whom,  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  he  had  left;  to  herself.  I  translate  the  rest  from  his  own 
words  :  "  In  that  short  time  her  body  had  become  almost  icy 
cold  ;  I  could  detect  neither  pulse  nor  respiration ;  her  face  was 
of  a  yellowish  green,  the  lips  blue,  the  heart  gave  no  sign  of 
life.  A  mirror  which  I  approached  to  her  lips  remained  un- 
dimmed.  I  magnetized  her  with  my  utmost  force,  hoping  to 
revive  her ;  but,  during  five  minutes,  without  any  effect  what- 
ever. Bruno  and  several  persons  who  were  assisting  at  the 
aitting  added,  by  their  terror,  to  my  discomfiture  ;  and,  for  a 
momentjl  thought  all  was  over  and  tliat  the  soul,  in  very  deed, 
had  left  its  body.  I  begged  all  present  to. pass  into  the  next 
room,  so  as  to  recover  my  energy  ;  but,  though  hope  still  lin- 
gered, I  felt  powerless.     Throwing  myself  on  my  knees,  I  ini- 

*  I  adopt,  from  the  Frencli,  the  term  swn/iambule,  to  designate  a 
patient  under  the  mflaenoe  of  artificially-induced  somnambulism  ;  ce- 
strietingf  t!ie  meaning  of  the  more  usual  word  smanambulist  bo  a,  natumJ 
sleep- waJker. 
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jjlorctl  God  uot  to  suffer  that  soul,  a  victim  of  my  doubts,  tc 
pass  away.  After  a  brief  period  of  anguish,  I  heard  the  low 
words :  "  Why  did  you  recall  me  ?  It  was  all  but  done,  when 
God,  touched  by  your  prayer,  sent  me  back."  * 

The  author  adds :  "  I  entreat  tiiose  who  might  be  tempted  to 
risk  a  similar  experiment  to  desist.  A  more  terrible  spectacle 
cannot  be  witnessed ;  and  the  i^ue,  in  their  case,  might  be  lesa 
fortunate  than  in  mine." 

On  a  previous  occasion,  Ad^e  being  in  the  state  of  exlase, 
there  had  appeared  to  her,  and  conversed  with  her  (as  she  be- 
lieved), her  mother  and  two  deceased  brothers.  The  following 
conversation  between  her  and  her  magnetizer  then  ensued : 

"  Ah,  how  I  should  like  to  be  with  them  !  Let  me  go ;  I 
shall  soon  bo  in  Heaven." 

"  Very  generous  of  you !      And  what  shall  I  do  with  your 

"  Have  it  buried,  or  disposed  of  as  you  please." 

"  And  the  officers  of  justice,  wliat  am  I  to  say  to  them?  " 

"  Tell  them,  I'm  gone."  f 

That  there  is,  during  m^netic  sleep,  a  modification  of  the 
normal  relations  between  soul  and  body,  is  further  attested  by 
the  insensibility  to  outward  sounds  and  to  pain,  even  the  moat 
a«ute,  which  sometimes  supervenes.  J     One  cannot  read  the 

•  Cahaonet  :  Afeanes  de  to  Tie  Waiare  deimlh,  Paris,  1848 ;  vol.  i. 
pp.  117,118.  This  work  went  to  press  in  December,  1847,  some  months 
before  even  the  name  of  ''Eochester  Knoefcings"  had  been,  heard 
amor^  us.  Tet  Cahagnet  registers  full  details  of  comnimiicationa  made 
to  his  somnambules  by  eigtty  different  spirits  of  the  departed  ;  and  tlie 
identity  of  several  among  these  he  considers  positively  proved. 

I  Work  quoted  :  vol.  i.  pp.  90,  91. 

%  As  early  as  the  year  1846,  there  was  performed  at  Cherbourg  (the 
well-known  French  port  in  the  Department  de  la  Manchc),  a  surgical 
operation  of  the  most  painfol  character,  afEording  proof  that  the  phe- 
nomena above  alluded  to  are  real.  The  official  record  of  this  operation, 
Bigued  by  fifty-two  witnesses  present,  was  published  in  the  Journal  de 
Cherbourg^  and  in  the  PMre  de  la  Mancke  of  September  35,  1840. 
This  prcvis-vtrbal  was  drawn  np  from  notes  taken  on  the  spot  by  M. 
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best  works  on  Magnetism  without  coming  upon  strong  reasons 
for  the  belief  that,  in  the  profound  magnetic  trance,  there  ia  a 
certain  recession  of  the  soul  from  its  earthly  minister  and  aa 
approach  to  that  stage  of  existence,  soon  to  come,  when  what 
St.  Paul  calls  the  "  natural  body  "  will  be  wholly  discarded. 

Another  phenomenon  ia  now  proved  beyond  reasonable  de- 
nial ;  namely,  that,  during  this  partial  segregation  of  the  soul 
from  physical  impressions  and  worldly  concerns,  its  native 
powers,  less  subjected,  it  would  seem,  to  the  earth-clog  that 
habitually  weighs  upon  them,  exhibit  clearer  perceptions  and 
higher  knowledge.  This  occurs  when,  as  Socrates  c 
it,  the  soul  "  retires  within  itself,"  or,  as  Cicero  phra 
when  we  "  recail  the  soul  to  itself,  and  to  Belf-c< 
whether  this  be  done  artificially  (as  by  magnetic  passes),  or 
whether  it  happen  in  a  more  normal  condition  of  the  body,  by 
natural  idiosyncrasy. 

The  most  modest  and  cautious  of  writers  on  Vital  Magnet- 
ism, Dr.  Bertrand,*  has  well  defined  this  state,  when  artifi- 
cially superinduced  :  "  The  somnamhule,"  he  says,  "  acquires 
new  perceptions  furnished  by  interior  organs ;  and  the  succes- 
sion of  these  perceptions  constitutes  a  new  life,  diSering  from 
that  which  we  habitually  enjoy  :  in  that  new  life  come  to  light 
phases  of  knowledge  differing  from  those  which  our  ordinary 
sensations  convey  to  us."  f 

I  myself  have,  on  many  occasions,  verified  this  plienomenon 
of  what  maybe  called  double-consciousness,};  attended  byexal- 
Shavrel,  adroeate  and  member  of  the  Mmiicipal  Council  of  Cherbourg ; 
and  to  its  scropulona  accuraoy  the  sigiiaturoa  of  the  witoeases  testify. 

I  should  here  give  this  prtxyes-vej'bal  but  for  ita  length.,  and  foe  the 
fuct  that  enlightened  phyaicians  no  longer  deny  the  reality  of  this  phe- 


*  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  and  formerly  a  pupil 
of  the  Polytechnic  School. 

+  BERTJiAKD:  "Traito  du  Somnambulisme,"  Paris,  1823  ;  pp.  4(!9, 
470. 

%  An  interesting  case  of  natural  double- coceoiouaness,  continned 
through-oat  fifteen  yoMS,  ia  related  by  &o  Rev.  Dr.  Plumcr,  iu  Ilarpara 
Monthly  foi  May,  1860,  page  807.     It  is  suggcetive. 
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tation  of  intolligence  in  tlie  abnormal  state.  But  otliers  can 
apeak,  as  to  this,  from  a  miicli  witler  range  of  experience  tlian 
I.  A  physician  with  ■whom  I  am  intimately  acquainted — one 
among  the  best  known  and  most  successful  in  New  York^ — and 
hia  wife,  having,  before  the  advent  of  Spiritualism,  taien  a 
defip  interest  in  magnetic  phenomena,  experimented  for  about 
two  years  witli  an  American  sempstress,  moderately  educated, 
with  rather  more  than  the  average  mental  capacity  of  her  class. 
He  told  me  that  Marian  awake  and  Marian  in  magnetic  sleep 
were  two  persona  aa  far  apart  by  perceptiona,  intelligence,  judg- 
ment, as  could  well  be  imagined.  One  day  when  we  were  talk- 
ing of  magnetism  and  its  eifecta,  he  told  me  that  the  girl  had 
made  commentaries  upon  medical  and  philosophical  subjects, 
evincing  great  profundity  and  acuteness.  On  many  other  sub- 
jects she  was  equaily  clearsighted.* 

While  adverting,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  inspira- 
tion, to  such  phenomena  as  the  above,  occurring  under  the  op- 
eration of  a  special  agency,  I  bear  in  mind  that  the  world  has 


*  But  here  isa  supplement  to  such  espeiionco.  Dr.  Bertrand,  epeak- 
u^  of  somnambulea  whose  power  06  clear-sight  in  detecUng  disease  had 
beeuaatiafaetorily  verified,  relates  the  following'  converaation  which  he 
had  with  one  of  them ; 

"  Do  you  see  your  heart  and  the  blood  flowhig  from  it?" 

"Yea." 

"  Can  you  perceive  that  it  is  divided  into  two  cavities  ?  " 

'•Yes,  I  see  one  on  the  right  and  one  ou  the  left" 

"Then  tell  me,  is  the  blood  of  the  same  color  on  both  sides?" 

"  Yes,"  Bhe  answered  in  a  decided  tone,  "  and  to  prove  to  you  that  it 
is,  you  mv  bleed  me  here  or  here  {toacbing  first  her  right  arm  then  her 
left),  and  you  will  find  the  same  blood," 

"  This  reply,"  says  Bertiand,  "  plainly  showed  that  this  woman  im- 
agined there  were  two  cavities  in  the  heart,  from  one  of  which  flowed 
the  blood  to  supply  the  right  side  of  the  body  and  from  the  other  to 
supply  the  left." — TTaiie  du  Somnamhdieme,  p.  73. 

In  all  such  cases  there  is  the  ohance  of  wha.t  magnetizers  call  ' '  im- 
perfect lucidity."  It  will  not  do,  as  Socrates  recommended,  to  aliabain 
from  the  use  of  our  eyes. 
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recognized  them,  in  this  special  form,  for  less  than  a  century.'* 
But  the  analogy  between  these  and  the  various  phases  of  intel- 
lectual and  psychical  exaltation,  religious  ecstasy,  involuntary 
hypnotism,  spontaneous  trance,  is  so  close  that  one  cannot  rea- 
sonably deny  the  connection  of  one  with  the  other.  Most  of 
the  Epiritual  gifts  enumerated  by  P<iul  come  to  light,  in  persons 
of  sensitive  temperament,  during  magnetic  sleep,  and  showed 
themselves  during  such  strange,  epidemical  excitements  as 
produced  the  alleged  po'^aesslon  of  the  TTrsuline  Nuns  of  Lou- 
dun  f  (1632  to  1639),  and  brought  out  pseudo-miracles  among 

•  SomQambulism,  in  the  form  now  known  to  magnetkers,  was  ob- 
served, for  tho  fitst  time,  by  the  Marquis  de  Pajsigur,  on  his  estate  of 
Buiancy,  near  Soiasons,  on  the  fourth,  of  March,  1784. 

t  Sistmre  des  Diablea  db  Loudua,  ou  dt,  la  PoMession  des  Sdigieuses 
Ur&'jUnm,  Amsterdam,  1670.  At  page  235  of  this  work  is  a  curious 
document ;  namely,  the  certificate  of  Monsieiir  (Gaston,  brother  of 
Louis  XIII. ,  then  King  of  France),  whoYisited  Louduo  in  May,  1635,  to 
inquire  into  tlie  character  of  the  alleged  possession.  He  certiSes  that 
he  had  perfect  procif  of  its  reality ;  namely,  that  the  possessed  nuns 
obeyed  Ma  laerttal  orders ;  in  other  words,  read  unexpressed  thoughts. 
He  sajs  :  ' '  Ayant  desire  d'avoir  un  signe  parfait  de  la  v&itable  posses- 
sion de  ces  filles,  avons  c  n  rt  menb  et  a  voix  basse  arec  le 
Pore  Tranquillo  Capucin,  d  mm  d  a  Demon  Sobldon,  qui  posH^- 
doit  actuellement  la  Sceur  C  ir  qud  all  t  bajscr  la  main  droite  du 
Pire  Elizce,  son  esorciste  d  D  ra  Q  meaning,  of  course,  the  nun 
herself]  y  a  pouctuellemen  bfi  n  n  re  desir  ;  ce  qui  nous  a  fait 
croire  certainement  que  ce  qu  igi  x  travaillans  aujt  esoroismea 
desdites  fillea  nous  out  dit  de  leur  possession  est  v6ritaljle." 

But  this  phenomenon  of  thought-reading  is  familiar  to  magnetizers. 
I  myself  instituted,  in  the  years  1850  and  1857,  a  series  of  careful  ox- 
perimonta  to  verify  it,  keeping  strict  minutes.  By  reference  to  these  I 
find  that  I  propounded  216  queetjons  and  obtained  about  ninety-three 
per  eeiht  of  perKnent  answers,  through  a  medium  (not  professional)  and 
of  but  moderate  powers.  Many  of  the  answers  extended  to  severaJ 
lines ;  and,  apart  from  their  strict  relevancy,  were  beyond  the  mental 
capacity  of  the  medium.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  an  arerage 
example  ;  both  questions  being-  asked  mentally  : 

Q.   "  Can  you  tell  me  whether  spirits  have  the  power  of  prophecy?'' 

A.   "  To  some  extent." 
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the  Prophets  (TrembleuTs)  of  the  CeTennes*  (1686  to  1707). 
The  mantic  fury  of  the  Pythoness  was  evidently  of  magnetic 
character,  Numa,  in  the  Arician  grove ;  Mahomet,  in  the  cave 
of  Hii-a ;  may  have  been  nueonscionsly  under  spiritual  or  som- 
nambulic influence.  Peter's  vision,  when  he  saw  Heaven  o]>eued 
and  a  certain  vessel  descending ;  Paul's  trance,  "  whether  in 
the  body  or  out  of  the  body  "  he  could  not  tell ;  bear,  unmistok- 
ably,  more  or  less  resemblance  to  many  hundred  cases  of  exta^e 
that  have  appeared  in  Paris,  in  London,  and  elsewhere,  during 
the  present  century.  All  such  manifestations  belong  to  one 
great  class  of  phenomena. 

The  simplest  and  most  usual  form  of  Inspiration  is  what  is 
usually  called  the  inspiration  of  genius;  its  results  appearing 
in  eminent  literary  efforts,  in  masterpieces  of  art,  possibly 
in  some  of  our  most  wonderfiil  scientific  discoveries  and  me- 
chanical inventions,  more  evidently  in  the  highest  order  of 
musical  composition.  All  this  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  native 
organization  duly  cultivated,  f     But  aside  from  the  confessedly 

Q.  "  What  are  the  limits  ?  " 

A.  "  Perceiving-  more  than  men,  one  element  of  prophetic  power  is 
greater." — Butraeted  from  aittit^of  April  II,  1857. 

A  concise  and  pertinent  reply,  not  so  much  to  the  words,  as  to  the 
sense  of  my  meatal  question.  But  T  did  not  for  a  moment  imagine,  as 
Prince  Gaston  did,  that  the  Devil  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  It  pur- 
ported to  come  from  a  dear,  deceased  friend. 

Forfurfcher  refereneea  on  the  subjeofc  of  the  TJrsuIine  Nuns  of  Loudun, 
see  note  on  page  103  of  F'tKiffaUs  on  the  Boundary  of  Another  Win-Id. 

'  Sometimes  called  Camimtrds  or  Camisars.  They  were  French 
Protestanta  who  took  arms  to  resist  perseontion  under  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantos. — SeeHiitoire  dei  Gamisard.'',  hj  It  de  Conrt  de 
Oebelin,  1760,  Also  Clavk  Pro^iftifa,  or  a  key  to  the  prophecies  of 
Monsieur  Marion  and  the  other  Camisara,  London,  1707'  Novoeaua 
Menum-espovr  servir  d  VHistoire  dea  Camisam,  London,  1708 ;  EranUn 
du  Thkctre  Saeri  des  Geven/nes.  For  other  references  see  FootfaVg, 
note  on  page  103. 

f  Sea,  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Galton'a  intprestiog  work  on  Heredi- 
tary Genius.  I  do  not  assert  that  in  thj  department  of  what  axe  called 
the  exact  sciences — as,  for  example,  in  the  researches  of  Galileo  and  in 
those,  still  more  inestimable,  of  Newton — we  are  justified  in  assuming 
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powerful  influence  of  a  large  and  well-formed  brain — tho  best 
of  patrimonies — genius  may  owe  its  triumphs  to  agencies  that 
are  invisible,  like  attraction,  except  in  their  efi'ects. 

Great  poets  from  the  earliest  times  have  had  a  dim  feeling 
that  they  were  aided  from  above,  pnd  were  wont  to  invoke  the 
Siiiat  f     nse  n  P       rs —      y  we       t  say  (aa  Socrates 
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fessor Wolf  of  Berlm,  J  in  a  celebi-ated  work,  denies  to  Homer 
that  Epiiibual  aid  was  granted.  Even  if  we  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
poet's  lines, 

"  Kature  and  Nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night, 
God  said  '  Let  Newton  be  ! '  and  all  was  hghfc  " — 
we  caniiot  but  admit  that  the  scientific  clears^ht  of  England's  greatest 
physicist  was  almost  beyond,  parallel.     Still  it  was  of  mathematioal 
character — strictly   material,  not  spiritual — and  may  have  been  but 
hereditary  aptitude,  appeariog  in  eminent  degree. 

'  "  It  is  a  strong'  argument  in  favor  of  Shakspeace'a  illiteraturo,  that 
it  was  maintained  by  all  hia  contemporaries,  many  of  whom  have  be- 
stowed every  other  merit  upon  him,  and  by  hia  successors  who  lived 
nearest  to  his  time :  and  that  it  has  been  denied  only  by  Giidon,  Sewell, 
and  others  down,  to  Upton,  who  could  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  truth.  "^i(/e  of  Sliakspeare  prefixed  to  Chalmers'  edition  of  his 
Plays,  8  vols.,  London,  182^,  p.  14. 

f  In  Baetlbtt'S  Familiar  Qjiotations  (American  edition,  18G7),  ont 
oE  30 1  pages  of  noted  passages  from  various  English  authors,  04  pages 
arc  devoted  to  Shakspearo  alone. 

t  Frederick  Ai^ustus  Wolf,  one  of  the  founders,  and  afterward  one 
ot  tho  Professors,  of  the  University  of  Berlin.     The  work  alluded  to 
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the  authoi-ship  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  even  casting  doubts  ou 
his  existence,  and  taking  the  ground  that  these  imnjortal  poems 
were  the  joint  production  of  many  successive  rhymers  and  rhap- 
aodists.  So,  too,  ia  the  case  of  Shakapeare,  a  cultivated  and 
most  industrious  writer  spent  her  life,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
lost  it,  in  collecting  and  giving  to  the  public  what  she  believed 
to  be  proof  that  the  pupil  of  the  Stratford  free-achool  was,  in 
no  sense,  entitled  to  the  authorship  of  the  plays  that  have  en- 
chanted the  world  under  his  name.  * 

So,  again,  in  regard  to  the  most  celebrated  among  painters : 
his  contemporaries  regarded  him,  and  his  biogi'aphera  speak  of 
him,  though  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven,  with  n 
sort  of  reverence,  as  of  a.  divinely-inspired  personage.  Vasaii 
commeivces  hia  life  thus:  "The  large  and  liberal  hand  with 
which  Heaven  is  sometimes  pleased  to  accumulate  the  infinite 
riches  of  its  treasures  on  one  sole  favorite  ...  is  exem- 
plified in  tho  instance  of  Raphael  Sanzio."  Again  he  aaya  that 
such  as  Kaphael  "are  scarcely  to  be  called  simple  men;  they 
are  rather,  if  it  be  permitted  so  to  speak,  entitled  to  the  appel- 
lation of  mortal  gods."  And,  further  ou,  he  speaks  of  this 
painter  as  one  of  those  "  who  by  some  special  gift  of  nature  or 
by  the  particular  favor  accorded  to  them  by  the  Almighty,  are 
performing  miracles  in  the  art."  f 

We  have,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  record  of  Raphael's  domestic 
life,  nor  any  collection  of  his  familiar  letters.     These  might 


above,  Prolegomena  ad  Someram,  (Halle,  1795),  created  much  excite- 
ment in  the  literary  world  and  called  foctli  many  replies. 

•  The  PhUonophy  of  the  Playa  of  Sliakspaare  Unfolded,  by  Delia  Ba- 
con :  Boston,  1857. 

The  story  of  this  intellectual,  untiring',  and  ecceatric  writer  is  one 
of  the  saddest  episodes  in  Urn  history  of  literary  enterprise.  Her  pe- 
cnliarities  and  ber  fate — insanity  supervening'  as  tJie  result  of  utter  dis- 
appointment— are  recorded  in  Hawthobne's  Our  Old  Home;  chapter 
viati&Bd.  Beco'iections  of  a  Gifted  Woma/t. 

't  Vasaki  :  Z«tie»ci/'tfi«Pui')i(era  (Foster's  Translation,  London,  1851), 
vol.  iii.  pp.  1,  3,  58. 
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have  disiilosed  Lis  owu  consciouBness  of  the  Inspiration  that 
marks  the  artistic  temperament. 

We  have  direct  evidence  of  this  kind,  however,  in  the  case  ot 
two  of  the  world's  most  renowned  nmsicians. 

Beethoven,  speaking  of  the  sonrce  whence  caiae  to  him  the 
spirit  of  liis  wonderful  masterpieces,  said  to  "  Bettina  " : 
"  From  the  focus  of  inspiration  I  feel  compelled  to  let  the  mel- 
ody stream  forth  on  all  sides.  I  follow  it — ^passionately  over- 
take it  again ;  I  see  it  escape  me,  vanish  amid  the  crowd  of 
varied  excitements — soon  I  seize  it  up  again  with  renewed 
passion ;  I  cannot  part  from  it — with  quick  i-apture  I  multiply 
it  in  every  form  of  modulation — and  at  the  last  moment  I 
triumph  over  the  first  musical  thought — see  nowl  that's  a 
symphony."  * 

Even  more  striking  is  the  following,  irom  &  letter  written  by 
Mozart  to  an  intimate  friend :  "  You  say  you  should  like  to 
know  my  way  of  composing,  and  what  method  I  follow  in  writ- 
ing works  of  some  estent,  I  can  really  say  no  more  on  this 
subject  than  the  following;  for  I  myself  know  no  more  about 
it  and  cannot  account  for  it.  Wlien  I  am,  as  it  were,  com- 
pletely myself,  entirely  alone  and  of  good  cheer — say  travelling 
in  a  carri^e,  or  walking  after  a  good  meal,  or  during  tbe  night 
when  I  cannot  sleep ;  it  is  on  such  occstsions  that  my  ideas 
flow  best  and  most  abimdantly.  Whence  and  how  they  come 
I  know  not ;  nor  can  I  force  them.  Those  ideas  which  please 
me  I  retain  in  memory,  and  am  accustomed,  as  I  have  been 
told,  to  hum  them  to  myself.  If  I  continue  in  this  way,  it 
soon  occurs  to  me  how  I  may  turn  this  or  that  morsel  to  ac- 
count, so  as  to  msJie  a  good  dish  of  it ;  that  is  to  say,  agreeably 
to  the  rules  of  counterpoint,  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  various 
instruments,  and  so  on.  All  this  fires  my  soul,  and,  provided 
I  aia  not  disturbed,  my  subject  enlarges  itself,  becomes 
methodized  and  defined ;  and  the  whole,  though  it  be  long, 
stands  almost  complete  and  finished  in  my  mind,  so  that  I   cno 

*  GOBTUB  :  BrUfweolisdmit  einem  Kinis. 
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survey  it,  like  a  fine  picture  or  a  beautiful  sfeitue,  at  a,  glance 
Nor  do  I  hear,  in  imagination,  the  parta  successively ;  but  ] 
hear  them,  as  it  were,  all  at  once  {gleieh  alles  zusammen). 
What  a  delight  this  is  I  cannot  tell !  All  this  inventing,  this 
proJuciag,  takes  place  in.  a  pleasing,  lively  dream.  Still  the 
actual  hearing  of  the  entire  whole  is  afiier  all  the  beet.  What 
has  been  thus  produced  I  do  not  easily  forget.  And  tliis 
is  perhaps  the  heat  gift  I  have  my  Divine  Maker  to  thank 
for."  * 

These  hints  and  suggestions  are  necessarily  bald  and  imper- 
fect:  neeessai  ill ,  because  the  civilized  world  has  but  recently 
begun  to  study  Inspiratiou,  as  a  universal  agency,  in  its  con- 
nection either  with  the  trance-faculty,  or  with  the  Spiritual 
hypothesis;  and  because,  on  that  account,  experience  along 
either  of  these  lines  of  lesearch,  is  only  beginning  to  accumu- 
late. It  has  not  yet  become  a  common  belief  that  one  of  the 
sources  of  man's  noblest  achievements,  literary,  artistic,  spirit- 
ual, is  in  an  ultramundane  sphere.  We  puzzle  over  the  anom- 
&Iie3  of  human  character — its  extremes  of  good  and  evil — re- 
peating 

"  How  poor,  how  rich;  how  abject,  how  angost ; 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man !  " 

But  we  do  not  work  out  one  of  the  explanations.  We  have 
not  practically  realized  how  much  the  soul's  bondage  to  the 
body  tends  to  dull  its  perceptions  and  check  its  best  aspirings : 
nor  how  it  aspires  more  freely  and  discerns  more  clearly,  when 
the  severity  of  that  bondage  is  relaxed.  Nor  have  we  practi- 
cally iLiiliied  how  much  man  may  learn  and  may  improve  in 
wisdom  and  in  goodness,  by  being  occasionally  admitted  to 
communion  with  a  higher  phase  of  being ;  nor  how  grievous  a 
losei  be  maj  be,  if  debarred  from  such  communion.  We  do 
not  ptactLcally  believe  what  Christ  has   told  us   of  a   Spirit  of 

*  Holmes:  Ltje  of  Mozart,  inditing  hw  Correspondence;  London, 
1845  :  pp.  317.  318. 
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Truth,    to  come  after  him,    who  should  "guide  us  into   ali 

Our  researches  in  this  matter  have  hithiii'to  been  prosecuted 
in  far,  misty  clouds ;  not  on  the  fair  earth,  illuminated  from 
on  high, 

I  think  one  reason  for  this  is  thut  the  marvellous  light  which 
dawned  upon  the  world  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  has  dazzled 
and  blinded,  even  while  it  has  informed  and  improved  man- 
kind. It  was  a  spiritual  phenomenon  alike  without  example 
throughout  ali  history  and  (to  our  remote  ancestors)  without 
apparent  solution  short  of  the  miraculous :  without  esaiuple 
not  solely,  nor  perhaps  chiefly,  on  account  of  the  wonderful 
works  done  by  Christ  ;  for  the  Jews,  in  their  history,  and  even 
the  Bomans  and  Greeks  in  their  mythology,  could  find  more 
or  less  of  precedent  for  many  of  these  ;  but  because  the  light  of 
Christianity,  alike  in  its  moral  and  spiritual  aspect  and  in  its 
effects,  is  without  parallel  in  man's  previous  experience.  Not 
iims  appearing,  at  first,  except  to  a  small  band  of  followers ; 
but  gi'adually,  as  it  rose  upon  the  mind  and  tjiul  of  the  world, 
has  that  light  shone  as  might  a  sun,  rising  for  the  fiist  time 
upon  an  earth  of  which  the  inhabitants,  till  then,  had  li\  ed  and 
labored  under  starlight. 

Is  such  a  simile  to  be  i-ejected  because  it  admits  what  seems 
at  vm-iance  with  all  we  see  of  the  course  of  nature?  Let  us 
not  hastily  decide  that  there  is  such  variance :  Nature's  action 
ia  multiform. 

While  God's  works  around  us  bear  evidence  that  the  princi- 
ple of  gradual  progression  pervades  the  entire  economy  of  the 
univei'se,  and  that  natural  laws  ai-e  invariable  and  persistent, 
still,  under  that  economy  and  governed  by  these  laws,  there 
occur,  at  certain  epochs,  vast  steps  in  human  progress :  even 
as,  from  time  to  time,  political  i-evolutions  supervene  which, 
while  changing  the  wonted  action  of  long-standing  government, 
sometimes  bring  about  in  years  an  advance  which  ages  had 
failed  to  effect. 

History  contains  nothing   more   interesting  than   the  record 
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of  tuesc  gigantic  steps;  each,  apparently,  without  ]irecedeiit' 
each  breaking  in  on  the  monotonous  pace  of  the  world.  In 
cosmieal  history  what  incident  stands  by  the  s'd  f  th  ingle 
discovery  of  Colvunbvia,  giving  to  the  ancient  Id  an  ther 
half  of  our  globe,  about  ■which  to  speculate,  in  whi  h  t  1  ? 
The  annals  of  lltorature  record  no  victory  to  mat  hup  t  cal 
result,  the  triumph  of  Faust,  if  to  the  goldsn  th  f  M  nt  b 
due  the  art  of  printing ;  that  art  which  enabl  on  n  an  to 
converse  with  all  his  race.  Even  the  world  of  Invention,  where 
labor  toils,  has  had  its  Titanic  epoch,  oceuiTing  little  more  than 
a  century  since  ;  that  epoch  at  which  steam  began  to  take  the 
place  of  hone  and  sinew;  at  which  the  distaff  and  spinning- 
wheel,  humble  aids  to  human  workers  thi'oughout  three  thou- 
sand years,  were  at  last  superseded  by  a  Eriarean  system  of 
manufacture  that  has  multiplied  fi.ve-hundi'ed  fold  the  produc- 
tive labor-power  of  mankind.* 

In  the  individual  life  of  man,  strictly  progressive  though  it 
be,  we  find  a  still  more  remarkable  phenomenon  con!iect«d  with 
an  unprecedented  advance.  Infant,  child,  adult,  patriarch- — 
the  boiindaries  which  mark  each  successive  state  are  impercep- 
tible; but  then  comes  the  great  epoch  :  the  point  of  progress 
when  our  powers,  perceptive,  intellectual,  spiritual,  are  sud- 
denly increased  we  know  aot  how  much ;  when  our  means  of 
communicating  with  our  fellows  are  freed  from  hounds  alike  of 
time  and  space ;  when,  iike  Columhus,  we  are  home  into  a  new 

So,  again,  in  regard  to  the  succession  of  animal  life  on  earth, 
reaching  back  into  prehistoric  time.  Geology  informs  us  that 
there  was  a  period  of  untold  duration  when  tliis  world,  occu- 
pied by  the  lower  races,  was  uninhabited  by  man.  An  eminent 
modem  naturalist,  f  exploring  that  period  and  investigating 
the  principle  of  vital  progress,  has  brought  prominently  for- 

"  See  precedmg  page  45. 

f  Chabij;s  Darwin,  A.M:.,  P.B.8.  On  the  Origin  ef  Spedes  by 
Means  of  Natural  SdectSon;  or,  the  Pi-eservatiim<>f  Favored  Baeee  in  t/it 
Struggle  for  Life:  London,  185S. 
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ward  K  great,  general  law  governing  gradual  improvement  of 
species  ))y  meana  of  natural  selection  and  the  pi'eservation  of 
the  heat  out  of  each- — both  animal  and  vegetable— io  the  struggle 
for  existence.  But  he  has  adduced  no  facts  attesting  change  of 
one  species  to  another ;  nor  disclosed  to  us  any  link  connects 
ing  brute  and  man.  *     There   remains,  therefore,  intact,  the 


i  that  intermediate  forms  between  the  tig-her 
quadramana  and  the  lowest  yariety  of  eave-dweUii^  huraaaity  may 
some  day  be  found  ;  perhaps  in  large  nnexplored  portions  of  interior 
Asia  or  Africa  ;  but  this  is  mere  surmise,  unsnstaincd,  as  yet,  by  dis- 
Govery. 

The  advocatea  of  the  Development  theory  admit  the  extreme  difficul- 
ties which  stand  in  the  way  of  aas^ning  ti 
lower  lace.  "  Admittii^,"  says  one  of  then 
fications  from  the  species  that  stand  nest  under  him,  there  still  remains 
the  fact  that  something  new  has  been  superadded — the  organization 
fitted  for  higher  functional  perfonnam;e,  the  intellect  capable  of  im- 
provement and  progress.  On  no  theory  of  mere  transmiasion  or 
heredity  can  these  be  aceomited  for.  The  predecessor  did  not  possess 
them  and  could  not  bequeath  tbem." — David  Page,  LL.D.  ;  F.K.S.E.; 
P.G.S.  :  Man,,  Wfi£i-e,  Whence,  and  Wkitlisr ;  Edinbni^h,  1807;  pp. 
ins, 153. 

Another  writer  on  this  Rnbiect--one  of  the  earliest  snggesters  of  the 
' '  natural  selection  "  theory— makes  quite  recently  the  following  ad- 
missions :  ■'  The  capacity  to  form  ideal  conceptioca  of  space  and  time, 
of  eternity  and  infinity — the  capacity  for  intense  artJsUc  feelings  of 
pleasure,  in  form,  color,  and  composition— and  for  those  alstraot  no- 
tions of  form  and  number  which  render  geometry  and  arithmetio  pos- 
sible— haw  were  all  or  any  of  these  facnlties  first  developed  when  they 
could  have  been  of  no  possible  ttae  to  man  in  his  early  stages  of  barbar- 
ism? How  could  "  natural  selection,"  or  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  at  all  favor  the  development  of  mental  powers 
.  .  .  which  even  now,  with  our  comparatively  h^h  civilization,  are, 
in  their  farthest  developments,  in  advance  of  the  age,  and  appear  to 
have  relation  rather  to  the  future  of  the  race  than  to  its  actnal 
status  ?  "—Wallace  :  Gontributyms  to  tlteTltemyof  Naturid  Sdection, 
London  and  New  York,  1870  ;  pp.  351,  353. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  state  of  tbinga  in  which  there  must  not, 
in  Kiy  event,  have  been  some  year,  some  month,  some  day,  when  there 
existed  on  earth  no  animal  endowed  with  capacity  for  intellectual  and 
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hypothesis — surely  not  an  unreasonable  one — that  there  in- 
hered, in  the  law  which  regulated  preadamite  life,  a  condition 
according  to  which  a  creature  endowed  with  reason  and  gifted 
with  focultiea  and  sentiments  that  enable  him  to  conceive  and 
desire  a  Hereafter,  did,  at  a  certain  point  of  advancement,  sud- 
denly appear;  a  creature  destined  to  subjugate  earth  and  attain 
heaven.  The  vast  induction,  if  one  may  so  express  it,  failed  at 
a  certain  stage  of  cosmical  development ;  and  the  progressive 
ratio  of  the  past  series  was  no  longer  the  progressive  ratio  of 
the  succeeding.  For,  iu  virtue  of  a  stride  surpassingly  great, 
there  assumed  place  in  the  world  a  race^the  only  one  * — which 
could  transmit  the  experience  of  one  generation  to  another,  and 
which,  after  a  time,  learned  to  perpetuate  that  experience  by 
artificial,  enduring  signs.  Hence,  as  result  of  a.  single,  unex- 
ampled   step  in  advance,  ethical,  intellectual,  spiritual  prog- 

And  now,  reverting  from  this  digression  to  the  subject  im- 
mediately  before  us,  we  find  the  same  analogy  still  holding  out. 
The  history  of  Ethics  and  of  Eeligion,  like  tliat  of  Cosmogony 

^iritnal  improvement  from  generation,  to  generation  ;  and  then  again, 

soiQO  next  year,  or  next  month,  or  next  day,  when  such  an  animal 

that  ia  to  say,  when  a  man — came  into  esiatance.  The  qnestion  ia  of 
ewpadty,  how  undeveloped  soever,  however  useless  to  palteozoio  man ; 
the  highest  qnadrumane  haa  it  not ;  and  even  if  in  atmctnr^  formation 
he  approaclied  mueh  nearer  to  man  than  he  does,  the  possession  or  non- 
possession  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  pnasibUitiea  of  dej;dopment  still 
establishes  a  great  gulf,  which,  if  not,  under  God's  economy,  impassa- 
ble is,  at  least,  so  far  as  human  research  has  explored,  unpafiscd. 

Bat  even  if  the  Devf  lopment  theorist  should  succeed  in  tracir^  man 
to  an  anthropoid-ape- ancestry,  or  to  an  Aseidian  origin,  atill  a  vast  step 
in  advance,  however  effected,  is  not  tie  less  a  reality ;  a  step  which 
seems  to  have  been  made  at  once ;  at  all  events,  a  step  without  prece- 
dent in  fact  and  without  parallel  in  the  immensity  of  ita  results. 

•  We  have  no  warrant,  so  far  as  I  know,  tot  assertmg  that  the  beaver 
of  to-day  exhibits  more  ingenuity  in  constructing  bis  dam  than  did  the 
beaver  of  three  thousand  years  ago  ;  nor  is  it  in  evidence  that  the  qnad- 
rumane of  our  own  time  ia  more  inteOigent  than  was  the  aame  animaJ 
In  Eomer'B. 
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and  Literature,  and  productive  Science,  has  its  epoch,  whem^ 
dates  a,  ratio  of  advancement  tU!  thea  untnown.  In  the 
eartlily  pi'ogress  of  Spiritualism,  as  in  the  succession  of  racec 
and  in  the  pilgrimage  of  human  life,  we  have  to  note  one  emi- 
nent step  upward,  as  &om  a  lower  to  a  higher  sphere  of  he- 
ing. 

Unprecedented,  unlike  any  other  step  :  the  progress  which 
fiillowed  it  incomparahle  with  the  march  of  any  other  revolu- 
tion, political  or  religious. 

The  establishing  of  a  kingdom  on  the  world  but  not  o/  it ; 
called,  sometimes  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  yet  coming  not  by 
obsei'va.tioD,*— heralded  by  no  earthly  pomp,  ushered  through 
no  opening  in  clouds  of  heaven — but  founded  lowly,  peacefully, 
silently,  in  the  heart  of  man.     Christ's  kingship  is  of  the  h«- 

If,  to  the  scsptical,  these  claims  seem  overstrained,  let  them 
look,  not  to  the  assertions  of  theologians,  ooc  ye'^  to  the  uncer- 
tainties and  obscuiities  of  iemuf«  history,  but  to  acknowledged 
facts,  of  gi-and  outline,  famihai  to  eveiy  educated  man. 

In  what  is  usually  called  the  cuilized  world  millions  will 
say,  if  asked  as  to  their  leligion.  that  they  are  not  Catholics, 
millions  more  that  they  are  not  Protestants ;  but,  excepting 
the  five  or  sis  million  Jews,  ■we  shall  not  find  there  one  man  in 
a  hundred  who,  if  he  has  any  religion  at  all,  will  say  he  is  not 
&  Christian. 

If  the  Spiritual  Teachings  first  heard  in  Galilee,  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago  (aside  from  alien  creeds),  be  not  the  religion 
of  Civilization,  it  has  do  other.  What  we  may  justly  call  the 
most  enlightened  portion  of  the  world  clings  to  these  teacliings, 
despite  the  deadening  and  retractive  influence  of  alien  creeds. 

Is  it  strange  that  Christendom,  before  it  begao  to  recognize 
the  universal  reign  of  law,  should  have  sought,  in  miraculous 
interference,  the  explanation  of  such  a  phenomenon  as  this  ? 
la  it  strange  even, — considering  the  presumption  to  which  our 

•  Luke  xvii.  80. 
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ebort-sighted  race  ia  prono — that  Orthodoxy,  knowing  no  natii- 
ral  solution  of  such  an  enigma,  should  take  refuge  in  a  concejv 
tiou — one  scruples  about  plainly  expressing  its  pretensions  ;  for 
these  not  only  involve  the  direct  intervention  and  suspension 
of  His  lawa  by  the  Almighty  Ci-eator  and  Lawgiver  of  myriads 
of  sun-systema  and  myriads  on  myiiads  of  woilds  they  vutu 
ally  pre-suppose,  also,  His  pieseni.L.  in  human  f  rm,  through 
ont  a  generation  of  men,  on  tbii  snnll  planpt  of  ours — all  the 
■world,  indeed,  to  «s,  but  a  mere  spe  k  in  immensitj    to  Hun 

Yet  if  claims  so  transcendent  wert  consontait  ■«  ith  their  dav 
and  generation,  none  the  less  they  are  now  fumi'^hmg  ibundant 
food  and  occupation  to  Scepticism  There  is  impregnable 
gi'oiind  ;  but  Orthodoxy  forsakes  it  sti-ajing  forth  into  the  hm 
itleas  regions  of  Dogmatism  It  Botks  miracles  Ihrough  the 
dim  perspectivo  of  eighteen  centimes  yet  the  miracio  of  mira 
cles — if  the  marvellous  constitute  the  miraculous — lies  patent 
before  us;  is  cognizable  by  our  \oiy  senses. 

Assume  Scepticism's  theory.  Here  it  is :  The  son  of  a  Jew- 
ish mechanie,  li^dng  in  an  obscure  village  of  Galilee,  brought 
up  in  his  father's  house,  with  the  most  limited  opportunities  of 
culture,  without  access  to  the  literature  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
without  worldly  experience  to  replace  lack  of  learning,  and  also 
without  spiritual  aid— becomes,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  a  Public 
Teacher ;  continues  to  teach  during  three  years — three  only ; 
then,  because  of  the  latitude  of  his  opinions,  suffers  death. 
His  three-year  sayings  and  doings,  which  he  himself  never  com- 
mitted to  writing,  are  recorded,  within  half  a  century  from  his 
death  by  humble  and  comparatively  unlettered  followers.  Yet, 
after  more  than  fifty  generations  of  men  have  passed  away,  there 
is  found  in  that  record — and  in  that  record  alone— a  religion 
that  cultivated  men  can  indorse  and  civilized  nations  revere. 
Surely,  the  miracle  of  all  miracles  !^nay,  as  Scepticism  has 
put  it,  a  moral  and  intellectual  impossibility. 

The  impossibility  inheres  in  one  of  Scepticism's  postulates. 
"  Without  spiritual  aid."  If  such  aid  be  essential  to  any  high 
12 
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and  noblo  achievement  of  man,  ia  it  conceivable  that  it  should 
be  lacking  in  connection  with  the  highest  iind  noblest  of  all? 

But  the  difficulties  attending  this  main  feature  in  the  scep- 
tic's hypothesis  do  not  end  here.  Unless  the  recording  disci- 
ples have  utterly  belied  their  Master,  it  involves  a  direct  charge 
of  falsehood  against  him.  For,  though  habitually  calling  him- 
self "  the  Son  of  Man,"  *  he  also  suffered  himself  to  be  called, 
and  claimed  to  be,  the  Messiah,  the  Christ,  ofttimes  spoken  of 
by  the  prophets  of  old,  and  long  expected,  as  Deliverer,  by  the 
Jews.  In  other  words— let  those  who  doubt  my  rendering  con- 
sult the  lexicons,  Hebrew  and  Greek— ki  other  words,  he 
claimed  to  be  the  Akoikted  of  his  Father  f  and  our  Father ;  a 
divinely-commissioned  Messenger,  Prophet;  Spiritual  King. 

Shall  we  accord  to  him  these  titles  ?  There  is  no  sure  war- 
rant for  so  doing  to  be  drawn  from  history.  But  his  creden- 
tials are  to  be  found  in  the  Message  itself,  in  the  work  that 
message  has  done,  and  in  the  recorded  life  of  the  Messenger, 

All  the  great  figures  of  antiquity  pale,  more  or  leas,  under 
the  lights  of  modem  civilization,  save  only  that  of  Christ.  The 
thinking  world  has,  in  a  measure,  outlived  every  phase  of  re- 
ligious belief  except  Christianity.  That  was  planted  by  its  An- 
thor  so  far  beyond  the  point  of  progress  of  the  age  in  which  its 
precepts  were  first  heard,  that  the  current  of  eighteen  centuries, 
passing  by  all  other  systems,  has  failed  to  approach  this. 
Christ's  teachings,  proleptic  in  character,  are  still  in  advance 
not  of  the  modern  world's  purest  practice  only,  but  almost  of 
its  aspirations.     Can  we  deny  to  their  Author  his  own  claim 

•  The  term  "  Son  of  Man,"  as  applied  by  Christ  to  Mmself,  occurs 
gome  eighty  times  throughout  tie  four  gospel  narratives. 

t  Jeaua  himself,  at  the  veiy  outset  of  hia  mmisfcry,  adopts  this  inter- 
pretation. In  the  Bjnagogue  afc  Naiaieth,  after  publicly  reading  the 
worda  of  lauiah  (Ixi.  I),  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  be- 
oause  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the 
meek,"— words  understood  by  the  Jeirs  of  tiie  Messiah— lie  applied 
them  to  himself :  "  This  day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  m  your  eaiB."— 
Lulieiv.  18,  31. 
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tliat  on  Him,  tte  Chosen  One,  hsid  been  poured  the  chrism  of 
God? 

That  waa  the  reply  of  Christ's  most  trusted  Apostle,  inteiro- 
gated  by  his  Master,  "  '  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am?  '  Peter 
answering  said : '  The  Christ  of  God.' "  *  It  was  the  claim  put 
forth  by  the  sanje  apostle  in  tlie  first  public  address  which  he 
made  to  tlie  Jews  after  the  criioifixion:  for  in  that  he  desig- 
nated the  Great  Teacher  whose  disciple  he  was,  as  "  Jesus  oi 
Haaareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  by  miracles  (dimamesin), 
and  wonders  and  signs:"  and,  again,  with  slight  ^aviation  ot 
phrase,  when  discoursing  before  Cornelius  and  his  Oentile 
friends  in  Ciesarea :  there  speaking  of  his  Master  as  "  Jesvis  of 
Naaaieth  whom  God  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  aad  with 
power,  who  went  about  doing  good," 

— Doing  good  His  own  nature — his  character  and  his  do- 
ings, as  exhibited  m  the  gospel  biographies — are  almoiit  as  mar- 
vellous as  the  system  he  gave  to  the  woild  They  acLord  nei- 
ther with  his  country  nor  with  his  time,  nor — except  as  one 
illustrious  example  disclosing  to  us  what  Man  miy  be— with 
that  human  race  with  which,  on  a  bundled  occn.  ions,  he  ex- 
pressly identified  himself.  It  weie  difficult,  in  this  connection, 
to  improve  on  the  words  of  an  Anglican  cieigyman,  whose  early 
death  was  a  misfortune  to  the  Chuii.h  he  adorned  '  Once  in 
the  roll  of  ages,  out  of  innumeiable  fiiluies,  ftcm  tlie  stock  ot 
human  nature  one  bud  developed  into  a  fiultless  flower.  One 
perfect  s])ecimen  of  humanity  has  God  exhilnted  on  earth. 
,  .  .  As  if  the  life-blood  of  e\ery  nition  weie  in  his  veins, 
and  that  which  is  best  and  truest  m  eveiy  man,  and  that  which 
is  tenderest  and  gentlest  and  puiest  in  eterj  noman  were  in 
his  character:  he  is  emphatically  the  Son  oi Man.^*  \ 

Not  less  eloquent  on  this  subject  is  the  author  of  a  well- 
Imown  modern  work :  "  The  story  of  Christ's  life  will  always 

•  Luke  ix.  20. 

+  Sermons  hy  the  TUb.  W.  W.  lioberUoti,  Incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel, 
BrigMon;  sermon  iv.;  pp.  3G5,  IJUG  (of  New  York  Ed.,  1870).  The 
word  "  man"  is  italicized  by  tho  author. 
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remain  the  one  record  in  which  the  moral  perfection  of  man 
stands  revealed  in  its  root  and  its  unity,  the  hidden  spring 
made  manifest  by  which  the  whole  machine  is  moved.  .  .  . 
All  lessor  examples  and  lives  will  forever  hold  a  subordinate 
place,  and  serve  chiefly  to  reflect  light  rn  the  central  and  orig- 
inal Example.  In  his  wounds  aU  human  sorrows  will  hide 
themselves,  and  all  human  self-denials  support  themselves  against 
bis  cross."  • 

Whence  this  preeminence  ?  The  germ  of  the  Godlike  lies, 
indeed,  deep  down  in  our  common  nature;  but,  ere  it  fructify, 
there  must  be  divine  breathings  from  a  region  purer  than  ours. 
Whether,  in  this  supreme  instance  of  Insjjiration,  these  Holy  . 
Breathings  t  assumed  an  unwonted  phase— executed  an  un- 
wonted office— what  mortal  shall  assume  to  decide  ? 

Yet  1  think  I  should  do  wrong  here  to  withhold  the  fact  that 
I  have  received  on  this  subject  a  communication— one  only  and 
that  unsought  for— which  I  believe  to  have  had  a  spiritual 
source:  it  is  one  of  the  few  such  messages  that  have  ever 
reached  me,  touching  on  aiiy  disputed  point  of  doctrine.  The 
reader  has  it  below,  J  for  what  he  may  deem  its  allegations 

•  Ecce  Homo:  a  Survey  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ. 
London,  1863 :  pp-  188,  189.  This  woik,  published  anonym  ously,  is 
now  known  to  have'  been  written  by  Professor  Seelev,  fiUing  the  chair 
of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

f  One  scmplea  to  write  "  Holy  Breath,"  instead  of  "Holy  Ghost" 
(from  gn^t,  Anglo-Saxon  for  bTmih  or  epiWt) ;  yet  the  terras  ace  strictly 
synonymo^  Peter,  speaking  of  Jesus  as  a  man  ' '  whom  God  anointed 
with  tto  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power,"  certainly  employed  the  term  in 
some  such  sense.  Chciat  himself,  when  he  spoke  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
the  "  Spirit  of  Truth,"  which  "  shall  not  speak  of  himself,  but  whatso- 
ever ho  shaU  hear  that  shall  he  speak,"  as  certainly  did  not  intend  there- 
by to  designate  one  of  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead. 

%  1  copy  literally  from  minutes  of  a  sittii^  held  January  33,  1862, 
during  which  I  had  but  this  Mugle  communication  : 

"  Christ's  buTth  was  by  inception,  not  by  conception.  Mary  inherited 
apeculiar  physical  and  sphitual  oiganiaation  fmra  her  ancestors  of 
DoTid's  line.     She  was  placed  in  a  perfect  trance,  her  bodily  lito  sus 
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■worth.  These  involve  neither  suspensiou  nor  violation  of  nat- 
ural law,  nor,  I  think,  any  improbability  so  violent  that  we 
must  needs  reject  it  straightway.     The  coiumunication.  alleges 

pended.  The  spiritual  Ecuctifying  prineiple  was  received  duriogf  the 
trance.  Clirist's  mortal  body  was  the  result  of  Mary's  perfect  faith, 
ruling  the  organiam^a  faith  of  that  trauscendeot  kind  which  is  the 
centre  and  circnmfereace  of  all  that  is  to  be  desired.  It  is  a  literal 
troth,  and  no  figure,  to  Say  of  such  faitb.  that  it  can  remove  momitaina. 
It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  common  faith  of  raantind  which  the 
crystallized  diamond  docs  to  the  charcoal. 

"  Id  Mary's  case,  it  was  the  outgrowth  of  many  centories.  It  was  a 
specafic  faith ;  the  blossoming  of  that  belief,  preserved  through  ages, 
that  a  virgin  shoiUd  conceive  and  bear  a  son.  No  other  possible  con- 
junction could  have  produced  a  Chriat.  Yet  there  waa  no  soKpensiOD  of 
law.  His  birth  was  natural.  The  same  conjunction  of  circumstances 
recurring,  if  we  could  suppose  such  a  case,  a  similar  birth  might  happen 

"It  was  necessary  for  Christ  to  stand  above  the  plane  of  mankbid,  in 
order  to  draw  men  up  to  him.  He  was  devoid  of  appelate  and  passion 
to  a  degree  that  no  man  of  human  conception  could  have  been.  In  a 
human  and  bodily  sense,  ha  waa,  on  that  account,  a  less  complete  roan. 
Yet  bad  it  not  been  for  the  absence  of  these  appetites  and  passions,  the 
truth  could  not  have  come  to  us  through  him,  pure  as  it  did.  There 
would  have  been  obscuraoces  and  hindrances.  Under  their  influence  he 
could  not  have  preserved  his  integrity  as  a  Messenger.  He  would  have 
been  drawn  Eympathetieally  into  the  sphere  of  his  day. 

"Christ  felt  the  trials  and  temptations  that  assail  hia  brethren  o( 
mankind,  even  more  acntely  than  they  did  themselves ;  but  that  was 
because  of  the  strong  repeUent  force  within  him ;  not  by  any  attrac- 
tion drawing  him.  These  temptations  did  not  attract,  they  only  pained 
him.  He  had  before  him  ever  the  eternal  laws ;  seeing  through  the 
Present  to  the  End. " 

The  above  was  called  forth  byno  question  of  mine,  direct  or  indirect. 
I  was  not  thinking  of  the  subject,  and  of  course  expected  nothii^  of 
the  bind.  It  was  not  obtained  from  a  professional  medium.  The  lady 
through  whoso  mediumship  it  came— a  relative  of  mine,  intellectual 
and  cultivated — is  a  Unitarian;  believing,  in  her  normal  state,  that 
Jeans  waa  bom  as  other  men.  It  purported  to  come  from  an  intimate 
and  highly- valued,  long-deceased  friend  (see  Book  iv.,  chapter  3) ;  and 
from  the  same  alleged  source  there  have  come  to  me  many  valuable 
teachings  on  ethical  and  other  cognate  subjects. 
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tliat  Ciirist'a  birth  ocouiTod  under  circumstancea  so  peculiar 
that  he  grew  to  manhood  devoid  of  appetite  and  passion  to  a 
degree— necessary  to  his  pure  integrity  aa  Teacher— which 
no°other  person  has  ever  shared.  At  this  stage  of  our  knowl- 
edge, I  feci  unqualified  to  avouch  such  a  theory,  and  unwilling 
to  gainsay  it.  XTngifted  with  spiritual  clearsight— seeing  here 
but  as  thi-ough  a  glass,  darkly— why  should  I  hasten  to  decide  ? 
I  am  content  to  wait— it  can  he  a  few  years  only,  now— for 
better  discernment  and  broader  light. 

The  able  author  last  quoted  just  touches  on  the  subject  ot 
Christ's  birth.  Speaking  of  the  spiritual  enthusiasm  which  char- 
acterized Jesus,  ho  asks :  "  How  it  was  kindled  in  him  who 
knows  ?  "  And  his  reply  is :  "  '  The  abysmal  depths  of  person- 
ality' hide  this  secret.  It  was  the  will  of  God  to  beget  no 
second  Son  like  him."  * 

Mr.  Gladstone,  the  British  premier,  alluding,  in  a  review  of 
the  work  whei-e  they  appear,  to  the  above  words,  says :  "  They 
seem  to  deal  with  things  Hiat  we  know  not  of,  and  are  ill  able 
to  touch."  f 

I  ^ree  with  him. 

Stiange  1— and  sad  as  strange— that  men  in  all  ages  Lave 
been  called  upon  to  touch,  to  deal  with— ay !  despite  sense  of 
incapacity,  even  despite  counter  convictions,  compelled  to  decide 
— just  such  questions  1 

—Called  upon  by  men  like  themselves,  not  by  God.  I  am 
not  more  conscious  of  my  own  existence  than  I  am  that  an  aU- 
wiae  and  all-good  Being  will  never  remember  it  for  judgment 
against  me,  nor  against  any  of  His  creatures,  that,  after  best 
diligence,  we  liave  been  unable,  aa  to  many  such  arcana,  to  do 
more  than  confess,  that  wo  comprehend  them  not. 

So  fiu-  only  I  see :  that  Jesus  was  divinely  favored  and  gifted 
to  an  eminent  degree— but  how  and  to  what  degree  I  have  no 
means  to  determine.     That  there  were  limits,  law-governed,  his 

*  fficce  Eomo,  p.  331. 

\  Eixe  Homo  (reviewed),  by  tbe  Eiyht  Honorable  W.  B.  Gladstone ; 
London.  186S  :  p.  l&O. 
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biographers  inform  us.  In  Christ's  own  country,  where  men 
asked  one  another  "Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  sod  of  Mary  ?" 
be  "  coidd  do  no  mighly  work,  save  that  he  laid  his  hands  upon 
»  few  sick  and  healed  them  :  and  he  maryelled  because  of  thei"* 
anbelief."*  Again:  al!  that  he  would  have  done  for  his  hard 
hearted  countrymen  he  himself  tells  us,  in  words  breathing  the 
very  soul  of  sadness,  that  he  could  not  do :  "  Oh  Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets  and  stonost  them 
which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  undei 
her  wings,  and  ye  would  notl"f 

And  again,  who  shall  define  the  limits  of  his  knowledge? 
As  one  reads,  one  feels,  as  the  Jewish  officers  of  justice  felt: 
''Ke'ver  man  spake  like  this  man."  Tet,  as  the  record  now 
stands,  J  we  find  many  words  and  paragraphs  which,  if  we  arc 

*  Mark  vi.  3,  5,  6.  Matthew,  in  tho  concordant  passage,  eaya  that 
"he  did  not  many  mighty  works  tliete,  because  of  their  unbelief . " 

t  Jtfatthew  ixiv.  37. 

X  Take  an  example.  John  gives  n  prayer,  as  offered  up  by  Jesus, 
in  presence  of  his  apostles,  immediately  before  he  went  forth  into  the 
garden  where  he  was  betrayed.  There  is  no  other  example,  in  any  of 
the  gospels,  of  a  public  prayer  by  Christ.  He  retired  into  remote  soli- 
tudes to  pray  (Mark  vi.  48  ;  Luke  vi.  13).  "  When  thou  prayest,"  he 
had  said,  "  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray 
to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret."  The  three  aynoptical  evai^elista 
agree  that,  at  the  most  solenm  hour  of  his  life — just  before  Ms  betrayal — 
Christ's  action  corresponded  to  his  precept,  and  that  he  did  not  pray  m 
their  presence.  At  Gethsemane,  says  Mattliew,  he  said  to  his  disciples  : 
"  '  Sit  ye  here,  while  I  go  and  pray  yonder ; '  and  he  went  a  little  far- 
ther and  fell  on  his  face  and  prayed,  saying  :  '  Oh  my  Father,  if  it  be 
possible  let  this  cup  pass  from  me  ;  neverthelesa  not  as  I  will  but  as 
Thou  wilt,'" 

Mark's  relation  is,  almost  word  for  word,  the  same  as  that  of  Mat- 
thew. Lul;e  saya  he  withdrew  himself  from  them  about  a  stone's  cast 
and  kneeled  do  isn  and  prayed :  '  Father,  if  thou  be  willing,  remove 
this  cup  from  me ;  nevertheless  not  my  will  but  thine  be  done.'  " 

I  behove,  with  Matthew  and  Mark  and  Luke,  that  the  communings 
of  Jesus  with  his  Father,  ere  he  wtot  to  death,  were  in  secret,  unheard 
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to  accept  them,  clearly  show  tliat  Christ,  like  all  other  men, 
■was  liable  to  error.  Examples  will  suggest  themsel-vea  ta  the 
clispassionato  student  of  the  gospels. 

Let  timid  sonls  who  think  all  is  imperilled  if  a  single  impor. 
fection  of  doctrine,  or  inaccuracy  of  record,*  be  suggested,  hera 
be  reminded  that  the  spiritual  system  of  Christ,  with  its  world- 
wide influence  on  man,  depends  not  at  all  on  non-essential 
incidents  like  tliese.  Its  spirit  and  substance  and  efficacy  re 
miiiu  inta«t.  It  profits,  none  the  less,  as  rule  for  human  con- 
duct in  the  world  which  now  is,  and  as  guide,  much  needed, 
preparing  us  for  that  which  ia  to  come. 

In  this  matter  it  is  dangerous  to  repose  confidence  in  inci- 
dentals, or  in  any  -warrant  save  the  intrinsic  excellence  and 
inherent  power  of  the  Great  Teachings  themselves.  Not  on 
ancient  fortresses  of  stone,  how  seemingly  impregnable  soever, 
may  a  nation,  in  her  hour  of  peril,  rely  for  defence :  she  must 
look  to  faithfulness  aad  valor  and  affection,  animating  the 
hearts  of  her  defendei^.  And  so  Christianity,  when  assailed 
by  the  legions  of  Doubt  and  of  Materialism,  must  not  put  her 
trust  ia  the  old  evidences  of  tradition  or  of  remote  history, 
though  built  up  by  learning  and  entrenched  by.  the  polemical 
labors  of  ages :  if  she  is  to  become  the  Religion  of  Civilization, 

by  mortal  ear ;  nor  do  I  doutt  that  tlie  brief  words  employed  by  the 
ajnoptJoal  evangelists— sad,  fervent,  reined-— embody  t!ie  spirit  of 
Christ's  secret  prayer. 

But  as  to  John's  narrative  the  intemaJ  evidence  Bignally  fails, 
Christ's  love  was  of  that  eminent  chamcter  which  carries  out  of  seif, 
thinking  not  of  glorification ;  Mid,  above  ail,  which  embraces  all  hu- 
mankind, nQaUojed  by  trace  of  the  exclusive,  I  beliere  that  tie 
prayer  which  the  aged  aposHe,  after  half  a  century  had  intervened, 
spread  over  bis  seventeenth  chapter  was  but  what  he  himself  erringly 
conceived  to  have  been  his  Hflster's  feelings  ere  he  encountered  hia  ene- 
mies ;  a  document  not  more  reliable  than  the  long  Bpeeches  which 
other  old  historians  have  imagined  for  their  heroes  on  the  eve  of  a 
battle.  I  am  unable  to  .iceept  it  »a  Christ's,  either  in  the  spirit  or  in  the 
letter.     See  further,  as  to  this,  foot-note  ou  next  page. 

•  Did  Christ  ever  declare  that  ho  would  be  infallibly  reported  ? 
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her  kingdom  laust  be  protected  by  the  loyal  convictions  a,uJ 
th^  bold  candor  and  the  eali^hteaed  love  of  free  humiin  souls. 

Hero  let  me  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  with  laere  personal 
reference  to  myself.  I  could  not  more  religiously  venerate  than 
I  now  venerate  Christ's  teachings  and  his  person  ;  I  could  not 
more  deeply  feel  than  T  now  foei  the  bounden  duty  to  heed  hia 
sayings  and  to  do  what  in  me  lies  toward  following  his  example 
- — if  theologians  had  succeeded  in  beating  into  my  brain  ail  the 
perplexities  they  have  crowded  into  tlie  Athanasian  creed.  It 
others  find,  through  such  snbtilties,  comfort  in  affliction, 
warmth  for  sinldng  faith,  motive  to  stir  flagging  zeal,  incentive 
to  religious  duty,  it  is  well :  let  them  profit  by  what  they  are 
able  to  accept.  The  Alexandrian  Patiiarch  does  not  speak 
either  to  my  heart  or  to  my  understanding.  They  who  can  re- 
ceive his  doctrine,  let  them  receive  it. 

If,  beyond  a  claim  to  be  the  promised  Messiah — the  Anointed 
Prophet  of  God,  commissioned  by  Him  to  redeem  the  world 
from  spiritual  darkness — there  be  any  reasonable  groimd  for 
belief  that  Christ  declared  himself,  or  regarded  himself,  to  be 
one  of  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead,  I  confess  my  inability  to 
find  it.  *     Very  rarely,  scarcely  half  a  dozen  times  throughout 

*  There  are  Bondry  passages  m  John's  Gospel  whioli  must  iM  taken 
as  assertii^  this  dogma ;  but  John  wrote  thirty  or  forty  years  later 
than  the  other  evangelists,  in  his  old  age  and  at  a,  period  when  speonla- 
tive  doctrine  was  already  begimimg  to  obscure  the  noble  candor  of 
Christ's  words.  How  favorably  does  the  simplicity  of  Luke's  openii^ 
verses,  inspiring  oonfidence  by  their  modesty,  contraet  with  the  mys- 
tical elaborateness  of  John's  !  Then  we  come  upon  such  texts  as  viii. 
23  ;  I.  8  ;  iviL  0  (used  by  Calvm) ;  xvii.  5  ;  viii.  58 ;  vi.  51,  54,  etc. 
When  one  reads;  "Ye  are  beneath,  I  aia  from  above;  all  that  ever 
came  before  me  are  thieves  and  robbers ;  before  Abraham  was,  I  am ; 
glorify  me,  O  Father,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the 
world  was  ;  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them  that  thou  hast  given 
ine,"  with  other  sayings  of  similar  spirit— the  internal  evidence  f^ls; 
we  no  longer  recognize  the  Christ  of  the  earher  gospels. 

Yet,  withal,  though  John  is  almost  as  unequal  as  Paul,  we  conid  as 
111  apaie  many  portions  of  his  Gospel  as  we  could  certain  paita  of  Paul's 
13* 
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tlie  three  synoptical  gospels,  Joes  Je^u"  speat  of  liimself  as  tlia. 
"  Son  of  God :  "  *  not  nearly  so    often  as  he  speaks  of  hia 

episHes.  like  Paul,  John  la  the  Apostle  of  Lotb,  in  its  purest  and 
widest  acceptation  ;  and  none  of  the  gospels  contain  a  nrirative  mora 
eminently  ciacacteristio  of  tlie  gantlenesa  and  mercy  of  Christ  than 
John's  story  of  the  Fallen  One,  who  was  bid  to  go  and  sin  no  more. 
Its  lesson  is  only  beginning  to  make  its  way,  now  after  neaily  two 
thousand  years,  to  the  hearts  of  men. 

*  This  expression,  as  applied  by  CIuiBt  to  himself,  scarcely  occurs 
eifcherinMattheworMarkocLuke,  except  that,  when  interrogated  before 
the  H^h  Priests  and  scribes  as  to  whether  he  was  the  Sou  of  God,  he 
replied  :  "  Ye  say  that  I  am ; "  to  be  interpreted  as  aBsent ;  but  even 
during  that  yeiy  interrogatory,  he  still  desigcaties  himself  by  hia  favor- 
ite expression,  '■  The  Son  of  Man."  According  to  John,  be  speaks  of 
himself  several  times  as  the  Son  of  God  (v.  3o  ;  is.  33,  38  ;  xi.  4  ;  and 
on  one  or  two  other  oeoasiona  more  or  less  directly)  ;  besides  ^aaenting 
(xi.  37)  to  be  so  called  hy  Martha.  But,  sii^ularly  enough,  in  the  same 
gospel,  X.  33)  J3  given  a  remarkable  conversation,  which  I  can  inter- 
Christ  asks  the  Jews ;  "  For  which  of  my  good  works  do  ye  stone 
me?"  They  answer;  "For  a  good  work  we  stone  thee  not,  but  for 
blasphemy  ;  and  because  tha,t  thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself  God. " 
Here,  surely — in  the  sequel  to  the  colloquy — if  anywhere,  we  may 
seek  the  clue  to  Christ's  esact  meaning,  when  ho  calls  himself  God'a 
Son.  But  what  happens  ?  Does  he  admit  the  truth  of  the  Jews'  ac- 
cusation ?  On  the  contrary  Jesns  quotes  to  his  accusers  a  text  in  which 
the  author  of  one  of  the  Psalms,  speaking  of  men,  called  them  gods; 
and  his  comment  on  that  tost  is  :  "  If  he  called  them  gods  to  whom 
the  word  of  God  came,  and  the  Scripture  cannot  be  broken,  say  ye  of 
him  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world  '  Thou 
blasphemest,'  because  I  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God  ?  " 

Did  Clirist  here  evade  the  question,  seeking  to  deceive  the  Jews  ?  We 
cannot  for  a  moment  entertain  a  thought  so  derogatory  to  his  charac- 
ter? He  claimed,  indeed,  to  have  been  sanctified  by  the  "Father;'' 
be  claimed  to  have  been  sent  by  God,  as  Peter  and  the  rest  of  hia  disci- 
ples afterward  claimed  for  Mm :  but  he  disclaimed  any  pretension  to 
godship  ;  explaining  to  thera,  by  a  reference  to  their  own  Scripture, 
the  sense  in  which  he  applied  to  himself  the  title  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Had  they  listened  to  another  discourse  of  his  addressed  to  the  Saddu- 
oees,  and  had  they  profited  by  it,  they  would  not  have  needed  this  warn- 
ing against  the  "letter  which  killeth;"  foe  in  that  discourse  (Luke 
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bretluen  of  humankind  as  God's  sona  and  daughters;  bidding 
us  in  the  only  prayer  he  has  loft  us,  to  address  the  Deity  as 
"  Ouii  Father."  Then,  too,  aa  God's  messonger,  how  preemi- 
nent hU  claims  to  tho  title  he  now  and  then  assumes  !  If,  as 
he  himself  teaches,  the  peacemakers  are  to  be  called  the  Chil- 
dren of  God,  is  not  he,  the  Prince  of  Peace^the  Bearer  of  the 
Gospel  which  brings  "peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men" — 
above  all  others  most  righteously  to  be  spoken  of  as  God's  be- 
loved Son,  in  whom  He  was  well  pleased  ? 

Christ  is  the  crowning  exemplar  of  the  Ihbpieed  :  for  he, 
■while  abiding  among  lis,  lived,  more  nearly  than  any  other  of 
God's  creatures  here,  within  sight  and  hearing  of  his  future 
home.  Therefore  it  is  that  his  teachings  are  the  noblest  fruits 
of  Inspiration. 

In  the  highest  phenomena  of  Spiritualism— in  other  words, 
in  the  best  examples  of  the  modern  phase  of  powers  and  gifta 
connected  with  Inspiration — may  be  seen  the  fulfilling  of 
Christ's  promise  to  Christians,  of  works  emulating  his.*  In 
the  purest  revealings  of  Spiritualism  may  be  found  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  other  promise  touching  the  imparting  of  trai^ 
and  comfort  through  holy  breathings  from  above. 

Primitive  Christianity  the  grpatest  of  all  reformatory  agen- 
cies, is  best  evidenced  thiough  modem  Spiritualism;  for  the 
germ  of  modern  Sj  intuiliam  i'j  m  primitive  Christianity.  In 
proportion  as  the  epiphanies  of  fepiritualism  are  studied  in  a 
Christian  spiiit  will  the  attention  of  the  world  be  withdrawn 
IX,  36),  apeikmg'of  those  who  are  wnrtty  to  enter  Heaven,  he  had  said 
of  them  :  "  They  are  equal  onto  the  ai^eU  and  are  the  cMldrea  of 
God" 

Whither  does  literalism  lead  ?  To  repeat,  after  Lntter  :  "  Whea 
Christ  slys  '  Take,  eat,  this  ia  my  body,'  every  child  must  understand 
that  he  speaks  o*  that  which  ho  gices  to  his  disciples  "  (see  pcccedir^ 
page  50) ;  andso,  to  believe  iu  the  "real  presence:"  and  again,  interpret- 
ing according  to  the  letter  Matthewxvi.  i8,  10,  to  accept,  as  Scriptm'al 
doctrine,  the  inEallibility  of  the  Pope, 

*  John  sir.  13. 
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from  religious  dogmatism  and  concentred  in  Ckrist's  teacliinga, 
in  their  primitive  form. 

Citn.  more  powerful  motive  be  adduced,  to  make  proof  ol 

these  signs  and  wonders  ?— rejecting  whatever  is   alien  and 

sa,  but  holding  fast  to  all  that  is  loyal  and  good  ? 
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DIFFICULTIES  AlfD   PKEJUIUCBS. 

*'  A  Bcbject  of  stndy  ought  not  to  be  abandoned  because  it  is  beset 
■with  Uifflcultdes,  nor  because,  for  the  time  being,  it  may  elicit  prejudica 
w  encounter  contempt."— Bkhzblids  ;  JahresbericAt,  1846. 

A  VEEY  few  words  to  the  candid  reader,  ere  I  commence  my 
narrative-illustrations. 

Let  not  exception  be  taien  to  it  if  it  appear  that  such  re- 
searches have  been  chiefly  prosecuted,  at  the  outset,  in  a  some- 
what immethodical  or  rambling  manner,  and  under  the  le^wliug 
of  volunteers  untitled  by  learned  societies.  This  may  bo  for 
the  best,  even  if,  in  one  point  of  view,  it  is  to  be  regretted. 
It  may  be  for  the  best,  even  though  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
among  the  names  of  note  in  the  regular  ranks  of  science,  there 
are  men  who,  of  all  others,  are,  in  some  respects,  best  fitted 
here  to  head  the  advance,  and  to  obtain  for  us,  if  they  would, 
reliable  results. 

— In  some  respects.  For  in  alleging  the  peculiar  fitness  of 
distinguished  scientific  men  to  investigate  a  subject  like  that 
under  consideration,  the  opinion  is  to  be  received  with  consid- 
erable allowance.  Physical  Science  and  Vital  Science  each 
disclose  a  great  class  of  phenomena;  the  one  distinct,  even  wide 
apart,  from  the  other.  Both,  indeed,  are  subject  to  fixed  and 
universal  laws ;  the  reality  of  both  must  be  judged  according 
to  the  same  acknowledged  canons  of  evidence.  But  the  laws 
of  physical  science  apply  to  obdurate  matter,  that  has  no  ner- 
vous system  to  be  soothed  or  excited ;  no  consciousness  to 
warm  under  kindness,  or  sufier  from  rude  offence ;  no  sense  of 
wrong,  to  be  outraged  by  unjust  suspicion.     The  laws  of  vita] 
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science,  on  the  contraiy,  govern  animate  agencies  of  delicate 
and  sensitive  and  changefnl  organization.  The  materials  for 
experiment  are  of  two  entirely  different  classes,  and  must  be 
treated  accordingly.  Faraday  as  electrician,  Herschel  «s  as- 
tronomer, Liebig  as  chemist,  have  boon  studying  laws  under 
■which  the  results  to  ensue  or  to  be  produced,  at  any  given  mo- 
ment, on  any  given  substance,  can  be  rigidly  controlled  or  pre- 
dicted ;  laws  which  are  the  fit  objects  of  mathematical  calcula- 
tion. The  habits  of  rigorous  investigation  acquired  by  such 
men  are  invaluable ;  but  yet,  if  they  fail  to  bear  in  mind  what 
an  element  of  diveraity  and  variableness  vitality  involves ;  and 
i£  they  cany  with  them  into  investigations  undertaken  m  the 
pioimeeof  oi^nic  life  the  same  puielv  miteriaJistic  and  un 
condition  il  "itanddrd  which  thej  hive  been  accustomed  to  apply 
within  the  domain  of  physics,  they  aie  liiijle  to  go  far  astray 
and  to  miss  satisfactory  re&ultb  Enlightened  members  of  the 
medical  faculty,  taught  by  expeiienc,  kmw  this  well  * 

Then,  again  whiteser  the  quihfications  of  the  ablest  leideis 
jn  science  they  do  not  u->uilly  esteem  it  then  voeition  to  leid 
the  vanguoid  on  an  occasion  like  this  They  abandon,  to  un 
tiamed  experimentalists,  an  unpopulai  t"ld  Oi,  if  thev 
speak,  it  IS  to  give  us  prejudices  only  \     Foi  if  j  lejudiCi',  as  in 

*  Dr.  Holland  ( G7mpf.er»  on  Menttd  Phymlogy^  p.  2)  has  jnstly  re- 
marked :  "  Neither  those  aocastomed  to  legal  evidence  only,  nor  each 
as  have  pursued  science  in  its  more  aimpM  focniB,  can  rightly  eatimatB 
thQ  vast  diflerence  made  by  the  mtroduction  of  the  principle  of  life,  or 
yet  more  of  the  states  and  condition  of  mind,  in  connection  with  bodfly 
organization." 

Bichat  {Beeherelies  aur  la  Vieetla  Mirt,  Art.  7,  §  1)  has  some  escel- 
lent  remarks  on  the  same  subject.  He  reminds  us,  that  wMle  physios, 
chemistry,  an3  tho  liko  are  soienoes  that  approach  each  other,  ' '  an 
immense  intarval  separates  them  from  the  science  of  organized  bodies  ; 
and  for  that  reason  the  latter  should  be  treated  in  an  entirely  different 

f  An  exception  is  here  to  be  admitttd.  An  English  periodical  of  re- 
pute, the  Popular  Saienee  Revkw,  edited  by  Jlr.  Crookes,  aa  eminent 
chemist  and  FeUow  of  the  Royal  Society,  has,  in  its  number  for  last 
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etymological  strictness  it  must,  be  construed  to  mean  a  juiig 
ment  formed  before  esamination,  tbeii  must  we  regard  as  pre- 
judices his  opinions,  however  true,  who  has  neglected  to  weigh 
them  against  their  ojjposites,  however  false. 

From  students  who  devot«  themselves  exclusively  to  physical 
research  we  must,  as  a  geoeral  rule,  expect  this.  They  regard 
an  ultramundane  field  as  outside  of  their  jurisdiction.  The 
theory  of  intervention  from  another  sphere  of  being — the  idea 
of  spiritual  phenomena — is  alien  to  their  pursuits,  and  canuot 
win  the  scientific  ear  at  once.  The  growth  of  any  new-bom  hy- 
pothesis, so  startling  in  character,  resembles  that  of  ahuroan  be- 
ing. During  its  infancy  its  su^eations  carry  small  weight.  It  is 
listened  to  with  a  light  smile  and  set  aside  with  little  ceremony. 
Throughout  its  yeara  of  nonage  it  may  be  said  to  have  no  rights 
of  pioperty,no  piiiilege  of  appiopiiation.  Proofs  in  its  favor 
may  piesent  themsehes  from  time  to  time,  but  they  are  not 
deemed  entitled  to  a  judgment  by  the  rules  of  evidence :  they 
are  listened  to  as  fie^h  and  amusing,  but  they  have  no  legal 
iirtue      thej  obtam  no  official  lecord ;   they  are  not  placed  to 

July,  an  article  by  ita  editor,  givtiig'  a  detailed  account  of  experiments 
made  on  the  (allegetl)  physioal  powers  as  a  medium  of  Mr.  Home,  by 
himself  (Mr.  Crookes),  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox,  and  Dr.  Hi^^ins,  disttn- 
guiahed  aa  astronomer  and  prominent  member  of  tie  Itoyal  Society. 
Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Crookes  acknowledge  tliat  these  experiments  seem  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  new  force  which  they  call ' '  psychic "  ;  while 
Dr,  Hu^fina,  mora  non-committal,  admits  that  they  "  show  the  impor- 
tance of  further  investigation."  The  London  Spectator,  commenting 
on  this,  admits  that  there  is  pnmSrfaak  evidence  of  the  phenomena ; 
and  adds,  as  to  the  alleged  "new  force,"  that  "it  is  most  desirable  that 
the  scientific  world  should  confirm,  or  explode,  the  hypothesis  of  its 
existence."— ^ccfefuj' of  July  8,  1871,  p.  828, 

The  experiments  included  the  playing  on  an  accordion  placed  inside 
a  coppcT-wire  cage  (purposely  prepared  by  Mr.  Crookes] ;  the  accor- 
dion lloatiag  without  apparent  Kupport,  and  not  played  on  by  any  vis- 
ible agency.  A  comparatively  unimportant  phenomenon,  but  an  ex- 
cellent begimiii^,  nevertheless'  -a  be^noing  that  may  lead — one  can- 
not tell  how  far. 
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the  credit  of  the  minor.  Aa  adolescent  hypothesis  is  held  to 
be  outside  the  limits  of  human  justice. 

We  ought  not  very  strongly  to  complain  of  this.  While  wf> 
may  condemn  the  manner  in  which  the  magnates  of  science  are 
wont  to  treat  spiritual  researches,  we  may  excuse  it  also.  The 
best  of  us  shrink  before  the  world's  laugh.  Franklin,  engaged 
in  one  of  the  most  sublime  experunenta  ever  undertaken  by 
man,  sought,  it  is  said,  to  escape  the  chance  of  ridicule  by 
veiling  his  purpose.  He  took  with  him,  as  companion,  a  little 
boy  ;  that  the  kite,  destined  to  draw  lightning  from  the  thun- 
der-eioud,  might,  in  case  of  failure,  pass  as  the  plaything  of  a 
child. 

But  is  nothing,  therefore,  to  be  done  ?  Because  men,  with 
a  hard-woa  scientific  reputation  at  stake,  will  not  peril  it  in 
such  an  inquiry,  are  others,  more  hardy  if  less  well-trained  for 
the  task,  to  hold  back  ? 

I  have  put  that  question  to  myself  and  have  answered  it  in 
the  negative. 

I  proceed,  then,  to  adduce,  in  support  of  various  positions 
assumed  in  the  preceding  chapters,  a  few— my  space  admits  but 
a  few — of  the  many  Spuitnal  phenomena,  spontaneous  and 
evoked,  that  have  occurred  under  my  observation,  or  cojue  to 
me  in  autlientic  form,  during  tLe  last  fifteen  years. 
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SOME!  CHARACTERISTICS  OF   THE  PHENOMENA. 

"  Facta  like  theae,  with,  wliioli  tlie  wocld  is  filled,  embarraaa  strong 
Inds  more  tluin  they  are  willing  to  acknowledge." — Batlk. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THEIR  COMING  USUALLY   UNEXPECTED. 

"  Our  eyes  are  holden  that  we  cannot  see  things  that  stare  as  in  the 
face,  until  the  time  arrives  when  the  mind  is  ripened  ;  then  we  behold 
them,  and  the  time  when  we  saw  them  not  is  like  a  dream." — EmbrboN. 

Whes  I  recall  what  liapijencd  to  me  in  March,  185C,  I  atn 
I'emiiided  of  Emerson's  suggestive  words. 

Up  to  that  time  I  had  been  living,  as  so  many  millions  live, 
in  vague  unhelief  that  there  are,  in  this  world,  any  spiritual 
agencies  cognizable  by  the  senses.  I  had  barely  heard  of  the 
"  Rochester  Knockings,"  and  had  wondered  what  supreme  ab- 
surdity would  fallow  next. 

I  was  then  in  Naples  where,  for  two  and  a  haJf  preceding 
years,  I  had  held  the  post  of  American  Minister.  The  mem- 
bers of  our  diplomatic  corps,  living  on  pleasant  and  intimate 
terms,  were  ia  the  habit  of  dropping  informally  into  eiicL  other's 
apartments,  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening.  To  this  habit  I 
am  indtbted  for  a  strange  experience  which  I  shall  entitle 
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The  Maid  and  Cook. 

On  tte  twenty-fifth  of  March  I  passed  the  evening  with  the 

Russian  Minister,  Monsieur  K -.     Besides  hia  family  there 

■were  present  the  Chevalier  de  F ,  Tuscan  Minister,  and  hia 

lady;  together  with  several  visitors  from  different  parts  of  the 
world.  During  most  of  the  evening  we  spoke  English,  the 
Tuscan  Minister's  wife  being  from  England  and  another  lady 
present  from  America. 

Maclame  K- ■,  a  Parisian  by  birth  and  'a  lady  of  varied 

information,  asked  me,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  if  I  had 
ever  heard  of  automatic  writing.  I  confessed  that  I  bad  not. 
Then  she  expressed  her  belief  that  some  persons  had  the  power 
of  replying,  in  that  way,  to  questions,  the  true  answers  to 
which  were  unknown  to  them. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Madame  de  F ;  "  I  am  very  sure  you 

would  not  say  so  unless  you  were  quite  convinced  that  you  had 
proof  sufiicient :  but  I  could  not  believe  anything  bo  wonderful, 
unless  I  witnessed  it  myself." 

"  Let  us  try,  then,"  Kaid  Madame  K ;  and  the  proposal 

was  eagerly  assented  to :  each  person  sitting  down,  putting  pen- 
cil to  paper  and  awaiting  the  result.  We  were  all  unacquainted 
with  Spiritualism  and  unbelievers  in  it. 

Nothing,  for  some  time:   then  one  hand,  that  of  a  Mrs. 

M --,  began  to  move,  making  irregular  figures  but  no  words 

or  letters. 

Then,  at  my  suggestion  that  we  should  test  the  matter, 
Madame  de  E— asked  a  question:  "Who  gave  roe  these 
pins?  " — pointing  to  three  large  gold-headed  pins  that  fastened 

her  dress,  and  adding :  "  If  Mrs.  M can  answer  that,  I  shall 

believe." 

For  several  minutes  that  lady's  pencil  remained  motionless ; 
then,  very  slowly,  it  executed  a  few  flourishes,  finishing  by 
writing  out,  in  a  cramped  and  not  very  legible  hand,  several 
words,  the  last  two  written  backwa/rd.^ 

•  Let  any  one  tiy  to  write  even  two  Eiich.  words  backward,  and  he 
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Madame  de  F begged  to  look  at  the  paper  and  ga^ed  a1 

it  for  BOme  time,  turuiiig  very  pale. 

''  What  ia  it  ?  "  some  one  asked  eagerly. 

"  Magic,  if  there  be  such  a  thing,"  she  replied.  ''  It  reads : 
'  The  one  that  gives  you  a  ■maid  and  cooh,'' " 

"  How  ridiculous !  "  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  K ;  "  it  ia 

no  answer  whatever  to  your  question." 

"  you  think  not,  Mademoiselle  ? "  rejoined  Madame  de 
F— — ■ ;  "let  me  tell  you  the  facts.  These  pins  were  given  to 
ine  by  my  cousin  Elizabeth,  who  Uvea  in  Floreoce.  At  my  re- 
quest she  sent  me,  from  that  city,  a  lady's  maid,  who  came  into 
my  service  ten  days  siace,  and  a  cook  who  arrived  day  before 


Tho  paper  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  calling  forth  re- 
peated expressions  of  astonishment,  which  were  increased  when 
some  one  su^ested  that  the  concluding  portion  of  the  flourishes 
which  preceded  the  writing  closely  resembled  a  capital  E ;  the 
initia]  letter  of  the  donor's  name.* 

In  myself  this  incident,  trifling  if  it  seem,  excited  far  more 
than  astonishment.  During  several  hours  of  silent  reflection, 
that  evening  at  home,  there  came  over  me  the  indescribable 
emotion  that  is  felt  when  one  first  awakes  to  the  possibility 
that  there  may  be  experimental  proof  of  another  life.  Ere  I 
slept  I  had  registered  in  my  heart  a  vow — since  kept — not  to 
rest  till  I  had  proved  this  possibility  to  be  a  probability  or  a 
certainty — or  a  delusion. 

Accordingly  next  day  I  called  on  Madame  de  F ,  who  had 

carried  off  the  sheet  of  paper  containing  a  reply  which  had  at 
fii'St  seemed  so  enigmatical,  but  which  proved  to  he  so  singu- 
larly appropriate  ;  and,  on  stating  to  her  that  I  desired  to  pre- 

wiU  discover  the  {treat  difflcolty  of  doin^  so.     It  elicjuld  be  added  that 
Mrs.  M- — -  was  not  only  without  experience  in  Spiritualism,  Imt  preij' 
udiced  against  it. 
*  See  next  page. 
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serve  it  for  record,  she  kindly  ceded  it  to  me.*  In  reply  to  an 
incjniry  on  my  part,  she  stated,  in  emphatic  terms,  her  convic- 
tion that  the  circumstaacea  alluded  to  in 
the  mysterious  writing  were  not^indeed, 
could  not  be — known  except  to  her  own 
family.  It  was  but  a  few  weeks,  she  re- 
minded mo,  since  she  herself  arrived  in 
Naples.  Her  cousin  was  unknown  here, 
even  by  name;  she  herself  had  ne.er 
mentioned  her  to  any  one  in  the  city ; 
much  less  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the 
gold  pins  were  her  gift.  Eut,  in  addi- 
tion, she  had  never  spoken  to  any  one 
outside  her  family  circle,  about  the  ser- 
vants who  had  recently  arrived ;  oi 
whence  they  came,  or  who  sent  tiiem. 
And  finally  she  stated  that  she  liad  but 
just  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
M- — — ,  having  only  exchanged  cards 
with  her. 

Intimately  acquainted  as  I  am  with 
the  circumstances  of  this  case,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  character  and  standing  of 
the  parties  concerned,  I  am  justified  in 
asserting  unqualifiedly  that,  whatever 
else  the  solution,  collusion  and  decep- 
tion are  out  of  the  question. 

But,  the  facta  accepted,  how  strango 
were  the  deductions!  Eeatrlcting  my- 
self to  commonly-received  data,  I  found 
nothing  that  approached  a  satisfactory 
solution. 

It  was  thus  I  reasoned  the  matter 
with  myself.     Had  tho  reply  to  Madame 

(  ^       de   F 's   question  been  merely  the 

*  See  fac-Buuile. 
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name  of  her  cousin,  the  donor  of  the  pins  {Elizabeth),  it  would 
have  been  equally  relevant  but  much  less  surprising.    We  should 

probably  have  ascribed,  it  to  chance.     Or,  as  Madame  de  F 

was  doubtless,  at  that  time,  thinking  of  her  cousin's  name,  we 
might  have  regarded  it  only  as  an  example  of  a  word  thought 
of  by  one  person,  and  unconsciously  reflected  (if  that  be  tjie 
proper  expression)  fi-ora  the  mind  of  another  ;  a  phenomenon 
witli  which  ail  vital  raagnetizers  are  familiar  (even  if  they  can- 
not explain  it),  and  one  of  the  reality  of  which  Cuvier  himself 
indicates  the  possibility,* 

But  the  i-esults  I  had  obtained  went  much  farther  than  this 
and  were  of  a  far  more  complicated  character, 

I  inquired  of  Madame  de  F whether,  at  the  time  she  put 

her  question  and  was  expecting  a  reply,  she  was  thinking  of 
the  fact  that  her  cousin  had  sent  her  two  servants.  She  replied, 
that,  veiy  certainly,  such  a  thought  had  not  crossed  her  mind. 
Of  course,  if  she  had  been  asked  who  sent  her  the  servants  in 
question,  she  would  readily  have  replied  that  her  cousin  had 
done  so.  But,  in  that  case,  the  question  would  have  called  up 
the  idea.  .  As  it  was,  the  fact,  though  wif/tin  Iter  knovAedge,  was 
not^reseni  to  Iter  mind.  If  she  herself  had  been  required  to 
answer  her  own  question,  she  would  doubtless  have  replied  to  it 
in  a  straightforward,  simple  manner,  as ;  "  My  cousin  Eliza- 
beth ;  "  or  using  some  similar  expression.  We  cannot  imagine, 
that  she  would  have  gone  out  of  her  way  to  tell  us  that  "it 
was  the  same  person  who  had  sent  her  a  maid  and  a  cook." 

Then  what  thinking  entity  was  it,  which  thus  called  up,  out  of 

the  latent  stores  of  Madame  de  F 'a  memory,  this  dormant 

idea  ?  What  occult  intelligence  went  out  of  its  way  to  answer 
her  question  after  this  roundabout  fashion  ?  Who  selected  the 
unexpected  form  of  I'eply  ? 


•  Anatomie  Oomparie.  totna  iL  p.  117.  His  admission  is  that,  when 
two  living  beings  are  brought,  under  certain  cocditloas,  near  each  other, 
tiiete  esista  Bometimea  "une  conunnnioation  quelconque  qui  e'etablil 
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At  first  I  scrupled  about  assuming  tliat  there  was  any  ex- 
ternal personality  concerned.  But  a  little  reflection  ecnvinced 
me  that  if  I  dismissed  that  idea,  I  was  shifting,  not  solving,  the 
difficulty.  For  the  queation  then  recurred  in  another  shape ; 
What  agency  determined  the  special  character  of  an  answer  th«9 
indirect  and  far-fetched,  yet  strictly  relevant  and  accurate  ? 

And  then  (I  went  on  to  reflect)  without  assuming  a  personal 
entity,  how  are  we  to  explain  results  that  are  never  presented 
to  lis  except  as  the  mental  operations  of  a  sentient  being ;  such 
as  selection  of  appropriate  facts  from  among  many  stored  away 
in  the  memory,  perception  of  the  connection  of  these  iacta 
with  a  question  which  did  not  apparently  refer  to  them,  perti- 
nent application  of  the  selected  facts  to  frame  a  truthful  reply ; 
nay,  even  an  apparent  intention,  by  giving  to  that  reply  an 
out-of-the-way  and  unlooked-for  turn,  to  prove  to  us  the  pres- 
ence of  a  reasoning  and  intelligent  agent  ? 

I  was  unable  to  answer  these  questions  then  ;  and,  except  on 
the  spiritual  hypothesis,  I  am  unable,  after  fifteen  years'  experi- 
ence, to  offer  any  rational  explanation  to-day. 

Probably  most  of  those  who  assisted  at  the  experiment  I 
have  recorded  went  away  moved  to  simple  wonder  only;  per- 
plexed for  the  time,  but  ere  a  month  had  passed,  forgetting, 
in  the  passing  excitement  of  some  fresh  novelty,  both  wonder 
and  perplexity;  or  at  most,  perhaps,  relating  now  and  then,  to 
incredulous  hsteners  of  a  winter  evening,  that  very  odd  coinci- 
dence about  thi'ee  gold  pins  and  a  maid  and  a  cook. 

To  me  its  lessons  are  still  as  fresh  as  on  the  day  I  received 
them.  They  preceded,  and  induced,  a  coarse  of  study  that 
eventually  changed  the  whole  feelings  and  tenor  of  my  life. 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  multitudeSj  in  this  and  in 
all  other  civilized  countries,  have  been,  overtaken,  as  unexpect- 
edly as  I  was,  with  evidence  of  the  reality  of  spiritual  phenom- 
ena. And,  to  hundreds  of  thousands  among  these,  conviction 
has  come  in  the  quiet  of  the  domestic  circle;  has  not  been 
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avowed  to  the  world,  aad  has  not  disturbed  tlieir  relations  with 
tte  churches  they  had  been  wont  to  frequent. 

In  illustration  I  here  supply,  out  of  many  examples  that 
haye  come  to  my  knowledge,  one  which  is  the  more  noteworthy 
because  it  exhibits  various  phases  of  spiritual  intervention.  ] 
entitle  it 

A  DOMESTIC  Invasion. 

In  the  year  1853  there  lived,  in  the  town  of  R  ■■  -  ■,  Massachu- 
setts, a  fiimily  of  the  utmost  respectability  and  in  easy  circum- 
stances, whose  name,  though  known  to  me,  I  aia  not  at  liberty 
Here  to  give.     Let  ns  cail  them  Mr,  and  Mrs.  L . 

Mrs.  L— ^ —  appears  to  have  been  one  of  a  class  of  which  I 
liave  ah'eady  spoken  as  resembling  Eeichenbach's  "  sensitives," 
if  not  identical  with  them  :  a  class  which  has  furnished  what 
ai'e  called  "  mediums,"  and  what  might  appropriately  be  called 
"  spiritual  sensitives."  She  shared  many  of  the  jieeuliarities 
of  that  class ;  peculiarities  which,  in  her  case  as  in  many 
others,  seem  to  have  bees  hereditary.* 

Her  grandmother,  one  morning,  preparing  to  go  out  walking 
aud  turning  round  to  leave  her  bed-chamber,  suddenly  per- 
ceived, standing  before  her,  the  esat^  counterpart  of  herself. 
At  first  she  imagined  it  to  be  an  impression  from  some  mirror  ; 
but,  having  ascertained  that  it  was  not  so  and  seeing  the  appear- 
ance gradually  vanish,  she  became  very  much  alarmed  ;  the 
popular  idea  occurring  to  her  that  to  see  one's  douhle,  or  viraith 
as  the  Scotch  term  it,  portended  death.  Slie  immediately  sent 
for  the  preacher  whose  church  she  freq^uented,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Eaton,  and  consulted  him  on  the   subject.     lie  inquired  v/he- 


*  Oat  of  llil  sansitivea  whose  names  are  registered  fay  Beichenbacli, 
aa  ^unoQghis  odio  subjects,  143  are  from  fcunilies  marked  b;  a  simtlai 
peculiarity.  Of  tbeae  he  ifoiind  tbefaculty  to  liave  been  inherited,  in  38 
cases  from  the  father,  in  50  from  tlie  mothei,  m  11  from  both  parents ; 
and  in.  54  other  cases  it  was  stared  by  a  brotber  or  sister. — Der  SenMtifM 
Meneck,  vol,  ii.  §  S863  to  §  2066  (Stuttgart,  1854). 
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ther  it  was  before  or  after  mid-day  that  she  had  seen  the  appari- 
tioa ;  and,  learning  that  it  was  early  in  the  foreuooo,  he  assured 
lier  (whether  from  sincere  conviction  or  merely  to  allay  the  ex- 
treme excitement  in  which  ho  found  her)  that  the  augiiry  was 
of  long  life,  not  of  approaching  dissolution.  As  it  chanced,  she 
lived  after  that  to  a  good,  old  age, 

Mrs,    L 's   mother,    Mrs.  F— — ,   was   accompanied  by 

kuockings  and  other  sounds  in  a  house  in  Pearl  street,  Boston,  at 
intervals  as  long  as  she  resided  there;  namely,  through  a  penod 
of  twelve  years.  Sometimes  these  sounds  were  audible  to  her- 
self only ;  sometimes  also  to  the  other  inmates  of  the  house, 
rinally,  they  annoyed  her  husband  so  much,  that  he  changed 
their  residence. 

Mrs.  L herself,  when  about  ten  years  of  ^e  (in  the  year 

i  1830),  had  been  witness  to  one  of  those  phenomena  that  are 
never  forgotten  and  produce  a  great  influence  on  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  a  lifetime. 

There  was,  at  that  time,  residing  in  her  mother's  house,  in 
the  last  stage  of  hopeless  decline,  a  lady,  named  Mrs.  Marshall, 

to  whom  Mrs.  F ,  from  benevolent  motives,  had  ofiered  a 

temporary  home. 

Cecilia — that  is  Mrs.  L 'a  name — had  been  sitting  up  one 

evening  a  little  later  than  usual,  and,  childlike,  had  lain  down 
on  the  parlor  sofa  and  dropped  to  sleep. 

Awaking,  after  a  time,  she  supposed  it  must  be  late ;  for 
the  firo  had  burned  low  and  the  room  was  Taeant.  As  she 
attempted  to  rise,  she  suddenly  became  aware  that  the  figure 
of  Mrs.  Marsliall,  robed  in  white,  was  bonding  over  her. 
"  Oh,  Mrs.  Marshall,"  she  exclaimed,  "  why  did  you  come 
down  for  me  ?  You  will  be  sure  to  take  cold."  The  figure 
smiled,  made  no  reply,  but,  moving  toward  the  door,  signed  to 
Cecilia  to  follow.  She  did  so  in  considerable  trepidation, 
which  was  increased  when  she  perceived  what  she  still  "believed 
to  be  the  lady  herself  pass  up  the  stairs  backward,  with  a 
slow,  gliding  motion,  to  the  door  of  h<sr  bedi-oom.  The  child 
followed;  and,  as  she  reached  the  landing  of  the  stairs,  she 
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saw  t!ie  figure,  without  turning  tie  lock  or  opening  tLe  door, 
pass,  us  it  were,  through  t!io  material  substance  into  tlie  roont 
aod  thus  disappear  from  her  sight. 

Her  screams  brought  Ler  mother  who,  coming  out  of  Mrs. 
MarshaJl's  ro()m,  asked  her  what  was  the  matter.  "  Oh  mam- 
ma, mamma,"  exclaimed  the  terrified  child,  «  was  that  a 
ghost  ?  " 

The  mother  chid  her  at  first,  for  nursing  silly  ^ciea;  but 
when  Cecilia  related  to  her  circumstantially  what  she  had  wit- 
nessed, Mrs.  F shuddered.     Weil  she  might !     Not  half  an 

hour  before  she  had  assisted  at  the  death-bed  of  Uli^.-Mar- 
shall! 

It  was  remembered,  too,  that  a  few  minutes  before  she  ex- 
pired, that  lady,  with  whom  Cecilia  was  a  great  favorit«,  had 
spoken  in  aflectionate  terms  of  the  child  and  had  expressed  aa 

earnest  desire  to  see  her.     But  Mrs.  F ,  fearing  the  effect 

of  such  a  scene  ou  one  so  young,  had  refrained  from  calling  her 
daughter. 

Did  the  earnest  longing  mature  into  action  when  the  earth- 
clog  was  cast  oflf?  Was  the  dying  wish  gratified,  notwithstand- 
ing the  mother's  precautious  ? 

Later  in  her  youth  Cecilia,  to  her  mother's  great  alarm,  had 
from  time  to  time  walked  in  her  sleep.  This  somnambulism 
was  stnctly  q>ontaueous,  no  mesmeric  experiments  of  ajiy  kind 
having  ever  been  allowed  in  the  fcimily.  It  did  Bot  result  in 
any  accident;  but,  on  several  occasions,  while  unconscious  and 
with  her  eyes  closed,  she  had  aided  her  mother,  aa  expertly  as 
if  awake,  in  the  household  duties. 

She  had  another  jieculiarity.  In  the  early  part  of  the  night 
her  sleep  was  usually  profound ;  but  occasionally,  toward  morn- 
ing, in  a  state  between  sleeping  and  waking,  she  had  visions  of 
the  night  whieli,  though  they  wcie  undoubtedly  but  a  phase 
of  dreaming,  sho  discovered,  by  repeated  exjierience,  to  be  often 
of  a  clairvoyant  or  prophetic  character;  sometimes  informing 
her  of  death  or  illness.  These  intimations  of  the  distant  or  the 
future  so  fi-equeutly  corresponded  to  the  truth  that,  when  they 
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prognosticated  misfortune,  Mrs.  L hesitated,  on  awaking, 

to  communicat*  them. 

Such  a  dream,  or  vision,  she  had  one  night  in  the  early  part 
of  tho  month  of  November,  1853.  A  sister,  Esther,  recently 
married,  had  gone  out,  with  her  husband,  to  California,  some 
weeks  before ;  and  they  had  been  expecting,  ere  long,  news  of 
her  arrival.  This  sister  seemed  to  approach  the  betiside,  and 
said   to   her :   "  Cecilia,   come  with  me   to   California."     Mrs. 

Jj ,  in   her  dream,  objected  that  she   could   not  leave  her 

husband  and  children,  to  undertake  a  journey  so  long  and 
tedious.  ■ 

"  We  shall  soon  he  there,"  said  Esther,  "  and  you  shall  re- 
in her  dream  the  proposed  excursion,  did  not  seem  to  her  an 
impossibility :  so  she  rose  from  bed,  and,  giving  her  hand 
to  her  sister,  she  thought  they  ascended  together  and  flnatett 
over  a  vast  space ;  then  descended  near  a  dwelling  of  Immhle 
and  rude  appearance,  very  different  from  any  which  she  could 
have  imagined  her  sister  to  occupy  in  the  new  country  to 
which,  in  search  of  fortune,  she  and  her  husband  had  emigrated. 
The  sisters  entered,  and  Cecilia  recognized  her  brother-in-law, 
sad  and  in  mourning  garb,  Esther  then  led  her  into  a  room 
ia  the  centre  of  which  stood  an  open  coffin,  and  pointed  to  the 
body  it  contained.     It  was   Esther's   own  body,  pale  'with  the 

hue  of  death.     Mrs.  L gazed  in   mute  astonishment,  first 

at  the  corpse  before  her,  then  at  the  form,  apparently  bright 
with  life  and  intelligence,  which  had  conducted  her  tliither. 
To  her  look  of  inquiry  and  wonder  the  living  appearance  re- 
plied, "  Yes,  sister,  that  body  was  mine  ;  but  disease  assailed 
it.  I  was  taken  with  cholera  and  I  have  passed  to  another 
world.  I  desired  to  show  yon  this,  that  you  might  be  prepared 
for  the  news  that  will  soon  reach  yon." 

After  a  time  Mrs.  L- seemed  to  herself  to  liso  again 

into  the  air,  again  to  traverse  a  great  space,  and  finally  to  re- 
enter hei- bed-chamber.     By  and  by  she  awoke,  with  this  dream 
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SO  vividly  stamped  on  her  mind,  that  it  required  some  time  te 
satisfy  her  that  she  had  not  made  an  actual  journey, 

"  I  have  had  such  a  dream !  "  she  exclaimed  to  her  husband. 
But  his  discouraging  "  What,  Cecilia,  at  your  foolish  dreams 
^in?  "  closed  her  lips,  and  she  piissed  the  matter  off  without 
further  explanation,  eitiicr  to  him  or  to  any  other  member  of 
the  family. 

It  so  happened  that,  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Mrs.  L 

sat  down  to  a  quiet  family  game  of  whist.  Her  husband  and  s 
younger  sister,  Anne,  were  of  the  party.      In  the  course  of  the 

game  Mrs.  L handed  the  cards  to  her  sister,  whose  turn  it 

was  to  deal.  Suddenly  she  saw  Anne's  arm  assume  a  rapid  ro- 
tary motion,  and  the  cards  flew  in  all  directions.  Turning  to 
chide  her  for  what  she  thought  a  foolish  jest,  she  observed  a 
peculiar  expression  spread  over  her  face  :  the  look  was  grave, 
earnest,  thoughtful ;  and  the  eyes  were  fixed,  as  with  affection- 
ate anxiety,  on  Cecilia's  face. 

Very  much  alarmed,  the  latter  cried  out,  "  Oh,  Anne,  what 
is  the  matter  ?  why  do  you  look  so  ?  " 

"  Call  me  not  Anne,"  was  the  reply ;  "  I  am  Esther." 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  Esther  who  speaks  to  you,  not  Anne." 

Mrs.  L .,  excessively  terrified,  turned  to  her  husband,  cry- 
ing out,  "  Her  mind  is  gouo  !  she  is  mad  !  Oh  that  such  a 
misfortune  should  ever  have  fallen  on  our  family!  " 

"  Your  dream,  Cecilia  1  Your  dream  of  last  night !  Have 
you  forgotten  whither  I  took  you  and  what  you  saw  ?  "  said 
Anne,  solemnly. 

The  shock  was  too  much  for  Mrs.  L .     She  fainted. 

When,  by  the  use  of  the  usual  restoratives,  she  had  recovered, 
she  found  her  sister  stQl  in  the  same  trance-like  state,  and  stili 
impersonating  Esther.  This  continued  for  nearly  four  hours 
At  the  end  of  that  time  Anne  suddenly  rubbed  her  eyes, 
stretched  her  limbs,  as  if  awaking,  and  asked  in  her  natural 
voice,  "  Have  I  been  asleep  ?  What  is  the  matter?  What  haa 
happened  ? " 
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Some  four  weeks  afterward  the  California  mail  brouglit  a 
letter  from  Esther's  husband,  infocming  the  family  of  his  wife's 
sudden  death,  by  cholera,  on  the  \e^'  day  preceding  the  nighl 
of  Mrs.  L- 's  dreiim. 

When,  about  six  months  later,  the  brother-in-law,  having  re- 
turned to  Massachusetts,  heard  from  Mrs.  L the  descrip- 
tion, of  the  rude  dwelling  to  which,  in  her  dream,  she  had 
seemed  to  be  conveyed,  he  admitted  that  it  corresponded,  accu- 
rately and  miuutely,  to  that  of  the  houae  in  which  hia  wife  ac- 
tually died. 

The  above  incidents  wore  related  to  me  by  Mrs.  L her- 
self,* with  permission  to  publish  tbem,  suppressing  only  tlie 
family  name. 

That  lady  also  stated  to  me  that,  at  tlie  time  referred  to,  the 
modern  spiritual  manifestations  were  unknown  in  the  town  ol 

R ,  except  by  some  vague  rumors  of  knockiuga  said  to  have 

been  heard  Jn  Rochester,  and  which  Mrs.  L 'a  family  had 

always  treated  as  a  matter  too  absurd  to  be  seriously  noticed. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  they  had  never  sought  or  wit- 
nessed rapping  or  table-moving  or  traace-speaking  or  automatic 
writing,  or  any  aimilai  phenomena,  now  so  common  in  this  and 
other  countries 

It  Has,  thticfoie,  with  mingled  feelings  of  grief  and  aston- 
ishment that  they  observed,  in  Anne,  a  repetition  ou  several 
subsequent  occa-iions  of  the  same  manifestation  which  had 
startled  them  during  the  rubber  at  whist. 

•  At  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York,  on  October  15,  1860.     The 

narrative,  written  out,  was  submitted  by  me  to  Mrs.  L on  tte  t7tli 

o£  October ;  and  she  assented  to  its  accuracy. 

Had  I  not  been  the  author  of  a  wort  which  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion, and  awakened  the  sympathies,  of  Mrs.  L ,  I  should  never  liavo 

learned  these  particulars;  for,  durin;^  three  yeara  preceding  18G0,  that 
lafly  and  her  family  had  ceased  to  speak,  outside  of  the  domestic  circle, 
on  the  subject  of  their  spiritual  visitations.  The  feelijig  which 
prompted  this  reticence  sufficiently  explainH  why  tie  iamily  name  ia 
withheld. 
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The  next  time  ttat  her  sister's  fixed  gaze  and  changed  man- 
ner indicated  the  recurrence  of  thia  abnormal  condition,  Mrs. 
L asked,  "  Is  this  Esther  again  ?  " 

"  Not  so,  my  daughter,"  was  the  reply.  "  It  is  not  your  si* 
ter  but  another  friend  who  desires  to  address  yon." 

"What  friend?" 

"  John  Murray." 

Thia  was  the  name  of  an  aged  preacher  under  whom  Mrs. 
L— — -'s  mother  had  sat  in  the  early  part  of  her  life,  and  who  had 
died  many  years  before,  never  personally  known  to  Mrs.  L . 

After  this,  the  impersonation,  by  Anne,  of  the  liev.  Mr. 
Murray  waa  of  frequent  occurrence.  On  such  occasions  she 
usually  addressed  those  present  in  the  grave  and  measured  tonea 
that  ai'e  wont  to  characterize  a  puipit  discourse.  The  subjects 
were  always  religious,  and  th.e  spirit  in  which  they  were  treated 
was  elevated  and  often  eloquent  far  beyond  the  natural  powers 
of  the  speaker. 

Nor  was  thia  all,     Mrs.  L herself,  at  first  very  much  to 

her  dissatisfaction,  became  influenced  to  write  by  impressional 
dictation.  Long  she  resisted,  additionaUy  urged  to  opposition 
by  the  great  repugnance  of  her  husband  and  of  her  friends,  who 
regarded,  almost  with  horror,  this  sudden  invasion  of  the 
household  circle.  "It  must  be  some  of  these  terrible  spiritual 
extravagances  that  are  going  about,"  they  used  to  say,  in  a 
tone  very  similar  to  that  in  which  nervous  people  deplore  the 
approach  of  a  deadly  epidemic. 

After  a  time,  however,  when  it  was  observed  that  these  com- 
municationa  were  pure  and  reverent  in  character,  inculcating 
the  highest  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  and  that  no 
further  abnormalities  succeeded,  Mr.  L — ~ —  and  many  of  their 
friends  became  reconciled  to  the  intrusion ;  and  finally  listened, 
with  interest  and  pleasure,  to  the  lessons,  oral  and  written, 
which  were  thus  mysteriously  conveyed  to  them. 

In  the  above  remarkable  narrative  I  invite  attention  to  the 
evidence,  therein  incidentally  presenting   itself,   of  identity. 
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"We  may  believe  confidently  in  thfi  spiritual  origin  of  a  mes- 
sage or  of  a  lesson,  and  yet  may  be  justified — we  are  sometimes 
fully  justified — in  doubting  the  identity  of  the  spirit  purporting 
to  communicate.* 

But  what  are  we  to  make  of  Anne's  exclamation :  "  Your 
dream,  Cecilia!  Your  dream  of  last  night!  Ilave  you  forgot- 
ten whither  I  took  you  and  what  you  saw  ?  " 

Not  a  single  particular  of  that  dream  had  been  related  by 

Mrs.  L to  Anne  or  to  any  one  else.     No  wonder  she  fainted ! 

No  wonder  she  felt  certain — as  she  told  me  she  did^that  it  was 
Esther  herself,  and  no  other,  who  inspired  the  words.  To  what 
otter  credible  source  can  we  refer  them  ?  The  hypothesis  of 
chance  coincidence  is  utterly  untenable.  As  little  can  we  sup- 
pose reflection  by  thought-reading:  to  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
credibility of  a  simulated  four-hour  trance. 

Of  apparitions  to  relatives  and  dear  friends  at  or  near  the 
time  of  death  I  have  elsewhere  \  furnished  authentic  examples. 
This  is  more  common  than  any  other  class  of  apparition.  Nu- 
merous examples  occur  ^n  German  works,  and  the  Germans 
Lave  a  special  term  (anzeigen)  to  designate  such  an  appear 
.net 

But  besides  being  commonly  unexpected  and  often  unwel- 
come, these  phenomena  have  sometimes  resulted  in  annoyance 
and  loss  to  tlio  parties  who  witnessed  them ;  though  usually 


*  Especially  where  celebcatecl  names  are  given ;  and  this  may  happen 
without  iatention  to  deceive.  The  name  of  Socrates  or  Aristotle  or 
Confuciue  m^ht  be  assumed  by  some  spirit  favorii^  the  school  of 
philosophy  of  tie  sago  whose  name  he  gives. 

For  myself,  I  tave  never  received  a  communication  purporting  to 
come  from  any  celebrity  whom,  in  life,  I  had.  not  known:  and  but  rarely 
from  any  one  eiocpt  those  with  whom  I  had  been  connected  by  ties  of 
consanguinity,  or  of  affection. 

t  In  FootfaUs  on  tlie  Boundary  of  Another  World,  at  pp.  371-^76, 
and  throughout  chapter  3,  Book  ii. 

t  "Erhat  sich  angeaeigt"  is  the  phrase  usually  employed. 
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without  apparent  intention  to  injure,  on  tte  part  of  the  wnseen 
agents. 

An  example  is  given  in  a  Londou  periodical,*  attested  by 
date,  place,  and  name.  It  comes  through  an  English  clergy- 
man. The  E«v.  S.  E.  Benbough,  of  Hadleigh,  Eochford,  Essex, 
writing  in  June,  1860,  incloses  a  letter  from  a  lady  with  whom 
he  says  he  is  "  well  acquainted  and  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment 
her  trustworthiness."  He  goes  on  to  say:  "All  well-authen- 
ticated facts  connected,  or  apparently  connected,  with  the 
supernatural  are  valuable  as  materials  from  which,  in  course 
of  time,  general  laws  may  be  deduced ;  "  and  adds  an  expres- 
sion of  regret  that  so  many  persons,  in  narrating  such  fa«ts, 
withhold  the  guarantee  of  genuineness  contained  in  a  signature. 
The  letter,  which  he  incloses  and  which  I  have  slightly  ahsidged, 
telb  the  story.     Let  us  call  it 

"Why  a  Villa  was  sold  at  a  Loss. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  A  few  evenings  since  you  expressed  a  wish  to 
obtain,  in  writing,  the  circumstances  which  caused  me  to  leave 
my  former  abode.     Here  are  the  facts. 

"  In  January,  1860,  I  purchased  a  semi-detached  villa,  near 
Chiswick,  The  previous  occupant  was  a  lady  who,  sixteen 
years  before,  had  bwilt  that  and  the  adjoining  vUla.  The  lat- 
ter had  been  sold  to  an  elderly  gentleman  and  his  wife,  who 
proved  most  respectable  and  quiet  neighbors.  My  own  fam- 
ily, as  yo«  know,  consists  of  myself,  my  daughter,  and  a  female 
servant. 

"  The  front  bedroom,  eighteen  feet  by  twenty-five,  1  selected 
for  my  own  use.  The  very  first  night  of  my  occupancy — there 
being  a  bright  fire  and  a  night-light  bui-ning — I  heard  a  singu- 
lar noise,  commencing  before  midnight  and  continuing  for 
some  time;  but  I  paid  little  attention  to  it.  The  same  sound 
continued,  with  few  interruptions,  for  many  weeks,  and  grew 

•  Bpiritual  Magazine  of  July,  1860. 
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to  a  serious  disturbance  ;  regularly  waking  me  from  my  fird 
sleep  at  from  half-past  eleven  to  twelve  o'clock,  or  occasionally 
at  about  twenty  minutes  past  eleven.  The  soimds  seemed  to 
proceed  from  naked  or  thinly-slippered  feet,  walking  to  and 
fro,  the  leagth  of  the  room,  with  heavy  tread  :  so  heavy  that 
it  caused  a  vibration  of  the  crockery  on  the  marble  waahstand, 
and  of  light  articles  on  the  toilet-glass. 

"  My  first  impression  was  that  my  next-door  neighbors  had 
restless  nights  ;  but,  on  making  their  acquaintance,  I  found 
that  this  was  not  the  case.  Next  I  sought  to  account  for  the 
strange  sound  in  connection  with  a  timepiece  in  my  bed-cham- 
ber ;  and  this  I  had  moved  from  place  to  place,  but  un 
ingly.  The  sound  continued,  and  the  ticking  of  the  timepiece 
could  be  heard  quite  distinct  from  it. 

"  Another   experiment  was  equally  without  result,     I  fre- 
quently placed  myself  so,  as  it  were,  that  I  might  arrest  the 
footsteps,  bat  this  caused   no  cessation  or  alteration  of  t 
sound. 

"  Sometimes  I  used  to  open  the  window  and  sit  by  it  in  t 
spring  mornings.  This  made  no  difference :  the  sounds  we 
on,  all  tjie  same,  until  four  or  five  o'clock, 

"  I  discovered  that  to  others  the  sounds  conveyed  the  same 
impression  as  to  myself.  Three  or  four  times  I  awoke  my 
daughter ;  and  to  her  as  to  mo,  they  seemed  to  proceed  from  a 
heavy  foot:^ll.  Again,  on  one  occasion  when  a  friend,  who  was 
visiting  me,  had  been  put  in  the  room  which  my  servant  usu- 
ally occupied,  the  girl  slept  on  a  sofa  in  my  bedroom.  Up  to 
that  time  I  had  not  mentioned  it  to  her.  Twice,  when  awoke 
in  the  night,  she  cried  out,  terrified ;  '  Oh,  Ma'am,  what  is 
it  ?  what  is  it  ?  '  and  hid  her  head  under  the  bed-clothes. 

"  At  last  this  disturbance  became  not  only  annoying  but  so 
terrible  to  me  that  I  resolved  to  leave  the  house.  At  a  great 
loss  I  obtained  a  purchaser. 

"  When  this  was  settled  I  heard,  for  the  first  time,  from  an 
old  nurse  who  came  to  inquire  after  the  former  inhabitanta 
of  the  house,  that  the  lady  who  built  it  and  who  had  died  there, 
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and  from  whose  brother  I  bought  it,  Buffered  from  painful  and 
incurable  disease,  ajid  that  it  waa  her  sad  fate,  ai'ter  a  short 
sleep,  to  walk  tlie  room  till  four  or  five  in  the  morning;  then 
to  sink  on  her  bed,  exhausted. 

"  On  inquiry,  an  opposite  neighbor  confirmed  this  statement 
They  had  often  seen  the  old  lady  ■walking  to  and  fro,  whea 
sickness  in  their  family  caused  them  to  be  about  in  the  early 
morning. 

"  This  may  be  no  solution  of  the  singular  affair.  But  I  re- 
late it  in  connection  with  the  other  events. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

"  BIaby  Propert. 
«  To  llie  Eev.  S.  E.  Benbmtffk." 


This  will  be  i^ecognized  as  one  of  a  class  of  phei 
discredited,  known  as  "  house-hauntings."  The  remarkable 
point  in  the  case  is  its  business  aspect.  The  lady  from  whom 
the  story  comes,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  a  dispassionate 
observer,  found  the  disturbance  so  sei-iously  real  and  so  persis- 
tent that,  at  a  great  loss,  she  sold  her  house  to  escape  it,  I 
think  it  possible  she  might  have  been  saved  from  this  loss  had 
she  been  willing— but  no  doubt  the  pi-oposal  would  have 
shocked  her — to  enter  into  communication  with  her  nocturnal 
risitant.  In  support  of  this  opinion  I  here  adduce  an  anec- 
dote of 

A  REPENTANT  HOUSEKEEPER, 

There  is  a  young  lady,  Miss  V ,  well  and  favorably  known 

to  me,  firank  and  miltivated,  a  member  of  one  of  the  old  Now 
York  families.  A  few  years  since  she  was  spending  a  week  or 
two  ^vith  her  aunt,  mistress  of  a  spacious,  handsome,  and  hos- 
pitable old  mansion  on  the  Hudson  River.  Tliis  mansion,  like 
some  of  the  ancient  chateaux  of  Europe,  has  long  had  its 
haunted  chamber.  Little  was  said  about  this,  but  the  room 
was  not  used  except  on    pressing  occasions.     Dui-ing    Miss 

V 's  residence  there,  visitors  accumulated  to  overSowing; 

13* 
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and  the  aunt,  witL  an  apology  to  her  niece,  asked  her  if  she 
minded  giving  np  her  room  for  a  day  or  two  to  the  new-comers 

and  running  the  risk  of  a  visit  from  a  ghost.     Miss  V ■ 

replied  that  she  was  not  afraid  of  visitors  from  another  world  : 
ao  the  arrangement  was  made. 

The  young  lady  went  to  sleep  quietly  and  without  fear. 
Awaking  about  midnight,  she  saw,  moving  about  her  room,  an 
elderly  woman  in  neat,  somewhat  old-fashioned  dress,  appar- 
ently an  upper-servant :  but  the  face  was  unknown  to  her.  At 
first  she  was  not  afraid,  supposing  it  to  be  some  one  employed 
in  the  house  who  had  come  on  some  errand  or  other ;  but  a  mo- 
ment's thought  reminded  her  that  sho  had  locked  the  door  be- 
fore retiring.  Tiiis  startled  her,  and  her  alarm  increased  when 
the  figure  approached  the  bed,  bent  toward  her  and  seemed  to 
make  an  earnest  bnt  unavailing  efibrt  to  speak.  Greatly  fright- 
ened she  drew  tho  bed-clothes  over  her  face ;  and  when,  after  a 
little,  she  looked  up  again,  the  figure  had  vanished.  She  sprang 
to  the  door  of  her  room  and  found  it  still  locked  on  the  inside. 
"  Can  there  be  such  things  as  ghosts  ?  "  she  thought,  as  she  re- 
turned to  bed ;  "  that  was  a  reality,  if  sight  could  be  trusted," 
In  that  conviction,  after  a  restless  hour  or  two,  she  fell  asleep  ; 
but  next  morning  in  the  bright  iight  of  day,  it  did  not  seem  to 
her  quite  so  certain ;  and  after  a  few  months  it  faded — as  with 
ypung  people  such  things  will — to  a  dim  belief. 

Then,  however,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  renewed  a 
faith,  not  again  to  be  shaken,  in  the  reality  of  her  midnight  vis- 
itor. Accepting  the  invitation  of  an  intimate  and  highly  val- 
ued friend  to  spend  some  days  with  her,  she  found  that  her 
hostess,  in  a  quiet  way,  had  been  making  experiments  in  Spiri- 
tualism and  had  obtained  sundry  communications.    Miss  V , 

curious  on  a  subject  of  which  sho  had  heard  much  and  seen  very 
little,  joined  her  friend  during  several  sittings. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  an  (alleged)  spirit  announced  itself 
as  Sarah  Clarko,*  a  name  unknown  to  both  ladies.      The  com- 

*  This  is  not  tlie  ceal  name.     I  obtained  this  narrative  from  Miss 

V horsali,  ia  tlie  winter  of  1860-70 ;  at  first  with  permission  to  give 

names  aod  exact  dates.     Bat  afterward,  oa  conferring  with,  her  aunt, 
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munication  ■wus  to  the  effect  that  ste  had  been,  many  years  be- 

fore,  housekeeper  in  the  family  of  Mias   Y 's  aunt ;  that 

ehe  had  endeavored,  unsuccessfully,  to  communifiate  directly 

with  Miss  V when  that  young  lady  last  visited  tlie  old 

mansion ;  that  her  object  was  to  confess  a  criminal  act  of  which 
she  had  been  guilty  and  to  ask  her  old  mistress's  pardon  for  it, 
A  restless  desire  to  do  so  (she  added)  had  caused  her  to  haunt 
the  room  she  occupied  when  on  eaalh.  She  then  proceeded  to 
say  that  she  had  been  tempted  to  steal  and  hide  away  several 
small  pieces  of  family  plate,  including  a  silver  sugar-bowl  and  a 
few  other  articles  which  she  enumerated  ;  and  that  she  would 

be  very  thantfu!  if  Miss  V would  teli  her  aunt  this  and 

express  her  (Sarah's)  great  sorrow  for  what  she  had  done,  and 
her  hope  for  pardon. 

The  next  time  Miss  V visited  her  aunt,  she  asked  her  if 

she  had  ever  known  a  person  named  Sarah  Clarke. 

"  Certainly,"  she  replied,  "  she  was  housekeeper  in  our  fam- 
ily some  thirty  or  forty  years  since." 

"  What  sort  of  person  was  she  ?  " 

"A  good,  careful,  tidy  woman," 

"  Did  you  lose  any  silver  articles  while  she  was  with  you, 
aunt  ?  " 

The  lady  reflected.  "  Yes,  I  believe  we  did;  a  sugar  basin 
imd  a  few  other  things  disappeared  in  a  mysterious  way. 
"Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Did  you  ever  suspect  Sarah  of  taking  them  ?  " 

"Uo:  of  course  she  had  access  to  them;  but  we  considered 
her  far  too  trustworthy  to  be  guilty  of  theft." 

Then  Miss  V related  the  message  she  and  her  friend  had 

received;  and,  on  comparing  notes,  it  was  found  that  the  list 
of  articles,  as  given  by  Sarah  to  the  two  ladies,  corresponded 
■with  the  things  actually  lost,  so  far  as  the  aunt  could  recol- 

ahe  found  the  old  lady  unwilling  to  iocuc  the  notoriety  consequent  on 

doir^  BO  :  and  tliua  Miss  V had  to  withdraw  tl 

any  names  la  connection  with  her  efcory. 
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lect.  What  that  lady  thought  of  hor  nioco's  story  I  know  not 
all  she  said  was  that,  if  Sarah  had  taken  tho  things,  she  most 
freely  forgave  it. 

The  remarkable  point  in  this  story  remains  to  be  told.  From 
that  time  forth,  Hie  haunted  chamber  was  free  from,  all  disturb 
ance.     Sarah  Clarke  never  again  appeared  to  any  of  its  occu- 

Knowing  the  standing  of  the  parties  I  am  able  to  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  this  story.  Let  «s  consider  what  it  discloses  as  to 
the  next  world. 

There  13  repentance  there  aa  here.  There  is  restless  regret 
and  sorrow  for  grave  sin  committed  while  here.  There  is  ans- 
ioiia  desire  for  pardon  from  those  whom  the  spirit  wronged 
during  earth-life.  In  otherwords  the  natural  effects  of  evil  do- 
ing follow  us  to  our  next  phase  of  life ;  and,  in  that  phase  ot 
life  aa  in  tlie  present,  we  amend,  and  attain  to  better  things,  by 
virtue  of  repentance. 

In  this  the  mode  of  moral  progression  after  death  is  similar 
to  that  which  alone  avails  on  earth.  "  Kepent !  "  was  Christ's 
first  public  exhortation.  To  the  "  spirits  in  prison  "  on  tho 
other  side — spirits  not  yet  released  from  earthly  bondage  and 
earthly  remorse — the  same  exhortation,  it  would  seem,  is  ap- 
propriate still. 

Such  indications  aa  these  induce  Spiritualists  to  believe  that 
the  nost  world  is  more  nearly  like  this  than  Orthodoxy  ima- 
gines it  to  be. 

Another  corollary  is,  that  when  such  spiritual  phenomena 
present  themselves,  an  endeavor  to  establish  communication 
with  the  manifesting  spirit  may  result  in  benefit  alike  to  a  den- 
izen of  the  other  world  and  to  a  disturbed  inhabitant  of  this. 
In  tliis  way  Mrs.  Propert,  getting  rid  of  the  midnight  footfalls, 
might  have  been  in  quiet  possession  of  her  villa  at  this  day. 

I  invite  attention,  also,  to  the  strong  proof  of  identity  fur- 
nished by  Miss  V 's  story.     The  name  of  the  housekeeper 

was  unknown  to  both  ladies  when  her  (alleged)  spirit  gave  the 
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message.  Tliere  was  nothing  to  suggest  such  a  name,  or  such 
a  confession  as  was  made.  Yet,  on  inquiry,  both  name  and 
confession  were  found  to  correspond  with  facts  that  had  taken 
place  thii-ty  or  forty  years  before :  to  say  nothing  of  a  new  fact, 
tallying  with  all  the  rest :  the  cessation  of  the  spiritual  visits, 
as  soon  aa  the  visitor  had  no  longer  any  motive  to  show  her- 
self. 

I  pass  now  to  another  class  of  manifestations,  in  which,  it 
will  be  remarked,  the  same  element  of  unexpectedness  is  found. 
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ANIMALS  PEECEIVINO   SPIRITUAL   PHENOMENA. 

"  The  aSB  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord  standing  in  the  way." — NuMBBBa 
sxii.S3. 

Those  -who  deem  incredible  certain  details  of  the  interruption 
which  befell  Balaam  during  Ha  unwilling  joumoy  to  meet  the 
King  of  Moab,  may  find,  in  modern  incidents,  cause  for  belief 
that  there  might  have  been  an  important  truth  underlying  the 

I  think  it  the  more  important  to  adduce  some  of  these  inci- 
dents because,  if  sufficiently  authenticated,  they  -set  at  rest  tbe 
vague  theories  touching  "  expectant  attention  "  and  "  dominaat 
ideas,"  that  have  been  propounded  to  explain  away,  as  figments 
of  the  brain,  all  perceptions  of  spiritual  appearances.  First  let 
e  which  occurred  in  Holland. 


What  befell  a  Swiss  Officbk. 

I  take  the  following  from  a  well-known  English  work  on 
Sleep,  by  Dr.  Binns.  The  author  gives  it  on  the  authority  of 
Lord  Stanbope,  who  had  it  directly  from  the  gentleman  to 
whom  the  incident  occui-rcd,  Mr.  C.  de  Steigtier,  a  nephew  of 
the  celebrated  Avoyer  de  Steiguer,  of  Eeme.  That  gentle- 
man, in  relating  it  to  Lord  Stanhope,  said  :  "  I  do  not  believe 
in  apparitions,  but  there  in  something  very  extraordinary  in 
the  subject ;  and  I  would  not  relate  what  I  am  about  to  men- 
tion if  many  persons,  some  of  whom  are  now  alive,  could  not 
boar  witness  to  its  truth." 

Lord  Stanhope  then  proceeds  to  give  "  as  nearly  aa  ])oi.sil)le 
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an  exact  translation  of  the  expressions  which,  he  (Mot 
Steigaer)  uaed."     Here  it  is : 

"I  was  early  in  life  in  the  Dutch  service,  and  Lad  occupied 
my  lod'pngs,  for  some  weeks,  withoat  hearing  anything  remark- 
able. My  bedroom  had,  on  one  side  of  it,  my  sitting  room ; 
on  tho  other,  a  room  in  which  my  servant  slept ;  and  it  com- 
municated with  each  of  them  by  a  door. 

"  One  night,  being  in  bed  but  not  asleep,  I  heard  a  noise  as ' 
if  some  person  was  walking,  in  slippers,  up  and  down  the  room. 
The  noise  continued  for  some  time. 

"  Next  morning  I  asked  my  servant  if  he  had  heard  any- 
thing. '  Nothing,'  he  replied,  '  except  that  you  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  last  night,  when  it  was  late.'  I  assured 
him  that  I  had  not  done  so ;  and,  as  he  appeared  incredulous, 
I  told  him  that,  if  I  should  again  hear  the  sounds  I  would  let 

"  On  the  following  night  I  called  him,  desiring  him  to  bring 
a  candle  and  to  take  notice  if  he  saw  anything.  He  informed 
me  that  he  did  not ;  but  that  he  heard  a  noise  as  if  some  per- 
son were  approaehing  him,  and  then  moving  off  in  a  contrary 
direction. 

,  "  I  had  three  animals  in  my  room  ;  a  dog,  a  cat,  and  a  can- 
ary-bird ;  each  of  which  was  affected  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
whenever  the  noise  was  heard.  The  dog  immediately  jumped 
int()  my  bed  and  lay  close  to  me,  trembling  as  if  from  fear. 
The  cat  followed  the  noise  with  her  eyes,  as  if  she  saw,  or  at- 
tempted to  see,  what  caused  it.  The  canary  bird,  which  was 
sleeping  on  its  perch,  instantly  awoke,  and  fluttered  about  the 
cage,  in  great  pei-turbation. 

"  Occasionally  a  noise  was  heard  as  if  the  keys  of  the  piano 
in  my  sitting  room  were  slightly  touched,  and  as  if  the  key  of 
my  desk  was  turned  and  the  desk  opened ;  but  nothing  moved. 
I  mentioned  these  things  to  the  officers  of  my  regiment,  all  of 
whom  slept  by  turns  on  the  sofa  in  my  sitting  room,  and  heard 
the  same  sounds." 
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M.  <le  Steigiior  had  the  floor  and  skirting-board  taken  np, 
but  could  fiuil  not  even  a  trace  of  rats  or  mice. 

After  a  time  ho  became  unwell ;  and,  his  illness  increasing, 
he  sent  for  a  physician  who  urgently  advised  Mm  to  change  hia 
lodgings,  though  he  would  give  no  reason  for  this  advice.  Fi- 
nally M.  de  Steiguer  bad  himself  removed. 

He  stated  further  to  Lord  Stanhope  that  when  he  became 
convalescent  and  insisted  on  knowing  why  the  doctor  had  so 
strongly  urged  him  to  leave  hia  rooms,  the  latter  informed 
hini  "  that  they  had  a  bad  reputation  ;  that  one  man  had  hung 
himself  in  them,  and  that  it  was  supposed  another  had  been 
murdered."  * 

This  narrative  bears  the  stamp  of  authenticity.  We  cannot 
believe  that  Lord  Stanhope  would  have  allowed  Dr.  Eiuns  to 
use  his  name  aiid  that  of  his  Swiss  friend,  in  attestation  of  such 
a  story,  without  a  deep  conviction  of  its  truth. 

The  witness  appears  to  have  been  a  cool-headed  and  dispas- 
sionate observer;  but  let  ua  suppose  him  nervous  and  imagin- 
ative. Did  his  servant  share  his  temperament?  Were  the 
senses  of  all  the  officers  whom  he  called  in,  as  additional  wit- 
nesses, misled  by  the  excitement  of  expectation  ?  Lot  us  con- 
cede these  extreme  improbabilities.  Another  difficulty  re- 
mains. Was  the  dog,  was  the  cat,  was  the  canary-bird,  ner- 
vously expectant?  Were  their  senses  deceived  by  "dominant 
ideas  "  ? 

As  regards  the  most  sagacious  of  domestic  animals,  what  has 
been  usually  called  popular  superstition  has  assigned  to  it  an 
occasional  power  beyond  more  spiritual  perceptions — a  species 
of  presentiment  in  certain  cases  of  approaching  death.  I  do 
not  venture  to  affirm  that  dogs  ever  have  such  a  power ;  yet 
I  know  of  one  strongly-attested  case  which  goes  to  prove  that 
sometimes  they  have  an  instinct  which  greatly  resembles  it. 

•  Edwahd  BiflHS,  M.D.,  Aivttomy  of  ^eep ;  second  edition,  Lo» 
don,  1845;  pp.  4'?9,  480. 
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What  preceded  a  Chiui's  unexpected  Death. 

For  thirty  years  past  I  have  been  well  acquainted  with  Mrs, 
D — — ,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  11 ,  long  and  favor- 
ably known  in  Indiana,  Her  grandparents,  named  Haas, 
were  living  in  Woodstock,  Virginia,  when  her  mother,  after- 
ward Mrs.  R ,  was  twenty  years   old   and  still  unmarried. 

Miss  Haas  had  a  bi-other,  two  years  old,  and  the  child  had  a 
favorite  dog,  who  was  his  constant  companion  and  seemed  to 
take  special  care   of  him.     The  circumstances  connected  with 

this  child's  sudden  death,  Mrs.  L had  often  heard  repeated 

by  bflr  mother. 

It  was  about  mid-day  that  this  hoy,  running  over  the  parlor 
floor,  tripped  his  foot  in, the  carpet  and  fell.  His  sister  picked 
him  up  and  soon  succeeded  in  soothing  him.  At  dinner,  how- 
ever, it  was  observed  tliat  he  gave  his  left  hand,  not  being  able 
to  stretch  out  his  right.  They  rubbed  the  right  arm  with  cam- 
phor and  the  child  made  no  complaint. 

While  they  were  at  dinner,  the  dog  approached  the  child's 
chair  and  began  whining  in  the  most  piteous  way.  They  put 
him  out,  then  he  howled.  Theydrove  him  off,  but  he  returned 
and  took  his  post  under  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  the 
child  was,  continuing  to  howl  from  time  to  time ;  and  thera 
he  renta.ined  during  the  night,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  dis- 
lodge him.  In  the  evening  the  child  was  taken  seriously  ill, 
and  died  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  So  long  as  it 
lived  the  dog's  dismal  lament  was  heard,  at  brief  intervals ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  child  died,  the  howling  ceased,  sod  was  not 
renewed  either  then  or  afterward. 

I  have  entire  confidence  in  Mrs,  D — —'s  truthfulness,  and 
it  was  by  her  that  the  above  story  was  related  to  me,* 

This,  however,  is  the  only  example  of  the  kind  that  has 
come  to  me  directly  authenticated ;  and  I  refi-ain  from  build- 

•  Oa  Juno  37,  1859.     I  took  notes  of  it  at  the  time. 
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ing  on  a  single  example.  Animals  may  not  have  the  gift  of 
presentiment ;  but  I  think  there  is  sufficient  proof  that  they 
have  spiritual  percejitions.  Id  a  former  work  *  I  have,  inci 
dentally,  brought  up  some  evidence  of  this ;  and  1  esteem  my 
self  fortunate  in  being  able  heie  to  present,  from  an  accredited 
medical  source,  one  of  the  beat-attested  and  most  circumstan- 
tially related  incidents  in  proof,  that  I  ever  remember  to  havo 
seen.  It  is  the  more  valuable  becauso  medical  writers  as  & 
class — like  other  scientific  men — are  over  reluctant  to  admit 
anything  that  savors  of  the  supernatural. 

The  story  appeared,  three  years  before  the  advent  of  Spirit- 
ualism in  America,  in  one  of  the  best-known  Medical  Journals 
of  Scotland.  It  occurs  in  a  review  of  a  work  on  Sleep,  then 
just  published.  The  reviewer  touches  on  the  subject  of  appari- 
tions and,  after  noticing  several  cases  which  he  thinks  of  easy 
solution,  thus  proceeds  : 

"  The  following  case,  however,  is  one  of  those  very  race  ones, 
whose  explanation  baffles  the  philosophic  inquirer.  It  is,  in- 
deed, almost  the  only  authentic  one  to  which  we  could  refer; 
and,  as  it  occurred  to  a  particular  friend  and  every  circum- 
stance was  mimitely  inquired  into  at  the  time,  the  narrative  is 
as  authentic  as  such  things  can  be.  It  may  add  to  the  interest 
of  this  case  to  state  that  it  was  communicated  several  years 
ago  to  Mr.  Hibbert,  after  the  publication  of  his  work  on  appari- 
tions, when  ho  confossod  that  ha  could  not  explain  it  in  the  same 
philosophic  way  in  which  he  had  been  able  to  account  for  all 
others,  and  that  it  appeared  to  him  more  nearly  to  approach  the 
supernatural." 

The  story,  thus  strongly  vouched  for,  is  then  given  by  the 
reviewer,  as  follows,  the  title  only  added  by  me  : 

The  Dog  is  tiib  Wolfeidge  Wood. 

"F.  M.  S was  passing  through  the  Wolfridge  wood  at 

Alverstoo,  one  night  at  twelve  o'clock.     lie  was  accompanied 
•  FootfaM,  pp.  3!7,  231,  398,  44G,  448. 
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by  his  dog,  of  a  breed  between  the  Newfoundland  and  mastiff; 
&  powerful  animal,  who  feared  neither  man  nor  beast.  He 
had  a  fowling-piece  and  a  pair  of  pistols  loaded,  besides  hia 
sword ;  for  ho  belonged  to  the  Military  School  there  and  had 
been  out  for  a  day's  shooting. 

"  The  road  ran  centrally  through  the  wood  ;  and  very  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  wood,  at  a  part  somewhat  more  open  than 
the  rest,  there  -was  a  cross  erected  to  point  out  the  spot  where 
a  gamekeeper  had  been  murdered.  The  pla«e  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  haunted,  and  the  ghost,  it  was  said,  had  been  re- 
peatedly seen.     S had  frequently  before  passed  thia  cross 

in  the  wood  without  seeing  anything,  and  treated  the  story  of 
the  ghost  so  lightly  that  he  had,  on  more  occasions  than  one, 
for  a  bet,  gone  there  at  midnight  and  returned  without  meet- 
ing anything  except  an  occasional  gamekeeper  or  poacher. 

"  This  night,  when  he  approached  the  open  space  in  the  wood, 
he  thought  he  perceived,  at  the  other  end  of  that  space,  the 
form  of  a  man,  more  indistinct,  however,  than  usual.  He 
called  hia  dog  to  hia  aide  (for  previously  it  had  been  ranging 
about,barkingfuriouslyandgiving  chase  to  the  game  it  started), 
patted  it  on  the  head  to  make  it  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  and 

cocked  his  gun.     The  dog,  on  this,  was  all  impatience.     S 

challenged  the  figure,  but  no  answer  was  returned.  Suspect- 
ing it  was  a  poacher  and  prepared  for  an  encounter,  he  directed 
the  dog's  attention  to  the  appearance,  and  the  animal  answered 
by  growling.  He  then  kept  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  figure  ; 
when,  instantaneously  it  glided  within  arm's  length  of  him. 
Still  he  looked  steadily  in  its  face  while  it  kept  its  eyes  on  his. 
It  tad  approached  him  without  noise  or  mailing.  The  face 
was  ill-defined,  but  distinctly  visible.  He  could  not  turn  his 
eyes  from  those  of  this  apparition  ;  they  fascinated  him,  as  it 
were,  to  the  spot ;  he  had  no  power  in  his  frame.  He  felt  no 
fear  of  bodily  injury,  only  a  certain  iudescvibable  sense  of  awe. 
So  fascinated  were  his  eyes  by  those  of  the  figure,  that  he  did 
not  observe  its  dress,  nor  even  its  form.  It  looked  calmly  and 
with  a  mild  aspect,  for  a  space  of  time  wiiioh  he  does  not 
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think  exceeded  lialf  &  minute ;  then  snddenly  became  invist 
ble.  The  form  had  flitted  before  him  about  five  minutes  alto- 
gether. 

"  The  dog  which  before  this  was  furious  and  growling,  now 
stood  crouched  at  his  feet  as  if  in  a  traiioe — his  jaw  fallen,  hia 
lim.ba   quivering,  and  his   whole  frame   agitated    and   covered 

with  a  cold  sweat.     After  the  form  disappeared,  S touched 

the  animal,  then  spoke  to  it  without  its  seeming  to  recognize 
him ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  it  appeared  to  r 
senses.  The  whole  way  home,  it  never  moved  fro 
but  kept  close  to  his  feet ;  nor,  on  their  way  home,  did  it  run 
after  game,  or  take  notice  if  game  started  near  it. 

"It  was  a  fortnight  before  it  recovered  from  the  fright ;  and 
it  was  never  afterwai-d  the  same  lively  animal.  No  consider- 
ation could  ever  again  induce  that  dog  1o  enter  the  wood  after 
nightfall,  nor  would  it  allow  any  of  the  family  to  enter  it. 
When  it  was  forced  to  pass  by  the  open  spot  in  daylight,  it 
would  only  do  so  with  its  master,  and  it  always  exhibited  signs 
of  fear,  trembling  all  the  time  and  walking  silently  by  his  side. 

"  S has  frequently  since  passed  this  spot  in  the  wood  at 

the  midnight  hour,  but  has  never  again  seen  the  figure.  Be- 
fore tiim  occurrence  he  had  always  treated  with  ridicule  any 
stories  about  ghosts  or  spirits;  now,  he  firmly  believes  in 
both." 

The  reviewer  docs  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that 
the  appearance  witnessed  by  his  friend  was  the  result  of  super- 
natural agency.* 

*  Mdiitburgk  Medkal  and  Surgical  Journal  lot  18113 ;  vol.  Ixiv.  pp. 
186-7. 

Tlie  reviewer's  remarks  are  as  follows  : 

"  This  is  almost  the  only  recorded  case  known  to  us  where  the  evi- 
denoi)  is  bo  strong-,  as  to  leave  no  other  iiiipresaion  on  the  mind  Lut  tliat 
it  was  the  appearance  of  some  supematural  dgencj,  and,  after  having 
in  vain  endeavored  to  explain  it  on  any  other  supposition,  wa  found 
ourselves  forced  to  cocclade,  with.  Hamlet,  tli^it  '  there  are  more  things 
in  heaven  iind  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy.'  " 
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This,  published  in  a,  Medical  Journal  of  old  standing  and 
established  reputation,  three  years  before  the  term  Spiritualism 
io  its  modern  acceptation  had  been  heard  of — is  certainly  a 
very  remarkable  admission. 

The  incident  here  I'elated  caused  a  complete  revolution  of 
opinion  ia  the  witness.  From  being  an  entire  sceptic  in  appari- 
tions and  in  spirits,  he  became,  through  the  evidence  of  his 
senses,  a  believer  in  both.  But  to  have  faith  in  spirits  and 
their  appearance  is  to  have  faith  in  the  reality  of  another 
life. 

CouJd  ho,  rationally,  withhold  belief?  Is  not  one  such  in- 
cident, nnmistaltably  evidenced,  as  complete  proof  of  a  future 
phase  of  existence  as  a  hundred  ?  And  even  if  S— ■  -  had 
been  willing,  as  some  men  have  been,  to  give  the  lie  to  his 
own  senses,  rather  than  believe  that  the  denizens  of  the  nest 
world  sometimes  return  to  this,  was  there  not  a  dumb  witness 
remaining  to  bear  testimony,  by  his  changed  character  and  un- 
conquerable teri-OTS,  against  such  stiff-necked  and  illogical  un- 
belief? 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

mnVERSALITY  OP   SPIKITOAI.  MANIPE STATIONS, 
tclea  cease  when  men  cease  to  bolieve  and  to  ejcpect  ttem."— • 


This  is  what  is  usually  calleii  a  rationalistic,  but  it  ia  not  a 
rational,  viow  of  miracles. 

A  portion,  of  the  alleged  events  which  go  currently  under  the 
name  of  miracles  undoubtedly  do  not  happen.  But  a  larger 
portion  do.  Unfounded  belief  may  cause  us  to  imagine  the 
former.  The  latter  are  not  dependent  upon  our  thought  of 
them — be  it  credaloua  or  incredulous  f  —for  their  appearance 


What  the  world  has  been  wont  to  term  miracles,  cease  to  be 
regarded  as  such  when  they  are  critically  examined:  that  is  true. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  phenomena  similar  t-o  what  theolo- 
gians usually  call  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  cease, 
when  we  no  longer  have  faith  in  them,  or  when  we  cease  to 
look  for  their  coming.  It  is  not  true,  as  to  certain  manifesta- 
tions occurring  through  Rpiritual  agency,  and  governed  by  in- 
termundane  laws,  that  these  are  the  shadowy  oftspring  of  cre- 
dulity, and  that  they  disappear,  like  mist  of  the  morning,  when 
the  Sun  of  Reason  shines  out. 

*  Waropean  Monds,  vol.  i.  p.  373  :  (Amet.  Ed,) 

t  Hacd-BSt  mibelief  may,  now  and  then,  by  soniQ  law  of  mental  sci- 
ence as  yet  imperfectly  understood,  arrest  a  certain  dasa  of  epiritUiil 
phenomeaa,  and  so  deprive  a  dogmatic  sceptic  of  a  chance  to  wituem 
them:  just  aa  the  contempt  of  Jeaus'  own  countrymen  diminished  hia 
spiritoal  power  wliile  aiaonj  them  (Slarlc  vi.  51.  But  this  ia  tha 
exception  only;  aa  many  of  the  narratives  in  this  volume  saffioiently 
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The  great  lesson  taugLt  in  the  few  narratives  I  have  already 
given,  in  many  of  those  which  follow  and  in  a  hundred  others 
attested  beyond  reasonable  denial,*  is  that  genuine  spiritual 
appearances  show  themselves  in  spite  of  distrust,  unbelief,  re- 
pugnance even — show  themselves,  when  the  sight  of  an  angel 
from  Heaven  was  as  little  expected  as  they — and,  so  far  as  the 
evidence  goes,  have  always  done  so,  though  doubtless  more  fre- 
quently in  some  ages  of  the  world  than  in  others. 

It  ia  a  popular  notion  that,  about  twenty-five  years  since,  a 
superstitious  epidemic,  originating  in  Western  New  York,  over- 
took millions  of  weak  men  and  women,  first  in  these  United 
States,  then  in  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  creating 
in  them  a  most  unphilosophical  belief:  namely,  that  therehad 
appeared  among  us  a  modem  dispensation,  under  which  there 
were  occurring  marvellous  events  without  example  in  the  past, 
and  specially  vouchsafed  by  God  to  this,  his  favored  generation. 
The  assumed  theory  is  that  this  new  faith  was  the  mania  pre- 
vailing for  fcbe  time;  soon  to  pass  away,  like  a  hundred  other 
ephemeral  dolusiona. 

These  short-cuts  towaid  a  solution  of  momentous  difficulties 
are  very  convenient  and  very  illogical.  They  save  men  trouble 
in  investigating ;  but  they  cannot  save  them  from  errors  of  the 
gravest  character. 

Nothing  more  easy  than  to  allege  that  if  wo  go  back  even  a 
few  years  before  the  time  when  the  report  of  the  "  Rochester 
Knockinga  "  disgusted  the  Church  and  scandalized  the  world 
of  Science,  we  come  upon  an  age  barren  of  all  miraculous  ink- 
lings, save  only  within  the  suspicious  precincts  where  Romish 
ecclesiasticism  reigns. 

■ — Easy  to  say,  but  at  variance  with  notorious  facts.  The  ear- 
liest date  of  the  Rochester  disturbances  ia  March,  1848.  Will 
it  do  to  assert  that,  say  ten  or  fifteen  years  before  that  time, 
one  cannot  find,  in  any  sober,  civilized  nation,  where  science 
holds  free  and  respected  sway,  trustworthy  evidence  that  oc- 
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currences  as  strange  and  as  little  capable  of  apneumatic  expla- 
nation— spiritual  manifestations  in  fact — -wore  babitually  show- 
ing themselves? 

Let  us  see.  Our  own  country  is  spoken  of  as  young,  impul- 
sive,  credulous,  not  given  to  thorough  study.  Let  us,  in  tliis 
instance,  pass  her  by,  for  another.  The  English  are  staid,  prac- 
tical, thoughtful ;  not  easily  moved  from  their  equanimity;  not 
Bpecially  tolerant  of  atai-tliug  novelties;  sufficiently  sensitive  to 
the  sting  of  ridicule;  sufficiently  inclined  to  follow  the  old  nits 
of  habit  and  custom,  legally,  materially,  spiritually.  In  no 
country  ia  Science  more  free ;  in  none  are  scientific  men  harder 
students,  more  sceptical,  ov  more  active-minded. 

The  more  valuable,  because  of  these  national  traits,  is  the  fol- 
lowing narrative,  or  cluster  of  narratives,  to  'which,  through 
the  kindness  of  a  Scottish  friend  whom  the  world,  alas!  lias  re- 
cently lost,*  my  attention  happened  to  bo  directed.  He  put 
into  my  hands  a  remarkable  book,  little  known,  written,  thirty 
years  since,  by  a  gentleman  of  standing;  an  English  officer  and 
a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  f 

The  author  of  this  work  testifies  to  a  disturbance  of  a  very 
singular  character  which  occurred  at  his  countiy  seat,  near 
Woodbridge,  Sufiblk,  It  continued  throughout  nearly  two 
months.     The  details  are  minutely  given, 

FlFTY-THEEE    DaYS    OF    BeLL    RINGING. 

This  disturbance  commenced  on  the  second  of  Eebruaiy,  1834, 
at  the  house  of  Great  Dealings,  inhabited  by  Major  Edward 
Moor,  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  being  Sunday,  during  the 
absence  of  Major  Moor  at  church  and  while  only  one  man- 
servant and  one  maid-servant  were  at  home,  the  dining-room 

*  Robert  Chambers, 

t  SeaUnga  Bdln.  An  Aooount  o£  the  Mysterious  Ringing  of-.  Bells, 
at  Great  Beolings,  Suffolk,  in  1834,  and  in  other  partj^  of  England  :  nith 
Relations  of  other  unaccountable  Occurrences  in  various  places.  By 
Major  Edward  Moon,  F.R.S,  ;  Woodbcidgo,  184!  :  pp.  143. 
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bell  was  rung,  without  visible  cause,  three  times.  The  weather 
was  calm ;  the  barometer  at  29"  ;  the  thermometer  within,  its 
usual  rauge.     There  were  no  remarkable  atmospheric  phenom- 

Next  day  the  same  bell  sounded  several  times,  equally  with- 
out apparent  cause.  On  the  third  day  five  out  ot'  the  nine  bells 
suspended  in  a  row  in  the  basement  of  the  house,  gave  forth 
several  loud  peals,  while  nobody  could  detect  any  one  meddling 
either  with  the  pulls  or  the  wires. 

After  this  all  the  bells  in  the  house,  twelve  in  number,  were 
(except  one,  the  front-door  bell)  repeatedly  rung  in  the  same 
manner :  five  bells  usually  ringing  at  a  time.  The  wires  of 
these  five  pealers  were  visible  in  their  whole  course,  from  the 
pulls  to  the  bells  themselves,  except  where  they  passed  through 
floors  or  walls  by  small  openiugs. 

This  continued  day  after  day  throughout  February  and  March. 
The  bells  usually  rang  ifber  a  clattering  fashion,  quite  different 
from  the  usual  ringing  "  With  no  ^  igor  of  pull,'  says  Maj  or 
Moor,  "could  the  \iolent  nnguig  be  efff.rtpd'  Pulling  the 
horizontal  wires  with  a  hook,  downwaid,  pioduced  only  a  gen 
tie,  tinkling  sound.  The  Mijoi  fmthei  sayt,  "  The  motion  of 
the  bells,  and  that  of  their  ipiial  flexible  suppott,  when  rung 
by  hand,  was  comparatively  slow  and  peiceptible  not  bo,  at 
the  peals  ;  it  was  then  too  rapid  to  be  seen  distinctly  "  * 

Major  Moijr  was  natunlly  much  suipiised  by  these  appa- 
rent prodigies  aid  he  his  seninta,  ind  fiiends  made  many 
efforts  to  find  sod  e  natural  explanition,  but  wholh  without 
success.  Then  he  ms  tted  a  minute  statement  of  particulirsin 
the  Ipavndi  iToti/rnal,  f  describing  the  situations  of  the  bells 
and  the  ari-angement  of  thoir  wiies,  in  hopc^  that  some  one 
would  be  able  to  suggest  an  explanation ,  but  no  es.planation 
beyond  surm.ises  of  trickery  ever  reached  him  ;  m  reply  to  cer- 


t  Of  March  1,  1834.  He  states  that  during  the  very  Ume  he  was 
writiug  his  communication  to  tliia  newspaper,  the  bells  were  repeatedly 
rmig. 
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tain  iiiquii'ers  who  probably  thought  they  were  suggesting  ad- 
equate ca«se,  he  rejdied  that  his  house  was  not  infested  with 
rats,  and  that  he  kept  no  monkey. 

The  last  ringing  was  on  March  27,  1834.  It  is  abundantly 
evident,  fivDia  Major  Moor's  book,  that  he  spared  no  pains, 
throughout  the  seven  and  a  half  weeks  during  which  the  strange 
annoyance  lasted,  to  detect  fraudulent  artifice,  had  artifice,  under 
such  circumstances,  been  possible.  He  avers :  "  The  bells  rang 
scores  of  times  when  no  one  was  in  the  passage  or  back-building 
or  house  or  gi-ounds,  unseen :  I  have  waited  in  the  kitchen  for 
a  repetition  of  the  ringings,  with  all  the  servants  present — when 
no  one  could  bo  in  concealment.  But  what  matters  ?  Neither 
I,  nor  the  ssrvants,  nor  any  one,  could,  or  can,  work  the  won- 
derment that  I  and  more  than  half  a  score  of  others  saw." 
Finally,  tlio  Major  declares :  "  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  ringing  is  by  no  human  agency.* 

Now,  on  the  supposition  that  what  have  been  called  spiri- 
tual manifestations — doings  which  we  can  trace  to  no  human 
agency — are  the  modem  offspring  of  an  epidemic  commencing 
in  1848,  what  should  we  suppose  might  be  the  probable  result 
of  a  newspaper  article  narrating  the  above  occurrence,  and 
published  in  an  English  paper  in  1834  ?  Simply  that  the  fool- 
hardy narrator  would  incur  rfdicule  as  a  dupe,  or  encounter 
reproach  as  an  impostor. 

But  what  actually  happens  ? 

DiSCLOSUKES    THROUGH    DEALINGS    BbLLS. 

From  Major  Moor's  book  we  learn  that  his  communication  to 
the  Tpsioich  J'ov/rnal  brought  him  letters  containing  fourteen 
different  examples  of  mysterious  bell-ringing,  every  one  of 
them  unexplained;  all  occurring  in  England,  namely,  in  the 
Counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Kent,  Derby,  Middlesex,  and  in 
or  near  the  towns  of  Chelmsford,  Cheltenham,  Chesterfield, 
*  BeaUngs  Belk,  p,  5. 
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Cambridge,  Bristol,  Greenwich,  Windsor,  and  London;  all  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  and  most  of  them  attested  by  the 
fiignaturea  of  those  who  witnessed  them,  with  peixaission  to 
give  their  names  to  the  public.  He  received  also  three  other 
Sjmmunications  disclosing  further  mysteries,  to  which  I  shalj 
I'efer  by  and  by. 

The  fourteen  example,  be  it  remarked,  are  all  of  one  partic 
ular  phase  of  manifestation ;  a  rare  phase,  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vation goes :  I  have  notes  of  but  one  such  in  the  United  States, 
namely,  in  a  house  in  Pine  street,  Philadelphia;  lasting  during 
five  days  of  the  week  between  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day, 
1857.* 

But  even  of  this  rare  phase  of  manifestation,  we  cannot  im- 
agine that  in  the  fourteen  examples  presented  in  Sealinga 
Sella,  we  have  more  than  a  very  small  instalment  of  similar 
cases  which  might  be  found  in  England.  The  chances  are  that 
nine  men  or  women  of  the  world,  out  of  every  ten,  would 
shrink  fi-om  the  notoriety,  or  shirk  the  trouble,  attsndant  on  the 
presentation  of  such  narratives  for  publication. 

Even  in  this  small  book,  then,  what  a  lifting  of  the  veil  on 
the  thousaud  marvels  that  may  have  occurred  in  all  ages,  unre- 
corded or  unexplained  1 

Unable  for  lack  of  space  to  notice  Major  Moor's  fourteen 
relations,  I  here  briefly  condense  the  evidences  in  three  of 
them. 

An   Eighteen-months'    Disturbance. 


In  a  Louse  near  Chesterfield,  belonging  to  Mr,  James  Ash- 
well,  "  long  aad  repeated  bell-ringings,"  comroencing  in  1830 
and  continuing  throughout  eighteen  months,  occurred, 

"  In  this  case,  ttere  being  a  sick  lady  ia  the  house,  the  attending 
nurse  said  tlie  disturbance  mitst  be  stopped,  and  she  herself  muffled  the 
■bells,  wrapping  the  clappers  with  cloth  and  then  tying  them  with  twine. 
Three  houza  later  they  rang  themselves  loose  of  eveiything,  pealii^ 
more  violently  than  before.  Finally  they  rang  themselves  loose  from 
the  wall  itself,  drawing  out  the  staples,  five  inches  long — Uiea  the  iielU 
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The  details  are  given,  partly  by  Mr,  AsliweD  himself,  partly 
by  Mr.  W.  Felkiii,  of  Nottingham,  a  friend  of  hia. 

According  to  Mr.  Felkin's  statement,  "  all  the  bolls  in  the 
house  rang  at  one  time  or  other  ;  but  never  before  five  in  the 
morning  nor  after  eleven  at  night.  The  oscillation  was  like 
that  of  a  pendulum,  not  a  deoieasing  one.  A  bell  was  put  up 
one  Saturday  evening,  unattaehed  to  any  wire,  and  rang  in  half 
an  hour.*  Another  bell  which  had  been  taken  down  and  laid 
OQ  a  closet  shelf,  lay  there  quiescent  for  some  weeks ;  but  being 
then  fixed  by  means  of  the  flexible  bent  iron  to  which  it  was 
attached  between  a  wooden  hat-peg  batten  and  the  wall  against 
which  the  batten  was  nailed,  it  rang  immediately,  -f 

These  bella  were  wont  to  ring  continuously,  with  violent 
clatter  and  for  a  considerable  time.  Sometimes,  during  their 
greatest  vibration,  Mr.  Ashwell  would  seize  one  of  them  between 
his  hands,  and  compel  cessation  :  but,  as  soon  as  he  released  it, 
it  would  i«suaie  its  oscillation  and  iinging. 

All  the  bells  were  hung  out  of  reach.  Bell-hangers,  of 
course,  were  called  to  lend  their  aid  ;  but  nothing  was  foimd  to 
indicate  that  bell  or  bell-wire  had  been  tampered  with.  On  a 
particuiaroccaaion,whileabell-hanger  was  engaged  in  re-attach- 
ing the  wii-es,  after  a  long  silence,  one  of  the  bells  began  to 
ring  before  his  face,  Down  dropped  the  man  from  the  ladder ; 
and,  without  waiting  to  gather  «p  his  t«ols,  off  he  ran  as  fast 
as  hia  legs  could  carry  him,  crying  out  that  Satan  was  in  the 
bells,  and  that  he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  them. 

The  house  where  all  this  happened  was  so  substantial,  its 
walls  so  thick,  and  its  foundations  so  lai^  that  the  highest 
winds  were  unfelt  within  it.  "  Every  part  of  this  extensive  man- 
sion," says  Mr.  Felkin,  "  was  examined  by  roe  with  the  strictest 
care,  and  I  could  not  divine  the  motive  natural  po 
to  the  effect." 

rang  on  the  Jloor.     The  inmates  of  the  house  were  not  Spiritaaliste 
nor  in  any  sanse  favorers  of  spiritual  belief. 

•  Bealings  BeUs,  p,  48. 

t  Page  66. 
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Mr.  Felkin  says  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Ashwell,  tliat  "  lie  is  the 
reverse  of  superstitious ;  well-educatetl,  philosophical,  ajid.  in- 
defatigahle  in  resoarcb."  Mr.  Ashwell  "  tried  various  experi- 
ments with  electrometers  ami  oUier  testa,"  and  spoke  on  the 
subject  with  many  men  of  science ;  but  all  without  result.  Mr. 
Felkin  never  heaid  Mr.  Ashwell  "  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the 

Again  and  again,  indeed,  attempts  were  made,  as  well  by  the 
family  as  by  numerous  visitors,  to  discover  the  occult  agency, 
"both  when  tlie  bolls  were  connected  with  lines  and  when  the 
wires  had  been  cut  for  months :  a  circumstance  which  made  no 
apparent  difference  ia  thsir  sounding  dbposition."  But  "  these 
events  quite  baffled  the  acutest  inquirer." 

Ringings  so  persistent  caused  great  excitement,  not  only  in 
the  house,  but,  being  noised  abroad,  in  the  neighboiliood.  The 
servants  wore  greatly  alarmed,  and  some  left  their  places.  The 
children,  too,  Wei's  frightened,  but  were  pacified  by  being  told 
that  "the  bells  were  ill." 

A  public  footpath  passed  near  Mr.  Ashwell's  front  door ;  and 
"  many  passengers  made  a  circuit  ratlter  than  pass  close  to 
it." 

Another  observation  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  this 
case  which  is  intelligible  enough  to  us,  but  was,  no  doubt,  a 
puzzle  to  Major  Moor,  writing  at  a  time  when  "  sensitives  " 
and  "  mediums  "  had  not  yet  been  heard  of.  It  was  this ;  The 
gossips  of  the  vicinity  remarked,  as  to  a  young  lady  who  resided 
in.  Mr.  Ashwell's  family,  that  the  occurrences  were  nearly  coin- 
cident with  her  stay  in  the  house,  and  ceased  about  the  time  she 
left  it.  But  (it  is  added)  it  does  not  appear  tliat  the  slightest 
voluntary  agency  on  her  part  waa  suspected  by  the  family,  who 
Lad  the  best  means  of  detecting  it.* 

The  next  narrative  comos  from  a  Londoner 


'  This  narrative  ei:tends  from  page  45   to   page  60  of   BeaJiTigi 
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A  Lady's  Account  of  Bell  Ringings. 

Among  the  numerous  letters  received  by  Major  Moor  was 
one  from  a  Mrs.  Milnes,  dated  No.  19  St.  Paul's  Terrace,  Is- 
lington, May  17,  1S34.  . 

Tlie  writer  sa,ya:  "  In  the  early  part  of  February,  1825,  re- 
turning home  from  a  walk  (to  our  then  residence.  No.  9  Etirl 
street,  Westminster),  about  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  I 
was  astonished  to  find  the  lamilymuch  disturbed  at  the  ringing 
of  belis  in  the  Iiouse,  without  visible  cause.  The  first  bell 
rung  was  in  the  nursery,  the  pull  of  which  was  at  the.  bottom 
of  the  house,  quite  unconnected  with  any  others.  This  bell 
rang  several  times  before  the  rest  began;  then  that  of  the 
dining-room ;  next  that  of  the  drawing-room,  and  so  on,  through 
the  Louse :  sometimes  altogether,  as  if  they  were  trj'ing  to 
entice  each  other  in  uproar;  at  others  one  at  a  time,  but  always 
violently. 

''  By  this  time  I  was  much  alarmed  and  sent  for  Mr.  Milnes 
who,  thinking  to  find  out  what  ailed  them,  had  the  cases  talten 
down  that  concealed  the  wires.  Finding  this  of  no  use,  he 
next  placed  a  person  witli  a  light  in  each  room,  while  he  him- 
self held  a  candle  under  the  row  of  bells  below;  but  wo  could 
not  then  ascertain  the  slightest  reason  for  this  strange  ringing, 
which  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half:  nor  have  we  ever  since 
been  able  to  discover  more  of  it  than  we  did  then." 

Here  again,  as  in  the  preceding  example,  we  have  an  incident 
probably  intimating  through  whose  unconscious  mediumship 
these  phenomena  occurred.  Mr.  Mihiea  adds :  "  It  had  a  sur- 
prising effect  upon  one  of  our  servant  girls,  a  mulatto.  She, 
from  the  first,  had  been  more  terrified  than  any  one  else  in  the 
house;  and,  at  the  last  poal,  foil  into  strong  convulsions;  so 
strong  as  to  require  sevei-al  men  to  hold  her  down.  These  cou- 
vulaions  continued  sixteen  hours  and  were  succeeded  by  insen- 
sibility, and  a  stupor  that  lasted  nearly  a  week  :  every  means 
beiu"  used  to  restore  her,  but  witlioiifc  effects     It  is  singular 
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that  the  moment  aho  was  seined  witli  these  fits  the  bells  ceased 
to  riog."  * 

Bells  in  GBEEinvjcji  Hospital. 

The  details  in  this  case  come,  as  in  the  preceding  examples, 
from  a  witness  present,  namely,  from  Lieutenant  Eivers,  E.  N., 
a  comrade  of  Nelson,  who  had  lost  a  leg  in  the  service.  They 
are  given  in  a  letter  from  that  olficer  to  Major  Moor,  dated 
April  26,  1841. 

The  balls  began  to  ring  September  30,  1834,  in  Lieutenant 
Kivera'  apartments  situated  in  the  hospital ;  and  they  contin- 
ued four  days. 

The  ringing  was  at  intervals  of  five  to  ten  minutes ;  four 
bells  sometimes  sounding  at  once.  "  In  the  evening,"  says  the 
Lieutenant,  "  about  eight  o'clock,  I  tied  up  the  clappers ;  wbile 
so  doing  the  bolls  were  much  agitated  and  shook  violently.  Li 
the  morning  when  I  loosed  them,  they  began  to  ring." 

"  The  clerk  of  the  works,  his  assistant  and  Mr.  Thame,  the 
bell-hanger,  came  and  had  another  examination,  without  dis- 
covery of  the  cause.  They  requested  that  the  family  and 
seiTauta  would  leave  the  apartments  to  them.  We  did  so, 
dining  at  a  neighbor's  opposite  ;  and  while  at  dinner  we  heard 
the  bells  ring  a  peal.  Mr.  Thame  and  the  assistant  remained 
till  eleven  o'clock ;  the  one  watching  the  cranks,  the  other  the 
bells  below,  in  perfect  astonishment," 

He  adds:  "Several  scientific  men  tried  to  discover  the 
cause.  The  front-door  bell,  detached  from  the  others,  did  nob 
ring.  I  secured  the  door-pull  to  preveat  its  being  used,  leav- 
ing the  bolt  to  have  full  play.  About  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  I  went  home  and  found  many  persons  satisfying  theic 
curiosity.  When  explaining  to  them  that  I  thought  it  extra- 
ordinaiy  that  tho  front-door  did  not  join  in  the  perfor 
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it  imfaediati^.y  set  up  a  good  ring.  *  The  cause  of  all  tliis  re 
maiBs  still  myateiious." 

Another  observation  made  in  this  case  is  worth  noting. 
"  What  appeared  most  extraordinary  was  the  movement  of  the 
cranks  which,  the  bell-hanger  said,  could  not  cause  the  bells  to 
ring  without  being  pniled  downward  r  and  this  they  did  oi 
themselves,  in  every  room;  workii^  like  pump-handles." 

Lieutenant  Itivers  adds  that  similur  phenomena  occurred  in 
another  officer's  apartments  in  the  hospital,  continuing  for  a 

To  multiply  examples  from  Slajor  Moor's  book  would  but 
involve  tedious  repetition  ;  seeing  that  the  nanutives  all  resem- 
ble each  otlier:  tbe  same  violent  i-ingings  or  pculings,  some- 
times for  a  few  hours  only,  sometimes  for  months ;  tlie  same 
care  to  detect  trickery  ;  the  same  anxiety  to  discover  tbe  cause ; 
and,  in  every  case,  the  same  result:  inability  to  trace  the  phe- 
nomena to  any  human  agency. 

There  is  another  phase  of  manifestations,  analogous  to  the 
above ;  soraetitnes,  like  them,  of  a  mere  material  character, 
sometimes  indicating  intelligence ;  and  which,  because  it  has 
been  popularly  ascribed  to  restless  spirits,  revisiting  their 
former  homes,  is  commonly  termed  haunting,  J 

Of  this,  again,  there  are  two  varieties ;  one  characterized  by 
tnockings  and  other  unexplained  noises ;  the  other,  often  at- 
taching itsolf  to  ancient  family  residences  in  England  and  other 
countries,  marked  by  the  phenomenon  of  apparition.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  old,  well-known  English  names  of  rank  liave 
their  family  legend,  referring  to  peculiar  disturbances  or  ap- 
peai-ani»!s,  usually  persistent  through  generations,  and  genei-ally 
confined  to  some  ancestral  mansion. 

Especially  when  the  haunting  assumes  the  form  of  a  "  family 

*  Yet,  as  this  bell  was  so  situated  that  the  wire  coald  readily  ba 
readied  by  the  band,  the  incident,  taken  by  itself,  is  not  conclueive. 
f  Bealingg  Beds.  pp.  81-83. 
X  For  numerous  examples,  see  Foo^tiMa,  Book  iii  cbap.  2. 
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gliOst"js  tlie  story,  outside  of  the  family  itself,  wont  to  be 
pooh-poohed  as  a  nursery  taJe.  No  doubt  such  narratives  often 
involve  exaggeration,  mystification,  illusion.  As  little  doubt, 
however—if  we  but  sift  the  genuine  fi'om  the  spurious — that 
many  of  them  have  foundation  in  truth.  We  have  testimony 
in  proof  from  eye-witnesses  of  such  stiinding  that  we  have  not 
the  right  to  impugn  their  intelligence  or  their  veracity. 

Take  an  example,  from  a  recent  publication,  Florence  Mar- 
ryat,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  novelist,  gave,  less  than  a  year- 
ago,  in  an  American  periodical,*  three  stories  of  apparitions, 
■which  she  attests  as  "strictly  true  and  well  autheticated."  Of 
these  the  last  was  witnessed  by  her  father.  Captain  Man-yat, 
and  is  related  as  she  beard  it  from  his  own  lips.  I  condense  por- 
tions of  it,  giving  the  main  facts  in  the  author's  own  language. 

In  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  England  stands  a  coun- 
try bouse,  Bumham  Green,  inherited  by  the  present  occupants. 
Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Boll,  f  Their  house  had  its  ghost;  but, 
"like  most  sensible  people,  they  laughed  at  the  report :  "  sur- 
rounding themselves  with  every  luxury  and  not  heeding  the 
legend. 

Their  numeroua  friends,  cordially  invited,  fiocked  to  Eum- 
ham  Green,  thought  the  place  and  its  host  and  hostess  charm- 
ing ;  yet,  after  a  while,  made  paltry  excuses  to  curtail  thoir 
visits  and  were  sliy  of  being  lured  there  again.  It  came  out 
tliat  they  had  heard  of  the  ghost,  some  declared  they  had  seen 
it,  and  the  rest  could  not  be  persuaded  to  remain  under  a 
haunted  roof. 

"  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Bell  were  thoroughly  vexed  and  did  all 
they  could  to  dissipate  tiie  superstition.     They  disinterred  the 

*  H(trpm-'»  Weekly,  ksue  of  December  24,  1870 ;  pages  S46  and  847. 

\  These  ore  not  the  real  names.  Tlia  writer  Eays :  ' '  While  I  pre- 
Bcrvo  all  detaila  of  these  stories,  I  carefully  hide  the  names  o£  persona 
and  places,  lest  by  negligence  in  this  respect  I  should  wound  the  feal- 
ings  of  survivois."  She  saja  also  that  the  stories  wMch  she  haa  related 
are  selected  from  a  number  of  similar  anecdotes  whidi  rise  in  hei 
memory  as  she  writes. 
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history  of  the  gliosfc  who  went  by  the  name  of  '  The  Lady  of 
Burnham  Greea,'  and  found  that  it  waa  supposed  to  be  the 
spirit  of  one  of  their  ancestresses  who  had  lived  ia  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  and  had  been  suspected  of  poisoning  jier  husband. 
Her  picture  hung  in  ono  of  the  unused  bedrooms." 

Lady  Bell  caused  this  bedwom  to  be  renovated  and  cheer- 
fidly  fitted  up ;  and  she  had  the  pirture  of  the  Lady  cleaned 
and  new-framed.  In  vain  !  "  No  one  could  be  found  to  sleep 
in  that  room  The  t^enints  gave  learning,  if  it  was  simply 
proposed  to  them,  and  m  itors  invariably  requested  to  have 
their  room  chuyed  aftei  the  second  or  third  night.  Guest 
after  guest  took  flight,  to  ntum  no  more  " 

In  this  dilpmma  Sir  Harry  applied  to  Captain  Marryat,  an 
old  friend  of  his,  foi  ad.ace  The  Captam,  utterly  disbeUeving 
the  story,  offered  to  occupy  the  haunted  chamber :  an  offer 
which  was  eagerly  accepted. 

With  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols  under  his  piUow,  he  was  un- 
disturbed for  several  nights,  and  was  beginning  to  think  of  re- 
turning home  :  but  he  was  not  to  escape  so  easily. 

After  a  week  had  passed,  one  evening  when  Captain  Mar- 
ryat was  about  to  retire  for  the  night,  Mr.  Lascellcs,  one  of  the 
guests,  tapped  at  his  door  and  asked  him  to  cross  to  his  room 
and  inspect  a  newly-invented  fowling-piece,  the  merits  of  which 
they  had  just  before  been  discussing  in  the  smoking  room. 
The  Captain,  who  had  already  divested  himself  of  coat  and 
waistcoat,  picked  up  a  pistol—"  in  case  we  meet  the  ghost  "  ho 
said  jestingly— passed  along  the  corridor  to  Mr.  Lascelles'  room, 
and,  after  chatting  for  a  few  minutes,  over  the  virtues  of  the 
new  gun,  turned  to  go.  Mr.  LasceUes  returned  with  him 
"just  to  protect  you  from  the  ghost,"  he  said  hmghingly,  in 
imitation  of  the  former  aUnsion.  The  corridor  was  long  and 
dark,  the  lights  having  been  extinguished  at  midnight;  but  as 
they  entered  it  they  saw  a  dim  light  advancing  from  the  (arther 
end— a  light  held  by  a  female  figure.  The  children  of  several 
of  the  families  were  lodged  on  the  floor  above,  and  Lascelles 
suggested  that  this  was  probably  some  lady  going  to  visit  tha 
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Tlie  Captain,  remembering  tiiat  lie  was  in  sliirf 
and  ti-ousera  and  unwilling  to  face  a  lady  in  that  guise,  drew 
Ma  companion  aside.  The  eonclnaioii  ahall  be  told  in  the  nar- 
rator's own  words. 

The  Lady  of  Euenham  Green. 

"  The  rooms  in  the  corridor  were  placed  opposite  each  other, 
and  were  approached  by  double  doors,  the  first  of  which,  on 
being  opened,  disclosed  a.  small  entry  and  the  second  door, 
which  led  to  the  bedcliamber  itself.  Many  persona,  on  enter- 
ing their  rooms,  ouly  closed  this  second  door,  leaving  the  other 
standing  open ;  and  thus,  when  Mr.  Lascelles  and  my  father 
stepped  into  one  of  these  recesses,  thoy  were  enabled  to  shelter 
themselves  behind  the  half-closed  portal. 

"  There,  in  the  gloom,  they  crouched  together,  very  much, 
inclined  to  laugh,  I  have  no  doubt,  at  the  situation  in  which 
they  found  themselves,  but  terribly  afraid  lest  by  a  betrayal 
of  their  illegal  presence  they  should  aJaj-m  the  occupant  of  the 
bedroom  before  which  they  stood,  or  the  lady  who  was  advanc- 
ing to  the  place  of  their  concealment. 

"  Very  slowly  she  advanced,  or  so  it  seemed  to  them;  but 
thoy  could  watch  the  glimmer  of  her  lamp  through  the  crack 
of  the  door;  and  presently  my  father,  who  had  pertinaciously 
kept  his  eye  there,  gave  the  half-smothered  exclamation,  '  Las- 
celles !     By  Jove  ! — the  Lady  ! ' 

"  He  had  studied  the  picture  of  the  supposed  apparition  care- 
fully, was  intimate  with  every  detail  of  her  dress  and  appear- 
ance, and  felt  that  ho  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  red  satin 
Baer[ue,  white  stomacher  and  petticoat,  high-standing  frill,  and 
cushioned  hair  of  the  figure  now  advancing  toward  them. 

"'A  splendid  "make-up,"'  he  said,  beneath  his  breath; 
'but  whoever  has  done  it  shall  find  I  know  a  trick  worth  two 
of  his.' 

"  But  Mr.  Lascelles  said  nothing.  Imposition  or  not,  ha 
did  not  like  the  looks  of  the  Lady  of  Bumham  Green. 
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"  Ott  she  came,  quiet  and  dignified,  lookiug  oeithor  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left,  while  my  father  cocked  his  pistol,  aitd 
stood  ready  for  her.  He  expected  she  would  pass  their  place 
of  hiding,  and  intended  to  pursue  and  make  her  speak  to  liini ; 
but  instead  of  that,  the  dim  light  gained  the  door,  and  then 
stood  still. 

"Lascelles  ahuddeved.  He  was  a  brave  man,  but  sensitive. 
Even  my  father's  ii'on  nerves  prompted  him  to  be  quiescent. 

"  In  anotlier  moment  the  lamp  moved  on  again,  came  closer, 
closer ;  and  round  the  half-closed  door,  gazing  inquisitively  at 
them,  as  though  really  curious  to  see  who  was  there,  peered 
the  pale  face  and  cruel  eyes  of  the  Lady  of  Bumham  Green. 

"  Simultaneously  my  father  pushed  open  the  door  and  con- 
fronted hor.  She  stood  before  liim  in  the  corridor  just  as  she 
stood  in  the  picture  in  liis  bedroom,  but  with  a  smile  of  mali- 
cious triumph  on  her  face ;  and  goaded  on  by  her  expression, 
haa'dly  knowing  what  he  did,  he  raised  his  pistol  and  fired  full 
at  her.  The  ball  penetrated  the  door  of  the  room  opposite  to 
where  they  stood  ;  and,  with  the  same  smile  upon  her  face,  she 
passed  through  the  panels  and  disappeared." 

Of  course  there  was  no  explan  ition  excej  t  what  the  appear- 
ance and  disappearance  of  the  appintion  affoided.  If  spirits 
ecmnol  appear,  what  was  it  thxt  these  two  gputloman  saw  and 
one  of  them  fired  at  ? 

No  narrative  i-esemhlmg  the  aboie  nas  i_-an[nunicated  lo 
Major  Moor;  but  he  had  sent  to  hi  n,  and  ha'i  recorded  in  Iiis 
book,  thi-ee  caies  of  hauntinj,=i 

They  have  this  in  common  that  the  witnes  es  all  testify  to 
violent  knockings,  sometimes  iccompinied  by  other  strange, 
disturbing  noises;  but  they  difler  in  this  lespect:  one  case 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  person<tl  character,  that  is,  dependent 
on  the  presence  of  some  individual — sensttiie  or  medium,  as 
the  modem  phrase  is  the  two  others  it  would  appear,  weix! 
independent  of  personal  ittnhutes  — ".ici'c  b   xl  and  sjeimanent. 
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cootinumg  through  several  generations  :  or,  as  we  lOight  express 
it,  were  endemical. 

Such  is  the  following  contained  in  a  letter  written  by  an  Eng- 
lish clei-gyman  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  which  had  been  made  by 
Major  Moor. 


Sydebstebne  Parsonaob,  near  Pakenham,  / 
Norfolk,  May  11,  1841.  [ 

Sib  :  Yon  have,  indeed,  sent  your  letter,  received  yesterday, 
to  the  House  of  Mystery.  In  the  broad  lands  of  England  you 
cannot,  perhaps,  find  such  another.  But  I  regret  to  add  that 
I  can  afford  you  no  assistance  in  the  "  Bell  "  line. 

"  Our  noises,  in  this  parsonage,  are  of  a  gi-aver  character ; 
smart  successions  of  tappings,  groanings,  cryings,  sobbings, 
disgusting  scratchings,  heavy  tramiiinga  and  thundering  knocks, 
in  all  the  rooms  and  passages,  have  distressed  us  here  for  a 
period  o£  nearly  nine  years,  during  my  occupancy  of  this 
Cure.  They  still  continue,  to  the  annoyance  of  my  family,  the 
alarm  of  my  servants,  and  the  occasional  flight  of  some  of 

"  I  am  enabled  clearly  to  trace  their  existence  in  this  par- 
sonage to  a  period  of  g-icty  years  past ;  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that,  were  not  all  the  residents  anterior  to  that  time  now 
passed  away,  1  could  be  able  to  carry  my  successful  scrutiny 

"In  1S33  and  1834  we  kept  almost  open  house  to  enable 
respectable  people  who  were  personally  known,  or  had  been 
introduced  to  us,  to  satisfy  their  curiosity.  But  our  kindness 
was  abused,  our  motives  misinterpret sid,  and  even  our  charac- 
ters maligned.     Therefore  we  closed  our  doors. 

"In  1834  I  had  prepared  my  diary  for  publication.  My 
work  was  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Bodd,  the  eminent  book- 
seller of  Newport  street,  London ;  but  as  the  end  had  not  ar 
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rived  I  postponed  mj  intention  from  day  to  day  and  year  to 
year,  in  hope  of  siicli  consummation."  *     ,     ,     , 

"  (Signed)  John  Stewakt, 

"  To  Major  Edward  Moor." 

Here  we  have  an  example  how  the  linowledge  and  the  mem- 
ory of  such  occurrences  slip  away.  I  cannot  learn  that  the 
Kov,  Mr.  Stewart's  diary  has  ever  apjjeared.  The  dislike  of 
notoriety  as  a  visionary,  or  worse,  has  caused  the  suppression 
of  a  hundred  similar  expositions. 

The  next  case,  one  of  knockings  and  other  unexplained 
noisos,  apparently  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  medium,  I  pass 
by ;  having,  in  a  previous  work,  adduced  many  similar  ex- 
amples. 

The  last  example  I  shall  adduce  from  Major  Moor's  book  is 
evidently  one  of 

ESDEMICAL   DlSTUEBAUCES, 

They   occun-ed,   says    Major    Moor,    "  in   a  respectable   old 

manor-house,  in  the  north-eastern    part   of  -shire,  which 

was,  in  very  early  times,  the  seat  of  a  family  of  distinction  in 
the  county." 

JTor  eighteen  years  past  this  house  had  been  occupied  by  a 
clergyman,  known  to  Major  Moor,  who  vouches  for  him  as  "  a 
gentleman  of  most  unimpeachable  veracity  and  of  deservedly 
high  estimation,"  The  account  is  sent  to  the  Major  by  this 
clergyman  himself,  under  date  June  28,  1841. 

It  is  also  confirmed,  from  personal  observation,  by  a  nephew 
of  Major  Moor,  Ca]>tain  Frazer,  of  the  Eojal  Artillery,  in  a 
letter  dated  July  19,  1841. 

About  the  year  1680  the  cbief  part  of  the  ancient  mansion 
was  pulled  down  and  the  present  house  erected  on  the  spot. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  old  house  was  allowed  to  stand, 

*  Given  on  pages  93  to  S5  of  Bealmga  B^ls. 
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and,  sepaoTated  only  by  a  party-wall,  it  became  thenceforth  a 
farm-ho\iae,  occupied  by  the  tenant  of  the  adjoining  iaucls. 

The  estate  came  into  the  possession  of  the  present  owner's 
father  in  1818  J  aud,  at  that  time  the  house  had  the  I'epHtation 
of  being  haunted  ;  many  tales  of  strange  sights  and  sounds  cir- 
culating through  the  neighborhood.  The  popular  belief  ascrilwd 
these  to  tlie  uubleat  spirit  of  a  former  owner,  dead  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

In  1823  the  clergyman  who  is  the  narrator  came  to  reside 
there.  Noises  were  often  heard,  but  the  family  rofon-ed  them, 
at  first,  to  the  occupants  of  the  back  portion  of  the  mansion, 
the  farm-house. 

In  1826,  however,  this  old  part  of  the  building  was  pulled 
down,  and  still  the  sounds  continued,  the  same  which  the  fam- 
Uy  had  beard  for  years,  and  which  have  been  heard,  almosl 
nightly,  ever  since. 

These  disturbances  are  thus  described  in  the  ciergymau's  let- 
ter :  "  In  the  dead  of  night,  usually  between  the  hours  of  twelve 
and  two,  when  every  member  of  the  family  is  in  bed  and  there 
is  no  imaginable  cause  to  be  assigned,  a  succession  of  heavy  and 
distinct  blows  are  heard,  as  of  some  weighty  instrument  upon  a 
hollow  wall  or  floor.  They  are  sometimes  so  loud  as  to  awaken 
one  from  sleep,  sometimes  sca,rcely  audible." 

On  one  occasion  they  burst  forth  with  such  violence  that  the 
clergyman,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  hear  and  disregard  them, 
sprang  out  of  bed  and  rushed  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  under  a 
conviction  that  the  outer  door  of  the  house  had  been  violently 
burst  in.  Another  night,  when  going  to  bed,  the  thumpings, 
as  violent,  were  continued  so  long  that  he  had  time  to  go  to  the 
back-door  of  the  house  and  saily  forth,  in  quest 

On  yet  another  occasion,  the  sounds  hating  long  continued 
as  if  coming  from  the  brew-house  oi  the  cellar,  which  adjoined 
each  other,  the  clergymai*  and  two  of  his  biothpis  sat  up  and 
went  to  watch,  two  in  the  brew-house  and  onp  m  the  cellar. 
Then  it  ceased  there,  but  was  heard,  by  those  in  thp  brew-house, 
as  if  poundiDg  from  undevneatii  the  lawn,  fifty  yards  distant. 
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Great  fiins  weie  t,keu  Uie  clerctyiiiaii  says,  to  discover  some 
cause  f  1  these  noises  but  quite  iinuiilingly,  A.  large  old 
drim  running  underneath  the  house  might,  it  was  thought,  be 
conue  ted  -with  the  sounds  It  wis  thoroughly  examined,  a 
man  being  s  nt  thxough  it  fiom  one  end  to  the  other ;  but  the 
noise  proceeded  as  before. 

"  After  above  twenty  years,"  says  the  reverend  writer,  "  wu 
are  entirely  in  the  dark  as  ever.  The  length  of  timo  it  has 
been  heard ;  the  fact  of  every  domestic  in  the  house  having 
been  often  changed  during  that  time  ;  and  the  pains  that  have 
been  taken  to  investigate  the  matter,  while  every  member  o£ 
the  Louse  except  the  watcher  was  in  bed^have  j>m(  the  poasi- 
Ulityofany  trick  out  of  the  qmstion  ;  ajid  have  convinced  all 
the  inmates  that  it  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  of  the  usual 
suppositions  of  "  horses  in  the  stable  kicking,"  or  "  dc^  rap- 
ping with  their  tails,"  or  "  rats  jumping  in  the  tanks  or  drains." 
Horses  stamp  and  doga  rap  and  rata  gallop ;  but  they  do  not 
make  such  sounds  as  that  one  -.taitling  find  peculiar  noise  with 
■which  oui  eais  are  so  f  imiliai '  ' 

Another  phase  of  the  jihenomenon,  mentioned  both  by  the 
clergyman  and  by  Captain  Fi  iztr,  was  of  a  siuguhir  character. 
When  the  foinici  was  a  >oung  man,  letuming  home  for  the 
hohdays,  he  was  awoke,  one  nyht,  by  a  loud  noise,  as  if  a  cart, 
heavilj  laden  with  iron  bars,  was  p'lssmg  slowly  along  the  path, 
under  his  wmdows  He  thtew  open  the  shutters  iind  window ; 
it  was  blight  moonlight,  but  he  could  see  nothing,  though  the 
noise  continued  for  some  time.  When  he  mentioned  this  the 
next  morning,  he  was  laughed  at,  for  his  pains.  Tliis  incident 
iiad  almost  feded  from  his  memory  when,  eleven  years  after- 
wai-d,  it  was  very  strangely  recalled.  An  uncle  of  his,  visiting 
the  family,  was  put  to  sleep  in  the  same  room.  The  next 
morning,  at  breakfast,  this  gentleman  rekted  that  he  had  been 
awakened  in  the  night  by  the  clatter  of  a  cart,  as  if  laden  with 
iron,  drawn  over  the  grave!  walk  beneath  the  windows  of  his 

•  Bealingn  BdU,  p.  115. 
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room.  He,  too,  having  risen,  opened  the  window  to  iiivesti 
gate,  but  nothing  could  he  see.  He  retired  to  bed,  thinking  it 
might  possibly  have  been  a  dream  and  lay  awake  for  half  an 
hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  heard,  a  second  time,  with 
nnuiistakable  distinctness,  the  same  bounds  of  a  loaded  cart, 
again  as  if  passing  bsfore  the  house. 

"  Now,"  thought  he,  "  I'll  make  sure  of  it."  And,  certain 
that  he  could  discover  the  cause,  he  instantly  sprang  to  the  win- 
dow aud  opened  it — again  to  be  thoroughly  mystified  and  dis- 
appointed.    Nothing  whatever  to  be  saen! 

This  incident  is  certified  to  by  the  gentleman  in  question  in 
a  separate  cortiticate.*  Therein  ho  states  that  it  occurred  dur- 
ing the  month  of  September,  1840,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Three  young  ladies,  residents  of  the  house,  certify  to  the  real- 
ity of  the  sounds,  f 

Captain  Frazer,  having  sat  up  one  night  with  his  host,  to 
witness  these  nightly  visitations,  thus  describes  the  noises  he 

"  It  was  as  if  some  one  was  striking  the  walls  with  a  hammer 
or  mallet,  muffied  in  flannel.     It  began  at  first  slowly,  with  a 

*  Work  quoted,  p,  123.  This  may  appear  too  wMmsieal  for  cre- 
dence. It  would  probably  so  seem  to  me  had  I  not  sufficient  proof  of 
aiialc^na  occurrences.  A  young  lady,  icteUigent  and  truthful,  men. 
ber  of  one  of  the  best-known  families  in  New  York  (but  I  am  not  au- 
thorized to  give  the  name) ,  told  me  reoently  that  while  on  a  visit  of  a 
few  weeks  to  her  aunt's  country  house,  an  old  mansion  situated  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  that  State,  she  had,  more  than  once,  whilo  sitting  in 
the  drawing-room  in  broad  daylight,  heaid  the  sound  of  a  carriage  and 
horses  on  the  gravel-drive,  as  if  approaching  the  main  entrance.  On 
going  to  the  front  iviudow,  with  one  or  oUier  of  her  cousins  and  seeing 
nothing  there,  they  would  aaj ;  "Oh,  it's  only  the  ghost-cajyage :"  and 
BO,  cetum  quietly  to  their  seats.  It  waa,  they  told  her,  a  common  sound. 
A  similar  phenomenon  will  be  found  related  as  occurring  in  an  English 
pMk ;  the  fact  certified  as  well  by  the  lady  of  the  house  as  by  her  lady's 
jiiaid  and  by  her  butler,  in  Spicer's  ^acts  and  Fantasies,  London, 
13jJ  ;  p.  !)0 ;  and  again  pp.  93,  04,  95. 

f  Beaiiugs  BeUs,  pp.  13.5-125. 
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distinct  intervai  between,  each,  tlow;  then  became  more  rapid; 
afterward  followed  no  rule,  but  was  slow  or  rapid  as  if  caprice 
dictated.  The  noise  did  not  appear  always  to  come  from  the 
same  part  of  the  house.  Sometimes  it  was  heard  fuintly,  as  at 
a  distance  ;  then  startlingly  near.  It  was  much  louder  than  I 
expected :  I  think  if  I  had  been  outside  of  the  Louse  I  should 
have  heard  it. 

"  I  spent  three  days  at House ;  and  heard  the  same 

noise  two  nights  out  of  the  three.  ...  It  seemed  as  if 
m&miig  about  ihe  house,  and  coming,  sometimes,  bo  near  that  I 
expected  to  see  the  door  open  and  some  one  come  m.  .  .  , 
The  noise  generally  continued,  at  intervals,  for  about  two  hours. 
I  think  thei-e  was  a  slight  interval  between  every  five  blows. 
But  there  was  not  any  regularity  in  the  striding  of  these  five 
blows,  and  it  was  only  at  first  that  there  was  any  regularity  La 
the  interval  between  them.  .  .  .  This  noise  usually  seemed 
to  me  to  become  loud  or  fiiint,  not  so  much  from  any  intensity 
of  the  blows,  as  from  a  change  of  distance  or  ])osition.  And 
the  opinion  of  the  other  witnesses  bears  me  out  in  this  remark. 
I  tried,  in  vain,  to  form  even  a  probable  conjecture  as 
to  the  cause."* 

The  reverend  gentleman  who  occupied  the  house  (designated 

by  Captain  Frailer  as  L )  related  to   him  the  result  of 

inquiries  made  by  the  family  in  i-egard  to  the  antecedents  of 
the  house,  as  follows : 

"  It  appeared  from  some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the 

parish,  that House  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  an 

eccentric  and  dubious  character.  Squire ,      I'his  gentleman 

had,  in  his  younger  days,  travelled  much  on  the  Continent, 
had  visited  Italy  and  brought  home  an  Italian  valet — also  a 
character..  The  two  lived  la  seclusion;  and  after  a  time  many 
reports  and  suspicions  got  abroad  respecting  thorn  and  the 
doings  at  the  Hall;  though  nothing  definite  was  brought 
t^inst  the  squire  except  that  he  was  a  great  miser.     At  last 


*  Beolinga  BelU,  p.  139. 
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he  died  or  disappeared  (I  foi^et  wbich  L.  said),  and  shortlv 
afterward  noises  began  to  be  beard  in  tbe  bouse.  Tbe  coip 
mon  legend  was  that  he  bad  been  bricked  vp  by  his  Italian  ser 
vant,  between  tbe  walls  in  some  room  or  vault,  and  so  left  tc 
perish.* 

This  disturbance  was  known  familiarly  in  the  femily  as  "  the 
ghost."  Tbe  inconvenience  of  its  reputation,  the'  clergyman 
said  to  Captain  Frazer,  had  been  great ;  at  times  they  ba<l  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  servants  to  stay  in  the  house.  All  allusiou 
to  tbe  subject  in  general  conversation  was  dropped  by  common 
consent.  \ 

Here  let  me  beg,  of  any  earnest  reader  of  mine,  a  brief  bear- 
ing.    I  ask  bim : 

Upon  what  rational  plea  can  you  set  aside  such  evidence  as 
this  of  ultramundane  agency?  I  say  nothing  of  tbe  legend, 
and  aver  nothing  as  to  tbe  identity  of  any  restless  spirit  caus- 
ing disturbance.  But  tbe  simple  yacis/  under  what  tenable 
theory  can  yoii  explain  tbem  away? 

The  clergyman  did  not  give  bis  name :  are  you  surprised  at 
that  ?  Are  you  sai*  you  would  have  given  it  yourself,  under 
similar  circumstances,  thirty  years  ago  ?  Another  clergyman,  t 
who  gave  his  name,  opened,  about  that  time,  the  "  House  of 
Mystery,"  in  which  be  lived,  to  respectable  investigators.  His 
reward  was  to  find  his  motives  misiuterpi'eted  and  bis  character 
maligned :  that  was  not  encouraging. 

Major  Moor  vouches  for  tbe  unnamed  clergyman  as  a  gentle- 
man highly  and  deservedly  esteemed  and  of  unimpoachable 
veracity;  and  the  Major's  nephew.  Captain  Fraaer,  during  a 
visit  of  three  days  to  tbe  haunted  mansion,  finds  all  the  state- 
ments made  to  be  fully  borne  out  by  what  he  witnessed. 

If  you  reject  as  monstrous — and  I  think  you  will — the  sup- 
position that  these  three  gentlemen,  all  of  professional  standing 

*  Work  cited,  p.  139. 

+  The  stoiy  is  given  in  detail  in  Baalings  Bell%  pp.  113-133, 

%  The  IlOV.  John  Stewart.     See  proeedii^  page  325. 
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and  one  of  tliem  Fellow  of  an  eminent  Society,  shoiild  have 
combined  to  palm  on  tlie  public,  without  conceivable  motive,  a 
tissue  of  lies,  then  what  theory  of  mundauo  a,geucy,  as  cause, 
have  you  left  ? 

That  it  was  a  trick  ? — that  they  were  imposed  upon  ?  That 
is  the  explanation. usually  set  up  to  explain  such  phenomena; 
and,  on  the  material  hypothesis,  there  seems  to  be  no  other. 

— A  trick  ?  You  will  find,  if  you  look  closely  at  the  matter, 
that  this  supposition  ia  more  monstrous  than  the  iirst.  "  Al- 
most nightly,"  were  the  clergyman's  words,  and  for  twenty 
years.  "  Two  nights  out  of  three  "  Captain  Frazer  witnessed 
them ;  aud  their  duration  was  about  two  hours  at  a  time.  Two 
nights  out  of  three  for  twenty  years  is  nearly  fivo  thousand 
nights.  So  some  one,  prompted  by  mischief — or  by  malignity 
if  you  will — is  to  prowl  about  the  house,  horn's  at  a  time,  for 
the  purpose  of  disfcarbing  the  family,  four  or  five  days  a  week 
throughout  half  a  life  time.  And  so  ponderous  are  the  blows 
he  stiikes  that  they  may  ba  heard  outside  the  house  !  And  Jie 
Ls  to  move  about  the  house,  thus  pounding,  without  being  dis- 
covered for  twenty  years  together.  A  servant  to  do  this  ? 
No,  th^ey  had  idl  been  often  changed  during  the  time,  A  mem- 
ber of  the  family  ?  "What  1  annoy  themselves  and  frighten 
away  their  domestics,  and  raise  every  kind  of  unpleasant  rumor 
throughout  the  neighborhood !  An  outsider  ?  But  why  mul- 
tiply absurdities  f 

Yet  here  is  but  one  instalment  of  the  difficulties.  Twenty 
years  is  the  clergyman's  time  of  residence  only.  Go  twenty 
yeai'S  farther  back ;  and,  according  to  the  united  testimony  of 
aged  residents,  the  same  disturbances  still !  And  the  dwellers 
of  that  day  bad  it  from  their  ancestors  that  the  haunting  began 
a  hundred  years  ago.  Are  there  centenarioiis  nightly- disturbers 
of  the  peace  of  private  families  ? 

I  piay  you,  earnest  reader,  to  reflect  on  these  things,  and  to 
ask  yourself  whether  the  theory  of  intcrmundane  agency  is  so 
incredible  that  ona  ought  to  resort  to  unheard-of  vagaries  iu 
order  to  escape  it. 
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At  tliia  stage  of  our  book-voyage  together,  some  reader  may 
think  that  an.  observation  should  be  taken,  so  as  to  determino 
what  ])rogress,  up  to  this  point,  we  have  made.  He  may  grant, 
perhaps,  that  we  have  sufficient  proof  of  the  occasional  occur- 
rence, through  the  medium  of  bells  and  otherwise,  of  noises 
which  we  cannot  rationally  ascribe  except  to  an  extramundane 
or  spiritual  caM.se ;  and  yet  he  may  ask  what  is  gained  by  such 
proof  He  m.iy  suggest  further  that  evidence  of  a  Hereafter — ■ 
spiritual  revealings— should  be  intrinsically  solemn  and  rever- 
ent ;  not,  like  tinklinj^s  of  bells  and  roppings  on  walls,  of  tri- 
fling or  whimsical  cliaracter. 

I  might  reply,  in  a  general  way,  that  notbing  in  ail  the  works 
of  Nature  arouiid  us,  how  little  soever  appreciated  by  naan,  is 
trifling  in  the  sight  of  Him  who 

"  Sees,  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 
A  hero  perish  or  a  sparrow  fall : 
Atoms,  or  systems,  into  ruin  hurled, 
And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world." 

But,  aside  from  this,  great  truth,  is  there  anything  very 
solemn  or  reverent,  to  the  common  mind,  in  the  fall,  from  its 
parent  tree,  of  an  apple  ?  An  infant  sees  it  and  claps  its  tiny 
hands ;  an  uncultured  peajjant  notes  it  as  evidence  that  hia 
orchard-ci'op  is  ripening;  but  to  a  Newton  it  suggests  the  law 
which  holds  planets  to  their  course  and  governs  half  the  natu- 
ral phenomena  that  occur  throughout  the  world. 

As  to  what  may  be  gained  by  proving  such  incidents  as 
this  chapter  records,  Southey,  speaking,  in  his  Jjife  of  Wesley, 
of  analogous  disturbances  in  Samuel  Wesley's  parsonage,*  and 
of  the  good  end  such  things  may  be  supposed  to  answer,  wisely 
suggests  that  it  woiild  be  end  sufficient  if  sometimes  one  of 
those  unhappy  sceptics  who  see  nothing  beyond  the  narrow 
sphere  of  mortal  existence  should,  "  from  the  well-estabbshecl 
truth  of  one  such  storj',  trifling  and  objectless  as  it  might  other 
wise  appear,"  be  led  to  believe  in  immortality. 

pp.  334-339. 
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Let  us  go  a  step  farther.  There  is  not  habitual  intercourse 
between  the  world  which  now  ia  and  that  which  is  to  come :  it 
is  only  now  and  then  that  the  denizena  of  the  one  perceive 
those  of  the  other.  Wo  seem,  probably,  something  like  appari- 
tions to  the  immortals,  as  they,  when  they  revisit  earth,  to  us. 
But  no  one  who  ever  truly  loved  and  who  believes  in  another 
life,  can  donbt  that,  for  a  time,  the  better  class  of  those  who 
have  left  friends  and  kindred  here  still  cling  to  and  sympathize 
with  them.  We  have  abundant  evidence,  even  in  these  pages, 
that  tliey  often  earnestly  desire  to  convince  us,  past  possible 
denial,  of  their  continued  existence,  of  their  well-being,  and  of 
their  undying  love.  That  evidence  goes  to  show  that  they 
often  diligently  seek  communion,  sometimes  from  affection, 
sometimes  from  other  motives,  and  that  they  have  difficulties 
in  reaching  us;  difficulties  wisely  intciposed,  no  doiibt;  for  if 
spiritual  intercourse  wore  as  common  as  worldly  communion, 
who  would  be  willing  to  labor  and  to  wait  in  this  dim  and 
checkered  world  of  ours? 

They  seek,  from  time  to  time,  to  visit  us.  But,  coming  from 
their  world  of  spirits,  invisible  to  ordinary  sight,  inaudible  by 
ordinary  speech,  how  are  they  to  make  their  presence  known? 
How  are  they  to  attract  our  attention  ? 

In  what  manner  does  a  traveller,  arriving  under  cloud  o( 
night,  before  a  fast-closed  mansion,  seek  to  reach  the  indwellerd 
— seek  to  announce  his  presence?     Is  it  not  by  Knockiko  ob 

ElSOISG? 

Are  we  sure  that  Scripture  texts  are  not  read  in  the  next 
world,  and  do  not  find  their  application  there  ?  Are  we  sure 
that,  to  the  earth-longings  of  love  immortal,  the  words  of  Jesus 
never  surest  themselves :  "  Seek,  and  ye  fJiall  find ;  knock,  and 
it  shall  be  opened  unto  you." 

The  inliabitants  of  a  mansion  at  which  admission  is  sought, 
seeing  no  one  in  the  darkness,  may  at  fiist  not  heed  the  knock 
or  the  ring;  and  the  pilgrim,  foe  the  tinip,  may  turn  away, 
disappointed.  So  it  has  been,  probably,  m  thousands  of  c  it,es, 
before  any  one  ventured   to   interrogate   the   sounJi      Men 
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either  doubted  wliether  these  came  from  a  living  inteiligence  ; 
or  they  feared  to  question  that  intelligence ;  or  they  despaired 
of  any  answer,  having  been  taught  tha,t  though  there  had  been 
spirit-communion  in  ages  past,  it  was  impossible,  or  forbidden, 

So  it  may  have  been  in  the  cases  related  in  this  chapter.  In 
many,  possibly  in  oJl  the  cases  cited,  some  spirit  may  have  de- 
sired to  communicate  with  earth,  as  did  that  of  the  "  Repent- 
ant Housekeeper,"  whose  story  I  have  told  on  a  preceding 
page.*  But  if  so,  they  wero  doomed  to  disappointment.  In 
early  days  the  witnesses  of  spiritual  appeals  wei-e  as  that  multi- 
tude on  the  Galilean  shore  to  whom  Jesus  spoke,  from  the  ship, 
in  parables ;  and  of  whom  he  said,  "  Hearing  they  hear  not, 
neither  do  they  nnderatand."  Tho  licld  was  not  yet  white  to 
harvest.     The  time  had  not  come, 

I  have  a  few  more  words  to  say,  in  tbe  next  chapter,  touclb 
ing  the  apparent  triviality  of  some  spiritual  manifestations. 

*  See  preoedu^  page  397. 
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Horace,  in  his  advice  to  writers  of  plays,  assumes  that  it  is 
not  fitting  agod  should  intervene,  unless  the  case  is  worthy  of  di- 
vine interference.  If  God  ever  did  directly  intervene — in  other 
words,  if  there  were  miracles — the  poet  would  be  in  the  right. 
But  what  have  been  interpreted  as  miracles  do  frequently  man- 
ifest themselves,  as  the  rainbow  does,  with  little  or  no  appai-ent 
use  or  benefit,  except  it  be,  like  the  bow  in  the  clouds,  to  in- 
spire hope  into  the  heart  of  man :  a  sufficient  proof  that  they 
are  not,  any  more  than  the  rainbow,  interferences  of  God, 

This  is  true  even  of  tho  highest  class  of  spiritual  phenom- 
ena ;  for  example,  of  appadtions.     Witness  the  story  of 

The  Earl  of  Buchan's  Bdtler. 

Thomas,  Lord  Erekine,  though  he  entered  the  legal  profes- 
sion comparatively  late  in  life,  was,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  one  of  its  brightest  ornajnents.  Elevated 
to  the  peerage  for  his  abilities,  and  Lord  Chancellor  under  the 
Grenville  administration,  his  character,  hotli  as  i-egitrds  up- 
rightness and  sagacity,  has  every  element  of  trustworthiness. 
He  died  in  1823.   . 

In  the  year  1811  and  on  the  Satui-day  first  succeeding  the 
appointment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  {afterward  George  IV.) 
as  Regent,  Lord  Erskine  and  the  Duchess  of  Goi-don  called  on 
Lady  Morgan,  the  well-known  literary  celebrity. 

"  The  Duchess,"  says  Lady  Moi^an,  "  related  a  very  carious 
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and  romantic  tale  of  second-sigh-t  in  her  own  family,  wliicJi 
amnsed,  if  it  did  not  convert  me;  while  the  afTecting  nmnnfi' 
in  wkich  ifc  was  told  left  no  doubt  of  the  sinceiity  of  the  narra 
tor."     Lady  Morgan  then  continues  thus : 

"  I  also,"  said  Lord  Erskine,  "  helievo  in  second-sight,  he 
cause  I  have  been,  ita  subject.  When  L  was  a  very  young  man 
I  had  been,  for  some  time,  absent  from  Scotland.  On  the 
morning  of  my  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  as  I  was  descending  the 
steps  of  a  close  on  coming  out  from  a  bookseller's  shop,  1  met 
our  old  family  butlor.  He  looked  greatly  changed,  pale,  wan, 
and  sliadowy  as  a  ghost.  '  Eh  1  old  boy,'  said  I,  '  what  hiinga 
you  here  ? '  He  replied ;  '  To  meet  your  honor,  and  solicit  your 
interference  with  my  Lord,*  to  recover  a  sura  due  to  me,  wbieh 
the  steward,  at  the  last  settlement,  did  not  pay.' 

"  Struck  by  Ms  looks  and  manner,  I  bade  him  fcjlow  me  to 
the  bookseller's,  into  whose  shop  I  stepped  back  ;  but  when  J' 
turned  round  to  speak  to  liim,  he  had  vanished. 

"  I  remembered  that  his  wife  carried  on  some  little  trade  in 
the  Old  Town.  I  remembered  oven  the  house  and  flat  she  oc- 
cupied, which  I  had  often  visited  in  my  boyhood.  Having 
made  it  out,  I  found  the  old  woman  in  widow's  mourning. 
Her  husband  had  been  dead  for  some  months,  and  had  told 
her,  on  his  death-bed,  that  my  father's  steward  had  wronged 
hi"!  of  some  money,  and  that  when  Master  Tom  returned, 
he  would  see  her  righted. 

"  This  I  promised  to  do,  and  shortly  after  I  fulfilled  my 
promise.  The  impression  was  indelible  ;  and  I  am  extremely 
cautious  how  I  deny  the  possibility  of  such  supernatural  visit- 
ings  as  your  Grace  has  just  instanced  in  your  own  family."  | 

The  maimer  in  which  the  talented  lady  who  relates  to  us  thin 
story  sees  fit  to  receive  and  to  interpret  it,  should  be,  to  candid 
inquirers,  a  warning  lesson. 

Lady  Morgan,  following  the  dictates  of  that  persistent  scep- 

*  Lord  ErsMne  was  a  younger  son  of  the  tenth  Eail  of  Buchan. 
t  T/^  Book  of  tJie  Boadoir,  by  Lady  Morgah,  London,  1839 :  vol   I 
pp.  1S3-1S5. 
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ticism  which  men  and  women  having  a  reputation  in  society 
are  wont  to  adopt,  or  to  assume ;  and  having  settled  it,  proba- 
bly, in  her  own  miitd,  that  it  behooves  all  who  would  be  deemed 
enlightened  to  tliink,  or  at  least  to  speak,  of  a  heUef  in  appari- 
tions as  a  siipei^tition— is  content  to  set  down  Lord  Ei-skine's 
nan-ative  as  due— these  are  the  exact  words  she  uses— as  due 
only  to  the  "  dog-eara  and  folds  of  early  injpression,  which  tlie 
Bti-ongest  minds  retain."  To  the  narrator,  however,  she  ascribes 
sincerity.  She  says,  "  Either  Lord  Erskine  did,  or  did  not, 
believe  this  strange  story  :  if  ho  did,  what  a  strange  aberration 
of  intellect!— if  he  did  not,  what  a  stranger  aberration  from 
truth!     My  opinion  is  that  he  did  believe  it." 

What  sort  of  mode  to  deal  with  alleged  lacts  is  this  ?  A 
gentleman  distinguished  in  a  profession  of  which  the  eminent 
members  anc  the  best  judges  of  evidence  in  the  world— a  gen- 
tleman whom  the  hearer  believes  to  be  truthful— relates  what, 
on  a  certain  day,'  and  ill  a  certain  place,  both  specified,  he  saw 
and  heard.  What  he  saw  was  the  appearance  of  one,  in  life 
well-known  to  him,  who  had  been  some  months  dead.  What 
he  heard  from  the  same  source  was  a  statement  in  regard  to 
mattei-s  of  which  previously  he  had  known  nothing  whatever, 
which  statement,  on  after  inquiry,  he  learns  to  be  strictly  true ; 
a  statement,  too,  which  had  occupied  and  interested  tue  mind 
of  tho  deceased  just  before  his  decease.  The  natural  inference 
from  these  fects,  if  they  are  admitted,  is  that,  under  certain 
circumstances  which  as  yet  we  may  be  unable  to  define,  those 
over  whom  the  death-chai^  has  passed,  still  interested  in  the 
concerns  of  earth,  may,  for  a  time  at  least,  retain  tho  power  of 
occasional  interference  in  these  concerns ;  for  example  in  an 
effort  to  right  an  injustice  done. 

But  rather  than  admit  such  an  inference— rather  than  accept 
disinterested  evidence  coming  from  a  witness  acknowledged  io 
be  sincere,  and  known  to  the  world  as  eminently  capable— a 
la<ly  of  the  world  assumes  to  explain  it  away  by  summarily 
referring  the  whole  to  the  "  dog-ears  and  folds  of  early  impres- 
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Bioii"!  What  human  testimony  cannot  he  set  aside  on  the 
same  vague  an.il  idle  assumption  ? 

It  is  time  we  should  learn  that  tho  hypothesis  of  spiritual 
intervention  is  entitled  to  a  Eiir  trial ;  and  that,  in  conducting 
that  trial,  wo  have  no  right  to  disregard  the  ordinary  rules  of 
evidence. 

Either  Lord  Erskine,  one  morning  in  Edinburgh,  issuing 
from  a  tookseller's  shop,  met  what  wore  the  appearance  of  an 
old  family  (servant  who  had  been  some  months  dead — or  else 
Lord  Erskino  lied.  Either  Lord  Erskine  heard  words  spoken 
as  if  that  appearance  had  spoken  them,  which  words  contained 
a  certain  allegation  touching  business  which  that  servant,  dying, 
had  left  unsettled — or  else  Lord  Erskino  lied.  Either  Lord 
Ei-skiae  ascertained,  by  immediate  personal  interrogation  of  the 
widow,  that  her  husband,  on  his  death-bed,  had  made  the  self 
same  allegation  to  her  which  the  apparition  made  to  Lord  Er- 
skine—  or  else  Lord  Erakine  lied,  finally  either,  as  the  result 
of  this  appearance  and  its  speech,  a  debt  found  due  to  the 
person  whose  counterpart  it  was,  was  actually  paid  to  bis  widow 
— or  else  Lord  Erskine  lied. 

But  Lady  Morgan  expresses  her  conviction  that  Lord  Erskina 
did  not  lie. 

In  itself  that  was  a  trifle.  Thousands  on  thousands  of  such 
cases  of  petty  injustice  occur  and  pass  away  unnoticed  and  un- 
redressed. To  the  widow  it  was,  undoubtedly,  of  serious  mo- 
ment ;  but  I  think  no  sensible  man  will  imagine  it  a  matter  to 
justify  the  direct  interference  of  God.  If  so,  and  if  Loid 
Erskine  spoke  truth,  an  apparition  is  a  natural  phenomenon. 

There  are  cases,  however,  where  the  triviality  of  result  from 
phenomena  that  are  clearly  of  a  spiritual  character  is  even  more 
apparent  than  in  the  preceding  example.     Here  is  one : 

Prediction  in  eeoakd  to  a  mere  Triple. 

In  the  spring  of  tJie  year  1853,  a  young  gentleman,  well- 
known  to  me,  whom  I  ■^hall  designate  as  Mr.  X ,  who  is  not 
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a  Spiritualist,  and  ha3  never  given,  any  attention  to  spiritua. 
phenomenaj  Lad  a  remarkable  dream.  He  was  then  engaged  in 
a  retail  store  in  Second  street,  Philadelphia;  and  his  dream 
was  to  tlie  effect  that,  the  next  day  at  twelve  o'clock,  he  would 
sell  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  a  pai-ticular  kind  ol 
goods,  namely,  drap  d'6t6  (summer  cloth),  to  a  customer;  the 
particular  person,  however,  not  being  designated. 

Going  down  to  the  store  next  morning,  he  related  his  dreahi, 
between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  to  a  young  clerk  employed  in 
the  establishment.  "  Nonsense  !  "  was  the  reply ;  "  the  thing 
is  impossible.  You  know  very  well  that  we  don't  sell  so  large 
alot  of  drap  d'etS  to  one  customer  in  ten  years." 

Mr.  X assented  to  the  truth  of  this ;  and,  in  addition,  ho 

called  to  mind  that,  according  to  his  dream,  it  was  he  himselt 
who  was  to  sell  it.  But  it  Bo  happened  that  it  was  not  he  who 
attended  at  the  counter  where  the  article  was  Bold,  but  another : 
in  whose  absence,  however,  should  he  be  accidentally  called  off, 
Mr.  X was  wont  to  take  that  place. 

So  deep  was  the  impression  produced  by  the  dream  that,  as 

the  time  approached,  Mr.  X- became  very  nervous  ;  and  his 

aeitation  increased  when,  some  little  time  before  mid-day,  the 
salesman  referred  to  was  called  off,  and  Mr.  X had  to  sup- 
ply his  place. 

Almost  exactly  at  twelve  a   customer  entered,  approached 

the  counter  and  asked  for  drap  d'StiS.     Mr.  X felt  himself 

turn  pale,  and  had  hardly  pi-esence  of  mind  enough  left  to 
reach  down  the  package.  It  turned  out  that  the  article  was 
required  for  clothing  in  a  public  institution  ;  and  the  amount 
purchased  amounted  either  to  a  hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars 
or  a  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars;  Mr.  X—  does  not  now 
recollect  which. 

The  above  was  related  to  me  *  by  Mr.  X ,  now  in  business 

for  himself  in  Philadelphia ;  and  I  know  sufficient  of  that  gen- 
tleman's character  to  warrant  me  in  saying  that  the  particulai-a 

♦  In  Philadelphia,  July  13,  1859. 
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Iiere  given  may  be  confidently  relied  on  ;  and  tliat  Mr.  X 'a 

word  may  be  unhesitatingly  taken  when  he  assured  me,  as  he 
did  after  completing  the  story,  that  there  had  occurred  no  an- 
tecedent circumstance  whatever  which  could  give  him  the 
slightest  reason  to  imagine  that  any  one  would  apply  for  drap 
d'St^ ;  or  that  there  was  the  moat  remote  chance  of  his  effecting 
the  sale  in  question. 

In  this  case  the  minute  particulars  of  time,  place,  and  attend- 
ant circumstances — ^the  unforeseen  absence  of  the  usual  salcs- 
njan,  the  specific  article  demanded,  the  unusual  quantity  so 
closely  approaching  the  amount  actually  sold — are  such  that 
we  are  compelled  to  reject  the  idea  of  chance  coincidence. 

In  the  Erskine  case  one  can  compreliend  the  motive  that  re- 
called tho  departed  spirit ;  the  same  which  operates  in  the 
majority  of  such  cases — attraction  through  the  affections  ;  here 
displayed  in  humble  fashion,  indeed — in  anxiety  that  the 
"  auld  gude-wife,"  as  a  Scotch  domestic  of  those  days  would 
be  likely  to  phrase  it,  should,  in  her  poverty  and  widowhood, 
have  her  own — yetnone  the  less  a  phase  of  the  longings  of  true 
love. 

But  in  the  Philadelphia  case  one  can  imagine  no  attracting 
motive  whatever :  seeing  that  the  predicted  sale,  to  a  particu- 
lar amount  and  at  a  particular  hour  and  day,  was  of  no  conse- 
quence to  any  human  being,  except  only  as  proof  that,  when 
Paul  enumerated  among  the  gifts  common  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian  Church,  the  gift  o£  prophecy,  he  was  epeaking  of  a  phe- 
a  which  actually  exists  and  which  ia  not  miraculous. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE   8PI  KIT-RAP. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  tiling,  if  oue  liaa  time  and  patience  and 
an  honest  love  of  truth,  to  satisfy  one's  self,  past  all  possible  por- 
adveoture,  that  what  ia  called  the  spirit-rap  ia,  like  the  electric 
spark,  a  genuine  phenomenon,  with  momentous  sequences. 
And  these  strange  echoes  may  be  as  surely  referred  to  agencies 
from  another  sphere  as  the  spark  from  the  Leyden  jar  may  be 
identified  with  the  lightning  from  the  thnnder-cloud.  They 
occur,  like  that  mysterious  spark,  under  certain  conditions  ; 
but  they  cannot,  as  it  can,  he  called  forth  with  certainty  at  any 
moment ;  for,  being  spiritual  in  their  origin,  they  are  not  at 
the  heck  «aid  call  of  man. 

The  conditions  under  which  they  present  themselves  are 
sometimes  of  a  personal,  sometimes  of  an  endemical  character. 
They  occur  more  frequently  and  more  persistently  in  certain  lo- 
calities than  in  others,  ajid  they  are  heard  much  more  frequently 
in  the  presence  of  some  persons,  called  mediums  or  sensitives, 
than  of  others.  They  are  usually  most  loud  and  powerful 
where  the  two  conditions,  personal  and  local,  are  found  com- 

I  have  heard  them  as  delicate,  tiny  tickings,  and  as  thun- 
dering poundings.     I  have  heard  them  not  only  throiighout 
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our  own  land,  but  iu  foreiga  countries ;  as  in  England,  Franco, 
Italy.  I  have  heard  them  in  broad  daylight  and  in  darkened 
rooms  ;  usually  most  violent  in  the  latter.  I  have  heard  them 
in  my  own  house  and  in  a  hundred  others;  out  of  doora ;  at 
S(^  and  on  land  ;  in  steamer  and  in  sail-boat;  in  the  forest  and 
on  the  rocks  of  the  sea-shore. 

But  in  no  circumstances  have  I  witnessed  this  wonderful 
phenomenon  under  such  varied  conditions,  and  with  such  satis- 
factory results,  as  in  the  presence  of  two  m.embers  of  that  fam- 
ily, in  whose  dwelling  in  Western  New  York,  it  originally 
showed  itself — namely,  the  eldest  and  the  youngest  daughters 
of  Mrs.  Fox.*  The  faculty  of  mediumship,  or  as  it  might 
otherwise  be  expressed,  the  gift  of  spiritual  sensitiveness,  was 
hereditaiy  in  the  family,  f  la  Leah  Fox  (Mrs.  Underbill) 
and  in  Kate  Fox  I  have  found  the  manifestations  of  this  power, 
or  gift,  in  connection  with  the  spirit-rap,  more  marked  and 
more  readily  to  be  obtained,  than  in  any  other  persons  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted,  either  here  or  in  Europe. 

And  it  is  due  to  these  ladies  and  to  Mr.  Underbill  to  say 
that  they  have  kindly  afforded  me  at  all  times  every  facility  I 
could  desire  to  test  these  and  other  spiritual  phenomena  under 
the  strictest  precautions  against  deception  :  well  knowing  that 
I  took  these  for  the  sake  of  others  rather  than  to  remove  doubts 
of  my  own.  Nor,  in  all  my  intercourse  with  them,  have  I 
ever  seen  the  slightest  cause  for  believing  that  they  were  ac 
tuated  by  other  motive  than  a  frank  wish  that  the  truth  should 
be  ascertained  .and  acknowledged. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  yoar  in  which  I  published  "  Foot- 
falls," I  accepted  from  Mr.  Underbill  J  an  invitation  to  spend 
a  week  or  two  at  liis  house ;  thus  obtaining  ample  op^iortuuiiy 
to  investigate  this  and  cognate  manifescatiuna. 

*  For  particulars  of  the  disturbanoes  in  the  Fox  fajnfly,  esiieciarj 
on  March  81,  1848,  ond  succeeding  days,  see  Footfalls,  pp.  287-298. 

I  Foo^alk,  pp.  284,  283. 

{  Darnel  Underhill,  President  of  au  old-eBtablished  Insurance  Com 
pany  in  WaD  street,  New  York. 
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One  of  my  first  exporimenta  was  to  pray  Mrs.  TJnderliill  tn 
accompany  me  over  the  house,  in  quest  of  rappings.  Begin 
ning  in  the  lower  parlors,  I  asked  if  we  conld  have  raps  on 
tho  floor,  then  from  the  walls,  then  from  the  ceiling,  then  on 
various  articles  of  furniture.  In  each  case  the  response  was 
prompt,  and  the  raps  loud  enough  to  he  heard  in  the  next 
room.  Then  I  asked  for  them  on  the  stsel  grate  and  on  tlie 
marhle  mantle-piece.  Thence  they  sounded  quite  distinctly, 
but  less  sharply — with  a  duller  sound — than  before.  Then, 
setting  open  one  of  the  doors  into  the  passage,  placing  myself  so 
that  I  could  see  botK  sides  of  it  and  putting  my  hand  on  one 
of  its  panels,  I  begged  Mrs.  Underhill  to  stand  a  few  feet  from 
it  and,  reaching  out  one  of  her  arms,  to  touch  it  with  the  tips 
of  her  fingers.  Within  two  or  three  seconds  after  she  had 
done'  so,  there  were  raps  on  the  door  as  loud  as  if  some  one  had 
knocked  on  it  sharply  with  his  knuckles ;  and  the  wood  vi- 
brated quite  sensibly  under  my  touch,  as  if  struck  by  a  pretty 
strong  blow.* 

When  we  passed  out  into  the  corridor  and  up  the  stairway, 
it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  request  rappings.  They  sounded 
under  our  feet  as  we  went ;  on  the  steps  and  then  from  the 
hand-rail,  as  wo  ascended  ;  from  various  parts  of  a  sitting-room 
and  of  other  apartments  on  the  second  floor  ;  tJien,  again,  on 
the  stairs  leatting  to  the  third  story  and  in  every  chamber  there. 
It  was  evident  that,  in  Mrs.  Underhill's  presence,  they  could 
be  had  fi-om  any  spot  in  the  house.  I  found,  too,  that  if  I  re- 
quested to  have  any  particular  number  of  raps,  they  were  given 
with  unfailing  precision. 

The  sounds  were  peculiar.  I  could  not  imitate  them  with 
the  hammer,  nor  with  the  knuckle  on  wood,  nor  in  any  other 
way.     They  seemed  more  or  less  muffled. 

I  have  repeated  similar  experiments  several  times  with  Mrs. 

*  Some  time  afterward  I  repeated  the  same  cspeiiment  at  the  honsa 
of  Mrs,  C — ~,  Bistei  of  one  of  the  best  known  among  the  New  York 
editors,  where  I  accidentaEy  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Underhiil,  andwkera 
conTersation  happened  to  turn,  <m.  the  raps. 
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UnderMll  and  with  her  sister  Kate,  in  various  places,  and  al- 
ways with  the  same  result.  With  other  mediums  theresponsea 
were  more  or  less  prompt ;  and  sometimes  they  were  confined 
to  the  table  at  which  we  were  sitting. 

Passing  by,  for  the  moment,  the  hundreds  of  proofs  which 
teach  that  an  occult  intelligence  governs  tho  spirit-rap  and 
spuaks  through  it,  I  keep  to  the  physical  aspect  of  tho  phe- 


On  the  Water  and  in  the  Living  Wood. 

On  the  tenth  of  July,  18GI,  I  joined  a  few  friends  in  an  ex- 
cursion from  the  city  of  New  York,  by  steamboat,  to  the  High- 
lands of  Neversink ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Underbill   being  of  the 

It  occurred  to  me,  while  sitting  on  deck  by  Mrs.  TJnderhill, 
to  ask  if  we  couM  have  the  raps  there.  Instantly  they  wei-a 
distinctly  heard  first,  from  the  deck  ;  then  I  heard  them,  and 
quite  plainly  felt  them,  on  the  wooden  stool  on  which  I  sat. 

In  the  afternoon  our  party  went  out  in  a  sailing-boat,  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  long.  There,  again  at  my  su^eation,  we  had 
them,  sounding  from  under  the  floor  of  the  boat.  It  had  a 
centre-board,  or  sliding  keel,  and  we  had  raps  from  within  the 
long,  narrow  box.  that  inclosed  it.  At  any  part  of  this  bos 
whore  we  called  for  the  rajft,  we  obtained  them. 

In  the  evening  we  ascended  a  hill,  back  of  the  hotel,  to  the 
light-house.  In  returning  and  passing  through  a  wood  on  the 
hill-side,  I  proposed  to  try  if  we  could  have  raps  from  the 
ground :  and  immcdiatoly  I  plainly  keard  them  from  beneath 
the  ground  on  which  we  trod  ;  it  was  a  dull  sound,  as  of  blows 
struck  on  tlie  earth.  Then  I  asked  Mrs.  TJnderhill  to  touch 
one  of  the  trees  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  and,  applying  my 
ear  to  the  tree,  I  heard  tho  raj'S  from  beneath  the  bark.  Other 
persons  of  our  party  verified  this,  as  I  had  done. 

In  returning,  next  morning,  on  another  steamer,  we  had  raps 
on  the  hand-rail  of  the  iipper  promenade  deck,  and  also 
15* 
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from  within  a  small  metal  boat  that  was  turned  upside  down, 
on  the  deck  below.  * 

The  next  experiment  was  one  which  I  imagine  that  no  one 
but  myself  ever  thought  of  trying. 

Moving  a  Ledge  op  Rock  on  the  Sea-shoke. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  1861,  I  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  Mr.  S— — U ,  of  New  Koohelle,  a  sea-side  village 

on  the  -western  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  to  spend  the  next 
day  with  him,  in  company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Underbill, 

On  the  aftemoou  of  August  25,  Mr.  TJ drove  ua  out  in 

his  carnage,  through  the  picturesque  country  adjoining  the 

village ;  the  party  consisting  of  Mr.  TJ and  his  wife,  Mrs. 

Underhill,  and  mysdf. 

In  tbe  course  of  the  drive,  coming  near  the  shore  of  the 
Sound,  at  a  point  where  there  were  long  ledges  of  rock  slanting 
down  into  the  water,  it  suddenly  suggested  itself  to  me  that 
hei'e  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  crucial  test.  I  inquired 
of  Mre.  Underhill  if  she  had  ever  tried  to  obtain  raps  on  the 
sea-shore.     No,  she  said;  she  never  had. 

"  Do  you  think  we  can  get  them  here  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  have  never  found  any  place  where  they  could  not  be 
had,"  she  replied ;  "  so  I  daro  say  we  can." 

Tliereupon  there  were  three  raps^the  conventional  sign  of 
assent — from  the  bottom  of  the  carriage. 

So  we  drove  down  to  the  beach,  and  got  out  to  test  the  mat- 


The  portion  of  rock  whither  wa  repaired  was  not 
block,  detai;hed  from  the  rest,  but  part  of  a  large,  flat  mass  of 
rock,  covering  at  least  half  an  acre  and  running  back  into  a 
bluff  bank  fiat  rose  beyond  it :  there  were  also  several  under- 

•  Notes  of  these  experiments  were  taken,  immediately  on  my  retntn 
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lying  ledges.  We  were  about  thirty  feet  from  the  sea  and,  aa 
there  was  a  moilerate  breeze,  the  surf  broke  on  the  rocks  below 

Hut  yet,  etending  on  the  ledge  beside  Mrs.  Underbill,  and 
asking  for  the  raps,  I  heai-d  them  quite  distinctly  above  the 
noise  pi-oduced  by  the  surf.  This  was  several  times  repeated, 
with  the  same  result. 

Theu  Mrs.  Uiiderliill  and  Mi-a.  S U sat  down,  and  I, 

stepping  on  a  lower  ledge,  laid  my  ear  on  tho  ledge  on  wbicli 
tlie  ladies  were  sitting  and  repeated  my  request.  In  a  few 
seconds  the  raps  were  heard  by  me  from  within  the  substance 
of  the  rock  and  immediately  beneath  my  ear. 

I  then  sought  to  verify  the  matter  by  the  sense  of  touch. 
Placing  my  hand  on  the  same  ledge,  a  few  feet  from  Mrs.  TJn- 
dechill,  and  asking  for  tbe  raps,  when  these  came  audibly,  I 
felt,  simultaneously  with  each  rap,  a  slight  but  urtmistaJcably 
distinct  vibration,  or  concussion  of  the  rock  It  was  sufficiently 
marked  to  indicate  to  me  a  rap,  once  or  twice,  when  a  louder 
roll  of  the  surge  for  a  moment  drowned  the  sound. 

Without  making  any  remark  as  to  what  I  had  felt,  I  asked 
Mr.  U to  put  his  hand  on  the  ledge.  "  Why  1 "  he  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  "  the  whole  rock  vibrates  !  " 

During  all  this  time  Mrs,  Underbill  sat,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge,  in  complete  repose. 

It  will  be  observed  that  it  was  at  my  suggestion  this  experi- 
ment on  a  plateau  of  rock  was  tried.  Prom  that  day  forth.  I 
did  not  consider  it  necessary  furtiier  to  test  the  spirit^rap.* 

It  is  true,  however,  that  there  were,  to  dispel  my  scepticism, 
other  proofs  {one  obtained  more  than  a  year  before  this),  and 
to  which  I  have  not  yet  alluded.  In  the  above  there  was  ap- 
peal to  two  senses — of  hearing  and  of  touch.  The  previous 
riroofa  to  which  I  allude  were  evidenced  by  a  third  sense, 
usually  considered  the  most  tnistworthy  of  all. 

*  Written  out  from  notes  taken  the  same  day. 
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Seeing  thb  Raps. 


It  was  during  an  evening  session  at  Mr.  UnderhiU's,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  18G0.  Besides  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Underhill,  Kate 
Fox,  and  myself,  there  were  present  Mr.  TJndorliill'a  aged 
father  and  mother ;  venerable  examples  of  the  plain,  primitive 
Quater,  both  of  whom  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  proceed 
ings. 

By  request,  through  the  raps,  the  gas  was  extinguished  and 
■we  joined  haods. 

Very  soon  lights  were  seen  floating  about  the  room,  appar 
ently  phosphorescent.     At  first  they  were  small,  just  visible 
but  gradually  they  became  larger,  attaining  the  size  and  general 
outline  of  hands:  but    I  could   not  distinguish  any  fir 
These  lights  usually  showed  themselves  first  behind  and  be- 
tween Leah  and  Kate,  near  the  floor.     Then  they  rose ;  som 
times  remaining  near  Leah's  bead,  sometimes  near  her  sister 
One  of  them  was  nearly  as  large  as  a  human  head.     None  of 
these  touched  me,  though  one  approached  within  a  few  incbf 
Another  made  eircloa  in  the  air,  jnat  above  our  heads.     After 
floating  about  for  a  brief  space,  they  usually  seemed  to  return 
either  to  Leah  or  to  Kate. 

While  the  hands  of  the  circle  remained  joined,  I  looked 
under  the  table  and  saw  lights,  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  times, 
on  or  near  the  floor,  and  moving  about.  Once  while  I  waa 
looking  intently  at  such  a  light,  about  as  large  as  a  small  fist,  it 
rose  and  fell,  as  a  hammer  would,  witli  which  one  was  striking 
against  the  floor.  At  each  stroke  a  loud  rap  was  heard,  in 
connection.  It  was  exactly  as  if  wji  invisible  hand  held  <m  il- 
luminated  harniiner  and  pounded  vnOi  it. 

Then,  desiring  conscious  proof  that  what  I  saw  was  not  by 
human  agency,  I  asked  mentally :  *  "  Will  the  spirit  strike 

"  I  have  found  it  necessary,  in  making  a  menta]  request,  or  asking  a 
luental  question,  to  concentrate  1117  thoi:^hta,  by  an  effort,  on  what  1 
wish  to  obtain  or  to  iaqulre. 
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with  that  light  three  times  ?  "  which  was  done  forthwith  :  and 
then,  aft«r  aa  interval,  repeated. 

When,  a  second  time,  the  light  was  seen  and  I  was  noticing 
the  corresponding  sounds,  some  one  sa.id :  "  Can  you  mate  it 
softer  ?  "  Almost  instantly  I  saw  the  light  diminish  and  strike 
the  ground,  at  intervals,  with  a  soft  and  muffled  sound,  just 
distinguishable  * 

On  another  occasion,  during  the  summer  of  the  next  year,  I 
obtained  still  more  remarkable  manifestations. 

Touched  bi  the  Agenct  that  Causes  the  Spirit-eap. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twelfth  of  June,  1861,  having  two 
days  before  arrived  in  New  York  as  Commissioner  to  purchase 
arms  for  the  State  of  Indiana,  I  called,  unexpectedly  to  the 
family,  on  Mr.  Underbill  and  proposed  that  we  should  have  a 
spiritual  session.  Mr.  and  Mra,  Underbill,  who  knew  that  I 
had  already  begun  to  collect  materials  for  this  volume,  readily 


For  greater  quiet  we  ascended  to  a  parlor  on  the  second 
floor ;  the  jiarty  consisting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Underbill,  Mr, 
Gilbert,  an  aged  gentleman  and  old  friend  of  the  &niily  who 
happened  to  call  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  myself. 

Soon  after  we  sat  down  there  was  spelled  out,  by  raps  on  the 
floor  :  "  Go  in  back  room."  This  back  room  was  Mr,  and  Mra, 
UndcrhiU's  bed-chamber.  Adjourning  to  it  we  sat  down  to  a 
small  rectangular  table  (one  of  a  nest  of  tables),  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Underbill  on  my  left  and  Mr.  Gilbert  on  my  right.  The  small 
size  of  the  table  brought  us  close  together. 

*  From  notes  taken  next  morning,  February  23. 

t  To  those  who  know  Mr.  Fnderhill's  family,  I  need  hardly  say  tliat 
they  never  accept  any  remuneration,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  sach.  oc- 
casions. Nor  has  Kate  Fos,  knowing  tho  work  I  was  engaged  m,  ever 
been  willing  to  take  payment  from  me  for  any  sitting  with  her.  ' '  You 
have  a  better  chance  to  get  the  highest  manifestations  '  without  money 
and  without  price,'  '  she  said  to  me  one  day. 
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To  this  bedroom  there  were  three  doors ;  one  opeoing  into  a 
bath-room,  a  second  on  the  second-floor  corridor,  and  a  third 
on  a  passage  leading  into  the  pailor,  which  we  had  first  selected 
to  sit  ia.     In  this  passage  were  several  closets  and  presses. 

At  Mr.  Underhill's  suggestion,  before  sitting  down  I  thor- 
oughly examined  these  closets  and  presses,  as  well  as  the  bed- 
room itself  and  the  parlor  to  which  the  passage  led.  I  also 
locked  the  outer  door  of  that  parlor  and  the  doors  of  the  bed- 
room leading  into  the  bath-room  and  tbe  cori'idor.  The  door 
between  the  parlor  and  bedroom  did  not  lock  ;  but  by  tlie  pre- 
C9ding  precautions  no  one  from  without,  even  if  provided  with 
a  key,  could  enter  either  of  the  rooms. 

Soon  after  we  sat  down  there  was  spelled  ont,  "  Darken." 
We  estinguished  the  gas.  Then  was  spelled,  "  Sing."  While 
Mrs.  TJnderhill  sang,  the  raps,  from  different  i>arte  of  the  floor, 
kept  time.  After  a  brief  interval  they  shifted  from  the  floor 
to  a  lower  bar  of  the  chair  on  which  I  sat,  still  keeping  time 
to  the  measure.  The  chair  was  sensibly  jarred — a  vibration  to 
each  rap. 

After  sitting  about  six  or  seven  minutes,  there  appeared, 
floating  above  our  heads,  a  light  which  seemed  phosphorescent. 
It  was  rectangular  in  shape,  and  about  three  or  four  inches 
long.  After  a  time  it  rose  to  the  ceiling,  floating  backward 
and  forward  from  one  part  of  the  room  to  another.  At  times 
it  descended  till  only  a  foot  or  two  above  our  heads  ;  moving 
slowly  from  side  to  side,  over  our  circle. 

As  I  was  looking  intently  at  it,  there  was  spelled  out,  by 
delicate  raps  on  the  floor ;  "  I  was  near  you  in  early  life,  dear 
Robert,  and  am  still  nearer  to  you  now." 

Jtfrs.   U^nderhUl.     "  Is  it  Mr.  Owen's  mother  ?  " 

A.ti3toer  {by  the  raps).     "  No." 

Ifysdf.     "  Does  the  first  name  begin  with  C  ?  " 

Ansicer.     "  Yes." 

Jfj-s.    UnderhUl.     "  How  many  letters  in  the  name  ?  " 

Anstoer.     "  Seven." 

Mrs.  UnderhUl.     "  Caroline,  is  it  ?  " 
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Mysdf.  "  Caroline  has  eight  letters.  Is  it  auother  naaie, 
under  which  I  have  had  many  communications  ?  " 

Jiy  tlie  raps.     "  Yes,  yes." 

Then  the  light  floated  toward  me  and  remained  stiitionaiy, 
back  of  my  left  alioulder.  I  turned  and  looked  fixedly  at  it. 
It  appeared  to  be  about  the  size  of  a  small  human  hand,  and  as 
if  covered  with  a  shining  veil.  I  could  not,  however,  distin- 
guish a  dodned  outliae. 

Presently  it  approached  my  left  shoulder,  then  receded  from 
it,  fi.ve  or  six  times.  Each  time  I  felt  a  light  touch,  as  of  fin- 
gers on  my  shoulder ;  each  touch  exactly  contemporajieous 
with  the  motion  of  the  light. 

Then  it  floated  away,  rising  just  above  the  table  at  which  we 
■were  sitting,  nearly  to  the  ceiling.  I  asked  that  it  would  pass 
to  tho  door  leading  into  the  corridor  and  rap  there,  if  it  could. 
Thereupon  we  saw  it  pass  to  the  upper  part  of  the  door  in 
question,  and  perceived  its  motion,  and  heard  the  correspond- 
ing rap,  as  it  struck  it,  eight  or  ten  times  in  succession.  It 
was  evident,  too,  that  it  was  not  we  alone  who  heard  the 
sounds ;  for  a  lap-dog,  outside  in  tho  corridor,  barked,  as  if 
aWmod.  Again,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  the  idea  that  sug- 
gested itaelf  to  me  was  that  of  a  luminous  hammer. 

Then  the  light  floated  down  to  Mr.  Underbill,  increasing  in 
brightness,  and  seeming  to  touch  him.  He  said  it  did  touch 
bini,  as  if  with  some  fine,  soft,  woven  stuff. 

I  asked  that  it  would  touch  my  hand.  It  moved  slowly 
across  the  (able,  rested  for  a  brief  space  above  my  hand,  then 
dropped  and  touched  my  wrist.  The  feeling  was  like  that  from 
the  gentle  touch  of  a  finger, 

Mr.  Gilbert  (to  me).  Are  you  not  tempted  to  grasp  It,  so 
as  to  feel  what  it  is  like  ? 

Ml/self.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  one  is  not  justified 
in  doing  so,  and  foi  tint  reason  I  refrain. 

Jiy  tlie  raps      Thank  3  ou  * 

•  Two  highly  mtclhgent  fnends  of  mine,  now  deceased,  Dr.  A.  D. 
Wilson  and  Prtfe'iiir  Jamfa  Mapea,  both  formerly  of  New  York,  each 
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Then  tlio  light  passed  to  Mrs.  Underhill,  touching,  aa  she 
Bitted,  her  head  and  neck. 

I  asked  that  it  would  touch  my  head  also.  It  floated  from 
her  to  me,  passing  behind  me  ;  and  I  felt  as  if  a  soft  and  fine 
piece  of  gauze,  gathered  up  loosely  in  the  hand,  were  pressed 
gently  against  the  bsick  of  my  head  and  neck.  Also,  now  and 
then,  it  seemed  as  if  some  more  solid  substance — pait  of  a 
hand  holding  the  gauze,  was  the  impression  I  got — touched  me 
lightly.  The  action  was  as  if  by  a  peison  standing  directly 
behind  me  ;  yet,  had  I  not  seen  it,  a  few  mumtes  befoie,  cios? 
the  table  and  touch  my  wrist  before  my  very  eyes  ?  BesidPt,, 
as  the  touchings  on  my  head  and  neck  continued  for  some  time, 
I  several  times  spoke  of  them  during  their  continuance  and  all 
present  joined  in  the  conversation.  Thus  I  am  certain,  that 
they  were  still  seated  at  their  places. 

Then  the  light  rose  again  into  the  air.  Looking  closely  at  it, 
as  it  floated  near  the  ceiling,  I  observed  that  there  moved  across 
the  luminous  body,  back  and  forth,  dark  tinea,  or  rods,  aa  thick 
as  a  finger.  I  could  not,  however,  make  out  the  form  of 
fingers.     Mr.  Uaderhill  said  he  saw  fingers  distinctly. 

While  the  light  was  floating  above  us  there  proceeded  from 
it  occasionally  a  slight  crepitation. 

There  was  not,  throughout  this  sitting,  the  slightest  indica- 
tion, by  footfall,  rustle  of  dress,  or  otherwise,  of  any  one  ris- 
ing or  moving  about  the  room.  When  the  luminous  body  I 
have  been  describing  came  near  either  of  the  assistants  I  could 


on  one  occasion,  firmly  grasped  what  seemed  a,  Inmhious  hand,  appeal- 
ing as  above.  In.  both  caBes  the  result  was  the  same.  Wliat  was  laid 
hold  of  melted  entirely  away— so  each  told  me — in  his  grasp.  I  have 
Lad  communications  to  the  effect  that  the  spirit  thus  manifesting  its 
presence  auffera  when  this  is  done,  and  that  a  spiiifc  would  have  great 
rcdnctance  in  appearing',  in  bodily  form,  to  any  one  whom  it  could  not 
trust  to  refrain  from  interference  with  the  phenomena,  except  by  ita 
express  permission.  In  my  experiments  I  have  always  governed  my- 
self accordingly ;  and  I  ascribe  my  saccess  in  part  to 
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dimly  perceive,  by  its  ligbt,  the  outline  of  the  person  it  ap 
proached.  * 

Sometimes  when  spirits  that  have  exhibited,  while  on  earth, 
a  violent  character,  seek  to  communicate,  the  raps  aro  of  cor- 
responding violence. 

Heatv  Poundings  by  a  Homicide, 

At  an  evening  session,  August  17, 1861,  at  Mr.  Underhill'g  f 
{by  bright  gas-light),  we  heard,  after  a  time,  not  the  usual  mod- 
erate raps,  but  instead  loud  thumpinga  or  poundings,  such  as 
might  be  produced  by  blows  dealt  on  the  floor  by  a  ten-pound 
mallet.  By  these  we  had  spelling,  on  calling  the  alphabet. 
Inquiring  the  j)ounder's  name,  there  was  spelled  out,  "  Jack- 
son." 

I  inquired  if  the  spirit  had  formerly  lived  in  Indiana,  where 
I  Lad  known  a  man  of  that  name.  Answer,  by  a  single  thump, 
"No!" 

Then  we  asked  if  it  was  a  person  known  to  any  of  us.  An- 
swer :  "  The  man.  you  do  not  admire." 

Thereupon  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  possibly  he  Jack- 
son, the  innkeeper  of  Alexandria,  at  whose  hands,  some  two 
months  before.  Colonel  Ellsworth,  having  taken  down  the  Con- 
federate flag  from  the  roof  of  Jackson's  inn,  had  met  his  death. 
As  soon  as  I  suggested  this,  there  w^as  an  affirmative  reply,  by 
three  sonorous  poundings. 

We  spoke  of  Ellsworth  and,  by  the  poundings,  was  spelled 
out:  "  His  manner  tantalized  mo." 

Mrs.  Underbill  said  ;  "  I  pitied  that  man ;  no  doubt  he  did 
what  he  thought  right."  Eeply,  by  the  poundings :  "  I  de- 
fended the  flag." 

•  I  took  notes  of  the  phenomena  as  they  presented  themselves ;  »rrtt- 
ing  with  penoil  in  the  dark. 

(■  Mr.  and  Mra  Underbill  and  myself  wen  the  only  sitters;  and  1 
took  notes  of  this  sitting  at  the  time. 
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He  then  said,  further,  that  he  had  once  visited  one  of  Mra 
Undcrliill's  circles ;  and  that  there  were  in  the  Southern  £  tatea 
many  believers  in  spiritual  phcnomeniu 

I  found,  by  experiment,  that  when  these  poundings  occurred 
on  the  second  floor,  I  could  hear  them,  as  distinctly  as  if  a 
mechanic  were  at  work,  both  on  the  first  floor,  below,  and  on 
the  third  floor,  above.  They  caused  the  floor  to  vibrate  ;  and 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  resist  the  conviction  that  there  actu- 
ally was  a,  ponderous  mallet  at  work  under  the  table ;  yet, 
though  I  looked  several  times  to  satisfy  myself,  there  waa 
no  tiling  there. 

Occasionally,  it  would  seem,  the  character  of  the  raps  may 
depend,  in  a  measure,  on  the  medium :  yet,  of  this  I  have  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  speak  with  certainty. 


During  an  evening  sitting,  on,  October  25,  18C0,  in  the 
front  parlor  of  Mra.  Fox's  residence,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
there  were  present  Kate  Fox,  hi-r  sister  Margaret,*  and  my- 
self. 

From  this  parlor  were  two  doors,  one  opening  on  the  pas- 
sage, the  other  on  a  ba«k  parlor.     Both  wore  locked  beforo  we 

Itaps  spelled  out,  "  Darken."  We  did  so ;  then,  after  the 
appearance  of  a  few  luminous  phenomena,  there  came  suddenly 
ft  tremendous  blow  on  the  centre  of  the  taiile ;  a  blow  so  violent 
that  we  all  instinctively  started  back.  By  the  sound  it  was 
such  a  stroke,  apparently  dealt  by  a  strong  man  with  a  heavy 
bludgeon,  as  would  have  killed  any  one,  and  such  a  blow  as 
would  have  broken  in  pieces  a  tablo,  if  not  very  stout,  and 
would  have  left  severe  marks  upon  any  table,  no  matter  how 

*  The  only  time,  I  believe,  at  wMoh  she  joined  onr  circ!'3.  Having 
become  a  Catholic,  she  had  scruples  about  sitting. 
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hard  the  ■wood.  The  same  blow,  appareutly  with  the  same 
force,  was  repeated  five  or  six  times.  It  was  impossible  to 
witneas  such  violent  demonstrations  without  a  certain  feeling 
of  alarm ;  for  it  was  evident  that  there  was  power  sufficient  to 
produce  fatal  results ;  yet  I  myself  felt  no  serious  apprehen- 
sions of  injury,  knowing  of  no  case  on  record  in  which  any  one 
had  thus  been  seriously  hurt. 

When,  after  a  time,  we  relit  the  gas,  the  most  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  table,  above  and  below,  convinced  me  that  there 
was  not  a  scratch,  nor  the  slightest  indentation,  either  on  the 
polished  top  or  on  the  under  surface. 

I  consider  it  a  physical  imposaibUily  that,  by  any  human 
agency,  blows  indicating  such  formidable  power  should  have 
been  dealt  without  leaving  severe  marks  on  the  table  which  re- 
ceived them. 

Mrs.  Underhill  afterward  informed  me  that  she  had  several 
times,  in  presence  of  her  sister  Margaret,  been  gi^oatly  alarmed 
by  blows  as  tremendously  violent  as  those  I  have  described,  I 
never  heard  any  so  apt  to  terrify  weak  nerves,  either  before  or 
since.  But,  several  years  afterward,  I  witnessed  a  demonstra- 
tion of  occult  power,  more  quiet  indeed— not  calculated  to 
alarm— but,  to  judge  by  the  sound,  of  nearly  equal  force. 

KnOCKISGS   that   gHOOE  THE   HoUSE. 

On  this  occasion,  March  10,  1864,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Underbill 
and  myself  only  were  present,  in  the  second-story  front  parlor 
of  their  bouse  ;  and  the  session  was  in  the  evening,  by  bright 
gas-light. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  we  sat  down  there  came  sounds  of  a 
very  peculiar  character.  Each  stroke — if  that  term  be  applica- 
ble— sounded  exactly  like  the  dropping  on  the  floor,  from  the 
height  perhaps  of  two  feet,  of  a  medium-sized  cannon  ball.  At 
each  sound  the  entire  floor  of  the  room  shook  quite  distinctly. 
We  felt  the  concussion  beneath  our  feet ;  and  it  w 
cated  through  the  shaken  table  to  our  hands. 
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Occasionally  it  sounded  exactly  as  if  the  cannon  ball  ro- 
boimded,  dropping  a  second  time  with  diminished  force. 

By  these  cajinoii-ball-droppings  there  was  a  call  for  the  alpha- 
bet (five  strokes),  and  sentences  were  spelled  out  to  the  effect 
that  the  operating  spirit  was  no  stranger  to  me ;  that  the  book 
for  which  I  was  then  collecting  materials  would  he  acceptable, 
as  supplying  a  great  public  need;  and  that  I  sliould  "  witness 
some  startling  things  from  time  to  time."     Then  was  added : 

"  I  am  little  changed.  My  knowledge  of  the  spirit-world  is 
not  so  great  as  you  would  suppose.  I  am  sure  of  the  things  I 
once  hoped  for.  I  have  found  luy  beloved  friend.s  in  Heaven, 
and  I  know  I  live  in  immortality.  A.  I>,  Wilson," 

Not  much,  if  one  will ;  not  much,  as  a  superficial  mind  may 
receive  it ;  only  a  brief,  homely  message.  Yet,  if  it  be  true, 
how  immeasurable  its  importance!  How  iniinitely  consoling 
the  simple  truths  it  unveils  ! 

Dr.  Wilson,  well-known  to  me  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Underbills,  was  an  earnest  spiritualist  and  an  excellent  man. 
He  was  a  New  York  physician  of  large  practice  and  had  died 
less  than  a  year  before. 

The  sounds  by  which  the  sentence  (coming,  as  alleged,  from 
this  deceased  friend)  had  been  spelled  out,  letter  by  letter, 
seemed  to  be  so  unmistakably  those  of  a  ponderous  metallio 
globe  dropped  on  the  floor,  that  Mrs.  TJnderhill  said :  "  I  can 
scarcely  persuade  myself  that  there  is  not  a  heavy  ball  there." 
Upon  which  there  was  spelled  out  by  these  same  mysterious 
poundings : 

"Well,  then,  look!" 

We  removed  the  table  and  carefully  examined  the  floor. 
Nothing  whatever  to  be  seen. 

As  on  a  previous  occasion,  I  went  downstairs;  and,  on  the 
floor  below,  I  heard  the  poundings  just  as  distinctly  as  when 
in  the  upper  room.  It  was  the  same  when  I  ascended  to  the 
floor  above.     Mrs.  Underbill  expressed  a  fear  that  the  sounds 
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would  disturb  the  neigUrora  in  tlie  adjoining  liousea ;  and  I 
think  they  must  have  hoard  them. 

With  a  single  additional  example  I  close  this  branch  of  the 
subject. 

Effects  whes  Local  and  Personal  Influences  combine. 
A  Haunted  House. 

On  the  twenfcy-aecond  of  October,  1860,  I  paid  a  visit,  along 
with  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Underhill,  Kate  Fox,  and  another  lady  and 
gentleman,  to  Quaker  friends  of  theire,  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Archer, 
then  living  within  five-minutes  drive  of  Dobba'  Ferry  on  the 
Hudson,  in  a  large,  old  house,  snrroundcd  with  munificent 
trees,  and  in  which,  at  one  time,  Washington  had  his  head- 
quarters. 

This  house  has  been,  for  a  long  term  of  years,  reputed  haunted. 
The  person  still  siippoaed  to  hannt  it  is  a  former  owner,  Peter 
Livingston,  who,  on  account  of  lameness,  was  wont  to  use  a 
small,  invalid's  carriage;  and  the  report  was  that,  at  the  dead 
of  night,  the  sound  of  that  carriage  was  heard  in  the  corridors 
and  especially  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  house. 

We  sat,  late  in  the  evening,  first  in  this  room;  a  lower  bed- 
chamber, liaving  two  doors  of  exit.  Both  were  locked  before 
the  session  began,  the  keys  being  left  in  the  doors.  Besides  out 
own  party,  there  were  present  only  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archer.  By 
direction  of  the  raps  we  extinguished  the  lights  and  joined 
hands. 

Within  a  single  minute;  afterward,  such  a  clatter  began,  ap- 
parently within  three  or  four  feet  of  where  I  sat  that  (as  we 
afterward  learneii)  it  was  heard  and  commented  on,  by  some 
visitors  in  a  room  separated  from  that  in  which  we  sat  by  two 
doors  and  a  long  pa.^sage.  It  seemed  as  if  heavy  substances 
of  iron,  such  as  pondercua  dumb-bells  or  weights,  were  rolled 
over  the  floor.  Then  there  were  poundings,  as  if  with  some 
heavy  mallet;  then  shai^,]oud  knockings,  as  if  with  the  end  of 
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a  thick  staff.  Then  was  heard  a  sound  precisely  rcsemblinij 
the  rolling  of  a,  small  carriage  on  a  plank  floor.  At  first 
tliia  sound  seemed  close  to  us,  then  it  gradually  lessoned, 
as  if  the  carriage  wore  wheeled  to  a  great  distance,  until  it  be- 
came, at  last,  inaudible.  Then  we  asked  to  have  it  again,  as 
if  coming  near;  and  forthwith  it  commenced  with  the  faintest 
sound,  approaching  by  degrees  till  the  carriage  might  be  sup- 
posed almost  to  touch  the  backs  of  our  chairs.  Occasionally 
there  was  a  pounding  on  the  floor,  so  lieavy  as  to  cause  a  sen- 
sible vibration. 

When  we  relit  the  lamp  and  searched  the  room,  the  doors 
wore  found  still  locked,  with  the  keys  in  them ;  and  there  was 
not  an  article  to  be  found  with  which  such  noises  could,  by  hu- 
man agency,  have  been  made. 

Then,  at  my  su^estion,  we  transferred  the  experiment  to  a 
large  parlor  opposite,  that  had  been  used,  I  believe,  by  Livinc- 
stone  as  a  dining-room.  Again  we  locked  the  doors,  and,  obey- 
ing a  conomunication  from  the  raps,  put  out  the  lights  and 
joined  hands.  And  again,  in  less  than  two  minutes,  the 
disturbance  begart  as  before.  At  times  the  racket  was  so  over- 
powering that  we  could  scarcely  hear  one  another  speak.  The 
sound,  as  of  heavy  metallic  bodies  rolled  over  the  floor  was 
very  distinct.  Also  some  weighty  substance  seemed  to  be 
dragged,  as  by  a  rope,  backward  and  forward,  as  much  as 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  each  way. 

All  this  time  we  kept  a  candle  on  the  table,  with  a  box  of 
matches  beside  it ;  and,  several  times,  when  the  clatter  was  at  its 
height,  we  struck  a  light,  to  see  what  the  effect  would  be.  In 
every  instance  the  sounds  almost  immediately  died  away,  and.  the 
search  we  made  in  the  room  for  some  explanation  of  the  strands 
disturbance  was  quite  unavailing.  The  sudden  transition, 
without  apparent  cause,  from  such  a  babel  of  noises  to  a  dead 
silence,  was  an  experience  such  as  few  have  had,  in  this  world. 
Till  the  experiroient  was  repeated,  again  and  again,  always 
with  the  same  result,  there  was  temptation  to  imagine  that  our 
senses  had  been  playing  us  false. 
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The  impression,  on.  myself  and  the  other  assistants  with  ■whom 
I  conversed  was  such,  as  to  produce  a  feeling  that  it  was  a 
physical  impossibility  such  sounds  could  be  produced,  except 
by  employing  ponderous  bodies.* 

After  a  time  the  centre-table  at  which  we  sat  was  pounded 
on  the  top,  ajid  then  from  beneath,  as  with  the  end  of  a  heavy 
bludgeon;  ajid  that  (to  judge  by  the  sound)  with  such  violence 
that  we  felt  serious  apprehensions  that  it  would  be  broken  to 
pieces. 

Wben  the  noises  ceased  and  we  relit  the  lamps,  I  and  others 
examined  the  table  minutely ;  hut  no  indentations  or  other 
marks  of  injury  were  to  be  found ;  nor  was  there  an  article  to 
be  seen  in  the  room  with  which  any  one  could  have  dealt  such 
blows ;  nor  anything  there  except  the  usual  furniture  of  a  par- 
lor. 

Both  these  rooms  were  in  a  portion  of  the  house  known  to 
have  been  built  and  occupied  by  Peter  Livingstone. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  sounds  could  have  been  heard  a 
hundred  yards  off.  f 

It  is  seldom  that  any  one,  going  in  search  of  phenomena  of 
this  class,  comes  upon  anything  so  remarkable  as  the  foregoing. 
The  conditions  are  rare  ;  a  locality  where,  for  several  genera- 
tions, ultram.undane  interventions  have  spontaneously  ap- 
peared ;  and  the  presence,  in  that  locality,  of  two  among  the 
moat  powerful  mediums  for  physical  manifestations  to  be  found 
in  this,  or  it  may  be  in  any  other  country. 

I  cannot  Kasonably  doubt  that,  before  the  present  decade 
closes,  the  intelligent  portion  of  society  will  be  as  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  spirit-rap  as  enlightened  in- 
quirers already  are  that  the  size  and  form  of  the  brain  have 

*  S*e,  for  similar  pheoomena,  FootfaU.%  p.  331. 

+  See  FooifaJU^  pp.  217,  353,  375,  £or  KmUar  noises.  I  wrote  out  this 
uccount  on  tliQ  mnrniny  after  the  incidents  occurred.  We  sat  till 
midnight. 
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something  to  do  with  intelleot,  and  that  maiflietic  i 
may  produce  hypnotic  effects. 

When  Tve  have  admitted  the  intermundane  character  of 
the&e  wonderful  echoes,  the  first  short  step  in  experimeatai 
Sjjiiitualism  is  taken :  but  ouly  the  fij-st.  The  rap  may  be 
ultramundane;  and  yet  that  single  fact  is  insuiHcient  to  prove 
that  deceased  friends  can  communicate  with  us.  We  must 
seek,  in  the  rap-spelled  communications  themselves,  for  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  intercourse  from  beyond  tfao  bourne  is  nut 
forbidden  to  man. 

If  I  have  devoted  more  space  than  seems  needed  to  the 
proof,  in  a  physical  sense,  of  so  simple  a  phenomenon,  I  beg  to 
remind  the  reader  of  the  persistent  nonsense  that  has  been 
spoken  and  written  about  spirit-rapping,  and  of  the  prejudices 
that  have  grown  up  under  the  ridicule  which  has  thus  attached 
itself  to  the  term. 
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BOVINO   PONDERABLE   BODIES   BY   OCCULT  AGENCY, 

"  When  fchey  came  to  Jordim,  they  cut  down  wood.  But  as  one  waa 
felling  a  beam,  the  axehead  fell  into  the  water  :  and  he  cried,  «nd  said 
[to  Elisha] ,  '  Alas,  master  I '  for  it  was  borrowed.  And  the  man  of  God 
Baid,  'Where  £ell  it?'  And  he  shewed  him  the  place.  And  ho  cut 
down  a  Bticli:,  trad  cast  it  in  thither ;  and  the  iron  did  Ewim." — 2  KraGs 


The  raising  from  the  ground  of  weighty  substances, 
moving  of  these  {rom  place  to  plaoe,  is  one  of  the  moat 
and  most  easily  verified,  of  physical  manifestations.  I  have 
elsewhere  givin  manj  examples  of  it  *  Heie  I  shall  add  but 
two  or  tiiiee  out  of  the  nuraeious  cases  that  have  come  under 
my  eje  dunug  spintual  sessions 

A  most  satiafactoiy  test  of  the  powei,  by  occult  agency,  to 
raise  pondeiable  substances  was  suggested  to  nie  by  that  practi- 
cal tbmkei,  the  late  Robert  ChLtmbeis,  the  well-known  author 
and  publishei,  duimg  his  iisit  to  the  United  Stat-es,  in  the 
autumn  of  ISbO  and  we  cairi'^d  it  out  on  the  thirteentli  of 
Octobei  of  that  year. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  we  had  a  sitting  in  Mr.  "Ouder- 
hill's  dining-room ;  there  being  present  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Under- 
bill, Kate  Fox,  Mr.  Chambers,  and  myself.  In  this  room,  we 
found  an  extension  dinner-table  of  solid  maliogany,  cajiable  of 
seating  fourteen  persons.  This  we  contracted  to  the  form  of  a 
centre- table,  and,  having  procured  a  large  steelyard,  we  found 
that  it  weighed,  in  that  form,  a  hundred  and  twenty-one  poimds. 

We  suspended  this  table  by  the  steelyard,  in  exact  equipoise 

*  FootfaUs,  pp.  110,  113,  113  (note),  253,  35G,  27G,  379  to  282,  and 
many  others. 
10 
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and  about  eight  inches  from  iJio  floor.  Then,  we  sat  down  by  it; 
and  while  oiir  experiment  proceeded,  Mrs.  Underhill  eat  with 
the  points  of  both  feet  touching  one  of  mine;  and  Kate  in  the 
same  relation  to  Mr.  Chambers.  This  ■was  done,  at  their  sug- 
gestion, so  as  to  afford  us  proof  that  they  had  uo  physical 
agency  in  the  matter.  Their  Lands  were  over  the  teble,  near 
the  top,  but  not  touching  it.  There  was  bright  gas-light.  Thus 
we  were  enabled  to  obtain 

A  Cbpciai,  Test, 

The  table  remaining  suspended,  with  the  constant  weight  at 
the  figure  121,  we  asked  that  it  might  be  made  lighter.  In  a 
few  seconds  the  long  arm  ascended.  We  moved  the  weight  to 
the  figure  lOO  ;  it  still  ascended;  then  to  80;  then  to  60. 
Even  at  this  last  figiue  the  smaller  aim  of  the  steelyard  was 
somewhat  depressed,  showing  that  the  table,  for  the  moment, 
weighed  less  than  sixty  pounds  It  had  lost  more  than  half  its 
weight, -aam^Xy,  upward  of  sixty-one  pounds:  in  other  words, 
there  was  a  power  equal  to  sixty-one  pounds  sustaining  it. 
Then  we  asked  that  it  might  be  made  heavier ;  and  it  was  so : 
first  as  the  figures  indicated,  to  130,  and  finally  to  a  hundred 
and  forty  four  pounds 

The  change  of  weight  continued,  m  each  instance,  from  three 
to  eight  seconds,  aane  ascerUined  by  our  watches  :  and  during 
tb.e  whole  time  the  ladieo  maintained  the  same  position  of  feet 
and  hands;  Mr.  Underhill  not  approaching  the  table. 

We  had  given  Mr.  UnderhiU  no  notice  of  our  intention  to 
ask  for  this  experiment.  The  steelyai'd  was  borrowed  for  the 
occasion  from  a  wholesale  grocer,  living  in  the  neighborhood. 

How  much  a  Jewish  axehead  commonly  weighed,  in  the  days 
of  Elisba,  I  know  not ;  it  could  be  but  a  few  pounds.  Our 
miracle  {dunwmis)  exceeded  that  of  tbe  prophet,  as  far  aa 
regards  tie  weight  of  the  body  that  was  made  lighter  ;  but 
the  Hebrew  seer  was  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  object  raised 
than  were  our  mediums. 
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On  the  evening  j«st  preceding  tliat  on  wliich  we  tried  the 
above  experiment  I  had  a  sitting  at  Mr.  Underhill's,  with  very 
satisfactory  i-esnlt. 

A    HEAVy    DlNSER-TABLE    SUSPENDED    IN    THE    AlR,   TIflTHOUl 

Contact. 

Our  session  was  on  the  evening  of  October  12,  1860,  lasting 
from  ha!f-paat  nine  till  p]even  *  It  wa.s  lield  in  the  same  room 
and  at  the  same  table  mentioned  above,  ajid  by  gas-light.  Pres- 
ent Mr.  and  Mrs.  Undprhill,  Kate  Fox,  Mr.  Harrison  Gray 
Dyar,  of  New  York,  and  myself. 

We  had  very  loud  rapping^,  ftom  vai'ions  parts  of  the  room 
and  on  the  chairs. 

Then,  while  our  hands  were  on  the  table,  it  began  to  move, 
sometimes  with  a  rotary  motion,  sometimes  rising  up  on  one 
side,  until  finally  it  rose  from  the  ground  al!  but  one  leg. 

Then  we  sought  to  induce  it  to  rise  entirely  from  the  floor. 
After  {what  seemed)  strenous  efforts,  almost  successful,  to  rise, 
we  aided  it  by  each  putting  a  single  finger  under  it;  and,  with 
this  slight  assistance,  it  rose  into  the  air  and  remained  sus- 
pended during  six  or  seven  seconds. 

After  a  time  we  asked  whether,  if  we  i-emoved  our  fingers 
from  the  table-top,  while  it  was  in  the  air,  it  could  still  remain 
suspended ;  and  the  reply  (by  rapping)  being  in  the  afSrmative, 
after  aiding  it  to  rise  as  before,  we  withdrew  our  fingers  entirely, 
raising  them  above  it.  The  table  then  remained,  nearly  level, 
suspended  without  any  human  support  whatever,  during  the 
space  of  five  or  six  seconds ;  and  then  gradually  settled  down, 
without  jar  or  sudden  di-opping,  to  the  floor. 

Then,  anxious  to  advance  a  step  farther,  we  asked  if  the  table 
could  not  be  raised  from  the  floor  without  any  aid  or  contact 
whatever.  The  reply  being  in  the  affirmative,  we  stood  up  and 
placed  all  our  hands  over  it,  at  the  distanceof  three  or  four  inches 

*  Wefoimd,  by  repeated  trials,  that  our  experimenta  succeeded  bett«( 
when  we  sat  at  a  late  hoor,  after  tlie  servants  bad  gone  to  bed,  when 
the  hoQBe  and  the  streets  were  quiet. 
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from  the  table-top :  when  it  rose  of  itself,  following  our  hands 
as  we  gradually  raised  them,  till  it  hnng  in  the  air  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  gronnd  as  before.  There  it  remained 
six  or  seven  seconds,  preserving  its  horizontal,  and  almost  aa 
steady  aa  when  it  rested  on  the  ground :  then  it  slowly  descended, 
still  preserving  the  horizontal,  until  the  feet  reached  the  c^vrpet. 
As  before,  there  was  no  jar  or  sudden  dropping.* 

Tlie  same  experiment  was  repeated,  next  evening  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Robert  Chambers,  after  we  had  completed  our  tests 
with  the  st«elyard;  aud  with  exactly  the  same  results.  At 
fii-st,  as  before,  we  raised  it  on  our  fingers  ;  theu,  withdrawing 
them,  it  remained  in  the  air  sis  or  seven  seconds.  On  the  sec 
ond  trial  it  rose  entirely  without  contaet,  remauiing  suspended 
for  about  the  same  space. 

It  should  here  be  remarked  that  we  were  in  the  habit,  during 
these  experiments,  of  moving  the  table  to  different  parts  of  the 
room,  and  of  looking  under  it  from  time  to  time. 

Upon  the  whole  I  consider  this  moving  of  physical  objects 
~tes  apports,  as  the  French  spiritualists  term  it — to  be  as  con- 
clusively estabhahed,  in  its  ultramundane  aspect,  as  the  spirit- 
rap.  A  hundred-and-twenty-pound  dinner-table  is  no  trifle  to 
Jift.  The  conditions  exclude  the  possibility  of  concealed 
machinery.  And  by  what  conceivable  bodily  effort,  undetecta- 
ble by  watchful  bystanders,  can  two  or  three  assistants  heave 
from  the  groimd,  maintain  in  the  air,  and  then  drop  slowly  to 
the  floor,  so  ponderous  a  weight,  with  their  hands,  the  while, 
in  full  view,  under  broad  gas-light  ?  No  one,  in  his  senses  and 
believing  in  his  senses,  can  witness  what  I  have  witnessed,  and 
yet  remain  a  sceptic  in  this  matter. 

It  makes  not,  under  the  circumstances,  at  all  gainst  it,  that 
Mrs.  Underhil!  and  her  sister  were,  at  one  period  of  their  lives, 

•  The  accounts  of  this  and  of  the  sifctir^  of  October  13,  were  both 
written  out  the  neit  raomir^.  To  prevent  repetition  I  here  remark 
that  notes  of  all  tlie  eittings  recorded  in  thia  volume  were  takea  either 
at  the  time,  or  next  day  or  {m  a  few  casea)  a  day  or  two  later. 
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in  the  habit  of  sitting  as  profeasiotial  mediums.  But  even  if  it 
did,  stiJi,  in  tlio  seclusion  of  a  private  fiimily  and  in  the  a,b. 
sence  of  every  one  who  had  ever,  till  a  few  months  before,  been 
suspected  of  possessing  spiritual  powers — -I  have  witnessed  oc- 
currences even  more  raai-vellous  than  those  above  related. 
Thus  it  happened ; 

A  Table,  flung  into  the  Ais,  eotates. 

In  the  spring  of  1870  I  was  visiting  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr. 

B ,  whose  charming  residence  on  Staten  Island  commands 

a  magnificent  Mew  over  the  Biy  of  New  York,  with  the  dis- 
tent city  on  one  hind  and  the  Narrows,  opening  into  the  ocean, 
on  the  other 

The  family  hid  no  knowledge  of  Spiritualism  and  scant  faith 
in  any  of  ita  phonomena,  until  a  month  or  two  before  my  visit, 
when  one  of  th"  sons,  a  young  man  whom  I  shall  call  Charles, 
suddenly  f)und  himsplf,  aa  much  to  his  suiprise  as  to  that  ot 
his  relatives,  gifted  h  ith  rai  e  spiritual  powora. 

Passing  by,  for  the  present,  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  L 
here  reproduce,  from  minutes  taken  next  day  and  submitted  for 
correction  to  the  assistants,  part  of  a  record  of  what  I  witnessed 
at  two  sessions,  both  held  on  the  second  of  April,  1870. 

The  first  was  in  the  afternoon.  We  had  been  sitting  pre- 
viously in  a  back  parlor;  but,  on  my  proposal,  we  adjourned  to 
the  drawing-room,  on  the  front  of  the  house,  where,  until  then, 
we  had  not  sat.  There  were  present,  besides  Charles  and  my- 
self, two  other  relatives  of  the  family,  Mr,  N and  Mr, 

L .     The  room  was  darkened  with  heavy  curtains  which 

we  drew  close ;  but  sufficient  light  came  through  to  enable  u3 
to  see  the  outlines  of  objects. 

We  sat  at  a  heavy  deal-table,  made,  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose, very  thick  and  strong ;  the  legs  more  than  two  inchea 
square ;  size  two  feet  seven  inches  by  one  foot  eight  inches,  and 
weighing  twenty -five  pounds. 

At  fii'st  there  was  a  ti'embling  motion,  then  a  tilting  from 
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side  to  side,  gradually  becoming  more  powerful,  and  at  last  so 
violent  that  it  was  enatclieii  from  our  hands.  Then,  at  our  re- 
quest, the  taljlo  was  made  so  heavy  that  I  found  it  scarcely  pos- 
sible, with  all  my  sti-ength,  to  move  it  even  half  an  inch  from 
the  floor ;  the  apparent  weight  some  two  hundred  pounds, 
Tlien,  again  at  our  request,  it  was  made  so  light  that  we  could 
lift  one  end  of  it  with  a  single  finger ;  its  weight  seeming  ten 
or  twelve  pounds  only.  Then  it  was  laid  down  on  its  side ; 
and,  no  one  touching  it,  I  was  unable  to  raise  it.  Then  it  was 
tilted  on  two  legs  and  all  my  strength  was  insufficient  to  press 
it  down. 

Finally,  after  being  jerked  with  such  sudden  violence  that  we 
al!  drew  back,  fearing  injury,  and  merely  reached  our  fingers 
on  the  edge  of  its  top,  it  was  proj  ected  into  the  air  so  high  that 
when  we  rose  from  our  chairs  we  could  barely  pla«e  our  fingers 
on  it ;  and  there  it  swung  about,  during  six  or  seven  seconds. 
Besides  toudiing  it,  we  could  see  its  motion  by  the  dim  light. 

We  sat  again  in  the  evening  at  ten  o'clock,  in  the  same  room, 
darkened ;  only  three  at  the  table,  N ,  Charles,  and  myself. 

Then — probably  intensified  by  the  darkness— commenced  a 
demonstration  exhibiting  more  physical  force  than  I  had  ever 
before  witnessed.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  strongest  man  liv. 
ing  could,  without  a  handle  fixed  to  pull  by,  have  jerked  the 
table  with  anything  like  the  violence  with  which  it  was  now, 
as  it  seemed,  dHv&n  from  side  to  side.  We  all  felt  it  to  bo  a 
power,  a  single  stroke  from  which  would  have  killed  any  one 
of  us  on  the  spot.  Then  the  table  was,  as  it  were,  flung  up- 
ward into  the  air,  again  so  high  that,  when  we  stood  up,  we 
could  just  touch  it,  and  shaken  backward  and  forward  for  some 
time  ere  it  was  set  down.  Again  it  was  raised,  even  more  vio- 
lently than  before  and  swung  backward  and  forward,  as  fer  as 
by  the  touch  we  could  judge,  in  an  arc  of  seven  or  eight  feet, 
some  five  or  six  times.  A  third  time  it  was  hurled  into  the 
air,  sometimes  out  of  our  reach,  but  we  felt  it  twm  over  and 
over,  like  a  revolving  wheel,  eiglit  or  ten  times.  As  nearly  as  wo 
could  judge  without  reference  to  our  watclies,  it  was  some 
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twelve  or  four  teen  seconds  in  the  air,  before  it  descended.  5om& 
times  we  were  able  to  touch  it,  sometimea  not. 

Then  I  asked  whether,  some  time  hereafter,  we  might  r  ot  be 
able  to  obtain  objective  apparitions.  The  answer  was  given  by 
raising  the  table  three  times  from  the  floor,  each  time  slaraming 
it  down,  with  such  force  that  the  noise  was  distinctly  heard  in 
the  story  fiiove ;  and,  when  a  candle  was  lighted,  we  found  the 
top  (of  inch  board),  split  entirely  across  and  wrenched  from  tJie 
legs ;  the  long  nails  with  which  it  had  been  secured  to  prevent 
such  accident  being  drawn  out. 

While  these  manifestations  were  in  progress,  it  occurred  to 
me,  as  very  strong  evidence  of  the  humane  care  of  the  operating 
spirits,  that  when  such  tremendous  power  was  exerted  close  to 
us,  no  serious  accident  happened  ;  and  that  I  had  never  heard 
of  any  such,  on  similar  occasion.  Once  N — ~'b  wrist  was 
sprained,  and  twice  hia  knees  and  also  Charles'  were  struck  ; 
but  though  this  pained  them  a  good  deal  at  the  moment,  the 
pain  ceased  in  a  few  minutes — through  spiritual  influence,  as 
they  supposed,  I  certainly  would  not  trust  myself  within  reach 
of  any  similar  demonstrations,  if  produced  by  humaa  hands. 

I  expressed  my  thankfulness  and  gratification  at  having  been 
allowed  to  witness  such  manifestations.  The  answer,  by  im- 
pression through  Charles'  hand,  was:  "Don't  you  know  that 
we  are  as  much  gratified  to  give  them  as  you  to  receive 
them  ?  " 

Then  they  informed  us  that "  their  powers  were  a  litUe  shat- 
tered for  to-night ;"  and,  at  midnight,  we  adjourned. 

I  beg  that  my  readers  will  here  note  the  attendant  circum- 
stances. The  locality,  selectad  hy  myself,  the  drawing-room  in 
a  gentleman's  house ;  no  professional  medium  present ;  the  as- 
sistants, the  son  of  the  gentleman  in  whose  house  we  were  sit- 
ting and  two  other  gentlemen,  his  near  relations ;  the  motion 
out  of  our  teach,  so  that  it  was  a  sheer  impossibility  that  those 
present  could  have  produced  it.  The  shattered  table  remained, 
a  tLiingi'ulo  proof  of  the  strong  force  employed. 
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How  thoroughly  out  of  place  here  the  suspicion  of  deception 
or  imposture  !  How  utterly  uutenable  the  hypothesis  of  illu- 
sion or  hallucinatioQ  !  Thomas,  touching,  would  have  he- 
lieved.  It  would  need  a  disciple  of  Berkeley  to  witness  thesa 
phenomena,  and  still  remain  a  sceptic  iu  the  reality  of  such 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

Direct  Spirit- writing. 

"In  the  same  hour  came  forth  fingera  of  a  man's  hand,  and  wrota 
over  against  the  candleatick  upon  the  plaster  of  the  wall  of  the 
king's  palace :  and  the  king  saw  the  part  of  the  hand  that  wrote. "^ 
Babiel  v.  5. 

A  TRAVELLER,  bound  on  some  mission  of  passing  importance, 
may  now  and  then,  amid  the  prosaic  details  he  encounters  from 
stage  to  stage  in  his  journey,  lose  sight  of  the  great  object  to 
which  it  leads :  yet,  in  proportion  as  he  neaxs  the  goal,  his 
thoughts  concentre,  more  and  more,  on  the  ultimate  issue. 
So,  in  the  journey  through  these  pages,  may  it  happen  to  the 
reader.  He  is  travelling  in  search  of  proofs,  cognizable  by 
human  senses,  of  another  life.  As  ho  proceeds,  the  phenomena, 
homely  at  first,  gain  in  living  interest ;  for  they  go  to  estab- 
lish, over  more  and  more  conclusively,  the  existence  of  an 
agency  not  occult,  not  ultramundane  only,  but  intelligent,  but 
spiritual ;  tho  agency  of  beings  like  ourselves,  though  they  be 
no  longer  denizens  of  earth. 

There  was  published,  in  Paris  in  the  year  1S57,  by  a  young 
Russian  nobleman,  a  book*  which  did  not  attract  the  atten- 
tion it  deserved.  Its  author,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  in  Paris,  a  year  after  his  book  appeared, 
had  devoted  his  life,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  study  of  what 
he  deemed  the  Supernatural  and  of  tho  relations  between  tho 

■'  La  Malite  den  B^pnU  et  le  Plienoiniite  meriieSleux  de  leur  Ecriturt 
dtTccte  demoatrses,  par  le  Baron  DE  Guldekstubbe,  Paris,  1857. 

"Box  particulars  regarding  the  Guldenatubbd   family  and  their  resi- 
dence, Bee  Footfails,  pp.  3S3  and  300  (note). 
16* 
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visible  world  and  that  which  we  have  yet  to  soo  ;  the  object 
of  his  .studies  being  to  obtain  positive  demonstration  of  the 
soul's  immortal  existence.  His  woi'k  is  that  of  a  classical 
scholar,  and  coatains  curious  and  interesting  researches  touch- 
ing the  Spiritualism  of  antiquity.  It  exhibits  much  sagacity, 
with  the  drawback  tliat  the  Barou  believes  not  only  in  influ- 
ences from  the  next  world  but  also  in  direct,  miraculous  inter- 
vention of  God ;  as  the  arresting,  by  Him,  of  the  earth  and  the 
moon  in  their  orbits  for  the  space  of  a  (lay.*  The  book  is 
chiefly  occupied,  as  its  title  implies,  with  proofs  of  direct 
writing  by  spirits. 

In  the  ten  months  from  August,  1856,  when  M.  de  Gulden- 
stubbS  first  observed  this  phenomenon,  to  June,  1857,  he  ob- 
tained more  thau  jive  hundred  specimens  ;  out  of  which  he 
gives  ua  lithographs  of  sixty-seven.  These  experiences  were  ■ 
witnessed  by  more  than  fifty  persons  ;  of  whom  he  names  thir- 
teen.f  These  witnesses  furnished  the  paper  that  was  used  in 
the  experimeuta. 

These  experiments  were  chiefly  made,  and  were  most  auccesa- 
ful,  in  old  cathedrals  or  in  other  ancient  places  of  worship,  oc 
in  historic  residences.  But  before  I  reached  Paris,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1858,  there  had  been  an  order  issued,  either  by  the 
government  or  the  clergy,  prohibiting  such  experiments  in 
churches  and  other  public  buildings.  It  was  vigorously  en- 
forced, as  we  found  when  Baron  de  Guldenstubb^,  his  sister 
and  myself  visited  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  September,  and  placed  a  paper  in  one  of  the  side  chapels. 
I  had  determined,  however,  to  persevere  in  my  endeavor  to 

•  Work  cited,  p.  44.    Josliua  x,  IS-Ii 

t  Namely ;  Prince  LSonide  Galitjiin,  of  Moscow ;  Prince  S.  Met- 
Boheraky ;  General  the  Baron  de  Brewern ;  Baron  da  Voigts-Ehetz ; 
Baron  Borya  d'UexkuU  ;  Count  de  Szapaij  ;  Count  d'OurchOB;  Col- 
onel Toatcheff ;  Colonel  de  Kollmana ;  Doctor  Geoi^i,  now  of  Lon- 
don ;  Doctor  Bowron,  of  Paris  ;  M.  Kiorboe,  a,  distinguished  artist,  and 
M.  RaveniS,  proprietor  of  a  gallery  of  paintings  at  Berlin. — Int/roduo 
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Yerify  this  impoi-tant  phenomenon  then  and  there  ;  but  ■was 
prevented  from  doing  so  bj  a  telegram  from  England,  inform- 
ing me  of  the  ditngerous  illness  of  my  father,  Eohei-t  Owen, 
with  whom  I  remained  till  Lis  death,  six  weeks  afterward.* 

Bttron  de  Guldenstubbs  impressed  me  very  fe,vorab!y  aa  a 
man  of  great  earnestness  and  perfect  good  faith ;  one  who  pur- 
sued his  researches  in  a  most  reverent  spirit.  Enthusiastic  he 
certainly  was ;  and,  for  that  reason,  a  less  dispassionate  ob- 
server ;  yot  tho  multitude  of  hia  experiences,  obtained  under 
every  variety  of  circumstance,  and  tho  number  of  respectable 
witnesses  who  permit  their  names  to  appear  in  attestation  of 
the  results,  leave  little  room  to  doubt  their  genuine  charac- 

I  reproduce  three  out  of  the  many  specimens  this  autlior  has 

The  first,  in  French,  was  obtained  August  16,  1856,  in  the 
presence  of  Count  d'Ourches,  imder  these  circumstances  :  The 
Count,  a  believer  in  spiritual  phenomena  but  leaning  a  little 
toward  demonology,  prepared  two  papers  ;  the  one  was  blank, 
on  the  other  he  had  written  the  ■well-known  text,  "  Hereby 
know  ye  the  sjiirit  of  God :  Eyery  spirit  that  confesaeth  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  fiesh  is  of  God."  f  These  he  placed 
side  by  side,  on  a  table,  within  view.  After  ten  minutes  he 
found  written  on  the  blank  leaf:  "I  confess  J'esiui  in.  the 
flesh,^' — A.  V.  G.  The  signature  ■was  known  to  the  Baron  aa 
the  initials  of  a  deceased  friend.  J  Here  is  a  fac-simile  of  the 
Writing : 

*  I  find  the  followii^  entry  m  my  journal,  written  jfist  after  Ma 
death. :  ' '  During  the  la£t  Beven  or  eight  years  of  my  father's  life  he 
was  an  unwavering  believer  in  Spiritualism ;  though  I  douht  whether 
the  same  amount  of  evidence  which  convinced  liim  -would  have  satisfied 
me.  To  the  lost  he  spoke  of  a,  future  life  with  the  same  undoubting 
certainty  aa  of  any  earthly  event,  which  he  expected  soon  to  occur.  Ilia 
death  was  the  most  peaceful  I  ever  witnessed. 

I  Beaiite  des  EspnU,  p.  69. 
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The  second,  in  English,  was  wiiWen,  also  in  the  presence  of 
the  Count  d'Ourches,  September  9,  1856,  near  the  column  of 
Francis  II.  Under  two  crosses,  as  the  fac-simile  here  given 
shows,  is  written:  "lam  the  life;^'  and  the  initials,  in  mono- 
gram, are  those  of  the  unfortunate  Marj'  Queen  of  Scots.  * 


do^ 


iiU  ^'^f- 


A  reminder  may  here  be  acceptable  to  the  reader  :  "  In  the 
north  transept  of  the  church  of  St.  Denis,  on  one  side  of  the 
door,  is  a  composite  column  of  white  marble,  erected  by  Mary 
Stuart  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  Francis  II,,  who  died  in 
1561."  t 

•  Cotmt  d'Ourches  personally  oonfirmed  to  me  tlie  anthenticity  of 
these  two  examples  of  spirit- writing,  when  I  called  on  him  October  1 , 
1858.     See  Footfalh,  p.  113  (note). 

f  Parii  and  iU  S!nmrima,  London,  1859 ;  p.  3S3. 
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The  last  of  the  examples  selected,  is  also  of  historic  interest 
It  is  the  conventual  signature  of  the  frail  and  repentant  Du- 
chesse  de  la  ValliSre  {Sieur  J^ouise  de  la  Misiricorde),  obtained 
by  M.  de  GuldenstubbS,  December  29,  1856,  in  the  church  of 
Val-de-Grace :  Colonel  de  Kollmann  being  the  witness  p 


^ 


If  the  i-eader  ask  ■why  especially  in  the  chapel  of  Val-de- 
Grace,  and  why  not  the  family  name,  the  following  may  be 
worth  recalling  : 

"  A  small  confessional,  with  a  strong  iron  railing,  opena  into 
tlje  church  of  Val-de  Grace,  from  one  of  the  passages  behind. 
This  was  the  confessional  used  by  Mademoiselle  de  la  VaUifere, 
previous  to  her  taking  the  vows ;  and  from  the  windows  of 
the  above-named  passage  is  seen  the  building  she  occupied  at 
that  period."  * 

"  The  Carmelite  convent  in  which  the  celebrated  Mademoi 

•  ParU  and  it*  EnviToitd,  p,  174. 
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selle  de  la  Valli^re  took  the  veil  ia  1675,  as  '  Sreur  Louise  de 
la  Misericorde,'  is  in  the  Rue  d'Enfer,  behind  St.  Jacques  du 
Haiit  Pas."  * 

How  strangely  suggestive  ail  this  !  We  search  pyramid  and 
cathedral  and  vaulted  catacomb  in  quest  of  hieroglyphics  and 
sepulchral  sculpture  and  lapidary  epitaphs;  little  thinking 
what  rehea  of  *he  departed,  far  more  precious  thau  all  inani- 
mate memorials,  might  there  be  obtained,  attesting  the  con- 
tinued .existence  and  memory  of  those,  more  alive  than  we, 
whom  we  are  wont  to  think  of  only  as  dead  celebrities  of  thf 
Past. 

Though  I  was  prevented,  by  business,  from  revisiting  Paris 
after  my  fether's  death  and  there  verifying  M.  de  Gulden- 
6tubb6's  observations,  I  have  since  been  fortunate  enough  to 
procure,  in  the  United  States,  personal  evidence,  in  corrobora- 
tion. And,  in  some  cases,  this  evidence  was  obtained  under 
conditions  so  strict  that  I  think  any  candid  and  intelligent 
person,  witnessing  what  I  have  witnessed,  must  cease  to  doubt 
tliat  which  millions  will  deem  incredible;  namely,  that,  hero 
upon  earth,  we  may  receive  communications  dictated  by  other 
iutelHgence,  written  by  other  hand,  than  the  hand  and  the 
intelligence  of  any  among  earth's  inhabitants.  It  avails  noth- 
ing  to  allege  that  this  is  impossible,  if  it  sli.ill  appear  that  it  is 

I  obtained  examples  of  spiiit- writing,  during  a  sitting  with 
Kate  Fox,  as  early  as  February  27,  1860,  and  on  one  or  two 
subsexiuent  occasions.  But  it  was  during  sittings  in  darkened 
rooms ;  and,  on  carefully  looking  over  the  minutes  of  these  ex- 
periments, I  perceive  that,  until  the  autumn  of  the  next  year, 
I  had  not  taken  all  the  precautions  which  might,  in  the  dark 
be  taken;  nor  ever  seen  any  hand  while  it  was  writing, 
'riierefore,  and  because  space  ia  precious,  I  pass  over  thesa 

*  Same  work,  p.  191, 
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earlier  examples  and  shall  here  record  the  results  of  two  sittings 
only,  both  of  remarkable  character.  One  carefully  authenti- 
cated case  is  better  than  twenty,  loosely  attested, 

Duruig  the  first  of  those  sittings,  held  August  8,  1861,  in 
Mrs.  Fox's  house,  in  West  Forty-sixth  street.  New  York,  I  had 
an  experience,  such,  probably,  as  few  persons  have  ever  en- 
joyed. 

Sebish  a  Luminous  Hamd  wbitk. 

I  sought  an  evening  session  with  Kate  Fox,  hoping  to  ob- 
tain nn  apparition,  which  had  been  promised  me  by  rappinga— 
but  without  setting  the  time — a  few  evenings  before.  Kate 
proposed  that  we  should  sit  in  the  lower  pai'lor ;  but,  as  I  knew 
there  was  a  front  parlor  on  the  second  floor  and  wished  to 
avoid  interruption,  I  proposed  that  we  should  hold  our  sitting 
there,  to  which  she  readily  assented. 

It  was  a  small  room,  very  simply  furnished  with  sofa,  chairs, 
a«d  a  table,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  by  three.  There  wei-e  no 
closets  EOr  presses  in  this  room,  and  but  two  doors ;  one  on  the 
npper  passage,  the  other  communicating  with  an.  adjoining 
apartment.  The  table  stood  in  the  corner ;  we  moved  it  to  the 
centre  of  the  room. 

I  locked  both  the  doors,  and  took  the  additional  precau- 
tion of  sealing  them.  This  I  did  with  short  strips  of  paper 
connecting  the  door  with  the  door-sill,  attaching  the  upper  part 
of  each  strip  with  wax  to  the  door,  and  the  lower  part  to  the 
sill ;  and  impi^ssing  both  seals  with  my  engraved  signet-ring. 
I  told  Kate  (and  I  know  she  believed  me)  that  I  did  so  for  the 
sake  of  those  wlio  might  hei-eafter  read  the  record  of  this  sit- 
ting, not  to  quiet  any  susjncions  of  my  own. 

As  wo  were  sitting  down,  she  said  laughingly ;  "  You  ought 
to  look  under  the  sofa,  Mr.  Owen,"  I  thanked  her  for  the  re- 
minder, rolled  the  sofa  out  from  the  wall,  turaed  it  over  and 
examined  it  thoroughly,  before  replacing  it.  Then  I  minutelj" 
inspected  every  part  of  the  room. 

On  the  table  was  an  ink-stand  and  a  Bt«el-pen  with  wooden 
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holder  ;  nothing  else.  In  case  of  a  dark  sitting,  I  had  brought 
with  me  a  small  package  consisting  of  eight  or  ten  slipa  ol 
writing  paper,  cut  from  foolscap  sheets  and  about  four  inches 
la  depth  :  to  be  used,  successively,  in  case  I  took  notes  in  the 
dark.  They  were  blank,  except  that  I  had  put,  on  one  cornei 
of  each,  a  private  mark. 

This  package,  with  a  pencil,  I  laid  on  the  table  on  my  left 
hand,  withia  i-each  ;  Kato  sitting  beside  me,  on  my  right :  and 
then  we  awaited  instructions. 

These  soon  came,  by  mps  ;  spelling  out  "  Darken."  We 
jT  excluded  light  thi-ough  two  front  windows  on  the 
[t  by  outside  shutters  and  window-blinds  :  after  which  we 
extinguished  the  gaa  and  resumed  our  seats. 

Then  came  the  additional  instructions.  "  Rest  your  hands 
on  the  table.  Join  hands."  I  caused  Kate  to  rest  her  hands 
on  the  table,  cla.'iped ;  and  I  placed  my  right  hand  on  both  hers, 
reserving  my  left  hand  free. 

Tlien  was  spelled  :  "  Put  your  hand  under  tahle,"  I  placed 
my  left  hand  under  the  table,  on  my  knee. 

Then,  by  the  raps :  "  Cover  left  hand  and  hold  writing-paper 
and  pencil  in  it."  I  had  to  remove  my  right  hand  from  Kate's 
for  a  few  moments,  so  as  to  cover  my  left  hand  with  a  liandker- 
chief  and  place  the  package  of  paper-slips  and  the  jiencil  in  it. 
But  I  had  hardly  done  this,  when  it  spelled :  "  Join  hands." 
I  i-eplaced  my  right  hajid  on  both  of  Kate's. 

Then  I  felt  the  paper  drawn  from  my  hand,  but  the  pencil 
■was  left.  About  a  minute  afterward  the  pencil  was  taken  and 
my  hand  was  tapped  with  it,  quite  distinctly,  three  times ;  after 
which  it  was  carried  off.  There  was  no  sound  of  its  falling, 
but,  after  an  interval,  there  was  a  distinct  rustling  of  paper  on 
the  floor.  Tliis  alternated  with  the  sound  of  a  pen  scratching 
on  paper  ;  and  contiuaed,  at  intervals,  for  a  considerable  space, 
during  all  which  I  kept  my  hand  on  both  of  Kate's. 

After  a  time,  attracted  by  a  rustling  on  her  right,  Kate 
looked  on  the  floor  and,  with  an  expression  of  surprise,  called 
my  attention  to  what  she  saw.     Rising  and  leaning  over  the 
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table,  biit  without  releasing  Kate's  hands,  I  could,  distinctly 
perceive,  on  the  carpet  close  by  Kate  on  the  ligbt,  a  luminous 
appearance,  of  rectangular  form,  very  clearly  defined,  and,  as 
nearly  as  I  could  judge,  the  size  and  shape  of  one  of  the  slips 
of  writing-paper  that  had  been  taken  from  my  hand. 

Then,  by  the  raps:  "  Do  not  look  at  present."  Whereupon 
I  reseated  myself. 

Kate  then  asked :  "  Caanot  the  spirit  raise  that  illuminated 
paper  and  put  it  on  the  table  before  us  ?  " 

Keply,  by  the  raps  :   "  First  let  me  show  you  the  pencil." 

After  a  little,  Kate  informed  me  that  she  again  saw  the  lu- 
minous appearance,  even  more  brightly  than  at  first.  Then, 
leaning  over  as  before  and  watching  it  for  some  time,  I  dis- 
tinctly saw,  above  what  seemed  to  bo  the  illuminated  slip  of 
paper,  the  outline,  in  shadow,  of  a  smaJi  hand  holding  a  pencil 
and  moving  slowing  over  the  paper.  I  could  not,  however, 
distinguish  the  writing. 

Kate  exclaimed,  in  tones  of  delight :  "  Do  you  see  the  hand  ? 
— and  the  pencil,  too? — do  you  see  it  write?"  So  that  she 
evidently  saw  it,  just  as  I  did. 

All  this  time  both  Kate's  hands  were  on  the  table ;  for  I 
bethought  me  of  this,  even  at  that  moment. 

Then  was  spelled :  "  Don't  look  1  "  and  I  withdrew  a  second 

Shortly  after,  by  the  raps :  "  Put  hand  under  table."  I 
placed  my  left  hand  on  my  knee.  Thereupon  a  slip  of  paper 
was  gently  placed  in  my  hand,  and  the  tips  of  my  fingers  were 
distinctly  touched,  as  by  human  fingers.  I  brought  up  the  paper, 
laid  it  on  tho  table  before  me,  and  replaced  my  hand.  Very 
soon  something  was  put  into  it,  which,  by  the  touch,  I  knew 
to  be  a  wooden  pen-holder ;  and  that  also  I  laid  on  the  table. 

Some  time  after  this,  as  we  could  distinguish  nothing  but 
the  rustling  of  paper,  Kate  again  asked  if  an  illuminated  sheet 
could  not  be  laid  on  the  table.  In  a  short  time  what  seemed 
such  was  rai'ied  a  little  above  the  height  of  the  table ;  then  it 
gradually  sank  rlown  again,  out  of  eight. 
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After  a  coasiderable  interval  my  left  hand  was  again  touoted 
by  a.  piece  of  paper ;  but  it  dropped  before  I  could  lay  hold  of  it. 

Another  interval,  and  we  Lad,  by  the  raps :  "  Light  the 
gas."  Only  then  I  released  Kate's  hands.  We  lit  the  gas, 
and  I  immediately  examined  the  doors  of  the  room.  The  seals 
were  intact  and  the  strips,  connecting  them  with  the  door-sills, 
unbroken,  I  looked  round.  Everything  remained  just  as 
■when  we  sat  down,  except  that  several  slips  of  paper  lay  scat- 
tered on  the  floor,  with  my  pencil  among  them  ;  while,  on  the 
table,  there  lay  the  single  slip  and  the  pen-holder  which  had 
been  handed  to  me. 

My  first  thought  was  that  I  was  now  qualified  to  swear  in  a 
court  of  justice,  had  that  been  necessary,  that,  during  this  sit- 
ting, Kate  and  I  had  been  the  sole  occupants  of  the  room. 

Then  I  examined  the  papers.  One,  that  on  the  table,  waa 
written  in  ink ;  three  others,  on  the  floor,  in  pencil ;  two  or 
three  short  lines  on  each.     The  first  had  these  words: 

"  The  night  is  not  favorable  for  appealing,  I  will  soon  over- 
come difficulties.     You  shall  see  me,  believe  me." 

This,  though  legible,  was  evidently  written  by  a  very  bad  pen, 
which  sputtered,  as  we  sometimes  say.  Witness  these  two  words : 


f-^-^ 


'^'f-p- 


Here  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  writing  on  one  of  the  otiier  slips ; 
originally  in  pencil,  but  the  pencilling  carefully  inked  over  by 
me,  to  preserve  it : 
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On  one  of  tbe  other  slips  an  allusion,  was  made  to  the  atato 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  being  unfavorable  to  an  appearance  in 
bodily  form.  It  was,  in  eifect,  a  murky  evening,  with  drizzling 
rain.  Such  -weather,  as  I  had  repeatedly  verified,  is  unfavora- 
ble for  spiritual  experiments. 

On  a,  fourth  slip  tliere  was  expressed,  in  strong  terms,  the 
earnest  anxiety  of  tlio  writer  to  gratify  my  desire  for  an  ap- 
pearance, BO  that  I  could  recognize  her  features.  * 

My  feelings,  when  I  Lad  carefully  examined  these  results,  are 
such  as  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  human  being, 

I  took  up  the  slip  that  was  written  in  ink.  Some  one^an 
intelligent  agent,  a  denizen  of  this  world  or  of  another— had 
taken  up  the  penholder  that  lay  on  the  table  before  me,  had 
dipped  the  pen  in  ink,  and  had  written  these  lines.  The  same 
pen-holder  had  been  handed  to  me  under  the  table  by  some  in- 
visible agency.  And  all  this  had  happened  during  tlie  tirae  when 
the  only  two  hands  in  the  room  except  my  own  were  under  my 
grasp.     Then,  too,  I  had  heard  the  writing. 

I  took  up  the  steel-pen  and  tried  to  write  out  a  few  notes  ot 
our  session.  It  was  nearly  worn  out.  It  sputtered  in  my 
hands,  as  it  had  done  in  those  of  the  mysterious  writer.  After 
managing  to  write  a  few  lines,  I  relinquished  the  wretched  pen, 
as  she  had  done,  for  my  pencil. 

It  was  a  gold  one.  I  remarked  to  Kate  ivhat  a  heavy 
pencil  and  what  a  miserable  pen  they  had  been  obliged  to  em- 
ploy :  thus  writing  under  great  disadvantage. 

Were  these  spiritual  autographs?  What  else?  Hadlnotseen 
one  of  them  written  ?  Had  I  not  seen  one  of  these  slips,  illu- 
minated, rise  higher  tlian  the  table  and  then  sink  back  again? 
Had  I  not  felt  Kate's  two  hands  under  mine  at  the  Tery  time 
when  that  hand  wrote  and  that  paper  rose  and  fell  ?   Did  Kate 

•  Of  the  writer  whose  name  was  appended  to  eaoli  of  these  comma- 
Eicationa  I  shall  speak  at  large,  in  the  diapter  entitled :  A  beautifu, 
Spir^  manifesting  Iieradf;  Book  iv.,  chap.  3. 
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write  eight  or  ten  lines  with  both  her  hands  clasped  ?  Did  1 
■write  them  with  my  left  hand,  ■without  knowing  it  ?  Or  had 
Kate  brought  the  slips,  ready  written  ?  I  picked  them  up  and 
examined  them  critically,  one  by  one.  My  private  mark,  on 
one  corner  of  each — -namely,  letters  of  the  German  alphabet, 
written  in  German  character — still  there  ! 

What  way  out  ? 

Are  the  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing  and  touch,  in  sane, 
healthy  persona,  unworthy  to  be  trusted  ?  Then  of  what  value 
the  evidence  taken  in  a  criminal  court,  or  the  experiments 
made  in  a  cheiuiat'a  laboratory  ? 

For  me,  common  sense  bars  that  way  out.  I  believe  in  a 
phase  of  life,  succeedii^  the  death  change.  I  see  nothing  un- 
likely— not  to  say  incredible — in  the  theory  that  God  may 
vouchsafe  to  man  sensible  proof  of  his  immortality.  And  thua 
I  accept  the  evidence  of  my  senses  when  they  inform  me  that 
hntnaji  beings  who  have  passed  to  another  pliase  of  esistence, 
are  sometimes  permitted  to  communicate,  from  beyond  the 
earthly  bourn,  with  those  they  have  left  behind. 

For  others,  to  whom  spiritual  intercourse  seems  an  absurdity 
— for  those,  more  especially,  to  whom  the  hypothesis  of  another 
life  wears  tlie  aspect  of  a  baseless  dream — let  them  select  their 
own  path  out  of  the  difficulty,  I  think  that,  on  any  path  they 
may  take,  they  ■will  Lave  to  accept  theories  infinitely  less  tena- 
ble than  those  they  decide  to  reject. 

I  remark,  in  regard  to  the  foregoing  experiment,  that  the 
room  in  which  it  was  made  had  been  selected  by  me,  after  an- 
other bad  been  proposed ;  also  that  I  expected  one  sort  of 
manifestation  and  obt-.'ined  something  quite  different.  The 
chief  objection,  by  sceptics,  will  be  that  the  ])henomena  oc- 
curred in  a  darkened  room.  But,  iu.  a  preceding  example,*  it 
has  been  sho^wn  that  ■when  a  light  was  sprung  upon  spiritual 
phenomena  of  the  most  startling  character,  the  only  effect  was 

•  See  chapter  1  of  Book  iii.,  preceding  page. 
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to  arrest  them,  without  disclosing  any  earthly  cause  for  theic 
occurrence. 

Yet  I  need  not  rest  the  case  here.  It  is  but  rarely,  and 
imder  very  favorable  circumstances,  that  direct  writing  can  be 
ha.d  in  the  light.  Yet  it  can  sometimes  be  obtained.  Witnes; 
the  following ; 

Direct  Sfikit-wbiting  by  Gas-lioht. 

At  Mr.  Underhill's  on  the  evening  of  September  3,  1861, 
in  the  back  room,  second  story.  Present,  Dr.  A.  D.  Wilson,* 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Underbill  and  myself.  Precautions  in  regai-d  to 
locking  doors  and  the  like,  as  usual.  The  room  was  brightly 
lighted  during  the  entire  sitting.  We  sat  at  a  rectangular  table, 
thirty-three  inches  by  flfty-three,  which  Lad  no  drawers,  and 
from  which  we  had  removed  the  table-cover.  Tlie  gas  lit  the 
space  under  the  table,  so  that  we  could  inspect  it  at  any  time. 
I  sat  on  one  side  of  this  table,  Mrs.  TJnderhill  opposite ;  Mr, 
Undetlull  it  one  end  on  my  right,  and  Dr,  Wilson  at  the 
other,  on  mj  left 

A  few  minutes  after  sitting  down  we  heard,  very  distinctly, 
the  jingling  (fan  ii  on  chain,  then  a  sudden  stroke,  as  if  by  the 
point  of  I  blunt  dagger,  against  the  under  side  of  the  table- 
top,  so  sti-ongly  dealt  as  to  shake  the  whole  table ;  then  a 
metallic  sound,  as  if  two  st«el  rods  clashed  against  each  other; 
then  a  jingling,  as  of  steel  rings. 

During  all  this  time,  as  I  particularly  remarked,  the  hands 
of  all  the  assistants  were  on  the  table;  and  below  the  table 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  for  1  looked  more  than  once. 

Then,  after  witnessing  several  other  phenomena,  we  asked 
if  we  could  have  direct  writing  in  the  light;  to  which  the  reply, 
by  raps,  was  in  the  afErmalive.     Then  came  a  call  for  paper 

"  lie  then  lived  in  East  Eleventh  street,  near  Broadway. 

He  waa  one  of  the  most  careful  and  dispaasionato  observcira  I  hava 
met  with,  and  he  expressed,  ia  the  stroigest  terms,  his  conviction  of 
the  conclusive  character  of  this  experimeat. 
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auii  pen  il  I  mjself  selpcted  a  sh^^t  fiom  the  mi  I  lie  of  a 
quire  of  foolscap  ind  examined  it  carefully  «t  der  the  gas 
biiiner  it  was  entirely  blank  I  held  it  and  a  ]  ot  cal  on  m^ 
Lnee,  looking  undei  the  table  aa  I  did  so  Scaicely  had  I 
looLui  up  a,;am,  to  be  assured  th^t  ill  the  hands  of  the  isBifit 
ants  still  remained  on  the  table,  when  paper  and  pencil  weie 
takon  fiom  ir.e  a  finger  distinctly  touchuijj  mine,  as  they  were 
taktn  Thpn,  for  atx  or  figkt  secon  Is  we  heard  t.  &ound  resem 
bling  that  of  a  pencil  writing  rapidly  on  paper ;  and  instantly, 
before  I  had  time  to  look  again,  the  raps  spelled:  "Take  it 
up."  I  did  so,  and  found  written  upon  it  in  pencil,  in  a  bold, 
rude,  dashing  hand,  tlie  words :  "  27(e  N'orth  vrUl  conquer."  * 

The  (  iu  the  word  "  North  "  is  crossed  with  a  sweeping  dash. 
"  Conquer"  is  written  cmiq,  then  the  m  is  written  partly  over 
the  q,  and  the  final  e  and  r  run  into  on©  another  j  but  the  word 
ia  still  legible  enough,  f 

I  do  not  think  that  more  than  twenty,  or  at  most  twenty- 
five,  seconds  elapsed  from  the  moment  1  put  the  paper  under 
the  table  til!  I  took  it  up,  written  as  above. 

The  foregoing  may  suffice  as  fer  as  regards  my  own  expeii.- 
ence  in  this  matter.  I  add  here,  ia  corroboration,  the  results 
obtained  by  two  friends  of  mine,  both  of  whom  have  been,  in 
some  i-espects,  even  more  highly  favored  than  myself,  in  the 
character  of  evidence  establishing  the  reality  of  spirit-writing. 

The  first,  obtained  by  artificial  light,  is  an  expeiienoe  of  Mr. 
Livermore,  of  New  York,  J  during  an  evening  session  with 
Kate  Fox,  on  the  eighteenth  of  August,  1861.  No  one  present 
but  the  medium  and  himself.     The  doors  locked  and  bolted ; 

*  The  reader  need  hai'dly  be  reminded  that  this  was  but  six  weeks 
after  the  disaster  at  Ball  Run ;  at  one  of  the  dartest  epochs  of  the 
Great  Contest,  when  the  hopes  of  the  South  were  triumphant,  and  the 
N'orth  was  just  beginning'  to  take  heart,  after  so  severe  a  check. 

t  See  fac-simile  on  plato  I. 

X  0£  this  geotleniBD  and  of  the  wonderful  experiences  he  has  had, 
touching  the  phenomenon  of  objective  apparitions,  I  have  spoken  at 
length,  in  Book  v.,  shap.  4;  which  seo. 
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the  windows  secured,  and  the  room  thoroughly  examined. 
Then  the  lights  extinguished.  Soon  aa  oblong  light,  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  melon,  rested  on  the  table,  remaining  there 
a  considerable  time  without  moving.  Mr.  Livennore  asked 
if  it  could  rise;  whereupon  it  rose  into  the  air,  flashing  out 
occasionally,  and  floating  about  the  room.  Finally  it  returned 
to  the  table,  shining  with  increased  brilliancy. 

Mr.  Livermore  had  brought  with  Iiim  two  very  large,  blank 
cards,  each  with  a  private  mark,  hoping  to  obtain  direct  writ- 
ing. These  he  now  deposited,  together  with  a  small  silver 
pencil,  on  the  table,  near  the  light;  at  the  same  time  securing 
both  hands  of  the  medium.  They  were  soon  taken  from  the 
table  and  carried  near  to  the  floor,  remaining  apparently  sus- 
pended, however,  some  three  or  four  inches  above  it;  and  the 
light  was  so  moved  that  its  rays  fell  directly  upon  the  cards. 
What  Mr.  Livermore  then  saw  I  give  in  his  own  words,  copied 
fi-om  the  record  he  himself  made  at  the  time  :  "The  cards  be- 
came the  centre  of  a  circle  of  light  a  foot  in  diameter.  Care- 
fully watching  this  phenomenon,  I  saw  a  hand  holding  my  pencil 
over  one  of  the  cards.  This  hand  moved  quietly  across  from 
left  to  right,  and  when  one  line  was  finished,  moved  back 
ti)  commence  another.  At  first  it  was  a  perfectly-shaped  hand, 
afterward  it  became  a  dark  substance,  smaller  than  the  human 
hand,  but  still  apparently  holding  the  pencil,  the  writing  going 
on  at  intervals,  and  the  wliole  reniMning  vinblefof  nearly  an 
hoar.  1  can  conceive  of  no  better  evidence  for  the  reality  of 
spirit- writing.  Every  possible  precaution  against  deception 
liad  been  taken,  I  held  both  hands  of  the  medium  throughout 
the  whole  time.  I  liave  the  cards  still,  minutely  written  on 
both  sides ;  the  sentiments  there  expressed  being  of  the  most 
elevated  character,  pure  and  spiritual." 

The  italics  are  from  the  original  record.  Nearly  an  hour,  it 
will  be  observed,  the  phenomenon  continued  to  present  itself, 
and  under  a  bright  light,  even  if  one  not  kindled  by  human 

But  the  next  example  occurred  in  broad  daylight.      It  was 
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coniQiiiuicated  to  me  by  one  of  the  witaessoa  pr^etit,  afc  flr&t 
verbally,  afterward  by  letter,  in  which  the  writer  kindly  pci'- 
mita  me  to  use  her  name  ;  a  natoo  which  cannot  fail  to  secure, 
for  the  narration,  res])ect  and  considei-ation.  The  lady  is  the 
sister  of  Bancroft,  the  historian,  and  the  ■widow  of  John.  Davis, 
formerly  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  best  remembered  in 
New  England  under  the  honorable  cognomen  of  "  honest  John 
Davis," 

The  circumstance  occurred  in  Mrs.  Davis's  dining-room,  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  the  medium  present  being  Mr. 
Willis,  formerly  a  student  of  l£arvard  University,  and  who 
had  some  difficulty  there,  because  of  an  honest  avowal  of  his 
belief  in  the  epiphanies  of  Spiritualism.  "  The  room,"  says 
Mrs.  Davis  in  her  note  to  me,  "  had  four  windows  facing  east, 
south,  and  west ;  the  hour  between  eleven  and  twelve,  a.m.  ; 
so  that  we  had  the  full  light  of  a  summer  sun,  shut  off  only  by 
green  blinds.  We  were  at  a  table  on  which  I  had  put  paper 
and  pencil ;  but  wo  had  no  intonti  n  of  form  ng  what  is  called 
a  circle ;  we  merely  sat  chattmi'  of  some  vond  -f  1  m^  f  sta 
tions  we  had  witnessed  the  evemn^,  1    f  r 

While  they  were  so  engaged  the  peuc  1  lo&e  f  om  the  f^ble 
stood  at  the  usual  angle,  as  if  g  ded  by  a  human  hand  thou^^l 
no  hand  was  to  be  seen,  and  be^an  to  vi  te  The  amazem  ut  of 
Mrs.  Davis  may  be  imagined  lien  tion  of  the  pen  1 
regular,  and  a  slight  scratching  s  und  vaa  1  ea  d  as  t  mo  ed 
Both  Mrs.  Davis  and  Mr.  Wilhs  sa  v  and  hea  d  this  aliki*  It 
wrote  a  brief  message  of  affectio  from  a  dear  f  lend  of  Mrs 
Davis,  deceased  some  years  before    then  dro£  pel  on  the  pa^  er 

The  evidence  in  this  case,  it  will  be  observed  is  mo  e  d  reet 
than  in  any  of  the  Baron  de  Gui  lenst  bb   s  ex^  e    ments  for 
ho  did  not  see  the  writing  done     and  it  ha's  a  oe  tain  adva 
tage  also  over  Mr.  Liverinore  s  e\.pe  T.e  ce  ind  m  ne     see  ng 
that,  in  both  our  cases,  the  1  ght  was  a  t  fie  al  and  m  ght  b 
some  be  thought  less  trustworthy  thin  th  t  of  l»j 

What  element  of  authenticity  is  lacking  here?     The  wiituig 
was  done  in  the  seeing  and  hearing  of  both,  and  in  broad  day- 
17 
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light.  For  anything  which  we  have  not  witnessed  ourselves, 
how  seldom  is  moro  conclusive  testimony  to  be  had! 

Commending  these  various  experiments  to  the  critical  con- 
sideration of  the  candid  reader,  I  proceed  to  give  a  few  ex- 
amples of  another  species  of  writing,  often  discredited,  yet  of 
which  I  have  had  proofs  which  I  find  it  impossible  to  set 

Wkiting  on  the  human  Hakd  and  Abm. 

Mr.  Robert  Chambers  and  myself  were  well  acquainted  with 

a  gentleman  whom  I  shall  call  Mr.  M ,  not  being  at  liberty 

1o  give  the  real  name.  He  is  one  among  the  most  successful 
and  best-known  business  men  of  our  countiy ;  not  a  resident  of 
New  York. 

At  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  however,  he  was  on  a  visit  to 
that  city;  and  Mr,  Chambers  and  I  induced  him  to  call,  with 
ns,  on  Mr.  Charles  Foster,  one  of  the  very  best  test-mediums  I 

have  ever  known.     Mr.  M was  an  unbeliever  in  spiritual 

phenomena,  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Foster,  and  agreed  to  visit 
him  merely  to  gratify  Mr.  Chambers'  wish  and  mine.  Wo 
had  given  Mr.  Fo.ster  no  notice  of  our  visit,  and  we  did  not 
make  Mr,  M— — 's  name  known  to  him.  We  sat  down  to  an 
ordinary-sized  centre- table. 

After    several   remarkab'e   phenomena  which    I    omit.   Mi 

M expressed  a  wish  for  a  test  of  the  reality  uf  spirit  inter 

course.  Thereupon  Mr.  Foster  requested  him  to  thmk  oi  i 
deceased  friend.  Then  he  bade  him  wiite,  on  one  slip  of  p^ 
per,  a  number  oi  first  names,  among  them  the  first  narat  cf  bis 
frieud  ;  and  on  another  slip  a  number  oi  family  names,  among 
them  the  family  name  of  his  friend,  keeping  the  writing  con- 
cealed.    Mr.  M wrote  out  both  lists  accordingly ;  the  total 

number  of  names  being  twenty-three.  At  Mr,  Foster's  request 
he  then  tore  the  names  asunder,  made  up  each  eeparately 
in  a  pellet,  and  held  these  pellete  under  the  table,  in  his  hand, 
the  palm  open.     Then  Mr.  Foster,  who  was  sitting  opposite  to 
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Mr.  M ,  taking  up  my  hat,  held  it  by  one  Land  wnder  the 

table  and  said :  "  Spirit,  will  you  please  select  the  two  pelleta 
that  have  your  name  and  surname,  from  tliat  gentleman's  hand, 
and  put  them  in  Mr.  Owen's  hat  ? "  In  somewhat  less 
than  a  minute  raps  came,  Mr.  Foster  brought  up  the  hat,  and 
handed  two  pellets  which  it  contained,  unopened,  to  Mr. 
M~ — .  The  latter  imdid  them,  without  showing  them  to  any 
of  us,  and  merely  said :  "  These  are  the  two  pellets  with  the  name 
and  family  name  of  my  friend."  Then  Mr,  Foster,  suddenly 
exclaiming  "  Here  is  his  first  name  on  my  arm,"  bared  lua  ai-m 
and  we  saw,  written  on  it,  in  large  ]>ink  letters,  the  word  Seth. 
After  a  minute  or  two,  as  we  were  looking  at  the  writing,  it 
faded  out  and  Mr.  Foster  asked  :  "  Will  the  spirit  write  the  first 
letter  of  his  family  name  on  the  back  of  my  hand  ?  "  holding  it 
out.  We  watched  it  closely  :  there  was  not  the  least  mark  on 
it.  But,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  pink  marks  began  to 
appear,  gradually  growing  more  plain,  until  we  all  saw,  and 
read,  very  distinctly  written  near  the  centre  of  the  back  of  Mr. 
Foster's  hand,  the  capital  letter  C.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
Mr.  M— —  showed  ua  the  two  pellets.  The  name  was  Seth 
C.  ,  .  , 

Mr.  Foster  then  inquired  of  Mr,  M if  the  spirit  was  a 

relative  of  his ;  and  when  the  other  replied  tliat  it  was,  Mr.  Fos- 
ter sat,  ua  if  musing,  for  a  minute  or  two ;  then  turned  to  Mr. 
M ,  saying:  "Ah  1  it  comes  tome:  it  is  your  father-in- 
law." 

Mr.  C.  ,  .  .  Mos  Mr.  M 's  father-in-law,  as  that  gentle- 
man then  informed  us ;  but  until  that  moment  the  fact  was  not 
known  either  to  Mr.  Chambers  or  to  myself.* 

Several  times  dui-ing  this  session,  Mr.  M became  ex- 
tremely pale,  and  moi-e  than  once,  exclaimed  in  surprise.  I 
did  not  share  his  astonishment,  because,  the  day  before  (Sep- 

•  A  record  of  this  sitting  was  made  the  same  day  and  eabmitted  by 
me,  lor  revision,  to  Mr.  Chambers.  That  gentleroan  was  then  on  a 
visit  to  this  country.     He  took  tho  deepest  interest  in  such  esperi- 
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tcmber  28),  I  had  had  a  private  sitting  with  Foster  where  I  ob- 
tained a  teat,  perliaps  even  more  satisfactory  than  the  aboi'e, 
seejug  that  it  came  at  my  own  reqnest.  I  begged  Foster  tc 
bare  his  arm  and  I  said :  "  Can  I  have  the  fivst  letter  of  tba 
fomiiy  name  of  a  deceased  friend  of  whom  I  am  thinking  writ- 
ten there  ?  "  I  kept  my  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  arm,  after  a 
time  the  letter  W  gradually  appeared,  then,  as  gradually,  faded 
out  ^ain,    Tliat  v;as  the  first  letter  of  the  name  1  had  thought  of. 

Two  marvels  here :  an  answer  to  a  mental  question,  and 
writing  upon  a  human  arm  before  my  eyes  and  in  reply  to  aa 
unexpected  request. 

More  than  a  year  after  this  I  had,  also  through  Mr,  Foster, 
a  similar  test ;  and  as  my  notes,  taken  on  that  occasion,  describe 
the  appearance  minutely,  I  add  the  record  here,  at  the  risk  of 
being  tedious. 

The  Letter  F. 

A  circle  of  eight  persons  had  assembled,  on  the  evening  of 
November  15,  1801,  to  meet  Mr,  Foster,  It  was  at  a  well- 
known  house  in  East  Twentieth  Street,  New  York  ;  the  dwell- 
ing of  two  ladies,  both  earnest  spiritualists,  and  of  whom  our 
country  has  recently  had  to  mourn  the  loss,  Alice  and  Phtebe 

We  had  all  been  invited,  early  in  the  evening,  to  write  one 
or  more  names,  of  deceased  friends,  each  on  a  Email  bit  of  pa- 
per ;  and  to  fold  these  np  tightly  and  mis  them  in  the  centre  of 
the  table,  Tliere  were  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  these  in  all, 
thus  promiscuously  placed  together. 

From  time  to  time  Mr.  Foster  addressed  some  message  to 
one  or  other  of  our  party,  and,  at  the  close  of  each  messf^,  he 
selected  one  of  the  bits  of  paper  and  handed  it  unopened,  to  the 
party  addressed.  In  every  case,  the  message  was  appropriate  and 
the  name  was  given  to  the  right  person.  In  six  different  cases  the 
name  of  the  deceased  friend  was  written  in  full,  on  Mr.  Foster's 
arm;  but  the  arm  was  not  bared  beforehand,  the  writing  ap- 
peared when  he  drew  up  his  sleeve. 
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When  some  eight  or  ten  bits  of  paper  only  remained,  I  sai^ 
to  Mr.  Foster:  "There  is  a  name  written  by  me  among  those 
you  have  not  yet  distributed.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  the 
first  letter  of  it  on  your  arm  ?  "  I  was  going  to  add  "  and  I 
should  like  you  to  bare  your  ami  before  it  is  written;"  but  I 
refi-ained,  lest  Mr,  Foster  should  think  that  I  entertained  a 
suspicion  which  I  did  not  feel. 

Mr.  Foster  sat  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  both  Lis  hands 
resting  paissively  on  the  table  the  while ;  then  he  said  to  me : 
"  You  are  to  look  at  my  wrist :"  at  the  same  time  extending 
toward  me  the  left  arm  with  the  hand  downward  and  the  fist 
clenched,  and  drawing  back  bis  sleeve  so  as  to  expose  three  or 
four  inches  of  the  wrist.  I  observed  that  it  was  free  from  all 
mark  whatever,  and  it  remained  so  for  about  one  minute.  Then 
a  faint  pink  stroke  appeared  across  it  which,  in  about  half  a 
uinute  more,  having  gradually  increased  in  distinctness,  became 
a  capital  F.  It  extended  almost  across  the  wrist,  near  to 
where  it  joins  the  hand ;  and  the  top  of  the  F,  being  the  last 
part  of  the  letter  which  appeared,  crossed  into  the  back  of  the 
hand.  The  letter  was  formed  by  pink  lines,  about  as  thick  as 
the  down-strokes  in  ordinary  text-hand.  It  was  the  written, 
not  the  printed  character;  and  though  it  appeared  as  if  written 
hastily  or  carelessly,  it  waa  unmistakably  distinct  and  legible; 
so  that  each  member  of  the  circle,  when  it  was  shown  to  them, 
recognized  it  at  once.  It  remained  visible  for  as  much  as  two 
or  three  minutes ;  and  then  faded  away,  while  we  were  lookijig 
at  it,  as  gradually  as  it  had  appeared. 

Then  Mr.  Foster  picked  up  the  folded  bits  of  paper,  one  after 
another,  until,  as  he  touched  one,  there  were  three  raps.  That 
one  he  handed  to  me.  It  was  the  one  on  wliich  I  had  written 
"  Florence,"  the  name  of  a  daughter  of  mine  whom  I  had  lost 
in  infimoy  twenty  years  before.  Neitlier  Mr.  Foster,  nor  any 
member  of  the  circle,  knew  that  I  had  lost  a  daughter,  nor  had 
the  name  ever  before  come  up,  at  any  of  our  sittings. 

Was  the  particular  character  of  this  test — stricter  than  that 
of  any  otiier  obtained  during  the  evening — determined  by  my 
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unexpressed  wiali  to  see  the  ■writing  while  in  progress  of  for- 
matioa?  Tho  important  thing  is  correctly  to  state  the  circum- 
stances: let  the  reader  make  his  own  deductions. 

The  feeling,  as  the  letter  grew  nnder  my  gaze,  was  somewhat 
like  that  I  remember  to  have  had  when,  for  the  first  time,  un- 
der tho  microscope,  I  witnessed  the  sudden  coming  into  exist 
eiice  of  crystals. 

Space  fails  me  to  say  more  touching  spirit-writing.  In  tho 
way  of  recital  can  stronger  proof  bo  given  ?  Let  those  who 
still  doubt  teat  the  matter  for  themselves. 
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Spirit  Touches. 

In  tlie  spring  of  the  year  IS'iS,  then  living  at  Naples,  I  ha^i 
four  sittings  with  a  medium  of  woild  wiile  leputation^  D.  Dun- 
glas  Home;  and,  in  his  presence,  I  witnesstd  a  phenomenon 
which  no  earnest  thinker  can  witness,  believing  ifc  to  he  genuine, 
without  a  strange  feeling  that  he  is  bi  ought  near  to  the  next 
worid. 

The  sessions  were  held  in  the  parlor  of  my  apartments  on  the 
Chiaja :  present,  besides  my  family  and  the  medium,  the  Count 
d'Aquila;  o'r,  aa  we  usually  called  him,  Prince  Luigi,  third 
brother  of  the  King  of  Naples.  They  were  evening  sessions, 
the  room  brightly  lighted.  We  sat  at  a  centre-table,  three  feet 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighing,  with  the  lamp  on  it, 
ninety  pounds. 

During  the  second  session  we  were  all  touched  in  succession ; 
and  this  was  preceded  by  a  singular  manifestation.  At  various 
points  all  round  the  table,  the  table-cover  was  pushed  outwaiiJ, 
and  occasionally  upward  at  the  edge  of  the  table-top,  as  by  a 
hand  underneath.  Mrs.  Owen  touched  it  and  fe!t,  through  tlio 
cover,  what  seemed  a  small  human  hand,  doubled  up.  By  the 
raps  it  was  aUeged  that  it  was  our  eldest  daughter,  Floi'ence, 
whom  we  had  lost  when  an  infant. 

Then  Mrs.  Owen's  dress  was  pulled,  on  the  side  farthest  from 
Mr.  Home,  as  often  as  eight  or  ten  times,  and  so  strongly  that 
Mrs.  Owen  says  had  she  been  asleep  it  would  certainly  have 
awoke  her;  and,  as  it  was,  it  instantly  arrested  her  attention. 
She  sam  her  dress  move  each  time  it  was  pulled. 

Then  she  asked  that  it  might  touch  me  three  times,  which  it 
did  instantly  and  quite  distinctly.  Then  I  put  on  my  knee  my 
hand  covered  with  a  handkerchief;  and,  at  my  request,  it  im- 
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mediately  touched  my  hand  through  the  han(lkerchie£  Then 
Mrs,  Owen  invited  it  to  touch  her  hand  which  she  placed,  un- 
covered, under  the  table  ;  upon  which  it  went  under  one  of  the 
flounces  of  her  dress  and  touched  her  hand  through  the  silk ; 
but  did  not  touch  the  bare  hand. 

When  imder  the  table-cover,  on  the  opposite  side  from  Mr. 
Home,  it  tapped  three  times  on  Mrs.  Owen's  hand,  when  she 
pat  it  against  tLo  cover,    - 

All  this  time  Mr,  Home's  hands  were  resting  on  Hie  table,  and 
immediately  afterward  the  table  rose  entirely  off  the  floor  some 
four  or  five  inches,  and  was  carried  about  twelve  inches  toward 
where  Mrs,  Owen  sat,  and  there  set  down  again,  Mrs.  Owen 
rising ;  then  raised  a  second  time  and  carried  about  six  inches 
farther  in  the  same  direction.  This  time  the  foot  of  the  table 
rested  on  Mrs.  Owen's  dress;  and  had  to  be  removed  to  extri- 
cate it. 

Then  a  large  arm-chair,  weighing  forty-eight  pounds,*  and 
standing  empty  behind  Mr.  Home  and  about  four  feet  and  a 
half  from  the  arm-chair  in.  which  he  sat,  moved  suddenly  and 
very  swiftly  close  up  to  the  table  between  Mr.  Home  and  Mrs. 
Owen.  Sitting  opposite  to  them,  I  happened  to  be  looking  in 
that  direction  at  the  moment,  and  saw  it  start.  It  moved  so 
suddenly  and  rapidly,  that  I  expected  it  to  strike  with  force 
against  the  table;  hut  it  stopped,  aa  suddenly,  within  an  inch 
or  two  of  it,  and  without  touching.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  it 
moved  on  castors.  Mr.  Homo  was,  at  that  moment,  sitting 
close  to  the  table,  witli  both  hands  lightly  resting  on  it,  and 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  any  muscular  effort. 

During  the  next  session,  April  6,  the  touchings  were  re- 
peated ;  I  and  still  more  distinctly,  during  the  fourth  sitting  on 

*  I  tad  chair,  table,  and  lamp  carefully  weighed,  and  recorded  the 
weiglit  at  tie  time, 

■\  A  phcnomeiion  which  occurred  during  this  Bitting'  ia  well  worth 
reci,rding.  All  our  chairs  were  shaken,  as  distinctly  as  during- an  earth- 
quake (we  had  a  violent  one,  while  I  was  in  Kaples,  so  that  I  speak  here 
by  the  book) ;  yet  the  table,  the  while,  remained  motionless.    Then  the 
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April  12;  on  which  occasion  the  hand  touched  was  uncovered. 
Here  is  the  record:  "Mrs.  Owen'a  hand,  placed  on  her  knee 
under  the  cloth,  was  touched  with  what  exactly  resembled  to 
the  touch  a  human  hand,  soft,  moderately  warm,  and  a,  Uttlo 
moist.  The  touch  was  on  Mrs.  Owen's  bare  hand,  and  was  so 
distinct  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  mistaking  it.  Mrs. 
Owen,  having  on  two  previous  evenings,  witnessed  the  samo 
pheuomunon,  was  quite  self-possessed,  and  she  stated  to  me  that 
she  felt  not  the  least  nervousness  or  alarm. 

"  Prince  Luigi  was  touched  repeatedly,  as  we  were ;  and  he 
afterward  expressed  to  me,  in  unqualified  terms,  his  conviction 
that  the  phenomena,  we  had  witnessed  were  genuine.  He  had 
had  previous  experience  of  his  own."  * 

Soon  after  my  return  to  this  country,  I  had  evidence  confirm- 
atory of  this  phenomenon. 

ahaiis  ceased  their  motion,  and  the  table  waa  Bimilarly  ag^tatod.  Then, 
at  request,  the  tablo  ceased  its  motion,  and  that  of  the  chairs  recom- 
menced :  and  so  on,  several  times ;  the  chaj^e  from  one  motion  to  the 
other  being  inBtantaneons.  I  know  of  no  human  force  that  could  imi- 
tate this.  Machinery  there  was  none,  for  it  waa  in  my  own  parlor.  It 
was  eyidently  nob  the  floor  that  was  shaken,  or  that  communicated 
motion  either  to  the  table  or  to  the  chairs. 

*  Here  ia  an  item  from  his  esperionce.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
sometimes  (as  on  after  reflection  he  concluded)  pressed  with  unwar- 
rantable eagerness  for  answers ;  and,  for  a  time,  conld  obtain  nothing 
more.     On  one  occasion,  when  he  had  done  so,  there  waa  spelled  out : 

' '  Tn  es  nn  vrai  diable. " 

T/ce  PHiice.^-"  Be  quiparle  tn?" 

Anmcer.^'^Bs  toi,  Louis  de  Bonrbon." 

French  and  English  mi^etizers  agree  in  stating  that  Korrmambules 
are  wont  to  use  the  familiar  tu  and  da  to  persons  whom  in  theii  waking 
state  they  always  addressed  either  by  tbeir  titles,  or  else  osing  the  formal 
mius  and  Sie.  See,  for  an  example ;  Mstoire  de  la  Guerison  d'unejeun^ 
jjersoaiie  par  U  Magnetisms  AiuTjml,  proditit  par  la  Nature  ^le-imme; 
by  the  Baron  F.  C,  De  Strombeck :  Paris,  1814,  p.  38,  "  Jamais  slla 
ne  m'avoit  tut<iy6. " 

In  the  spiritual  realm,  it  would  seem,  there  is  no  respect  of  persons. 
—Acta  X,  34. 

17* 
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Spirit  Touches  by  bright  Gas-light. 

Session  of  October  33,  I860,  held  in  Mr.  Underhill's  dining- 
room  in  the  evening.  Present  Mr.  aod  Mrs.  XTnderhill,  Mr. 
Undevhill's  father  (Levi Underbill),  Mrs.  Price,  of  Westchester, 
and  myself.    The  usual  precautions  taken  as  to  locking  doors,  etc. 

Spelled  out  by  raps :  "  Look  under  the  table,"  I  did  so  very 
carefully.     There  was  nothing  there. 

After  a  time  it  spelled,  "  Put  handkerchief  over  hand."  I 
asked:  "  Is  that  addressed  to  me?"  Answer:  "Yes."  I  put 
my  right  hand,  covered,  under  the  table. 

Then  it  spelled;    "Lower."     I  reached  down  as  far  as  I 

At  this  moment  all  the  assistants  had  their  hands  on  the 
table,  in  sight.  Mrs.  Underhill  suggested  that  we  join  hands. 
We  did  so  :  but  as  my  right  haad  was  underneath  the  table, 
Mrs.  Price,  who  eat  next  to  me,  put  her  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
to  complete  the  circle. 

In  about  two  minutes  after  this  circle  was  thus  formed,  my 
hand  was  laid  hold  of  and  pressed  by  the  fingers  of  a  hand,  as 
1  felt  with  unmistakable  certainty.  Then  I  asked  to  have  the 
hand  touch  me  once  more.  It  did  so  ;  and,  this  time,  it  was 
the  points  of  the  fingers  that  were  pressed  against  my  hand  ; 
I  felt  the  sharp  impression  of  the  nails. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  gas  was  burning  brightly, 
and  the  circle  of  joined  hands  was  maintained.  During  the 
whole  time  the  hands  of  all  the  assistants  were  in  sight,  and  I 
kept  my  eye  on  them. 

But  for  the  reminder,  by  the  raps,  to  look  under  the  table 
before  the  experiment  began,  I  might  have  omitted  to  take  that 
precaution, 

A  year  later  I  had  a  similar  experience,  also  in  the  light. 

It  was  during  the  session,  already  noticed,  of  September  3, 
1861,  when  we  obtained  direct  writing  by  gas-iight  :*  Dr.  Wit- 

*  See  preceding  page. 
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son  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  TJnderJiill  present.     The  table  thirty- 
three    inches    by   fifty-three ;     witliout    drawers   and    without 

It  spelled :  "  Put  down  hand."  I  pnt  my  left  hand  under 
the  table.  My  foot  was  touched  and  pressed  and  my  leg  was 
seized,  as  by  the  firm  grasp  of  a  strong  hand ;  but  my  hand  was 
not  touched. 

Then  it  spelled  :  "  Handkerchief."  As  soon  as  I  covered 
my  hand  it  was  touched,  through  the  handkerchief,  as  by  a 
large  finger.  Then  my  fingers  ■were  grasped  firmly,  as  by  two 
fingers  and  a  thumb.  Then,  a,  third  time,  my  fingers  were 
grasped  and  tightly  pressed  as  by  three  fingers  and  a  thumb  of 
a  lai^,  strong  hand. 

After  a  time,  fingers  apparently  of  a  small  hand  were  laid 
lightly  on  mine  :  and,  by  delicate  raps,  it  was  spelled :  "  Violet 
touched  you  last." 

This  experiment  was  made  in  a  room  brightly  lighted,  with- 
out any  cloth  on  the  table,  and  with  the  hands  of  every  assist- 
ant full  in  sight. 

Some  readers,  theoriEing  only,  may  persuade  themselves  that 
a  single  sense,  especially  that  of  touch,  is  inaufflcicnt  evidence 
in  cases  like  the  foregoing.  Let  them  try  the  experiment.  Let 
them  try,  when  they  find  themselves  laid  hold  of  by  a  hand, 
vigorous  and  real,  as  firmly  as  by  the  grasp  of  a  cordial  friend, 
to  set  it  down  as  pure  imagination  and  to  rest  in  the  convic- 
tion that  they  have  not  been  touched  at  all.  Short  of  Pyrrhon- 
ism, they  will  not  succeed.  When  through  the  avenues  ot 
actual  sensation  the  testimony  comes,  they  will  find  out,  like 
Thomas,  what  are  the  difficulties  of  disbelief. 

I  here  close  my  record  of  manifestations  such  as  are  usually 
called  physical ;  and  proceed  to  consider  a  problem  of  more 
intricate  character  :  that  which  relates  to  the  identity  of  spirits, 
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CHAPTER   I. 


8TDBBOEIT  FACTS  COSNECTINO   TWO 

Theee  is,  among  spiritual  phenomena,  a  class,  rare  of  occur- 
rence, but  ■wonderfully  conviacing  when  we  happen  to  meet 
with  them.  They  teach  us  much  more  than  tlie  reality  of  the 
next  world,  invaluable  as  that  truth  is.  They  give  us  glimpses 
into  that  world,  dissipating  many  preconceptions  touching  its 
character  and  its  inhabitants.  We  leara  from  them  that  our 
Mends  there  may  still  bave  eartbly  thoughts  and  human  sym- 
pathies ;  may  still  recognize  us ;  may  still,  for  a  time,  interest 
themselves  even  in  petty  matters  that  are  going  on  in  the  world 
they  have  left.  Tbey  do  not,  by  any  means,  prove  to  us  that 
every  ultramundane  communication  is  truly  from  the  spirit  who 
professes  to  communicate  ;  but  they  do  prove  to  us  that  this  is 
sometimes  the  case.  In  doing  so,  they  establish,  in  certain 
cases,  the  identity  of  spirits.  They  give  us  satisfactory  assur- 
ance that  we  shall  recognize  our  friends  in  the  next  world,  and 
tliat  we  shall  find  them  there  much  less  changed  thau  theologi- 
cal fancy  has  painted  them. 

Such  proofs  aro  the  more  valuable  when  they  come  unsought, 
unexpected,  at  first  unwelcome  even,  in  the  privacy  of  home : 
wliere  we  cannot  imagine  motive  for  deception,  nor  chance  of 
juggler's  trick. 

I  am  fortunate  in  being  able  to  supply  such  ;iu  example. 
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furnished  to  me  by  friends  in  whoso  good  faitli  ami  sagacity 
I  have  entire  confidence.  I  know  the  names  of  ail  the  parties 
whose  initials  are  given  in  the  following  nar^^tne,  and  it  I 
am  not  permitted  to  publish  them,  in  attestation,  the  ^orld 
has  itself  to  blame.  When  society,  luarning  to  treat  upiight- 
ness  with  respect,  ceases  to  denounce  or  to  ridicule  such  te->ti- 
mony  as  this,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  it  to  condemn  the 
reticence  of  those  who  meanwhile  seek  refuge  tiom  lauch  injus- 
tice under  an  anonymous  veil. 

A.  Spirit  asbangisg  its  Worldly  Apfairs. 

Mrs.  G ,  wife  of  a  captain  in  the  regular  army  of  the 

United  States,  was  residing,  in  1861,  with  her  husband,  in 
Cincinnati.  Before  that  time  she  had,  of  course,  often  heard 
of  spiritual  experiences ;  but  she  had  avoided  all  opportiinitiea 
to  esamine  the  reality  of  these,  regarding  the  seeking  of  eom- 
mHiiications  from  another  world  as  a  sin.  She  had  never  seen 
what  is  called  a  professional  medium. 

It  so  happened  that,  in  the  above  year,  a  lady  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, Mrs.  C — — ,  found  that  she  (Mrs.  C )  had  the 

power  to  obtain  messages  through  raps ;  and  she  occasionally 
sat,  for  that  purpose,  with  some  of  her  intimate  friends  ;  among 
the  rest  with  Mrs.  G — - — .  These  sessions,  continued  through- 
out the  years  1861   and   1862,  in  a  measui-o  overcame  Mrs. 

G — 's  aversion  to  the  subject ;  awakening  her  curiosity  but 

failing  to  bring  full  conviction. 

In  December,  1863,  her  husband's  brother  Jack  (as  he  was 
familiarly  called)  died  suddenly. 

In  Maich,  1864,  Mrs.  G ,  then  in  the  quiet  of  a  country 

residence  near  Cincinnati,  received  a  visit  from  a  friend,  Miss 

L- ■  B    .     This  lady  having  power  as  a  medium,  Mrs, 

G and  she  had  a  session  one  day.     After  a  time  the  young 

lady  rose  and  Mrs.  G remained  alone.     Thereupon,  with 

her  hands  only  lightly  touching  the  table,  it  moved  across  the 
room  in  which   they  had   been  sitting,  and,  through  an  open 
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door,  into  a  room  adjoining.     Later  it  moved,  in  Mrs.  G 'a 

presence,  without  being  touched.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  she 
discovered  her  own  powers. 

Sitting  down  again  with  Miss  B ,  the  name  of  "  Jack  " 

was  unexpectedly  spelled  out. 

Mrs.   G asked:    "Is  there  anytiiing  you  wish  done 

brother  ?  "     The  i-eply  was :   "  Give  Anna  that  ring."  ' 

Now  Anna  M was  the  name  of  a  young  lady  to  whom, 

at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  brother  was  betrothed.  Mrs. 
G did  not  know  what  ring  was  meant ;  but  she  remem- 
bered that  when  Jack  died,  a  plain  gold  ring— the  only  one  he 
woi-e— had  been  presented  by  her  husband  to  a  friend  of  his 

brother,  a  Mr.  G -.     She  aaked  if  that  was  the  ring,  and  the 

reply  was  in  the  afSrmative, 

Some   days  after  this   Jack's  mother  paid  them  a  visit. 
Nothing  was  said  to  her  of  the  above  communication.     In  the 

course  of  conversation  she  told  them  that  Miss  Anna  M 

had  called  upon  her ;  had  stated  that  she  had  given  to  Jack,  at 
the  time  of  their  betrothal,  a  plain  gold  ring  and  tiiat  she 

wished  to  have  it  again.     Mrs.  G and  her  husband  were 

both  ignoi-aut  that  the  ring  in  question  had  been  Miss  B 's  ■ 

Jack  never  having  said  anything  to  them  on  the  subject! 
Measures  were  taken  to  liave  the  ring  returned. 

Some  time  after  Jack's  death  three  persons,  G C 

and  S— ,  came,  severally,  to  Captain  G — -  and  told  him' 
that  his  brother  had  died  indebted  to  them.  He  requested 
them  to  send  in  their  bills  in  writing. 

Meanwhile,    not   knowing   anything   of   debts    due   by   his 

bi-other  to  these  individuals.  Captain  O asked  Mrs.  G 

to  have  a  session,  hoping  to  obtain  some  information  on  tlio 
subject.     The  following  was  the  result. 

Jack  announced  himself  and  his  brother  asked: 

"  Did  you  owe  G at  the  time  of  your  death  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  How  much  ?  " 

"  Thirty-five  dollars." 
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"  Were  you  indebted  to  C ?  " 

"  Yea." 

"How  much?" 
"  I'ifty  dollars." 

"  And  how  much  to  S ?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"  But  S says  he  has  a  bill  against  you  ?  " 

"It  is  not  just.  I  did  borrow  of  him  forty  dollars,  but  I 
gave  him  fifty  dollars.     He  repaid  me  seven  only,  and   stiO 

G— — — 's  bill,  when  afterward  presented,  was  for  thirty-five 

dollars,  and  C 'a  for  fifty.     S — —  handed  in  a  bill  for  forty 

dollars.     When  Captain  G said,  on  its  presentation,  that 

Jack  had  repaid  him  fifty,  S became  confused  and  said  he 

"  lliou^kt  that  was  intended  for  a  gift  to  his  (S— — -'s)  sister." 

Captain  G afterward  asked,  through  the  table: 

"  Jack,  do  you  owe  any  one  else  ?  " 

"  Yes;  John  Gr  ■     -,  for  a  pair  of  boots,  ten  dollars." 

[Neither  Captain  nor  Mrs.  G knew   anything  of  this 

debt.] 

''  Does  any  one  owe  you  ?  " 

"  Yes;  C— -  G- ■  owes  me  fifty  dollars." 

Captain  G applied  to  C G ,  asking  him  whether 

he  had  been  indebted  to  his  brother  Jack. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied ;  "  fifteen  dollars." 

"  But  he  lent  you  fifty  dollars." 

"  That  is  true ;  but  I  repaid  him  all  but  fifteen  dollars," 

"  You  have  receipts,  I  suppose  ?  " 

C G promised  to  look  for  them;  but  afterward 

came  and  paid  the  fifty  dollars. 

Finally  Captain  G called  on  Mr.  Gr ,  the  shoe- 
maker, who  had  sent  in  no  hill.  Wishing  to  make  the  test  as 
complete  as  possible,  he  said : 

"  Do  I  owe  you  a  bill,  Mr.  Gr—  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.     You  have  paid  for  all  you  bad  of  me." 
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Captain  G tamed,  as  if  to  go  ;  whereupott  the  shoe- 
maker added : 

"  But  your  brother,  Mr.  Jack,  who  died,  left  a  email  accouni 

"What  was  it  for?" 

"  A  pair  of  boots." 

"  And  your  charge  for  them  ?  " 

"  Ten  dollars." 

''  Mr.  Gr ,  there  is  your  money." 

The  above  was  related  to  me  by  Captain  and  Mrs.  G ' 

during  a  visit  I  made  to  them  at  their  country  residence.* 

If,  by  way  of  explaining  the  a,bove,  we  imagine  deliberate, 
circumstantial,  motiveless  falsehood  in  persons  of  the  utmost 
respectability,  of  earnest  character  and  of  unblemished  repu- 
tation, wo  violate  all  received  rules  of  evidence.  But  if  we 
admit  the  facts,  what  theory  which  does  not  admit  the  reality 
of  spirit-communication  will  suffice  to  account  for  the  above? 
How  explain  away  these  stubborn  links,  actual,  tangible,  thus 
unmistakably  connecting  the  spiritual  with  tbe  material — the 
world  yet  concealed  from  our  view  with  that  other  world,  not 
more  real,  whidi  lies  aroimd  us,  palpable  to  the  senses? 

And  what  stronger  proof  could  well  be  given  of  the  identity 
of  a  communicating  spirit  than  these  simple,  homely  details 
supply? 

If  it  seem  to  us  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  our  spirit- 
ual abode  that  its  denizens  should  still  be  able  to  recall  trifling 
details  of  their  earthly  life,  let  ua  bear  in  mind  that,  without 
such  memory  of  past  incidents,  the  natural  consequences  of 
well-doing  and  evil-doing  would  not  follow  us  to  the  next 
world.  We  cannot  repent  of  sin  if  we  cannot  call  to  mind  its 
commission:  and  even  Heaven  would  be  a  curse  if  there  we 

*  April  0,  1865.   I  took  notes,  the  sanie  day,  from  whicli  I  wrote  out 

the  above  narrative.     I  afterward  submisted  it  to  Captain  G- ,  for 

correction  and  approval.  He  had  kept  a  record  of  theaa  varioos  com- 
mtmicatrions  and  of  the  attendant  cironmstances,  at  the  time  ;  and  so 
was  able  to  give  me  every  particular  with  exactitude. 
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rODiembered  our  evil  deeds  only.  Oa  the  other  hand  ■we  maj 
reasonably  conclude  that,  as  children  when  they  advance  m 
years  put  away  childish  things,  bo  wiU  it  bo  with  '^pinta,  w 
they  go  up  higher.  Petty  interests  will  fade  fi  <m  oui  thoughts, 
to  be  replaced  by  the  momentous  concern's  of  a  better  life 
And  this  will  doubtless  happen  at  an  earlier  or  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, in  proportion  as  the  actor  in  these  new  scenes  had  been 
spiritually-minded,  or  the  reverse,  during  his  sojourn  upon  earth. 

I  add  here  another  incident  which  has  ite  peculiar  interest 
aside  from  the  proof  of  identity  which  it  supplies.  It  fur- 
nislies  an  example  of  the  gift  called  by  St  Paiil  the  "discern- 
ing of  spirits  ;"  or  of  what,  in  modem  parlance,  is  caUed  a 
subjective  apparition,  visible  to  the  seer  but  invisible  to  other 
spectators :  together  with  evidence  that  such  appearances  are 
not,  because  of  such  subjective  character,  to  be  classed  among 
hallucinations. 

Sister  Elizabeth. 

One  Sunday  evening,  during  the  summer  of  1S55,  a  New 

York  physician.  Dr.  H ,  attended  morning  service  in  the 

Kev,  Dr.  Bellows'  church. 

During  the  sermon  and  while  his  attention  was  engrossed  by 
the  argument  of  the  preacher,  it  was  suddenly  diverted,  in  a 
most  unexpected  manner;  namely,  by  the  apparition  of  three 
female  figures.  They  first  became  visible  on  the  left  of  the 
church  and  they  glided  slowly  across  the  vacant  spa<«  in  front 
of  the  pulpit.  As  they  passed.  Dr.  H— —  recognized  two  of 
them,  both  deceased  relatives ;  one  his  wife,  the  other  his 
mother.  The  third  figure,  appearing  between  the  other  two 
and  with  an  arm  round  the  mother,  was  that  of  a  beautiful 
young  girl.  The  attitude  and  gesture  suggested  the  relation- 
ship of  daughter ;    but  the  features  were   unknown  to  Dr. 

H ;  not  at   all  resembling  (he  thought)  those  of  the  only 

sister  he  had  lost  by  death :  Anne,  who  had  died,  in  cLildhoodj 
thirty-nine  years  before. 
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Tliis  group  of  figures  paused  as  they  readied  the  extreme  right 
of  the  church ;  two  of  them,  the  wife  and  the  young  girl,  gradw 
al!y  fading  away.  The  mother,  remaining  still,  turned  toward  hei 
son  and  gazed  at  him,  with  a  look  of  affection,  for  several  min- 
utes ;  then  vanished  like  the  others.  Dr.  H— —  had  full  time 
to  cote  every  well-remembered  item  of  dresa :  t!ie  plain  Quaker 
cap,  the  snow-white  muslin  kerchief  pinned  across  the  breast, 
the  gray  silk  gown :  all  just  as  the  good  old  lady,  a  strict  mem- 
bur  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  had  worn  them  up  to  the  day 
of  her  death. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  hie  life  that  Dr.  H had  seen  an 

apparition.  Nor,  up  to  that  time,  had  anything  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  he  had  any  spiritual  powers,  except  that,  on  one  oc- 
casion, a  table  from  which  he  had  just  taicn  a  book  had  moved, 
without  apparent  cause,  a  few  inches  toward  him.  The  effect 
produced  on  him  by  a  phenomenon  so  new  and  unlooked-for  as 
the  appearance  of  these  figures  was  proportionately  great. 

Deeply  pondering  the  matter  and  inclining  to  believe  that 
the  third  figure  must  bave  been  his  deceased  sister  Anne,  he 
called,  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  on  a  medium  {one  of 
the  Fox  sisters),  hoping  to  have  his  doubts  resolved. 

At  her  suggestion  he  wrote  out  a  number  of  female  names, 
in  secret ;  and  as  he  pointed  to  these  in  succession,  the  name 
Anne  was  passed  by,  and  tie  raps   indicated  Elizabeth^     Dr. 

H taxed  his  memory  in  vain  in  search  of  any  relative  of 

that  name  whom  he  had  lost  by  death.  But  when,  on  another 
sheet,  he  had  written  out  as  many  various  relationships  as  he 
could  think  of,  nil  were  passed  by  till  he  came  to  the  word 
Sister,  at  which  tho  raps  came  very  distinctly. 

"  That's  a  mistake,"  said  Dr.  H .     "  I  never  had  a  sister 

called  Elizabeth.  I  did  lose  a  sister  by  death,  but  her  nr.me 
was  Anno."  Theu,  as  appealing  to  tho  occult  intelligence  ;  be 
asked  ;  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  figure  I  saw  with  its 
arm  round  my  mother  was  my  sister?  " 

Answer  by  raps.—"  Yes." 

"  And  that  her  name  wa.s  Elizabeth?  " 
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By  louder  raps. — "  Yes." 

"  Well,  it  isn't  so :  that's  all  I  can  say," 

Three  still  louder  raps  reaffirmed  the  assertion. 

Tory  much  mystified,  and  somewhat  sta^ered  hy  this  per- 
sistence, it  occurred  to  Dr.  II that  the  family  Bible  which 

he  had  not  inspected  since  he  was  a  ehiW,  was  in  the  possession 
of  his  step-mother,  living  seventy  miles  off,  in  the  country. 
Happening  sometime  afterward  to  be  in  the  neighborhood,  ho 
paid  her  a  visit  and  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  fam- 
ily record  of  births  and  deaths.  There,  to  his  amazement,  he 
found  registered,  in  the  year  1826,  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  together  with  the  record  of  her  deatii  a  few  weeks 
afterward. 

This  event  occurred  during  a  five-years  absence  from  hia 
father's  house ;  and  though  letters  were  interchanged  fer  more 
rarely  in  those  days  than  now.  Dr.  H- — —  thinks  it  likely  that 
the  circumstance  may  have  been  incidentally  mentioned  in  one 
of  his  father's  infrequent  bulletins  from  home.  He  has  not 
the  slightest  recollection,  however,  that  he  ever  received  any 
such  intelligence,  or  that  he  ever  heard  the  birth  or  death  of 
this  infant  alluded  to  in  the  family.  A  life  so  very  brief  usu- 
ally passes  away  without  leaving  a  trace,  except  in  the  secret 
depths  of  a  mother's  memory. 

Dr.  H — —  has  been  well  known  to  me  for  years,  as  an  intel- 
ligent man  and  a  dispassionate  observer.  I  confide  in  his 
truth  and  accuracy,  I  had  the  narration  from  himself,  wrote 
it  out  next  morning,  Bubmitt«d  tbe  manuscript  the  same  day* 
to  the  narrator  who,  after  making  a  single  correction,  assented 
to  its  accuracy. 

In  this  case,  it  will  be  observed,  the  fact  indicated  by  the  ap- 
parition and  confirmed  by  the  medium  was  not  only  not  known  to 
the  observer  but  was  contrary  to  his  convictions ;  and  he  remained 
incredulous  until  enlightened  by  incontrovertible  evidence. 

With  a  single  additional  narrative  connecting,  like  the  fore- 
•  Januaiy  3,  187a 
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going,  a  spiritual  appearance  with  tlie  realities  of  earthly  life^ 
I  close  this  chapter. 

The  GEANDMOTHEn'a  Promise. 

In  the  month  of  March  and  in  tho  year  1846,  three  ladies, 
a  mother  and  two  daughters,  were  sitting  in  the  dining-room 
of  a  dwelling  in  C —  •  street.  West  Philajielphia.  It  was  be- 
tween one  and  two  o'clock  in  theday.  The  house  was  a  double 
one,  with  a  central  entrance-hall ;  a  parlor  on  the  left  as  one 
entered,  and  the  dining-room  on  the  right ;  the  windows  of 
both  rooms  looking  on  the  street. 

The  mother,  Mrs.  R— — ,  wife  of  Dr.  R — — ,  was  sitting 
close  to  a  front  window  and  to  tho  wall  dividing  the  room  from 
the  entmnce-hall.  Between  her  and  the  door  opening  into 
the  hall  was  a  sofa,  set  against  the  dividing  wall ;  and  thereon 
sat  her  eldest  daughter,  then  unmarried  and  about  nineteen 
years  of  age,  now  the  wife  of  the  Eev,  Mr.  T ,  an  Episco- 
pal clergyman.  Both  these  ladies  were  sitting  with  their  faces 
turned  from  the  window,  so  that  they  could  see  the  door  enter- 
ing from  the  hall,  and  could  observe  what  happened  in  the 
room.      Facing  the  mother  and  seated  on  a  low  stool  between 

her  and  the  elder  daughter,  was  a  younger  daughter,  A , 

then  aged  seventeen.  All  three  ladies  were  engaged  in  needle- 
work and  were  quietly  conversing  on  ordinary  topics. 

The  door  leading  into  the  entrance-hall  was  ten  or  twelve 
feet  from  tho  front  walL  At  the  time  I  am  speaking  of  it  hap- 
pened to  be  ajar,  open  some  three  or  four  inches  only. 

Of  a  sudden,  and  at  the  same  moment,  the  mother  and  eld- 
est daughter  perceived,  advancing  silently  from  this  door,  a 
female  figure.  It  appeared  in  a  black  Turk-satin  dress  and 
over  it  awhile  book-muslin  handkerchief  crossed  on  the  breast ; 
and  it  wore  a  white  bonnet.  In  its  hand  the  ladies  distin- 
guished a  white  silk  bag,  such  as  is  often  carried  by  Quaker 
ladies,  the  string  of  the  b^  wrapped  several  times  round  the 
wrist,  and  the  bag  gathered  up  in  the  hand.     The  younger 
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eister,  observing  after  a  time  tLe  looka  of  the  other  two  ladies, 
turned  round  and  saw  the  appearance  also ;  but  not  as  long  noi 
as  distinctly  as  they  did. 

The  figure  advanced  slowly  into  the  room,  till  it  came  with- 
in two  or  three  feet  of  the  froat  wall.  There  it  stopped  oppo- 
site a  portrait  of  Dr.  E— — — ,  which  hung  between  the  two  froat 
windows,  and  gazed  at  it,  for  the  space  perhaps  of  half  a  min- 
ute ;  then  it  turned  and  moved  slowly  to  the  door  where 
it  had  first  been  seen.  The  door  did  not  open;  but  the  figure, 
coming  close  up  to  it,  there  suddenly  disappeared.  The  ladies 
were  looking  at  it,  at  the  moment  of  its  disappearance.  In 
moving  tiirough  the  parior  aud  returning,  it  passed  so  close  to 
the  elder  daughter  that  its  dress  seemed  almost  to  touch  her'a. 
Yet  there  was  no  echo  of  a  footstep,  nor  the  least  rustle  of  the 
dress,  nor  Bay  other  sound  whatever,  while  the  figure  moved. 
This  circumstance  and  the  disappearance  of  the  apparition 
without  opening  of  the  door  to  permit  natural  exit,  alone 
caused  the  appearance  to  seem  other  than  an  ordinary  and  ma- 
terial one.  To  the  sight  it  was  as  distinct  and  palpable  as  any 
human  visitor ;  and  though  the  ladies  afterward  recollected 
that  its  motion  seemed  more  like  gliding  than  walking,  yet 
this  was  an  after  thought  only.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  dur- 
ing the  scene  here  described, 

"  Who  was  it?  "  was  Mrs.  K— — -'a  exclamation,  addressed 
to  the  elder  daughter,  as  soon  as  their  first  mute  astonishment 
had  a  little  subsided. 

"  It  was  grandmamma !  "  she  replied. 

Thereupon  the  mother,  without  another  word,  left  the  room. 
The  house  was  searched,  from  garret  to  cellar,  but  not  a  trace 
was  found  of  any  one  except  its  usual  inmates. 

In  addition  to  this  negative  evidence  there  was  the  positive 
proof  furnished  by  a  slight,  recent  fall  of  snow.  The  path  to 
the  door-steps  (the  house  standing  back  from  the  street  line), 
and  the  steps  themselves,  showed  no  trace  of  human  foot. 
Add  to  this  that  two  chL'dren  who  were  playing,  at  the  time, 
on  the  front  veranda,  saw  no  one  enter  or  depart. 
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On  subsequently  comparing  notes,  the  ladies  ascertained  that 
the  impressions  left  on  eacli  of  them  by  this  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance were  the  selfsame      I  had  the  particulars,  first  from 

the  elder  dau^htei,  Mrs  \ ,  and  afterward  confirmed  by 

the  mother.  Tu  both  t!ie  fig , re  seemed  a  real  person.  Both 
recollected  the  ptecisB  diess,  and  their  recollections  exac%  cor- 
responded. Ty  the  eyed  of  both  the  figure  had  crossed  the 
room,  approached  the  front  waU,  lingered  there  to  look  at  the 
portrait,  reorossed  to  the  door  and  there  vanished.  Neither 
heard  any  sound.  It  should  be  added  that  they  had  not  been 
talking  or  thinking  of  the  lady  whose  image  thus  suddenly  ap- 
peared before  them. 

Mrs.  E— ,  as  well  as  her  daughter,  had  instantly  recog- 
nized tho  figure  as  that  of  Mrs.  E 's  mother,  who  had  died 

about  ten  yeara  before.  Not  only  the  face  and  form,  but  every 
mmute  particular  of  the  dress,  as  above  described,  were  the 
counterpart  of  tliat  lady  and  of  her  usual  \yalking  attire,  when 
in  life.  Originally  she  had  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  she  had,  in  a  measure,  retained  the  style  and  peculiarities 
of  their  apparel. 

The  ladies  related  this  incident,  on  the  evening  of  the  same 

day,  to  the  Kev.  Mr.  Y .from  whom  I  first  obtained  it: 

his  recollection  of  what  they  toid  him,  only  a  few  hours  after 
tile  event,  tallying  exactly  with  their  account  to  me  of  what 
they  had  seen.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  never  seen  old 
Mm  R  - ;  but,  the  next  morning,  meeting  three  elderly 
ladies,  sisters,  who  had  been  intimately  acquainted  with  her, 
he  asked  them  (without  mentioning  what  had  been  related  to 
himself)  to  give  Mm  a  description  of  her  personal  appearance 
and  ordinary  walking-dress.  It  agreed,  point  for  point,  with 
that  of  the  apparition,  as  it  had  been  described  to  him. 

Some  other  particulars  which  add  greatly  to  the  value  of 
this   narrative  remain  to  be  stated.      Shbrtly  before  her  death 

Dr.   R 's  mother  had   strongly  advised   her  son   to  buy  a 

house  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  ultimately  purchased. 
She   had   also,  about  the  same  time,   stated   to   a   friend   of 
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hers,  Mrs.  C ,  that  if  her  son  {he  was  an  on[y  son)  did 

well,  she  -would,  if  permitted,  return  from  Iho  other  world,  to 
witness  his  prosperity.      This  was  afterward    mentioned   by 

Mi-s,  C to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Y ,  and  by  that  gentleman 

tome. 

But  it  so  happened  that,  on  the  very  day,  and  as  nearly  as 
could  be  ascertained  at  the  very  hour,  when  his  wife  and 
daughters  witnessed  the  apparition  of  his  mother,  the  deeds  by 
which  Dr.  R — ^ —  became  tho  loga!  proprietor  of  the  house  in 
which  she  appeared  were  delivered  to  him  by  its  former  pos- 
Kessor.  Though  he  had  spoken  to  his  wife  and  family  of  his  in- 
tention to  purchase,  they  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
bargain  would  be  closed  on  that  day.  When,  on  his  return  in 
the  evening,  he  threw  the  deeds  on  the  table,  it  was  an  unex- 
pected surprise.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that,  after  the  lirst 
feeling  of  gratification,  the  next  thought,  both  of  mother  and 
daughter,  should  be  of  her  who  had  so  earnestly  wished  for  thia 
acquisition,  and  who  had  appeared  to  them,  in  her  son's  house, 
at  or  near  the  very  time  at  which  that  house  passed,  by  higal 

conveyance,  into  his  hands  ?     Is  it  surprising  that  Mrs.  C 

should  call  to  mind  her  oH  friends  ptomise,  thus  to  all  out 
ward  seeming,  strangely  and  punctually  fulfilled  ' 

It  may,  perhaps,  oecui  to  the  reader  aa  singular  that  the 
spirit  of  the  mothei  should  not,  at  the  time  of  the  purchase, 
have  appeared  to  hei  son,  rdther  than  to  her  daughter  in  law 
But  it  ia  not  certain  that  thi^was  possible  It  would  seem 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  apparitions,  like  other  '.piiitual  phe 
nomena,  can  present  themt«lves  onlj  undet  fiVutable  circum 
stances,  and  that  these  circumstances  aie  often  connected  with 
the  personal  attributes,  oi  peculiarities  of  organization  cf  the 
spectators,  or  some  one  of  them 

But   Mrs.  R ,  the    1  lughter  in  law,   evidently  prssessed 

some  such  peculiarities  Ffr,  at  vuious  peiiods  of  hei  hte, 
she  had  had  dreams  of  a  piophetic  character  To  these  I  sUal! 
advert  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  gift  of  prophecy 
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In  conncctioa  witli  the  above  incident  it  behooves  us  to  bear 

That  it  occurred  two  yeais  before  modora  Spiritualism  had 
made  its  appearance  in  the  United  States,  when  the  su^estion 
of  "  epidemic  excitement,"  even  if  that  plea  be  iver  good,  was 
out  of  the  question. 

That  the  apparition,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  was  objective ; 
seen  by  thi-ee  persons  at  once,  who  coincide  m  their  report  of 
it ;  in  broad  daylight  and  at  a  moment  when  the  thoughts  of 
the  witnesses  were  occupied  by  every-day  matters. 

That  these  witnesses  were  disinterested  and  their  social  po- 
sition such  as  to  forbid  the  supposition  of  wilful  deception. 

That  the  coincidence  between  the  conditional  promise  and  its 
fulfilment  at  the  moment  the  condition  was  accomplished,  ia 
too  striking  to  be  rationally  referred  to  chance. 

Whether,  under  these  circumstances,  the  identity  of  the 
grandmother  is  made  out  with  reasonable  certainty,  it  is  for  the 
reader  to  determine. 
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A  CASE   OP   IDEKTITY  THREE   HUNDRED   YEARS   OLII. 

That  branch  of  Pneumatology  whieh.  relates  to  iatermuadane 
phenomena  has  come  into  notice  eo  recently,  and  has  been,  till 
now,  the  subject  of  so  little  careful  study,  that  one  ought  to 
epeak  very  cautiously  of  its  laws,  especially  those  which  govern 
the  conditions  under  which  spirits  may,  or  may  not,  communi- 
cate with  earth.  It  is  hazardous  to  generalize  in  view  of  a 
comparatively  small  array  of  facts. 

Nevertheless  I  think  we  may  assume  it  to  be  probable  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  all  the  spirits  who  manifest  themselves 
here,  do  so  for  a  limited  time  only  after  they  reach  their  new 
homes.  Their  destiny  ia  upward  and  onward;  and  we  may 
suppose  the  better  class  among  them  to  be  more  occupied  by 
the  scenes  of  beauty  and  excellence  that  are  opening  before 
them,  than  by  any  recallings  of  the  dim  and  checkered  sojourn 
they  have  left. 

With  one  drawback,  however  :  di'awn  down  sometimes  to 
that  lower  sphere  by  a  power  that  is  greater  in  Heaven  than  on 
earth— by  an  atti-action  that  rules  most  surely  in  natures  that 
are  noblest  and  best. 

The  most  powerful  of  all  the  heart's  agencies — human  love 
ivhich  so  often  bridges  over  a  thousand  difficulties  here — that 
same  emotion  it  is,  triumphing  over  the  death-change,  which 
would  seem  the  most  commonly  to  overcome  the  gulf  fixed  be- 
tween earthly  life  and  spiritual  existence.  And  thus,  some- 
times, for  a  few  years — ten,  thirty,  fifty,  perhaps — so  long 
as  the  loved  ones  still  linger  behind — that  deathless  emotion 
appears  to  rule  a  divided  heart. 

— Dii'ided  between  Heaven  and  earth ;  unable,  yet,  while  its 
mriurners  are  on  tlie  other  side,  fully  to  realize  that  peaca 
18 
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mansions  tbat  bad  been  lontly,  even  amid  celestial  svinonnd 
ings,  till  be  brougbt  tbe  earthly  wanderers  home.  Then  satis- 
fied hearts  sti-ay  no  longer  from  heavenly  abodes. 

It  is  true  that  what  on  earth  we  call  philanthropy,  and  what 
ia  the  next  world  seems  chiefly  to  take  the  form  of  earnest 
desire  to  biing  immortality  to  light  in  this  darkling  world,  may 
cause  benevolent  spirits  to  seek  us  here  even  when  their  own 
circle  of  love  is  complete.  And  this  doubtless  happens :  Frank- 
lin (Book  v.,  chap.  4)  seems  an  example.  Yet  I  think  it  is  tbe 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  In  a  general  way  it  would  seem 
that  it  is  not  the  higher  class  of  spirits  which  continue,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  move  especially  century  after  centuiy,  to 
revisit  earth  :  not  such  men  as  Confucius  or  Socrates  or  Solon; 
nor  yet  such  as  Milton  or  Shakspeare  or  Newton. 

Tet  I  give  thia  as  my  individual  opinion  only.  I  liave 
found  no  proof  of  identity  in  the  case  of  any  spirit,  once  cele- 
brated either  for  goodness  or  talent,  returning,  aft-er  centuries, 
to  enlighten  or  reform  mankind.  My  idea  is  that  they  have 
completed  their  earthly  task,  and  that  their  duties,  now,  are  of 
another  sphere.  I  think  that  we  are  left  to  work  out,  in  tbe 
main,  our  worldly  progress.  The  help  we  receive  from  above 
is  not  to  supersede  our  exertions  here  below.  Only  so  far  we 
are  to  be  directly  helped — to  an  ardent,  living  conviction,  in- 
stead of  a  cold,  barren  belief,  of  that  truth  of  truths — immor- 
tality. That  once  secured  to  our  race,  we  are  to  trust,  it 
seems,  to  ou?  own  industry  and  courage  for  the  rest ;   with 
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tHs  consoling  reflection,  however,  that  though  gpirits,  long 
since  departed,  descend  not  to  do  our  work,  yet  other  apirit- 
friends— though  it  be  unconsciously  to  us— often  secretly  aid 
the  faithful  worker  to  do  his  own. 

But  other  motives  thaji  our  benefit  appear  sometimes  to  urge 
mundane  return.  Guilty  spirits  seem  the  most  frequently  to 
be  earth-bound,  as  in  the  case  of  the  iady  of  Burnham  Green,* 
and  hundreds  of  other  house-haunters.  But  a  purely  worldly 
spirit,  unstained  by  crime,  yet  to  whom  trifles  were  wont  to  take 
the  place  of  momentous  things— who  never,  while  here,  bestowed 
a  thought  on  regions  beyond— may,  long  after  it  passes  away, 
be  recalled  hither  by  the  levities  that  made  up  its  empty  earth- 
life,  f  Of  this  I  have  succeeded  in  finding  a  noteworthy  ex- 
ample. 

How    A    Fkench    King's    favorite    Musician    manifested 

IIIMSEI,P. 

In  those  days,  not  long  past,  when  Paris  still  thought  herself 
the  centre  of  civilization,  and  while  she  had  juany  claims  to  be 
called  the  gayest  and  the  most  brilliant  among  the  capitals  of 
the  world— in  the  year  1S65— there  lived  in  that  city  a  worthy 
old  gentleman,  inheriting,  from  musical  ancestors,  the  family 
gift.     I  believe  he  is  still  alive. 

Monsieur  N.  G.  Bach,  then  sixty-seven  yeara  of  age,  was  the 
great-grandson  of  the  celebrated  Sebastian  Bach,  J  who  flour- 
ished during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Though 
in  somewhat  delicate  health,  this  gcntiemaji  was,  at  the  time, 
in  full  enjoyment  of  his  mental  faculties,  a  busy  composer,  and 

•  See  preceding  pa@^  323. 

t  See  FootfaUa,  p.  437. 

%  John  SehaBtian  Bach,  one  of  the  most  emment  of  German  com- 
posers, was  b.jm  at  Eisenach  m  16M,  and  died  at  Leipsie  ia  1754.  He 
held  several  high  musical  offices,  was  an  iaimitable  performer  on  the 
organ,  and  left  many  compositions  of  great  merit.  The  family  is  said 
to  have  produced,  m  the  space  of  tn-o  hundred  years,  fifty  celebrated 
muaicians.— BoniLLET:  Jiict&mnmrs  de  Moffrapht^ 
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highly  esteemed  by  liis  brother  artists,  aliie  because  of  his  pro- 
fessional  talents   and  as  a  thoroughly   upright  and   amiable 

On  the  fourth  of  May,  1865,  M.  Badi'a  son,  L&.n  Bach,  a 
gentleman  of  antiquarian  tistes  found  among  the  curiosities 
of  a  bric-a-brac  shop  in  Pans  a  pmel  eMdentlj  very  old,  but 
of  remarkable  beauty  and  fin  sh  and  unu&ually  well-preserved. 
It  was  of  oak,  ornamented  mth  delicate  carving  in  tasteful 
gilded  Arabesque,  encri  ste  1  with  tur  [Uoises  and  intermingled 
with  gilt  fleur-de-lis.  It  hid  evidently  belonged  to  some  per- 
son of  wealth  or  distinction  but  all  the  dealer  knew  about  it 
was  that  it  had  quite  rocentlv  be  n  brought  fiom  Italy  by  the 
person  from  whom  he  bought  it 

Thinking  that  it  would  plea&e  his  fathe  the  young  man 
purchased  it,  Nor  was  he  diaappomte  1  M  Pach,  who  shares 
his  son's  taste  for  stray  waifo  of  the  past  was  delighted  with 
his  new  acquisition,  and  spent  moat  of  the  dij  m  admiring  it, 
in  trying  its  tones  and  inspecting  its  mechaniem  Itwasibout 
five  feet  long  by  two  wide ;  it  had  no  li^gs  ,  but  was  packed 
away,  like  a  violin^  in  a  wooden  case  for  protection  When 
about  to  be  used,  it  was  set  on  a  table  or  stand  Though  richly 
decorated,  it  was  but  a  small,  weak  beginning  of  whit  has 
culminated  in  the  elaboi-ate  Steinways  and  Chickeimgs  of  our 
day,  with  their  wonderful  power  and  superb  tones  In  general 
arrangement,  however,  as  may  be  seen  fioni  tho  plate  here 
given,t  it  resembles  them ;  its  smallTceys  being  arranged  in  the 
same   order :  but  these  keys,  when  touched,  move  a  set  of 


*  The  Paris  "  Girand  Joumal "  (No,  63)  speaks  of  bim  as  "  dlfivo  da 
Zimmennan,  premier  prix  de  Piano  dxi  Conservatoire  au  coccour  de 
1819,  un  de  nos  professeurs  do  piano  lea  plus  esfcimfis  et  lea  plus 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  "Nation"  {June  13,  1866) 
speaks  In  the  highest  terms  of  Ms  acknowledged  reputation  for  up- 
rie-htuess  and  honesty. 

I  See  Plate  II.  M.  Bach  kindly  entrusted  the  spinet  to  a  Parisian 
friend  of  mine,  who  tad  it  photographed  foe  me. 
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wooden  sticks  as  thick  as  a  lady's  finger,  each,  fumislieil  with 
a  point  wLicIi  atrikea  the  corresponding  wire.  The  quality  of 
the  tone  may  be  readily  imagined. 

Before  tlie  day  closed,  however,  M.  Bach  had  made  a  dis- 
cover)' which  atoned  for  all  imperfections.  On  a  narrow  bar  of 
wood  whicli  supported  the  sounding-board  ho  thought  he  could 
distinguish  writing.  Fitted  in  above  this  bar  were  two  small 
blocks,  interposed  between  it  and  the  sounding-board.  They 
entirely  concealed  part  of  the  writing :  but  by  turning  up  the 
ittstniment  and  letting  ia  a  powerful  light,  he  could  read  the 
rest  of  it.  Of  this  he  has  sent  mo  a  copy.  It  contains  the 
words,  "  In  Moma  Antonhis  N^ohUis ;  "  then  a  blank  caused 
by  the  intervention  of  one  of  the  blocks ;  then  the  words 
"  Hrena  Jtfedislani  Patrice  ,  "  then,  after  another  blank  simi- 
larly caused,  tbe  date  "  IKe  xiy  Aprillis  I5G4."  *  Of  course 
these  words  were  written  before  the  instrument  was  fi'ained. 

Thus  M.  Bach  learned  that  his  spinet  was  more  than  three 
hundred  years  old ;  having  been  made  in  Rome,  in  the  year 
1534,  by  a  certain  Antonius  Nobilis,  apparently  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Milan ;  and  probably  finished  on  the  fourteenth 
of  April  of  that  year.  M.  Bach's  specimen  was  located  and 
labelled.  And,  as  in  all  cases  in  the  eyes  of  the  paleontologist, 
so  in  this  case  in  those  of  the  antiquarian,  this  greatly  added 
to  the  value  of  a  curious  relic  of  the  past. 

Much  pleased,  the  old  gentleman  retired  to  rest ;  and  natur- 
ally enough,  he  dreamed  of  his  son's  gift.  Hia  dream,  how- 
ever, was  peculiar.  There  appeared  to  him  a  handsome  young 
stranger,  wearing  a  carefully-trimmed  beard,  and  elegantly 
dressed  in  the  ancient  costume  of  the  French  court — rich 
doublet  with  ample  lace  collar  and  close-fi.tting  sleeves  that 
were  slashed  in  the  upper  part ;  large,  slashed  trunk-hose,  long 
stockings  and  low  shoes  with  rosettes.  Doffing  a  high-pointed, 
broad-brimmed,  and  white-plumed   hat,  this  young  man  ad- 

*  There  are  also  several  Imperfect  words  cat  o3  by  the  blanks ;  an 
0 ;  the  letters  son^  and  A  per,  and,  after  the  last  blank,  the  word 
T&Iueit. 
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vancod,  bowing  and  smiliiig,  toward  M.  Each'a  bod,  and  tbua 
addressed  the  wondering  sleeper : 

"  The  spinet  you  have  belonged  to  me,  I  often  played  on  it 
to  amuae  my  master,  King  Henry.  In  his  yonth  he  composed 
an  air  with  words  which  he  was  fond  of  singing  while  I  accom- 
panied liim.  Both  words  and  air  were  written  ia  memory  of  a 
lady  whom  he  greatly  loved.  He  was  separated  from  her, 
whidi  causi-d  liini  much  grief.  She  died,  and  in  his  sad  mo- 
ments he  used  to  hum  this  air." 

After  a  time  this  strange  visitor  added :  "  I  will  play  it  to 
you,  and  I  shall  take  means  to  recall  it  to  your  recollection,  for 
I  know  you  ha,ve  a  poor  memory."  Thereupon  he  sat  down  to 
the  spinet,  accompanying  himself  as  ho  sang  tho  words.  The 
old  man  awoke  in  tears,  touched  by  the  pathos  of  the  song. 

Lighting  a  taper  he  found  it  was  two  o'clock.  So,  after 
musing  on  his  dream,  and  with  the  plaintive  melody  he  had  heard 
still  sounding  in  his  eaiB,  he  speedily  composed  himself  to  sleep. 

Nothing  ivjmarkable  in  all  tliis. 

If  anything  happened  to  M.  Ba«h  before  he  awoke  next  morn- 
ing, it  was  while  he  remained  in  a  completely- unconscious  state. 
He  had  not  the  fiintest  remembrance  of  anything  until,  as  he 
opened  his  eyes  in  bi-oad  daylight,  he  saw,  to  his  unbounded 
amazement,  a  sheet  of  paper  lying  on  his  bed  and  headed,  in 
Ihese  formal  old  characters ; 


|i"ar 


oUl    "iu  %0y   IjSiiry    /// 


His  astoniahtoent  increased  when  he  examined  the  sheet 
more  closely.  It  waa  a  rare  arckeological  specimen :  *  the 
notes  minute;  the  clefs  those  used  in  former  times;  the  writ- 
ing cai'eful  and  old-fashioned,  with  hei-e  and  there  the  Gothic 
tails  to  be  found  attached  to  certain  letters  in  the  manuscripta 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  the  orthography, 
too,  that  of  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago. 

*  Sue  Plata  III.  for  fae-siraile  of  tho  fiist  two  lines  of  the  eong',  te- 
Ijvoducod  from  the  origiinal. 
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His  eye  glanced  over  the  tirafc  notes.  "Was  it  the  song  of  hia 
dream  ?  Ajid  the  words — yes,  he  remembered  them !  He 
hastened  to  his  piano,  and  soon  convinced  himself,  beyond  pos- 
sible doubt,  that  here  were,  in  \,ruth,  reproduced  the  very  air, 
and  the  very  verses,  which  his  dream -brought  visitor  had  sung 
and  played  t 

The  first  feeling  was  one  of  perplexity  and  trouble — even 
(darrn.  What  could  it  all  mean  ?  To  the  dream  iteelf,  though 
very  vivid  an.d  remarkiible,  he  had,  when  he  awoke  in  the 
night,  attached  no  importance.  But  what  was  this  ?  Absently 
turaing  over  the  mysterious  missive,  he  observed  that  it  waii  a 
four-page  sheet  of  music-paper,  two  pages  of  which  contained  a 
composition  of  his  own  which  he  li&H  sketched  the  day  before, 
leaving  the  sheet  in  his  escritoire.  It  must  have  been  taken 
thence  during  the  night.  Who  had  taten  it,  and  fiUed  the  two 
blank  pages  with  this  mysterious  music  from  a  bygone  age  ? 
Somebody  must  have  been  there  ! 

Or  had  it  been  himself?  But  he  was  no  somnambulist — 
had  never,  that  he  knew,  walked  or  written  in  his  sleep.  Nor 
had  he  any  knowledge  or  faith  in  modem  Spiritualism :  so 
that  the  possibility  of  an  actual  spirit-message  did  not  suggest 
itself.  He  was  mystified,  bewildered ;  the  more  so,  when  he 
remarked  the  coincidence  of  names  and  dates.  The  man  of  the 
vision  had  spoken  of  "  his  master,  King  Henry  ;  "  the  song  it- 
self purported  to  have  been  written  by  Henry  HI. ;  but  the 
spinet  was  made  in  1564,  when  Henry  (then  Duke  d'Anjou) 
was  fourteen  years  old.  What  more  likely  than  that  so  hand- 
some an  instrument  should  have  found  its  way,  after  a  few 
years,  from  Home  to  the  court  of  France,  and  been  bought 
there  by  a  young  prince,  himself  (as  history  tells  us)  a  musical 
composer  of  some  little  merit  ? 

M.  Bach  spoke  of  these  marvels  to  his  friends,  who  repeated 
the  story  to  others ;  and  soon  a  host  of  the  curious — literary 
men,  artists,  antiquarians  and  others — thronged  the  apartments 
of  the  well-known  musician,  to  hear,  from  his  own  lips,  the 
strange  narrative,  and  to  see,  with  their  own  eyes,  the  wonder- 
18* 
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fill  Kpiiiet.  Among  tliese  visitors  came  some  earnest  spiritual- 
ists J  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  M.  Ba«h  heard  of  writing 
mediums,  and  listened  to  the  suggestion  that  his  hand  might 
have  been  guided  to  write  while  he  slept. 

All  this,  though  too  new  and  strange  to  enlist  his  belief,  set 
him  to  thinking ;  and,  one  day,  three  or  four  weeks  after  his 
dream,  feeling  a  headache  and  nervous  ti'embling  of  the  arm, 
the  idea  struck  him  that  perhaps  some  spirit  wished  to  write 
through  him  and  thus  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  mystery 
he  had  been  unable  to  penetrate.  No  sooner  had  he  put  pencil 
to  paper  than  he  lost  consciousness,  and,  while  in  that  state, 
his  hand  wrote — in  French,  of  course — "  King  Henry,  my  mas- 
ter, who  gave  me  the  spinet  you  now  possess,  had  written  a 
four-line  stanza  on  a  piece  of  parchment,  which  he  caused  to 
be  nailed  on  the  case  (Stui),  when,  one  morning,  he  seat 
me  the  instrument.  Some  years  afterward,  having  to  travel 
and  take  the  spinet  with  mo,  fearing  that  the  parchment  might 
be  torn  off  and  lost,  I  took  it  off,  and  for  safe-keeping  put  it 
in  a  small  niche,  on  tho  left  of  the  key-board,  where  it  still 

This  communication  was  signed  Ealdazzarini,  and  then  fol- 
lowed tlie  stanza  alluded  to  above,  which,  literally  translated, 
is  as  follows : 

"  The  King  Henry  gives  this  lai^o  spinet 
To  Baldaizarini,  an  escellent  musician; 
If  it  is  not  good,  or  not  stylish  enough, 
At  least,  for  my  sake,  let  hini  preserve  it  caref ally."  * 

Here,  at  last,  was  a  chance  to  obtain  tangible  evidence  in 
connection  with  these  mysteries.  Here  was  a  test  furnished, 
whereby  to  determine  whether  this  Ealdazzarini,  as  he  called 

•  Here  is  the  or^ual,  as  written  by  SI.  Btich'a  hand : 
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himself,  was  a  myth  or  a  rejil  person,  capable  of  ilisclosmg  wn 
known  facts. 

To  gratify  public  curiosity  the  spinet  had  been  deposited,  for 
a  few  days,  in  the  Eetrospective  Museum  of  the  Palace  of  In- 
dustry ;  and  it  was  still  there  when  the  above  commnnication 
was  written.     Of  course  it  was  sent  for,  at  oDce. 

One  can  imagine  with  what  nervous  eagerness  fether  and 
son  awaited  its  arrival,  and  then  set  themselves  to  ascertain 
whether  this  story  about  a  parchment,  said  to  contain  a  stanza 
written  by  the  hand  of  a  French  king,  and  still  to  bo  foand 
within  the  spinet,  was  pure  romance  or  sober  fact. 

During  an  hour  or  two,  M.  Bach  says,  they  explored  every 
nook  and  comer  of  the  old  instrument — in  vain!  At  last, 
when  hope  had  almost  deserted  them.,  LSon  Bach,  looking  over 
■ft  hit  hii.  fathers  h  m  1  hit  J  written  p  j  ed  t  take  the  in- 
stiument  to  pieces,  bo  fir  as  thej  cj  1 1  d  o  with  it  injuring 
it  When  they  had  laised  the  key  b  d  and  moved  some 
of  the  hammeis,  they  detected,  unde  atl  n  th  left,  a  nar- 
low  slit  m  the  wood  containing  fthtp  dt  he  a  bit  of 
parchment  eleven  and  a  half  inches  1  j,  and  t  and  three-, 
quarter  inches  wide,  on  which  was  wiitten,  in  a  bold,  dashing 
hand,  four  lines,  similai  to  thase  which  M.  Bach's  hand  had 
tiaced      And  there  was  a  signituie — jes,  Henry's  sign  manual! 

They  cleansed  it  as  well  as  they  could,  and  here  is  what  they 

"  Moy  le  Eoy  Henry  trois  octroys  cette  espinette 
A  Balfcasarini  mon  gay  musicieu 
Mais  s'il  dit  mal  aone,  ou  bien  [ma]  moult  simplette 
Lora  pour  mon  souvGnir  dans  I'estuy  garde  bien. 


The  stanza,  literally  translated,  reads  as  follows : 
"I,  the  King  Heniy  III.,  present  this  spinet 
To  Baltoaarini,  ray  gay  musician  : 
But  if  lie  finds  it  poor-toned,  or  else  very  simple. 
Still,  for  mj  sake,  in  ite  case  let  him.  preserve  it." 

"  See,  on  next  page,  fac-siniile  taken  from  a  photograpli  of  the  oUg- 
inal  parchment,  wliieh  I  obtaiaed  tlirougt  the  bindaesa  of  M,  Bach. 
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tlii9  prosiic  world,  to  realize  the  feelings  ol 
when  at  last,  from  its  secret  hiding- 
place,  they  drew  forth — steiaed  by 
time  and  covered  with  the  dust 
and  cohweba  of  centurira— this 
mute  witness — of  what?  The 
father,  as  he  looked  at  it,  was  con- 
aeioiis  that  the  announcement 
which  led  to  this  discovery  was 
written  by  no  agency  of  his,  un- 
less a  pen  is  to  be  called  an  agent. 
When  he  awoko  from  the  trance 
during  which  his  hand  had  written, 
he  had  nsad  the  lines  as  he  would 
have  read  anything  else  pemied 
by  a  stranger  and  then  first  pre- 
sented to  him  for  perusal.  And 
yet  it  was  substantially  true ;  and 
here,  under  his  eyes,  lay  evidence, 
not  to  be  gainsayed,  of  its  truth. 
— Sutetantially,  not  literally 
true.  "  37*e  JTinff  Ifenry"  in  the 
announcement,  "  T,  the  I^ing  ■ 
Henry  III."  in  the  oiiginal ;  the 
word  large,  applied  to  the  spinet, 
omitted  in  the  original ;  a  varia- 
tion in  the  spelling  of  the  recip- 
nt's  name,  and  "  excellent "  writ- 
in  "  gay  "  *  in  the  original ;  also 
not  good"  replaced  by  "poor- 
toned,"  and  "  not  stylish  enough  " 
by  "very  simple"  finally,  in  the 
last  line,  the  original  refers  to  the 

•  See,  as  to  tMa  word  ga/;  and  as  to 
tie  spelling  of  the  musician's  name,  a 
temaik  made  ii.  fp,w  pages  farther  cm. 
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case  [I'estuy,  as  ViPiu  was  then  WTittea},  while  iu  the  stanza, 
as  announced,  there  is  no  such  reference. 

Amazed  they  must  have  been  !  Yefc  I  doubt  whether  it  oc- 
cuvreil  either  to  father  or  son,  aa  it  occura  to  me,  that  tho  evi- 
dence thua  brought  to  light  is  vastly  stronger  on  account  of  its 
pecnliai"  character — is  much  more  convincing  because,  while  ab- 
solutely substantial  in  its  coincidence  with  the  promised  stanza, 
it  bears  no  stamp  of  literalism. 

The  interpolated  ina  in  the  discovered  stanza  greatly  puzzled 
them  at  first,  but  was  subsequently  explained.  When  exhibit- 
ing the  original  parcliment  to  the  friend  through  whom  I  ob- 
tained this  narrative,  M.  Ba«h  said :  "  No  one  could  imagine 
the  meaning  of  the  word  ma,  surrounded  by  lines,  as  you  see. 
But  one  day  my  hand  was  again  moved  involuntarily,  and 
there  was  written:  *  Amieo  jnio  .■  the  King  joked  about  my 
Italian  accent  in  the  verse  he  sent  with  the  spinet,  I  always 
said  ma  instead  of  inaia.' " 

Ma,  Italian  for  but,  corresponds  to  the  French  rnais  /  and  I 
have  observed  that  Italians,  in  speaking  French,  frequently 
make  this  mistake.  Thus  "  ma  moult  simplette,"  in  Baltazari 
ni's  patois,  would  moan  "  but  very  simple." 

The  original  parchment  (blackened  by  age,  as  the  plate 
shows)  was  taken  by  M.  Each  to  the  "Bibliothfique  Imperi- 
alc  "  (if  that  be  atiU  the  title  of  France's  great  national  libra- 
ry) and  there  compared  with  original  manuscripts.  In  these 
last  Henry's  hand  was  found  to  vaiy,  as  in  that  age  hand-writ 
ings  often  did  :  but  with  some  of  the  acknowledged  origLnala 
the  writing  on  M.  Bach's  parchment — verse  as  well  as  signa- 
ture— wr.3  found  moat  strictly  to  correspond.  "  L'identito 
fitait  absolue,"  M.  Bach  said.  It  was  also  submitted,  for  veri- 
fication, to  experienced  antiquarians,  and  by  them,  after  criti- 
cal comparison,  pronounced  to  be  a  genuine  autograph  of  Henry, 
whencesoever  obtained. 

The  minute  boles  visible  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  parch- 
ment (see  fac-simile),  indicating  that  it  bad  originally  been 
lacked  to  some  wooden  surface,  sustain  the  allegation  tJiat 
Henry  had  caused  it "  to  be  nailed  to  the  case."     On  the  lower 
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edge  it  seems  to  have  been  eut  off  iaside  of  tlie  naal-holes ;  but 
the  marks  of  four  larger  holes,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  parch- 
ment, are  distiuctly  visible.  The  rough  cross  above  the  qua- 
tiain  is  an  additional  voucher  of  authenticity ;  for  a  similar 
token  of  easy  piety  heads  almost  every  specimen  of  Henry  the 
Third's  yrriting  that  has  come  down  to  us. 

These  marvellous  incidents,  more  or  less  correctly  related, 
could  not  fail  to  find  their  way  into  the  newspapers.  Ttey 
appeared  in  several  Parisian  journals,  ami  were  thence  copied 
far  and  wide.  For  a  week  or  two  M.  Bach's  spinet,  with  its 
supernatural  accessories,  was  the  great  sensation  of  the  novelty- 
seeking  French  metropolis.  The  whole  was  usually  set  down 
as  incomprehensible ;  they  stated  the  facts,  with  some  such  com- 
ment as — "  Mystfere  que  nous  n'osons  pas  approfondir ;"  and 
though  there  were  general  suggestions  that  some  natural  expla- 
nation, must  exist,  yet — so  firmly  established  was  M.  Bach's 
i-epiitation  for  integrity — these  never  took  the  shape  of  doubts 
that  he  had  acted  inentire  good  faith.  After  a  time,  of  course, 
the  excitement  was  replaced  by  that  of  some  other  engi'ossir^ 
nimor,  but  without  leading  to  any  solution  or  explanation 
whatever. 

The  song  was  published.  As  no  treble  accompaniment,  but 
only  the  air  with  bass,  was  given  in  the  original  (see  fac-simile 
of  music  on  preceding  page),  M.  Bach  had  to  supply  the  ac- 
companiment for  the  right  hand,  which  he  did  with  taste  and 
judgment.  The  words  are  pretty  and  suit  well  with  the  senti- 
ment of  the  romance.*  They  contain  two  special  allusions ; 
one  to  the  royal  author  having  met  the  object  of  his  passion  at 
a  distant  hunt  ("  chasso  iointaine  ") ;  and  the  other  to  the  lady 
having  sadly  passed  her  last  days  in  a  cloister.  ("  Triste  et 
cioiatrfee,"  now  written  doiirie — are  the  words). 

*  Here  tliey  are,  witfi  the  original  orthography : 
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It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  publication  of  the  incidents 
above  related  and  of  the  mysterious  song  caused  various  re- 
searches inta  the  annals  of  the  sixteentli  century,  to  determina 
how  fer  the  historical  record  of  the  times  bore  out  M.  Bach's 
story.  It  was  soon  discovered  that,  according  to  the  best 
biographies,  the  "  grande  passion  "  of  Henry's  life  was  for  the 
Princess  Marie  de  Cloves  ;  and  that,  according  to  a  diary  kept 
of  those  times,  that  princess  appears  to  have  died  in  an  abbey. 

Also  a  pass^e  was  brought  to  light,  occurring  in  one  of  the 
works  of  that  laborious  chronicler,  the  Abb^  Lenglet-Dufresnoy, 
and  reading  thus  :  "  In  1579,  Balthazzarini,  a  celebrated  Italian 
lie  into  France,  to  the  court  of  Henry  III."  * 


In  Hingi'njTj  tte  •refrain  is  repeated  after  each  Terse. 

The  word  gi,  in.  the  eecoad  line  of  the  refrain,  seems  at  first  to  be 
written  sy  ,'  and  it  was  so  printed  in  the  sonj; :  thereupon  a  critic  wrote 
to  M.  Bach,  calling- his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  French  have  nener 
written  the  word  si  with  a  y.  On  examinii^  the  supposed  y,  however, 
with  a  roBgnifier,  M.  Bach  Mid  hia  friends  came  to  the  opinion  that  it 
was  bat  the  long  Italian  j,  often  used  when  i  was  a  final  letter,  in  those 
dajs.  It  is  evidently  unlike  any  other  y  in  the  original,  asmay  beseen 
by  examiniis  the  two  hnes  io  fac-aimilo  (page  416). 

*  TaUcUes  Chronologiquea  de  VRist^re  UraverseUe,  voL  ii.  p.  704. 
(Ed.  of  1778.) 
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But  I  iletermined  to  obtain,  if  possible,  farther  testimony, 
and  have  succoeded  iu  procuring  some  other  irapoi-tant  particu- 


IlESTtY,  THE  Last  op  tut.  Valoib. 

This  favorite  son  of  Catherine  de  Mgdicis  is  best  known  l>y 
the  one  great  crime  of  his  life ;  his  assent  to  that  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  which  took  place,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
mother  and  by  the  authority  of  his  elder  brother,  Charles  IX., 
in  August,  1572. 

But  Henry  was  not  without  redeeming  qualities.  When 
but  nineteen  years  old,  he  won,  for  bis  brother,  the  battles  of 
Jarna*  and  Montcontour ;  thus  achieving  a  military  reputation 
wMch,  three  years  later,  procured  his  election  as  King  ot 
Poland. 

One  among  the  most  discriminating  of  modem  historians 
says  of  him :  "  Henry  wished  to  lead  a.  palace  life,  divided  be- 
tween piowa  exercises,  the  pleasures  of  the  city,  retirement  and 
the  reverence  due  to  the  sovereign  magistrate.  He  was  little 
inclined  to  cultivate  the  society  of  old  generals,  politicians,  and 
men  of  learning,  who  might  have  informed  and  instructed  him : 
preferring  young  and  gay  people  of  handsome  exterior,  who 
emulated  him  in  the  faultlessness  of  their  costumes  and  the 
brilliancy  of  their  omameats."  * 

But  this  was  one  sids  only  of  his  character.  "  His  nature," 
says  Eanke,  "  was  like  that  of  Sardanapaliis  which,  in  seasons 
of  prosperity,  abandoned  itself  to  enervating  luxury,  but  in 
adversity  became  courageous  and  manful.  .  .  .  His  failings 
were  obvious  to  every  one.  His  deficient  morality,  his  eagei'- 
ness  for  enjoyment,  and  his  dependence  upon  a  few  favorites 
gave  general  and  well-founded  offence.  Occasionally,  however, 
he  rose  to  the  full  height  of  his  vocation ;  showing  an  intel- 
Isctual  capacity  corresponding  with  his  exalted  position,  and, 

•  Uankb  :  tSeii  Wars  (Mwi  J&nnrcAy  in  Ftohm;  p.  807.     (New 

York  Ed.  1854.) 
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thottgh  subject  to  many  vacillations,  great  susceptibility  ol 
mind  and  goodness  of  disposition."  * 

Such  was  the  monarch,  who,  according  to  the  allegation  made  in 
M.  Ba«h's  dream,  composed  the  elegiac  aong.  The  name  of  the 
lady  whom  it  mourns  was  not  meotionttd ;  but^the  genuineness 
of  the  song  being  conceded — there  cannot  be  a  doubt  as  to  the 
person  intended.  The  name  of  Beatrice  is  not  more  inseparst- 
bly  connected  with  tho  memory  of  Dante,  nor  Laura  with  Pe- 
trarch, than  ia  the  name  of  Marie  de  Cloves  with  that  ol 
Henry  III,  Not  a  detailed  history  of  the  time,  not  a  biogra- 
phy of  Henry,  but  alludes  to  it. 

He  met  her,  while  still  Duke  d'Anjou,  and  sought  her  in 
marriage ;  but  she  was  a.  Protestant  and  lie  a  Catholic  of  Medi- 
cean  blood.  The  difference  of  i"eligioii,  insuperable  of  course 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Queen  Mother,  seems  to  have  been  the  sole 
cause  that  prevented  their  marriage.  |  She  was  mai-ried,  in 
July,  1572,  to  the  Prince  of  Conde,  one  of  the  chief  Protestant 
leaders;  and,  the  next  year,  1573,  Henry  left  Frjmce  to  a.'ssume 
the  throne  of  Poland,  carrying  with  him,  according  to  Chateau- 
briand, remorse  for  the  massacres  of  St,  Bartholomew,  but — in 
still  stronger  measure — regret  for  his  disappointment  in  love. 
"  He  wrote  with  his  blood,"  says  that  historian,  "  to  Marie  de 
Cifeves,  iirst  wife  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Condg."  J 

*  Bak&e:  work  cited,  pp,  314,  304. 

]  "  La  difierence  de  religion,  suivaut  quelques  m&noires,  fut  la  senla 
canee  qtil  I'empecha  de  I'Spouser." — Biograplm  Gener/tle,  tome  s.  p, 
834.  The  same  assertion  is  made,  in  more  positive  terms,  in  the  Biog- 
raphie  Universe,  vol.  he.  p.  1)5. 

t  "Le  Due  d'Anjou  (depuis  Henry  III.)  alia  prendre  la  courumie  de 
Pologne,  et  raconter,  dans  les  foruts  de  la  Litbuoaie,  i,  son  medecin 
Miion,  les  meurtees  dont  la  pensee  I'empechnit  de  dormir ;  '  Je  vons  ai 
fait  vcnir  id,  pour  tous  faire  part  de  mes  inquietudes  et  agitations  de 
oette  nnieb,  qui  out  trouble  raon  repos,  en  repensant  a  I'csecution  de 
la  Siunt-Earthelemy. '  En  qaittaut  la  France,  le  due  d'Anjou  avait  6t^ 
moins  pouisuivi  du  souvenir  de  aes  crijoes  que  de  celni  de  ses  amours ; 
n  ccrivait  avec  son  sang  a  Marie  de  Cleves,  premiure  femrae  de  Henri, 
Prince  de  C'ondo."— -^reoJyse  r(daonnee  de  I'llisloire  di  France,  par  Cii4- 
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Charles  IX.  died  in  1S74,  and  Henry  speedily  returned  from 
Poland  to  Paris,  its  lieir  to  the  throne  of  France.  A  montL 
after  his  return  Marie  died ;  and  so  deeplj ,  aecording  to  his 
liiogTHphers,  did  Henry  tate  hei  death  to  heart,  that  he  re- 
mained several  days  shut  up  without  food,  m  an  apartment 
hung  with  black ;  and  when  he  reappeared  in  public,  it  was  in 
garments  of  deep  mourning,  with  deatha'-heads  worked  all  ovei 
them.  * 

The  po^ts  of  that  day  allude  to  Henry's  bitter  grief.  In  the 
■works  of  "Pasquier,  a  contemporary  of  Henry,  is  to  be  found  a 


m,  Paris,  1853,  p.  315.  I  thick  Henry's  remorse  for  the  St. 
Bartholomew  massacves  luaj  have  been  more  sincere  tban  Chataau- 
briand  regards  it.     There  is  a  curious  incident,  related  by  Itanke,  in 

"Charles  IX.,  about  eight  days  after  the  massacre,  caused  Lis 
brother-in-law,  Henry,  to  be  summoued  to  iiini  in  the  night.  He  found 
Mm  ns  he  tad  sprang  from  hia  bed,  lUIed  with  dread  at  a  wild  tumult 
of  confnaed  voices,  which  prevented  him  from  sieeping.  Hem^  him- 
self imagined  he  heard  these  somids ;  tiiey  appeared  Uks  distinct 
shrieks  and  hov/lings,  mmgled  witJi  the  indistinguishable  raging  of  ft 
furioua  luultitude,  and  with  groans  and  curses  as  on  the  day  of  the 
massacre.  Messengers  were  sent  into  the  city  to  ascertain  whether  any 
new  tumult  had  broken  out,  but  the  answer  returned  was  that  all  was 
qiiictin  the  city,  and  that  the  commotion  was  in  the  air.  Henry  could 
never  recall  this  incident  without  a  horror  that  made  his  hair  stand  on 
end." — Ranke,  work  cited,  p.  378. 

Henry  III.  probably  witnessed  this  stcrtling  phenomenon;  at  all 
events,  he  must  nfsuredly  have  knoira  of  it,  at  the  time  :  and  it  was 
an  occurrence  lil:ely  to  leave  a  hfe-loi^  impression  on  a  mind  like  his. 

A  historian,  to  avoid  the  charge  of  superstition,  has  to  say,  as  Ranko 
does,  that  Henry  imagined  he  heard  the  same  sounds.  But  how  about 
the  messengers  who  brought  answer  back  that  "  the  commotion  was  in 
Hie  air"? 

*  Marie  mourut  en  couches  en  15"A.  Henri  III.  qui  venait  de  sue- 
cSder  &,  Charles  IX. ,  et  ^toit  depuis  un  mois  de  retour  de  Pologrne,  en 
fut  saiM  d'nne  ai  vive  douleut,  qu'il  resta  enfermiS  plusienra  jours  sons 
manger,  et  ne  repanit  ensuite  en  public  que  couvert  de  vetemente  de 
deuil,  paraeracs  de  tales  de  mort."— .BwiyropftJe  Oenirale,  tome  x.  pp. 
Sj4.  855. 
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monody  on  tbo  death  of  Marie  de  Cloves,  whioii  the  poet  puts 
in  the  mouth  of  the  ting.* 

With  all  this  tallies  closely  what  history  tolls  ws  regarding 
tie  lady  herself. 

Marie  de  CLfivES. 

This  prince.^  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  Eoted  for  grace 
and  beauty  as  her  more  celebrated  namesake,  Mary  of  Scot- 
She  had  been  the  admiration  of  the  court  of  Charles  IX.,  by 
her  loveliness  and  her  virtues.f  The  poets  of  that  day  cele- 
brate her  as  the  "  EeauSiful  Mary ; "  J  and  so  great  was  the  fas- 
cination her  charms  exerted  over  Henry  that  the  credulity  of 
the  times  was  fain  to  ascribe  it  to  the  influence  of  sorcery.  § 

We  have  additional  testimony  both  as  to  the  character  of 
this  lady,  and  as  to  the  profound  sorrow  felt  by  Henry  for  her 
loss,  in  the  following  extract  from  a  manuscript  Diary  kept, 
throughout  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.,  by  Pierre 
de  I'Estoile,  Sieur  de  Gland,  a  gentleman  of  an  honorable  and 
well-known  family,  occupying  important  posts  in  the  magistracy 
and  Parliament  of  Paris  :  | 

•  'On  tronve  dana  les  CEuvres  de  Pasquier  une  complainte  sur  la 
morb  de  Made  de  Ctevea,  ou  le  poite  fait  parler  la  roi  lui-mGrno." — 
Biographie  UJiieerneUe,  tome  ix..  p.  SG. 

\  "  Cetfce  prinoeaae,  qui  avait  fait  1' admicatioa  de  la  coar  de  Charles 
IX.,  par  sa  beautd  et  ees  vertus,  mourut  en  couches,  ^f:."~~Biogr<eplUe 
Uakersdle  (Paris,  1813),  tome  ix.  p.  96, 

J;  "  Les  poetesdu  temps  la  celfebreat  sous  lenomde  la  Ssffi^Jfaj'fe" — 
Bkiffraplae  Generate,  tome  x,  p.  854. 

g  "  Seionrosage  de  ces  temps  de  crodulite,  on  crut  que  la  prineesse 
avait  employe  quelque  cliarme  pour  enflammer  Henri," — Bloffraplu'e 
Uiiivei-sell^,  tome  ix.  p.  SG. 

I  Pierre  del'Ustoile,  conseiller  du  Roi,  et  grand  aodienoier  en  lacliaii- 
oellerie  de  Fraaee,  et<iit  isau  d'ime  familla  parlementaire.  Sa  position 
Eociale  lui  permettait  de  bien  coimaitce  lea  hommes  et  lea  ohoaes  de  eon 
tempB.  II  parait  qu'il  sQ  donna,  pour  principale  occupation  dc  sa  vie, 
le  Boin  de  recuiller  trus  attantivement,  et  de  consigner  dans  des  registres 
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"  Ou  Saturday,  October  30, 1574,  died  at  Paris,  in  the  (lower 
of  her  age,  leaving  a  daughter  as  heir,  Dame  Marie  de  Cloves, 
Marchioness  d'Isle,  wife  of  Messire  Hemy  de  Bourbon,  Princfl 
of  Cond6.  She  was  endowed  with  singular  goodness  and  beauty, 
by  reason  of  which  the  King  loved  her  devotedly  (6perdu- 
ment) ;  so  dearly,  indeed,  that  the  Cai-dinal  de  Bourbon,  her 
uncle,*  when  about  to  entertain  the  King,  caused  her  to  be  re- 
moved from  hia  Abbey  of  Saint-Gannain-des-Prfes  :  declaring  to 
Hia  Majesty  that  he  (the  King)  could  not  enter  so  long  as  the 
body  of  the  princess  remained  there.  She  said,  on  her  death- 
bed, that  she  had  wedded  the  most  generous,  but  also  the  most 
jealous,  prince  in  France ;  to  whom,  however,  she  felt  conscious 
that  she  had  never  given  the  slightest  cause  forjealousy."f 

I  have  found  no  positive  evidence  that  Marie  passed  her  last 
days  in  the  Abbey  in  which  she  was  buried;  hut  it  is,  in  the 
highest  degree,  probable.  We  know  that  she  died  in  Paris,  and 
that  her  husband,  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  feaiing  that  the  Queen 

on  das  tablettes,  les  ovonementa  marciuants  qui  se  passait  autour  de 
lui." — Notice  of  the  lAfs  and  ManiMKnpU  of  Pierre  de  VEstsile,  prefixed 
to  the  Paris  reprint  of  iis  "  Memoires,"  Didier,  1854 

Speaking  of  D'Estoile's  diarj,  BonilLoQ  aaja,  in  hie  DhUoanaii-e  (fe 
Biograpkie  Uhaersdle  : 

"  This  collection  compriBcd  in  five  folio  volumes,  and  which  was 
never  intended  for  publication,  is  a,  most  valuable  source  of  information 
na  to  events  occorrlng  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  111.  and  Henry  rV."—.drt. 
"Btoile," 

•  He  was  her  nncle  by  marriage  only. 

f  PiETtRBDEi-'ESTOiLii! ;  Meiiioires poaT ssfvir d T Sistoife de FVaiice. 
Edition  by  Didier,  1854. 

The  wording,  in  the  origiual,  is  somewhat  obscure :  "  le  roy  ralmoit 
ei  fort  qu'il  falust  que  le  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  son  oncle,  ponr  festoier 
le  Boy.  la  fist  ester  de  son  Abbaye  de  Saint-Gennain-des-PrSa ;  disant 
Sa  Majestc  qu'il  n'estoit  possible  qa'elle  y  entrast  taut  que  son  corps  y 
seroit."  But  the  meaning  evidently  is  that  the  Caidinal,  knowing  the 
violence  of  the  Kill's  grief,  thinking  that  he  m%ht  insist  on  seeing  the 
body  of  the  princess,  and  fearing  the  effect  on  Ms  mind,  took  the  pre- 
caution to  have  the  corpse  removed  from  the  Abbey,  previous  to  th« 
Kill's  visit. 
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MoUier  designed  his  duvtL,  liad,  some  inoutLs  befoio,  taken 
refuge  in  Germany,  whcie  lie  remained  till  late  m  the  year 
1575  ;  *  that  is,  uatil  a  year  altn  Mane's  de^th  Mane'';  father 
had  died  several  years  bcloie  |  The  pnnee,  m  lca\  m^  his  wife 
behind,  doubtless  entmsted  her  to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  the 
Cardinal  de  Bonrbon.  But  the  caidinal  evidently  leaided  in 
his  Abbey,  since  it  was  theie,  ai  cording  to  Etoile,  that  he  pro- 
posed to  eatertain  the  Kmg  TJndei  thesi^  circumstances,  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  toisaken  and  fitheiln'JS  niece  lived 
with  her  uncle  in  his  Abbey  Sid  must  her  life  there  have 
been;  uncertain  as  she  was  of  her  husband  s  fate  '  All  this 
strikingly  coincides  with  the  "triste  et  cloistrce"  of  the  song. 

I  pass  on  to  say  a  few  ■woids  of  the  musician,  to  whom,  as 
alleged,  tJie  spinet  belonged 

Baltazarini. 

His  name  does  not  occur  either  in  the  Siographie  G^n^rcde, 
I J  the  Siographie  Universdle  ;  and,  after  long  search,  I  had 
begun  to  despair  of  finding  any  biographical  notice  of  such  a 
prison  ij^e,  when  I  waa  fortunate  enough  to  discover  in  the  Ath- 
en"euiii  Libiiry  of  Boston,  a  French  Dictionary  oi  Musiciajis, 
ill  some  tight  or  nine  volumes.     There  Henry's  fevorite  has 

"  Balt^zarini  :  an  Italian  musician,  known  in  Fiance  under 
the  name  of  Seaujoysiix,  vras  the  first  violinist  of  his  day.  The 
MarSchal  de  Brissac  brought  him  from  Piedmont,  in  1577,  to 
the  court  of  Queen  Catherine  de  Modieis,  who  appointed  him 
her  Director  of  Music,  .and  first  valet  de  clmmbre.  Henry 
III.  entrusted  to  him  the  management  of  the  court  iStes  ;  and 

*  Bakkei  :   "  Civil  Wars  and  Monarchies  in  France,"  p.  292. 

■j-  Marie  was  the  daughter  of  Francis  I. ,  Duke  of  Nevera.  I  do  not 
know  tta  exact  year  in  whict  be  died,  but  it  was  before  1565  :  (or 
Louis  de  Gomaque,  having  in  that  yp^r  married  the  heiress  of  Fran- 
cis, then  Bucceeaed  to  the  Dukedom  of  NevcrH. — Bouillon  :  IKction- 
riaire  de  Biogra^de  UniveraeSe,  art.  "  Nevers." 
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he  long  disoharged  the  duties  of  tliat  post  with  credit.  It  waa 
he  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  dramatic  spectacle,  com 
bined  with  music  and  dancing."  * 

Baltazarini  was,  then,  at  Henry's  court,  sumamed  Beaiyoy- 
cix — "  the  handsome  ajid  the  joyous."  Compare,  with  this,  the 
spcond  line  of  the  stanza,  as  it  appears  on  the  discovered  parch- 

"  A  Baltaiarini,  mon  gay  muEicien  " — 

gai  being  the  synonyme  of  joyeux. 

But  in  the  stanza,  as  M.  Bach's  hand  predicted  it  wonid  be 
found,  the  same  lino  reads: 

"  A  Baldazzariui,  trm  itm,  mazidea." 

A  trifling  coincidence,  this ;  yet  a  most  significant  one,  be- 
cause inconsistent  with  any  arranged  scheme  of  deception. 
There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  authenticity,  than  jnst  such 
incidental  ttifles  as  these. 

What  shall  we  say  of  M.  Bach's  story?  T.he  documents 
from  which  I  have  compiled  it  were  procured  for  me  by  an 
English  friend  in  Paris,  to  whom  I  cannot  sufficiently  express 
my  obligations  for  disinterested  and  untiring  kindness,  and 
whom  I  wish  that  I  were  at  liberty  here  to  thank  by  name. 
That  friend,  having  made  M.  Bach's  acquaintance,  obtained  per- 
sonally from  him  ail  the  particulars,  with  corrections  of  the 
newspaper  statements  and  answers  to  various  queries  of  mine, 
suggested  by  the  documents  as  I  first  obtained  them :  also, 
through  M.  Bach's  courtesy,  the  various  photographs  I  possess, 
together  with  the   following  certificate,  in  M.  Bach's  Jiand- 

*  Siographie  UmveT»eUe  des  Mumdens,  vol.  i.  p.  232. 

From,  the  last  sentence  in  tie  abeve  it  would  appear  that  to  Baltasia- 
rini— or  BaltJuiauwini,  as  Lenglet-Dofrasnor  spelled  it,  or  Baid'Mzariid, 
as  it  was  written  by  M.  Bach's  homi — the  modem  world  owes  its  fa- 


The  uncertainty,  in  these  old  times,  as  to  the  spellii^  of  proper 
names,  especially  in  the  case  of  persons  of  little  note,  is  ni 
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writing,  appended  to  that  facsimile  of  the  original  music,  of 
which  I  have  given  two  lines  on  page  416  : 

"  This  is  a  correct  fac-simile  from  the  sheet  of  music  paper 
which  I  found  on  my  bed,  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of  May, 
18G5.  The  ait  and  the  words  are  truly  those  which  I  heard  iu 
my  dream. 

"  N.  G.  Bach." 

In  addition,  M.  Biich  {in  reply  to  a  suggestion  of  mine 
which  some  men  would  have  deemed  importunate)  did  mo  the 
favor  to  send  me  a  l&tter,  dated  March  23,  1867,  in  which  he 
sjiys :  "I  attest  the  existence  of  the  parchment,  still  in  my 
possession,  containing  the  verses  composed  by  the  king  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  celebrated  musician,  Baldazaiini ;  and  that  it 
was  found  iu  a  secret  compartment  of  the  spinet  which  the 
king  had  given  him  ; ,  and  also  that  the  coromunication  announc- 
ing the  existence  of  the  parchment,  and  stating  that  it  had 
been  placed  there,  is,  in  every  point,  the  exact  truth.  1  add 
that  the  photogi-aphs  of  the  spinet  and  of  the  parchment,  and 
the  reproduction  of  the  autograph  of  the  music  and  words,  are 
well  executed  and  perfectly  exact," 

Such  is  the  case  in  all  important  details.  It  is  for  the  reader 
to  decide  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  the  supposition  of 
imposture  is  tenable. 

What  motive  ?  Nothing  whatever  to  gain,  in  a  worldly  sense. 
Much  to  risk  and  somethius;  to  lo^e  To  risk  misconception 
•iuspicion  perhaps  the  ilteTafion  of  monominii  peihips  the 
cliaige  if  conspiiai'v  to  palm  off  n  the  wcild  a  seiips  of  de 
1  beiite  elaboiate  foigeiies  f  igeries  invohmK  ^  sn,iilegious 
deception  See  ig  that  there  is  question  of  "facred  things  con 
I    cted  1  it  with  this  worl  1  only  but  with  that  which  is  to 

me  Th  is,  to  iisk  the  loss  of  i  character  earned  by  the  con 
s  'itent  integrity  of  i  long  md  honored  life  More  certainly 
till  to  attract  import  in-ite  visitois  perhaps  impertinent  ques 
loners  ind  th  is  to  break  up  that  bmestic  quiet  so  dear  to  a 
cultivated  an  1  btudioua  aexageninan 
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But  if  character  and  all  imaginable  motive  did  not  give  the 
lie  to  any  such  suspicion,  tlio  circumstances  are  such,  that  the 
theory  of  fraud  is  beset  with  cxti-eme  difficulties.  The  friend  to 
whom  I  owe  my  documents  showed  the  ovigiual  of  the  song  to 
Monsieur  D  ■  -  ■,  one  of  the  greatest  harmonists  of  the  day 
and  quite  a  thesaurus  of  musical  lore.  This  gentleman  exam- 
ined it  critically,  and  declared  to  my  friend  that  it  was  so 
exactly  in  the  style  of  the  epoch  that  it  would  require  not  only 
a  great  mnsical  genius,  but  the  special  studies  of  a  lifetime,  to 

produce  such  an  imitation.     Monsieur  D ,  lacking  iaith  in 

spirit  intercourse,  did  not  pretend  to  explain  the  mystery,  but 
■simply  said  that,  though  M.  Bach  was  a  meritorious  musician, 
he  regarded  it  as  ahsoliUcly  impossible  that  he  should  have  com- 
posed the  song. 

Again,  if  composed  by  him,  it  must  have  been  suddenly,  iu 
a  single  night,  without  chance  of  reference  to  old  authorities. 
Whence,  then,  the  coincidences  between  the  words  of  the  song  * 
and  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  Henry  III.  and  of  Marie  de 
Cleves  ? 

Every  allusion  h^  been  verified,  except  that  to  the  distant 
hunt  (chasae  iointaine) :  aud^iet  Sadducism  smile  at  my  easy 
faith  in  the  unseen — I  confess  my  belief  that  if  I  had  opportu- 
nity to  consult  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  or,  better 
yet,  the  JUliliot/tique  ImpSriale,  1  could  verify  that  also. 

Add  to  alt  this  the  minor  peculiarities  to  which  I  have 
aJready  adverted.  Would  any  one,  concerting  a  plan  of  forgery 
and  aimilated  prediction,  be  likely  to  contrive  the  variations 
between  the  predicted  stanza  and  the  original  ?  or  the  inclosed 
|_ma],  with  its  explanation  ?  or  the  si,  apparently  a  blunder, 
yet  proving  conect?  or  even  the  variations  inspdhng  the  ma 
sician's  name?— most  natural  if  we  consider  the  unceitain 
orthography  of  tint  dij  but  how  unlikely  to  be  plinned' 
Again,  it  is  onh  bj  mfeienue  and  dftei  1  ng  search  thit   I  con 

•  My  Paris  informant  tells  me  that  ftL  Bach  never  wrote  a  verse  of 
poetry  in  hia  life. 
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elude  the  words  "  triste  et  cloistrfs  "  to  be  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  facta :  how  remote  the  chance,  then,  that  M,  Bach, 
during  that  mysterioug  night,  shonld  have  acted  upon  a  Gimilar 
conclusion  ? 

Yet  again :  if  the  communieatioa  indicating  the  hiding-place 
of  the  parcliment  be  a  forgery,  then  M.  Bach  must  have  found 
the  parchment,  without  any  diroctioaa  as  to  its  whereabouts, 
before  the  spinet  was  sent  to  the  Eetrospective  Museum.  la 
it  within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  the  surprising  discov- 
ery of  such  an  interesting  document  should  have  been  studiously 
kept  concealed  from  every  one,  the  spinet  sent  off  under  ialse 
pretences  to  the  Museum,  and  then  the  communication  con- 
cocted as  an  excuse  to  send  for  the  instrument  again  and  insti- 
tute a  protended  search? 

I  do  not  think  that  dispassionate  readers  will  accept  such 
violent  improbabilities.  But  if  not,  what  interesting  su^es- 
tions  touching  spirit-intercourse  and  spirit-identity  connect 
themselves  with  this  simple  narrative  of  M.  Bach's  spinet ! 
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More  than  forty  years  ago  thei-o  died  a  young  English  lady, 
■whom  I  knew  intimately.  She  had  enjoyed  all  the  advantages 
of  tlie  most  finished  education  that  her  country  affords  ;  spoke 
French  and  Italian  fluently,  had  travelled  over  Europe,  there 
meeting  many  distinguished  persona  of  the  day.  And  she  had 
been  favored  by  nature  as  much  as  by  fortune.  She  was  as 
amiable  aa  accomplished,  gifted  with  strong  affections,  great 
simplicity,  and  a  temperament  eminently  spiritual  and  refined. 
I  shall  call  her  Violet.* 

When,  twenty-five  years  after  her  death,  I  first  instituted 
researches  in  Spiritualism,  the  thought  crossed  my  mind  that 
if  those  who  once  took  an  interest  in  us  during  eaj-tli-iife,  were 
permitted  still  to  commune  with  us  when  they  had  passed  to 
another  phase  of  being,  Violet's  spirit,  of  all  others,  might  an- 
Bounce  itself  to  me.  But  I  have  never,  on  any  occasion, 
evoked  spiiits ;  deeming  it  wisest  and  best  to  await  their  good 
pleasure.  And  when  month  after  month  passed  away  aJid  no 
sign  came,  I  had  quite  ceased  to  expect  it,  or  to  dwell  upon 
such  a  possibility, 

I  can  scarcely  express  to  the  reader  my  surprise  and  emotion 
when,  during  a  sitting  held  October  13,  185G,  at  Naples  (Mrs. 
Owen  and  one  other  lady,  not  a  professional  medium,  being 
present),  the  following  incidents  occurred. 

The  Promise  kept. 

The  name  of  Violet  was  suddenly  spelled   out.      After  my 

•  Her  true  baptismal  name  (a  somewhat  micommoii  one),  which  t  dc 
not  feel  justified  in  giving',  is,  like  that  with  which  I  have  replaced  it, 
typical  of  a  favorite  flower. 
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aatoniahEaeiit  had  Bomewhat  subsided,  1  asked  Tnentally,  witli 
what  intent  a  name  so  weil-remembered  had  been  announced. 

Answer. — "  Gave  pro — " 

There  the  apeUing  stopped.  Repeated  invitations  to  proeeed 
were  unavailing :  not  another  letter  could  we  obtain.  At  last 
it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  :   "  Are  ttie  letters  p,  r,  o,  correct  ?  " 

ji'/isioer.—"  !No." 

Question.—"  Is  the  word  '  gave '  correct  ?  " 

Answer. — "  Ves." 

Then  I  said :  "  Please  begin  the  word  after  '  gave  '  over 
again:  "  whereufwn  it  sjjelled  out,  now  and  then  correcting  a 
letter,  the  sentence ; 

"  Gave  a  written  promise  to  remember  you,  even  after 
death." 

I  think  that  no  human  being  except  such  as  have  been  unex- 
pectedly brought,  as  I  was  then,  almost  within  speech  of  the 
next  world  and  its  denizens,  can  realize  the  feeling  which  came 
over  me,  as  these  words  slowly  connected  themselves.  If  there 
was  one  recollection  of  my  youth  that  stood  out,  beyond  all 
others,  it  was  the  reception,  fiom  Violet,  of  a  letter  written  in 
prospect  of  death  and  containing,  to  the  very  words,  the  prom- 
ise which  now,  after  half  a  hfetime,  L-ame  back  to  me  from  be- 
yond the  bourn.  Such  evidence  as  it  was  to  me  it  can  be  to 
no  one  else.  I  have  the  letter  still ;  but  its  existence  was  un- 
known except  to  me :  it  has  never  been  seen  by  any  one.  How 
little  could  I  foresee,  when  I  first  read  it,  that,  after  a  quartet 
of  a  century,  in  a  far,  foreign  land,  the  writer  would  be  enabled 
to  tell  me  that  she  had  kept  her  word  I 

A  few  days  afterward,  namely  during  a  session  held  on 
October  18,  the  same  spirit  having  announced  herself,  I  ob- 
tained, to  various  mental  questions,  replies  cliaraeterized  by 
tlie  same  i>ertineucy  and  exactitude  as  are  above  evinced ;  the 
subjects  of  my  questions  being  of  a  private  character  and  the  true 
i-eplies  being  known  to  me  alone.  There  was  not  a  single  fail- 
ure ;  and,  in  the  course  of  these  replies,  allusions  wore  made  to 
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circumstances  with  which,  90  far  aa  I  know  or  believe,  no  one 
living  iu  ttiia  world  is  acquainted  except  myself. 

It  is  within  my  knowledge  that  many  results  similar  to  the 
above  have  been  obtained  by  others.  Yet  very  few  of  these 
reach  the  public  at  all ;  and  when  they  do,  they  are  usually 
couched  in  the  most  general  and  unsatiafectory  terms.  It 
needs,  in  such  cases,  aa  prompting  moti  ve  to  overcome  a  natural 
reluctance,  the  eai'nest  wish,  by  such  disclosure,  to  serve  truth, 
and  supply  important  testimony  on  a  subject  of  vita!  import- 
ance to  humankind.     Let  us  examine  that  whicli  is  here  sup- 

Tbe  results  obtained  were  not  due,  in  any  sense,  to  what  has 
sometimes  been  assumed  as  a  cause  of  similar  phenomena, 
under  the  name  of  "  expectant  attention."  We  were,  at  the 
time,  in  search  of  various  physical  tests  which  we  had  heard 
that  others  alleged  they  had  witnessed;  as  motion  without  con- 
tact, writing  by  occult  means,  the  exhibition  of  hands  and  the 
like.  What  came  was  utterly  unforeseen,  by  me  the  person 
chiefly  concerned  as  certainly  as  by  the  other  assistants.  When 
long-slumbering  associations  were  caUed  up  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  a  name,  it  was  assuredly  in  response  to  no  thought 
or  will  or  hope  of  mine,  if  consciousness  be  a  guide  to  the  ex- 
istence of  thought  or  feeling.  And  if  not  traceable  to  me,  far 
less  can  it  be  imagined  to  have  originated  in  either  of  the  other 
assistants.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  letter,  not  even  that  it 
existed.  They  knew  nothing  of  my  question,  for  it  had  been 
mentally  propounded.  This  narrows  down  the  question  of 
mundane  influence  to  myself  alone. 

But  there  is  additional  proof  that  my  expectations  had  no 
agency  in  this  casu.  When,  at  the  first  attempt  to  reply  to  my 
qiiestion,  the  unlooked-for  sentence  had  been  partly  spelled 
out — "  Gave  pro  " — it  did  occur  to  me  that  the  unfinished 
word  might  bo  "  promise ; "  and  it  did  suggest  itself  that  the 
reference  might  be  to  the  solemn  pledge  made  to  me,  so  many 
years  before,  by  Violet,     But  what  happened  ?     The  letters 
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p,  r,  o,  wei'o  declared  to  be  incori'ect ;  and  I  still  remember  mj- 
surprise  and  disappoiutmeut,  aa  I  erased  them.  Ent  how 
much,  was  that  surprise  increased  when  1  found  that  the  cor- 
rection had  been  insisted  on,  only  to  make  room  for  a  fuller 
and  more  definite  wording! — so  definite,  indeed,  that  if  the 
document  in  question  had  been  set  forth  in  full,  it  could  not 
have  been  more  certainly  designated,  Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  even  conceivable  that  »ny  mind,  or  any  intent 
of  mine,  had  anything  whatever  to  do  in  working  out  results. 
If  a  spiiit-hand  had  visibly  appeared,  had  erased  tbe  three  let- 
ters, had  inserted  the  omitted  word  "  written  "  and  tjien  fin- 
ished the  sentence,  it  would  have  been  more  wonderfid, 
certainly ;  but  would  the  evidence  have  been  more  perfect  that 
some  occult  wil! — some  intention  other  than  mine^was  at 
work  to  bring  about  all  this  ?  And  if  to  no  earthly  oiigin,  to 
what  other  source  than  to  the  world  of  spirits  can  this  occult 
agency  rationally  be  traced  ? 

Yet  this  was  but  the  commencement  of  the  numerous  proofs, 
recurring  throughout  many  years,  that  have  assui-ed  me  of  tlie 
continued  existence,  and  the  identity,  of  a  dear  spirit-friend. 
These  came  to  me  chiefly  after  my  return  in  1859,  fi-om  Naples 
to  the  United  States. 

Proof  from  a  Stranger,  Five  Hundred  Miles  distant. 

Five  or  six  weeks  after  the  publication  of  a  work  already 
referred  to,  *  in  February,  1860,  miy  publisher  introduced  to 
me  a  gentleman  who  had  just  returned  from  Ohio,  and  ■who  in- 
formed me  that  my  book  had  attracted  much  attention  in  that 
State  ;  adding  that  I  might  add  to  its  circulation  by  sending  a 

copy  to  Mrs.  B ,  then  residing  in  Cleveland,  proprietor  of 

a  book-store  and  one  of  the  editors  of  a  paper  there.  "  She 
takes  a  de«p  interest  in  such  subjects,"  ke  said,  "  and  is,  I  be- 
lieve, herself  a  medium," 

*  H^tfa^ontheBouailaTffOfAnotli^  WbrM;  published  JaiHiai7l 
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I  ha<J  never  heard  of  the  lady  before,  but  I  sent  a  copy  ol 
the  book,  with  a  brief  note  asking  her  acceptance  of  it,  and 
soon  had  a  reply,  dated  February  14. 

lu  this  letter,  after  some  business  details,  the  writer  ex- 
pressed to  jne  the  great  Batisfe*:tion  with  which  she  had  read 
the  chapter  in  "Footfalls"  entitled  "The  Change  at  Death," 
and  added;  "  I  am  what  is  called  a  'seeing  medium.'  While 
reading  that  chapter  a  female  spirit  that  I  had  never  seen  be- 
fore stood  by  me,  as  if  listening,  and  said:  'I  guided  him  in 
writing  that ;  I  helped  to  convince  him  of  an  immortal  life.'  " 
Then  she  subjoined  a  personal  description  of  the  appearance — 
including  color  of  hair  and  eyes,  complexion,  etc. — which  ex- 
actly corresponded  to  that  of  Violet.  She  added  that  a  Cleve- 
land merchant,  who  came  in  at  the  time  and  who  is  an  imprea- 
sional  medium  (though  not  known,  nor  desiring  to  be  known, 
as  such),  said  :  "  You  have  a  new  spiiit  to  visit  you  to-day — a 

iady.     She  says  she  knew  a  Mrs.  D ,  naming  an  English 

lady  not  then  living ;  known  to  Mrs.  B (not  to  the  mer- 
chant), by  literary  reputation,  hut  never  having  been  known  to 
either  of  them  personally. 

How  Mrs.   D was  Violet's   sister.     But  in   my  reply, 

which  was  partly  on  business,  I  neither  alluded  to  the  personal 
description  that  had  been  sent  to  me,  nor  to  what  had  been 

said  of  Mrs.  D .     In  order  to  make  the  test  as  complete  as 

possible  I  refrained  from  any  expi'ession  which  might  lead  Mrs. 
B to  suppose  that  I  recognized  the  person  who  had  ap- 
peared to  her.  I  merely  added,  to  the  business  part  of  my 
letter,  a  few  words  to  the  effect  that  if  she  could  obtain  the 
spirit's  name,  or  any  further  particulars  tending  to  identify 
her,  she  would  confer  an  obligation  on  me  by  informing  me 
of  it. 

In  reply  I  received  two  letters;  one  dated  February  27, 
the  other  April  5.     In  these  were  stated  ;  first,  the  baptismal 

name ;  second,  that  the  spirit  said  that  Mrs.  D was  her 

sister ;  tliird,  one  or  two  further  particulars  as  to  Violet :  all 
thja,  accurately  according  to  the  fJMsla.     Mrs.  B went  on  to 
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say  that  some  other  details  were  added ;  but  these  seemed  to 
refer  to  mattora  of  so  private  and  confidential  a  character  that 
she  thought  it  might  be  beat  to  state  them  personally  if,  in  re- 
turning to  the  West,  I  could  pass  through  Cleveland.  Being, 
however,  obliged  to  start  for  Europe  on  business  in  two  weeks, 
I  Esked,  in  reply,  that  she  would  put  these  on  paper,  which 
she  did  in  a  fourth  letter,  dated  April  20.  The  pai-ticulara 
which  she  gave  mo  had  been  obtained  partly  by  herself  partly 
througli  the  mediumship  of  the  mcrchajit  to  whom  I  have  above 
referred. 

When  I  said  that  the  evidence  in  this  case  could  never  be 
to  others  what  it  was  to  me,  I  but  faintly  shadowed  forth  the 
truth,  A  portion  of  the  wonders  that  opened  upon  me  the 
reader  can,  indeed,  appreciate.  I  liad  written  a  brief  and 
pnrely  business  letter  to  a  complete  stranger,  five  hundred 
miles  away,  in  a  town  which  Violet  had  never  seen,  where  I 
myself  (so  far  as  I  can  remember)  had  never  been.  Anything 
like  suggestion  or  thought-reading  or  magnetic  rapport  was, 
under  the  circumstances,  out  of  the  question.  Equally  so  was 
any  knowledge,  by  a  Cleveland  editor  "or  a  Cleveland  mer- 
chant, of  a  lady  unknown  to  fame,  who  had  died  thousands  of 
miles  away,  in  another  hemisphere.  Yet  from  these  distant 
strangers  comes  to  me,  unasked  and  as  unexpected  as  a  visit 
from  Heaven,  first  a  personal  description  agreeing  with  that 
of  Violet  and  the  mention  of  a  name  which  strongly  indicated 
that  she  was  the  person  who  had  been  communicating  with 
them ;  then  her  own  name ;  then  her  relationship  with  Mrs. 
D :  all,  without  the  slightest  clue  afforded  by  myself. 

These  things  my  readers  may  appreciate,  and   they  supply 

■wonderful  proofs  of  identity ;  but  when,  as  in  Mrs.  B 's 

last  letter,  various  minute  particulars  connected  with  Violet's 
early  life  and  mine^particulars  unknown  to  any  living  crea- 
ture on  this  side  the  Great  Boimdary— -particulars  indicated 
only,  so  that  the  wi-iter  herself  could  but  very  partially  under- 
stand their  import — particulars  bui-ied  sway  not  in  the  pastalone 
but  in  hearts  of  which  they  were  the  most  sacred  remembran- 
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ce3 — wlien  these  things  ctane  forth  to  light  under  the  eyea  of 
tiie  survivor,  they  were,  to  him,  internal  evidence  of  the  contin- 
upd  existenco,  beyond  the  death-change,  of  human  memories, 
thoiightSj  affections — evidence  such  as  canaot  be  transferred  to 
any  second  person:  such  evidence  as,  from  its  very  nature,  can 
bo  received  directly  alone. 

Here  it  may  occur  to  the  reader  that,  as  all  things,  spiritual 
as  well  as  material,  are  subject  to  law,  there  must  have  heen 

soTiw  attraction  or  cause  of  election,  determining  Mrs.  B 

AS  the  medium,  or  Cleveland  as  the  place,  whence  Buch  a  com- 
munication should  come  to  me. 

No  .doubt.     And  one  can  see  how  this  may  have  been.      Mrs, 

B  - has  the  olden  gift,*  by  St.  Paul  called  the  "  discerning 

of  spirits ;  "  and,  at  tha  time  the  sjiirit  appeared,  she  was  read- 
ing— with  approval,  it  seems — a  chapter  on  the  "  Change  at 
Death,"  into  which  I  had  thrown  some  of  the  strongest  and 
deepest  of  my  religious  convictions,  f  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  attraction ;  for  it  was  during  the  perusal  of  that  por- 
tion of  my  book  that  Violet,  for  the  first  time,  showed  herself 
to  Mrs.  B . 

Is  this  explanation  far-fetched  ?  Is  it  irrational  to  ascribe, 
to  BO  slight  a  cause,  the  spirit's  unexpected  visit?  Yet  there 
had  come  to  my  knowledge,  a  year  before,  a  similar  case,  per- 
fectly authenticated. 

The  Apparition  of  the  Eetkothed. 

In  October  of  the  year  1854,  my  fe,ther  called  on  Misa 
A ,  a  young  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  residing  near  Lon- 
don. Her  powers  as  a  medium,  though  known  only  to  a  pri- 
vate circle  of  friends,  are  of  the  highest  order.  She  has  habit- 
ually discerned  spirits  from  her  earliest  age,  years  before  the 
modern  phase  of  Spiritualism   had  come   up.     Yarious  other 

*  1  Corinthians  jdi.  lO. 

t  FootfaUs  on,  the  Boundaiy  <tf  Amther  World,  Book  vi  chap.  1  [ 
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also,  of  a  striking  kind,   occur  in   her  jirca- 

My  father  found  her  somewhat  indisposed,  recUning  on  a 
sofa,  engaged  in  reading.  She  laid  aside  her  book,  as  he  en- 
tered, and  was  about  to  rise ;  but  he  begged  her  to  remain, 
adding  that,  as  he  had  come  hoping  for  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing spiritual  phenomena,  he  would  sit  down  alone  at  a  table 
not  fer  from  the  sofa,  to  ascertain  if  he  could  obtain  rappings. 
He  did  so ;  and  after  a  time  raps  were  heard,  though  Misa 

A did  not  touch  the  table. 

"  Can  you  perceive,"  my  father  asked,  "  the  presence  of  any 
spirits  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  i-eplied  ;  "  I  see  one,  that  of  a  young  lady," 
"  Can  you  tell  her  name  ?  " 

"  No ;  she  has  never  given  it  to  me,  thongh  I  have  several 
times  seen  her,  as  I  sat  reading  this  book  "—and  she  pointed 
to  the  volume  b^ide  her — "  but  perhajw  we  can  get  the  name 
by  rapping." 

And,  in  effect,  there  was  immediately  spelled  out,  "  Grace 
Fletcher." 

"  What  I  "  said  my  father ;  "  my  old  friend,  Gra«e  Fletch- 
er '{  " 

"  Who  is  Grace  Fletcher  ?  "  the  young  lady  asked :  "  I  never 
heard  the  name  before." 

"  You  could  not  have  known  her,  for  she  died  thirty  oc 
forty  years  ago.  I  knew  her  intimately ;  and  a  more  beautiful 
character,  moral  and  intellectual,  I  never  met." 

"  It  is  singular,"  said  the  young  lady,  "  that  I  almost  always 
see  her  spirit  when  I  sit  down  to  study  this  book ;  and  only 

"Pray  what  work  is  it  you  have  been  studying?"  my 
father  asked. 

"  Dr.  Thomas  Brown's  Mental  Philosophy ; "  and  she  handed 
my  father  the  volume. 

He  took  it,  exclaiming :  "  How  strange  I  What  a  wonderfuJ 
coincidence ! " 
19- 
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"  What  is  there  wonderful  in  it?  " 

My  father  then  explained  that,  as  he  had  always  understood, 
Dr.  Brown  and  Miss  Fletcher  were  deeply  attached  to  each 
other,  and  that  their  intimacy  was  expected  to  ripen  into  mar- 
riage. "  But  she  died  at  nineteen,"  he  added,  "  and  I  do  not 
think  poor  Brown  ever  got  over  it ;  for  he  survived  her  three 
or  four  years  only." 

Grace  Fletcher  who,  from  all  I  have  heard  of  her,  well  de- 
served my  father's  encomium,  was  the  daughter  of  a  talented 
mother,  long  noted  in  the  literary  circles  of  Edinburgh  and 
■who  died  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  since,  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age.  I  have  ascertained  through  a  lady  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  family  that  between  Dr.  Brown  and  Miss 
JHetcher  there  was  well  known  to  exist,  probably  not  a  posi- 
tive engagement,  but  certainly  so  strong  a  mutual  attachment, 
that  their  friends  felt  confident  it  would  be  a  match.  She  died 
about  the  year  1816  ;  and  he,  in  1820.* 

I  bad  the  above  from  the  young  lady  herself;  f  and  I  know 
that  its  accuracy  may  be  strictly  depended  on.  One  of  the  re- 
collections of  my  childhood  is  my  father's  sorrow  when  the 
unexpected  news  of  Gra«e  Fletcher's  death  reached  him. 

The  point  in  this  case  which  gives  it  value  is,  that  the  young 
seeress  had  never  heard  Miss  Fletcher's  name,  nor  had  she  the 
least  idea,  till  my  father  infonned  her,  of  the  connection  there 
had  existed  in  life  between  the  lady  whose  spirit  the  raps  an- 
nounced, and  the  author  of  the  hook  during  the  perusal  of 
which  that  spirit  was  wont  to  appear.     Aa  a  chance  coinci- 

•  Id.  tte  prima  of  life,  aged  forty-two.  He  was  Pro'esaor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  Universitj'  of  Edinburgh.  His  well-known  Lectures 
on  tfi4  PhUoaofjliy  of  the  Human  Mind,  above  referred  to,  reached  the 
eightt  edition  in  1834. 

I  In  1859, 1  met  lei- in  London  at  Lady  B 's,  where  she  was  always 

a  welcome  guest.  All  her  friends  speali  of  her  in  the  highest  tenaa, 
and  my  own  acquaintance  with  her,  through  several  months,  confimied 
my  opiuioc  of  iet  intebigenee  and  integrity. 
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dence  we  cannot  reasonably  regard  it.  Standing  alone  it  is 
insufBoient  foundation  for  a  theory.  But  the  appearance  ol 
Violet  to  Mrs.  B— ,  an  uttor  etranger  alike  to  her  ancl  to 
me,  during  the  peniaal  of  a  book  of  mine,  is  an  incident  of  th<; 
same  class ;  and  if  such  should  be  found  to  accumulate,  thi^y 
■will  furnish  proof  that  a  spirit  may  occasionally— though  it  he 
rarely— look  back  from  its  next  phase  of  life  to  this,  drawn 
down  by  the  desire  to  note  the  effect  which  efforts,  made  on 
eai-th,  by  a  dear  friend,  to  enlighten  mankind,  may,  from  time 
to  time,  he  producing.  It  is  a  reasonable  belief  that  benevolent 
spirits,  in  their  world,  continue  to  take  interest  in  the  im- 
provement of  ours. 

I  know  not  that,  in  this  case,  I  can  adduce  stronger  proof  of 
identity  than  the  above,  but  I  have  had  additional  teste,  some 
of  -which  may  tend  to  fortify  the  faith  of  my  readers. 

Typical  and  Literal  Tests. 

Some  two  weeks  after  the  receipt  of  Mrs.  E 's  second 

letter,  namely,  on  the  thirteenth  of  March,  1860,  in  the  fore- 
noon, T  called  on  Mr.  Charles  Foster,  to  whose  mediumship  I 
have  already  referred.  A  lady  well  and  favorably  known  to 
the  literary  world,  and  whom  T  shall  call  Miss  P ,  accom- 
panied me.  The  visit  was  at  her  request,  as  she  had  never 
witnessed  any  spiritual  phenomena  whatever;  but  had  heard 
much  about  them,  and  desired  to  judge  for  herself  She  had 
never  seen  Mr.,  Poster. 

1  mentioned  to  Mr.  Foster,  in  a  general  way,  tluit  I  had 
recently  received,  from  a  stranger  at  a  distance,  an  alleged 
communication  from  a  spirit,  which  had  passed  away  many 
years  before ;  but  I  studiously  withheld  the  name  and  all  clue 
to  personal  identity,  adding,  however,  that  I  should  be  glad  if, 
thro\igh  him,  any  further  test  could  be  given. 

Duiin^  the  first  part  of  the  session  Mr.  Foster  addressed 

himself  entiidy  to  Miss  P .     Tho  incredulous  look  ndth 

wbic  h  that  lady  sat  down  soon  changed  to  one 
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then  of  deepest  feeling.  Tho  test  she  received  that  day  led  to 
researches  irhich  made  her  a  spiritnaliut  for  life.* 

Then  he  turned  suddenly  to  me :  "  Mr,  Owen,  I  see  a  siiiril 
-—a  lady — standing  beside  you,  perhaps  the  same  of  whom  yon 
spoke  to  me.  Sho  holds  in  her  hands  a  basket  of  flowers. 
Ah !  that  is  peculiar ;  they  are  all  violets," 

I. — "  Does  she  oommunieate  her  name  ?  " 

Mr.  Foster  paused.  After  a  time,  "No,"  he  said,  "but  she 
has  taken  one  of  the  flowers — a  single  violet — and  laid  it  be- 
fore you.     Has  all  this  any  meaning  for  you?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  But  wo  ought  to  get  the  name.     I  usually  do." 

And,  at  his  request,  I  wrote  down  seven  female  baptismal 
names,  including  that  of  Violet,  taking  care  not  to  pause  more 
at  one  than  at  the  other. 

Mr.  Foster  took  the  paper,  and,  with  a  single  glance  at  it, 
tore  off  each  name  separately ;  rolled  them  up  into  small  pellets 
and  threw  these  down  on  a  pile  of  pellets  (some  twelve  or  four- 
teen) which  he  had  previously  made,  some  of  them  being  blank. 
There  were  thus  about  twenty  pellets  in  all.  He  bade  me  take 
them  up  and  hold  them,  in  my  open  hand,  under  the  table.      I 

•  I  acQ  at  liberty  to  give  an  outlme  only  of  tlie  test  here  referred  to, 
and  have  snbatitiit«d  anotliet  aame  (Medway)  for  the  true  one. 

Mr.  Foster  said  he  saw  the  appearance  of  a  young  man  standing 
Reside  SEss  P — — ;  and  te  described  his  appearanee.  "Above  Ms 
head,"  he  went  on,   "I  eee  the  words:  'Fidelity  even  beyond  the 

grave  I '  "    Misa  P 's  face  betrayed  much  emotion,  mingled,  however, 

I  plainly  saw,  with  doubt.  Then  Foster  suddenly  added  :  "  Ah !  here 
13  a  name^Medway."  Upon  which  the  lady  sank  her  face  on  the 
table,  without  a  word.  Nor,  tironghoat  the  rest  of  tho  session,  did 
she  allude  to  what  had  passed, 

I  afterward  mentioned  the  name  to  a  sister  of  Miss  P ,  askii^  if 

he  had  ever  been  amoc^  their  acquaintances. 

"  How  did  you  hear  of  him?"  she  asked  me,  astonished. 

I  told  her. 

"  It  is  all  true,"  she  said  in  reply.  "  Many  years  ago  we  were  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  him.  My  sister  was  engaged  to  him ;  but  ha 
died  a  short  time  before  the  day  appointed  for  their  marriage." 
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did  so.  After  a  time  he  said  to  me :  "  Tlie  spirits  desire  to 
have  your  hat  under  the  table."  Accordingly  he  put  it  there, 
but  immediately  replaced  both  his  hands  on  the  ts-blp,  saying ; 
"  Spirit,  when  you  have  selected  the  peliet,  ■will  you  let  us 
know  by  rapping?"     About  a  minute  passed  when  the  raps 


Mr.  Foster.—"  Shall  I  take  up  the  hat  ?  " 

Answer. — "  No." 

Z—"  Shall  I?" 

A.ngwer, — "  No." 

3Iim  P.—"  Shall  I  ?  " 

Answer.— "Yas." 

Thereupon  the  table,  with  a  sudden  and  somewhat  violent 

movement,  tilted  up  on  Miss  P 's  side,  so  that,  without 

moving  from  her  seat,  she  could  reach  the  hat  from  the  floor, 
'f ticieiu,  lying  between  two  gloves,  was  the  pellet.  She  handed 
it  to  me  and  I  was  about  to  open  it,  when  Mr.  Foster  said: 

"  Please  do  not  open  it  yet.  Let  me  try  if  1  can  get  the 
same  name  written  under  the  tahle." 

lie  tore  off  a  small  jiiece  of  thin  paper,  took  that  and  a  pen- 
cil in  one  hand,  and  held  both  for  twelve  or  fifteen  seconds 
beneath  the  table.  Then,  withdrawing  his  hand,  after  a  glance 
at  the  paper  and  the  remark,  "  I  believe  there  is  a  name  on 
it,"  he  banded  it  to  me.  The  name  was  in  pencil,  but  I  could 
not  make  out  a  single  letter.  At  Mr.  "Foster's  suggestion  I 
held  the  paper,  reversed,  against  the  window-pane.  Then  I 
raad  distinctly  through  the  paper  from  the  unwritten  side,  in 
minute  characters,  tlie  name  Violet. 

Tlien  only  I  first  opened  the  pellet.     The  same  name  there.* 

I  did  not  suffer  Mr.  Foster  to  see  either.  After  a  few 
s:econds  his  arm  seemed  slightly  convulsed,  as  by  a  feeble  elec- 
tric slioc;'!: ;  and  lie  said :  "  The  name  is  on  my  arm ; "  where- 

*  1  hare  preserved  the  bit  of  thin  paper,  and  also  tho  pellet.  T  need 
Bcareelj-  here  remind  tlia  reader,  that,  as  already  stated,  Yiolet  is  an 
assumed  nsjne.  Cf  course  it  was  the  tme  name,  and  the  Sower  typical 
of  that  name,  wliich  were  actually  given. 
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upon  he  bared  his  left  arm.  to  the  elbow,  ami  I  read  thereon 
distmctlj  the  Dame  Violet.  I  did  not,  however,  pronouno? 
it,  but  left  him  to  spell  it  out,  letter  by  letter.  The  letters 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  traced  by  s.  painter's  brush,  with 
pink  color.  They  were  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  iu  height ; 
printed  cbaractera,  as  if  somewhat  carelessly  done,  but  perfectly 
legible ;  the  strokes  being  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. The  first  letter  was  near  the  elbow  joint,  and  the  rest 
were  traced  aloog  the  inside  of  the  arm;  the  last  letter  being 
on  pai-t  of  the  palm  next  to  the  ■wrist,  just  below  the  root 
of  the  thumb.  Miss  P read  the  name,  deciphering  it  with- 
out any  difficulty. 

During  all  the  time  of  these  experiments  except  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  placed  my  hat  oa  the  ground,  and  during  the 
few  seconds  when  he  put  the  paper  under  the  table  to  have  the 
name  written  oa  it,  Mr,  Foster  sat  quietly  viith  both  hands  on 
the  table. 

The  room  was  well  lighted  by  two  windows. 

Miss  P had  never  heard  Violet's  name ;  nor,  as  I  hava 

already  stated,  had  Mr.  Foster. 

Here  were  four  tests :  not  presenting  themselves  spontane- 
ously, indeed,  as  did  those  which  came  to  me  through  Mrs.  B ; 

on  the  contrary  obtained  by  aid  of  a  professional  medium  whom 
I  had  viaitad,  hoping  for  something  of  the  kind  :  but  yet  to  be 
judged  fairly,  by  their  internal  evidence,  notwithsilianding. 

1.  The  appearance  to  Mr,  Foster  of  the  basket  of  flowers, 
and  the  single  flower  laid  down  before  me,  when  I  asked  for 
Violet's  name. 

2.  The  pellet,  selected  out  of  twenty,  taken  from  my  hand 
and  placed  in  my  hat. 

3.  The  writing,  under  the  table,  of  the  name  so  that  it  read 
on  tho  reverse  side. 

And  4.  Tho  name  written  on  the  arm. 

Tho  peculiarity  of  tho  basket  containing  a  single  species  only 
of  flower,  and  the  name  of  that  species  corresponding  to  the 
name  of  the  alleged  spirit,  together  with  the  selection  of  a  sin- 
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gle  flower  when  I  asked  for  the  name,  cannot  rationally  be 
ascribed  to  chance. 

As  to  the  pellet,  since  Mr.  Foster  liad  his  hands  on  tha 
table,  full  ill  view,  it  was  a  physical  impossibility  that  he 
should  Iia,v3  taken  ifc,  oven  if  he  had  known  which,  out  of  the 
twenty,  to  select. 

As  to  the  writing  under  the  table,  though  it  may  be  alleged 
that  practice  might  enable  a  person  to  write  so  that  it  should' 
read  on  the  reverse  side,  and  that  this  might  have  been  done 
with  ono  hand  on  the  knee,  yet  the  writing  itself  (now  before 
m--,)  S3?T13  to  refute  t'.iis.  I  have  just  carefully  esamined  it. 
The  paper  is  nearly  as  thin  as  tracing  paper;  the  name  is  writ- 
ten in  a  current  lady's  hand,  as  if  the  pencil-point  had  just 
lightly  touched  the  sui-face,  the  pencil  not  having  sank  at  all  into 
the  paper  ;  and  there  is  no  indication  of  the  writing  on  the  re- 
veise.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  any  one,  holding  a  pencil 
and  paper,  in  one  hand,  for  fiiteen  seconds,  under  a  table,  to 
have  produced  a  word  thus  written.  But,  in  addition  to  this, 
Foster  had  no  clue  whatever  to  the  name. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  name  on  the  arm,  with  this  added 
difficulty  :  the  arm  having  boon  covered,  up  to  the  moment 
when  the  medium  bared  it  and  showed  the  name,  and  his  hands 
up  to  that  time,  having  been  seen  by  us  resting  quietly  on  the 
table,  by  what  possible  expedient  could  he  have  produced  the 
pink  lettering  ? 

During  the  decade  from  1860  to  1870  I  have  Lad,  through 
various  mediums,  numerous  communications  from  Violet ; 
none,  however,  of  any  length  ;  the  longest  being  that  relative 
to  the  birth  of  Christ.  *  They  were  usually  onlj;  brief,  cordial 
messages  of  affection,  or  short  su^cstions  on  ethical,  philo- 
sophical, or  spiritual  subjects.  On  two  occasions,  at  intervals 
of  years,  instead  of  the  name,  there  was  only  allusion  made  to 
the  flower.     One  of  these  came  through  a  Boston  medium,  the 

•  See  Boot  i.  chapter  3,  where  it  ia  given  in  full. 
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other  through  a  hidy  (not  a  professional  medium)  in  Washing- 
ton city  :  hoth  being  strangers  to  each  other  and  to  Violet's 
name  or  history. 

Finally  I  obtained,  by  accident  as  we  usnally  say,  a  remark' 
able  test,  differing  in  character  from  any  of  the  above. 

The  PoETBAiT  WITH  Embleu. 

In  the  spring  of  1867,  being  then  in  New  York,  I  made  the 
acquaintaaco  of  a  Mr,  Anderson,  who,  without  previous  in- 
struction and  by  spirit  influence,  as  he  alleged,  had  produced 
likenesses  of  deceased  persons,  many  of  which  were  recognized 
by  their  friends.  He  stated  to  me  that  a  clergyman  of  his  ac- 
quaintance desired  to  meet  me ;  and  I  met  him,  by  appointment, 
at  Mr.  Anderson's  rooms,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  tweaty-first 
of  March. 

While  we  were  conversing,  Mr,  Anderson  brought  me  a  large 
sheet  af  drawing-paper,  requesting  me  to  observe  that  it  was 
blank  on  both  sides,  and  asking  me  to  tear  a  small  piece  from 
one  comer  of  the  sheet,  so  as  to  be  able  to  identify  it.  I  tore 
irregular  pieces  from  tioo  comers.  He  then  requested  me  to 
note  the  hour,  and  retired  to  an  inner  room. 

I  supposed  that  I  should  have  a  portrait ;  and,  aa  my  father 
was  a  well-known  man,  of  whom  many  engraved  likenesses 
exist,  I  thought  it  would  probably  he  one  of  him,  and  felt  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  even  if  it  resembled,  it  would  he  an 
insufficient  test. 

But  in  exactly  twenty-eight  minutes,  Mr.  Anderson,  retum- 
iug,  pinned  against  the  wall  a  portrait,  in  pencil,  not  of  my 
father,  but  a  female  head  and  bust,  life-size,  which,  from  its 
general  outline  and  expression,  I  recognized  at  once  as  Violet's, 
On  looking  again,  however,  the  features  seemed  to  me  more 
regular  than  her's  and  the  whole  face  idealized.  The  jyose  was 
graceful :  my  eye  ran  over  the  lines,  but  was  suddenly  arrested 
—could  it  be  ?  Hardly  trusting  my  senses,  I  went  closer  to 
t  was  unmistakable.     There — aa  ornament  at  tlie 
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lower  point  of  the  opening  of  the  dress  in  front — -was  the  typv 
adjlower/ 

I  need  not  Bay  tiiat  I  had  never  made  the  least  allusion  to 
Violet  in  Mr.  Anderson's  presence  ;  and  that  I  am  convinced 
he  spoke  truth  when  he  declared  to  me  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  her.* 

I  carefully  adjusted  the  torn  fragments  of  paper  to  the  cor- 
ners Tvhence  1  had  taken  them,  and  foimd  the  proof  thus 
afforded  that  it  was  the  same  sheet  I  had  marked  twenty-eight 
minutes  before  it  reappeared,  absolutely  perfect. 

I  showed  the  portiait,  some  days  afterward,  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Carpenter,  the  arttst,f  without  telling  him  how  I  obtained  it. 

He  examined  it  carefully.  "  A  little  out  of  drawing,"  he 
said,  "  but  clever  and  graceful  r  peculiar,  too,  A  young  artist  ?  " 

"  One  without  much  experience,  I  believe.  How  long  would 
a  good  artist  take  to  laako  such  a  portrait  ?  " 

"  That  depends  upon  whether  he  hit  off  the  likeness  at  once. 
If  he  did  and  worked  hard,  he  might  finish  it  in  a  day.  But, 
in  a  general  way,  it  would  take  two  days,  perhaps  more." 

"  How  if  the  artist  had  begun  and  finished  it  within  half  an 
hour?" 

"  There  is  no  maa  living  who  could  do  so." 

That  was  my  opinion  also,  supposing  the  artist  left  to  his  own 
resources ;  but  I  was  glad  to  have  it  confirmed  by  so  compe- 
tent a  judge.  J 

Upon  me  these  cumulative  proofs  of  identity  have  produced 

*  Mr.  Anderson  appeared  to  me  a  qniet,  frank,  simple  mom :  speak- 
ing modestly  of  what  he  deemed  a  epiritual  gift,  and  blamir^  himseK 
for  his  own  wavering  faith  iu  its  continuance.  He  would  accept  of  no 
remnneratiOQ  from  me :  it  having  been,  aa  lie  reminded  me,  a  volun- 
teered effort. 

t  Best  known  as  the  author  of  tliat  moat  tmthful  and  valuable  his- 
torical painting  :  T?ie  ^Mancipation  Prodamati(m  before  the  Cabinet 

%  I  shall  be  glad  to  show  to  any  artist  oc  other  sincere  inquirer,  the 
original  portrait,  with  the  attesting  fri^ments,  exacfly  as  I  obtained  it, 
at  the  end  of  the  twenty-c^ht  minutes. 
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a  profound  conviction  that  Violet  haa  manifosted  herself;  keep, 
ing  a  sacred  promise  after  long  years,  and  sending  to  me,  from 
another  sphere,  missives  of  frieadship  and  words  of  instruction. 
I  cannot  judge  what  degree  of  belief  this  recital  of  theae  proofs 
may  create  in  others. 
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THE  CROWNING  PEOOF   OF   HDIOETALITT. 

"  And  when  they  heard  of  the  reaurreotion  of  tie  dead,  Homa 
mocked ;  and  others  said,  '  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter.' " — 
Acts  xvil.  33. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE   GREAT  FAITH-AETICLE  OP  THE   FIRST 


"If  the  dead  riw 
raised,  your  faith  i^ 

According  to  the  best  authorities,  the  Book  of  Acts  was 
written  about  thirty  years  after  the  crucifixion.  It  ia  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  of  historical  episodes,  if  we 
read  it,  as  but  few  of  us  do,  unblinded  by  the  gUmour  of  stere- 
otyped preconceptions. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  Sew  Testament  in  those  days. 
During  the  first  half  of  these  thirty  years  there  was  not  oven  a 
biography  of  Christ ;  and  but  one,  that  of  Matthew,  until  near 
the  close  of  that  period :  oor  have  wa  any  proof  that  oven 
Matthew's  narrative  was  then  known,  or  read,  in  the  Christian 
congregations.  All  the  apostolic  letters  of  Paul,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Thessalonians,*  were  written  but  a  few  yeare  be- 
fore the  Acts  were  penned.  The  same  is  true  of  the  other 
epistles ;  with  the  exception  of  that  of  James,  which  last  was 
written  about  the  middie  of  these  thirty  years. 

Thus  the  faith  of  the  disciples  during  this  period  wa.^  based 

'  Written  about  the  year  53,  or  twenty  years  after  Christ's  death. 
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only  on  personal  recollections,  and  on  oral  traditions  of  reccn' 
date.  It  was  much  strengthened,  no  doubt,  by  the  appearance 
among  them  of  those  spiritual  gifts  *  which  Clirist  promised  to 
sncli  as  trusted  in  him.  f  But  it  was  founded  chieSy  on  one 
great  phenomenon;  the  appearance  of  Christ,  after  death,  to  a 
number  of  witnesses,  of  whom  many  yet  survived.  Xo  this, 
on  every  great  occasion,  the  apostles  were  wont  to  appeal.  |  It 
was,  indeed,  the  rock-foundation  of  their  creed,  failing  which 
they  admitted  that  the  entire  superstructure  must  fall.  "  If  the 
dead  rise  not,  then  is  not  Christ  raised ;  and  if  Christ  be  not 
raised,  your  faith  is  vain." 

The  trium])h  of  their  faith,  then,  was,  that  immortality  had 
been  brought  to  light :  not  set  forth  as  a  probability  by  analog- 
ical argument,  not  recommended  to  beHef  by  glosses  and  quid- 
dities of  the  schools ;  but  brought  into  the  light  of  day,  where 
the  senses  can  perceive  it,  where  the  highest  of  all  human  evi- 
dences can  assure  its  reality.  And  the  teat-proof  of  immortal- 
ity among  these  early  disciples  of  Chiist  was  (7sa(  the  dead  could 
return  ;  §  it  was  that  they  themselves,  to  use  the  modem  term, 
had  seen  the  apparition  of  their  Master, 

Sceptics  deny  that  they  saw  him.  Strauss,  assuming  that 
an  appai'ition  would  be  a  miracle,  and  holding  miracles  to 
be  impossible,  discredits  the  narrative.  Yet  he  candidly  states 
his  conviction  that  the  disciples,  self -deceived  through  the  ex- 
cited state  of  their  minds,  firmly  believed  that  Christ  had  ap- 
peared to  them.      He  says : 

*  1  Corinthians  xii  8-11. 

t  John  xiv.  13. 

%  Acts  ii,  33 ;  iii.  15  ;  iv.  33 ;  x.  40,  41  ;  xiii.  30,  31  ;  and  other's. 

g  It  was  not  Christ  alone  whom  (as  wa  are  told)  they  had  seen  :  if 
we  may  trust  the  record  ' '  the  graves  were  opened  ;  and  many  bodies  of 
the  saints  which  slept  arose,  aud  came  out  of  the  graves  after  his  res- 
mrcectioii,  and  appeared  unto  many.  "—Matthew  xxviL  53,  53. 

The  decayed  body  does  not  come  out  of  the  grave  ;  that  is  not  the 
mode  in  which  an  apparition  is  formed  :  but  that  was  the  popular  coc- 
ception  of  the  phenoraonoii  in  Matthew's  day.  How  often,  are  genuia 
neetly  explained  1 
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"  From  the  epistles  of  Paul  aud  the  Acts  it  is  certoiu  that 
the  apostles  themselves  had  the  persuasion  that  they  I  d,d  seen 
the  Arisen.  ...  For  the  i  st  the  [  assise  f  om  tl  e  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  not  heiely  \  cik  n  d  whi  h  n 
doubtedly  genuine,  was  written  about  the  ye  ii  J  itlttr  (_  hriit, 
therefore  not  thirty  years  after  his  resurrection.  Upon  this  in- 
formation we  must  admit  that  many  members  of  the  first  com- 
munity, still  living  at  the  composition  of  that  epistle,  particu- 
larly the  apostles,  were  persuaded  tliat  they  had  witnessed  the 
appearance  of  the  risen  Clirist."  * 

The  text  to  which  Strauss  here  refers  is  St.  Paul's  assertion, 
that  he  has  taught  what  he  himself  had  received,  namely,  that, 
after  Christ  was  risen  "ho  was  seen  of  Cephas  [that  is,  Peter], 
then  of  the  twelve :  after  that,  he  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred 
brethren  at  once;  of  whom  the  greater  part  remain  until  this 
present,  but  some  are  fallen  asleep.  After  that,  he  was  seen  of 
James;  then  of  all  the  apostles."  f 

— Soon,  not  by  Peter  and  James  atone,  not  by  the  apostles 
alone,  but  by  five  hundred  brethren  at  once.  Anil  the  belief 
of  these  men  in  the  reality  of  what  they  saw  was  such  that  they 
endured  bonds  and  scourgii^s  and  persecutions  even  unto  death, 
under  that  sustaining  faith.  The  record  of  all  this,  too,  was 
made  within  thirty  years  of  the  time  it  happened ;  and  i 
mitted,  by  a  critic  so  learned  and  critical  aa  Strauss,  to  be 
doubtedly  genuine." 

For  aay  natural  event  such  testimony  would  be  overwhelm- 
ing. Strauss,  having  made  up  his  mind  that  an  apparition 
impossibility,  disbelieves  the  story.  I,  having,  like  the  disci- 
ples, witnessed  an  apparition,  |  know,  as  they  did,  that  it  is  not 
impossible ;  and  believe  as  they  did,  that  Christ  showed  him- 
self to  tliem.  I  can  thoroughly  understand,  though  I  might 
not  have  imitated,  that  constancy  of  faith  which  braved  suf- 
ferings and  death. 

•  Leben  Jmi,  pp.  629,  653. 
I  1  ConntJdaM  xv,  5,  6,  7. 
}  See  Book  v.  chapter  3. 
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If  the  religious  world  is  ever  to  attain  tbe  vantage  ground 
that  was  occupied  by  the  Christians  of  the  apostolic  age,  il 
must  convince  itself  that  an  apparition  is  a  natural  phenomr>- 
non,  of  occasional  occurrence.  Till  then,  a  large  fraction  oi 
the  intelligent  portion  of  society — its  scientific  leaders  espp 
ciaUy— will  continue  to  deny,  like  Strauss — will  stand  out,  like 
Thomas,  saying :  "  I  must  see  before  I  believe." 

Therefore  the  question  "  Is  it  important  to  study  the  subject 
of  apparitions  ?  "  resolves  itself  into  another :  "  Is  it  imporfajii. 
to  have  assured  proof  of  immortal  life  ?  " 

I  mate,  to  the  reader,  no  apology  for  the  space  I  occupy  in 
illustrating  this  and  cognate  phenomena.  The  world  owes  to 
itself  an  apology  for  its  apathy  on  the  subject. 
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"  To  a,  mind  not  influenced  by  popular  prejudice,  it  will  bo  scarcely 
possible  to  believe  that  appaiitiona  would  have  been  vouched  for  in  all 
countries,  had  they  never  been  seen  in  any," — EEV.  Geokoe  SiKAHiVN, 
D.D.* 

One  of  tlie  most  remarkable  phases  of  scepticism  is  that  which 
denies,  what  aJl  s^es  have  admitted,  the  occasional  reappear- 
ance of  what  we  call  the  dead.  The  fantastic  accessories  of 
current  ghost  stories — hideous  spectres,  naked  skeletons  clank- 
ing chains,  odors  of  brimstone,  lights  burning  blue— have  main- 
ly conti-ibuted  to  this  modem  Sadducism.  JFalse  ideas  and 
morbid  feelings  touching  death  have  unsettled  our  judgment, 
even  our  perceptions.  Those  whom  we  loved  in  this  world  we 
have  learned  to  fear,  as  soon  as  they  passed  to  anotiier.  We 
think,  with  terror,  of  their  reappearance;  we  faint,  perhaps,  if 
they  suddenly  present  themselves :  for  terror  blinds ;  it  is  the 
pai'ent  of  superstition. 

In  the  nursery,  or  by  the  home  fireside,  our  children  hear 
horrible  ghoat-stories,  shuddering  as  they  listen.  This  is  spir- 
itual poison,  fatal  alike  to  equanimity  and  to  simple  religious 
truth.  If  we  speak  to  children  of  ghosts  at  all,  we  ought  to 
tell  them,  just  as  we  relate  any  natural  event,  that  we  shall  all 
be  ghosts  by  and  by ;  that  only  part  of  our  life  is  spent  here ; 
the  rest  of  it  in  another  world  which  we  cannot  see,  but  which 
is  better  and  more  beautiful  than  this,  AVe  ought  to  add  that 
perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  come  back  from  that  world  and 
show  ourselves  to  some  of  our  old  friends;  and  that,  may  be, 

•  In  the  Preface  to  his  Prayers  and  Medtt^itions  of  Dr.  Siimvd  Johii- 
*wi,  London,  1785. 
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they  themselves  will  ho  ao  fortunate,  before  they  go,  as  to  see 
some  person  who  has  gone  before — or  what  people  call  a  ghost.  * 
Possibly  their  nerves  might  be  somewhat  tried,  in  case  fhia 
should  liappen  ;  just  as  a  person,  hearing  thunder  for  the  first 
time,  often  trembles  at  the  sound.  But,  if  well-trained,  they 
would  soon  witness,  without  undue  exeitement,  either  phenom- 
enon. Whenever  men,  in  tlie  mass,  attain  to  this  frame  of 
mind,  apparitions  will  probably  become  more  common.  Spirits, 
reading  our  thoughts,  doubtless  often  refrain  from  showing 
themselves  when  they  perceive  that  they  will  only  be  objects  of 

Short  of  space  and  having  already  treated  the  subject  of 
spontaneous  apparitions  at  considerable  length,  f  I  here  confine 
myself  to  a  single  example ;  a  narrative  which  I  am  able  to  for- 
tify with  name,  place,  and  date.  It  is  one  of  a  numerous  class, 
an  appearance  of  a  dear  friend  soon  after  death.  J 

A  Fatiier,  dtimo  nr  Europe,  appears  to  his  Sos  in  America. 

In  the  year  18G3,  Mr,  Bradhurst  Schieffelin,  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York,  kindly  furnished 
me  with  this  narrative,  sent  with  the  following  note : 

"  Kew  Tobk,  Jam  11, 1863, 
"  Dear  Sik  :  Herewith  inclosed  I  have  the  pleasure  to  hand 

•  I  tai^ht  my  oMldcen  after  that  fashion.  The  result,  even  in  early 
childhood,  was  soma  such  expression  as  this  -."Ida  wish  I  could  see  a 
ghost  ;  could  not  yon.  show  us  one,  Papa  ?  " 

f  In  FootfaiU  on  the  BomiAary  of  Another  Wi»U,  Bock  iv,  chapter  3, 
pp.  358-430. 

i  One  of  the  members  of  a  society  formed  in  1851  bj  distinguished 
graduates  in  the  English  University  of  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose  of 
inyestigating  spiritual  phenomena,  told  me  that  their  researches  had 
resulted  in  a  conviction,  shared,  he  behoved,  hy  all  the  members,  that 
there  w  suf&ciect  testimony  for  the  appearance,  about  the  time  of  death, 
or  alter  it,  of  deceased  persons.— See  FootfoU-t,  note,  pp.  33,  34  ;  and, 
for  the  printed  ohcular  of  the  society,  see  Appendix  to  that  work, 
Note  A.,  p.  513. 
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vou  u  letter  from  the  Rev.  Frederick  Steins,  relating  the  appari- 
tion of  his  father.  Mr.  Steina,  a  German  gentleman  of  the 
utmost  respectaKIity.is  pastor  of  the  Ma^on  Street  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  this  city,  haying  a  large  German  congregra- 
tion, 

"  This  letter,  -which  you  may  preserve  as  evidence,  I  have 
obtained  for  publication,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  it  prove  of  ser 
vice  to  you. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  EliADHURST   ScHIEFPELIN. 

"  To  the  Honorable 

Robert  Dale  Owen." 


"  New  Yokk,  June  10,  18G3. 
"  In  compliance  with  the  request  in  your  note,  I  here  give 
the  spetial  facts  connected  with  the  apparition  of  my  father. 

"It  was  on  the  thirteenth  of  December,  18*7,  as  I  was 
■walking,  with  my  two  eldest  sons,  in  Grand  street,  New  York. 
It  was  m  the  foieuoon,  before  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  side- 
walk Avas  full  of  people.  There  the  whole  figure  of  my  father 
suddenly  appeared  to  me.  He  was  in  his  usual  dress,  his  well- 
remembered  cap  on  his  head,  his  pipe  in  his  hand,  and  he 
gd^ed  on  me  with  an  earnest  look ;  then,  as  suddenly,  disap- 
pfaied 

"  I  was  very  nmch  terrified,  and  immediately  wrote  home,  re- 
lating what  had  happened.  Some  time  aftenvard  I  received 
a  letter  from  one  of  my  brothers,  m-itton  from  Meukirchen, 
Rhenish  Prussia,  the  family  residence,  informing  me  that  on 
the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  December,  our  father  had  died 
there.  At  breakfast  on  that  day  he  was  in  hie  usual  health,  and 
had  been  speaking  of  me  with  great  anxiety.  After  breakfast 
he  passed  out  into  the  yard;  and,  iu  returning,  he  dropped 
dead,  overtaken  by  a  sudden  lit  of  apoplexy. 

"  I  learned  afterward  that,  at  the  moment  of  death    he  wore 
20 
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the  very  dress  in  which  I  had  seen  him ;  the  same  cap  on  liia 
head ;  his  pipe,  as  usual,  in  hia  hand. 
"  Yours, 

"Fit.  Steins, 
"To  Bradhubst  Schieffelin,  Esq." 

The  anxious  interest  which  the  father  expressed  in  hia  ah 
sent  son,  immediately  before  death,  is  a  noteworthy  incident 
in  this  case.* 

Narratives  of  cases  similar  to  the  above  could  be  multiplied 
indefinitely.  A  very  remarkable  one— a  family  reminiscence — 
furnished  to  me  by  my  friend,  William  Howitt,  -will  be  found 
in  the  work  to  which  I  have  referred.f 

»  Compare  witli  this  a  similar  expression  of  affection  by  the  djiog 
Mrs.  Marshall  toward  the  cMld  Cedlia ;  to  wiiom,  immediately  aftei 
death,  she  appeared.     See  preceding  Book  ii.  chapter  1. 

t  Footftm,  p.  371. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

HY  OWH  EXPERIENCE  TOUCHING  APPARITIONS. 

"  Segnius  irritant  animos  demiBsa  per  aurem, 
Quam  qua)  sunt  ooolia  subjecta  fidelibua. " 

HOKACE— A.  P. 

I  HAVE  no  mediumistic  powers— none  of  the  spiritnaJ  gifts 
enumerated  by  Paul  and  considered  by  him  as  desirable.  I 
can  see  nothing,  hear  nothing,  except  what  others,  with  quick 
eyes  and  ears,  can  see  and  hear.  Aa  ti>  the  reality  of  subjec- 
tive apparitions  I  have  to  trust  to  the  testimony  of  the  seer  or 
seeresa ;  fortified,  sometimes,  by  information  touching  worldly 
affairs  that  has  been  furnished  by  these  invisible  forms,  and 
afterward  ascertained  to  he  true.*  Perhaps,  at  this  stage  of 
spiritual  progress,  I  am,  because  myself  an  outsider,  more 
hkely  to  gain  the  car,  and  the  confidence,  of  the  outeide  world. 
If,  some  day,  there  should  appear  a  man,  endowed  alike 
with  the  highest  spiritual  gifts  and  with  the  most  eminent 
moral  and  inteUectual  powers,  his  influence  on  civilized  society 
might  he  immense.  Meanwhile  a  mere  spectator  may  obtain  a 
degree  of  credit  for  dispassionate  judgment  which  would  be  re- 
fused to  an  actor. 

I  regret,  however,  that  it  has  never  been  my  good  fortune 
to  witness  an  objective  apparition,  spontaneously  presenting 
Itself.  I  had  to  seek  before  I  found.  But  if  my  readers  wiU 
follow  me  in  the  relation  of  what  I  did  find,  I  think  they  will 
admit  that  I  have  t«ken  what  reasonable  precautions  I  could, 
alike  against  self-delusion  and  imposture.  That  I  was  iii 
search  of  what  I  found  is,  in  itself,  no  proper  bar  to  my  testi- 

-  A  cemarkable  example  will  be  found  in  Footfalls.  Bouk  iv.  chapter 
3 ;  stoiy  of  the  Old  Kent  Manor  House,  pp.  414-437. 
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mony.  If  I  were  about  to  make  a  study  of  ea)'thquake3  and 
volcanic  phenomena,  I  should  be  likely  to  visit  the  weetem 
coast  of  South  America,  the  southern  portion  of  the  Italian 
peninsula ;  perhaps  the  islands  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Iceland.  It 
is  no  disparagement  to  results  that  they  have  been  obtained 
by  expressly  placing  one's  self  in  the  way  of  obtaining  them. 
My  experience  in  this  field,  though  not  so  varied  as  tliat  of 
some  others,  hag  been  a  remarkable  one.  If  my  life  were  ex- 
tended to  the  term  ascribed  to  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  I 
should  remember,  to  my  dying  day,  the  first  time  I  was  visited 
by  an  appearance  which  all  the  attendant  circumstances  con- 
curred in  proving  to  have  been  a  visitor  from  another  phase  of 
being.  It  occurred,  eleven  years  ago,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Dan- 
iel Underbill,  in  New  York. 

An  eventful  Houb  with  Leau  Fox, 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  twenty-first  of  October, 
1860.  The  sitting  was  held  in  Mr.  Underhill's  dining-room, 
lasting  from  ten  till  eleven  o'clock  P.M. 

The  room  was  lighted  by  gas.  There  were  two  windows 
fronting  the  street ;  three  doors ;  one  opening  on  a  corridor 
whence  a  staircase  ascended  to  the  nextfioor ;  another  opening 
on  a  short  passage  leading  to  the  kitchen ;  the  third,  the  door 
of  a  pantry  in  which  were  crockery  and  various  other  articles, 
including  a  barrel  of  ioaf-stigar  in  one  corner. 

Before  we  had  any  demonstrations  the  raps  requested  us  to 
wait  imtil  the  domestics  had  retired.  There  were  two  servant 
girls  in  the  kitchen,  whom  Mrs.  TJnderhill  sent  upstairs  to 
bed,  so  that  everything  was  profoundly  still  on  that  floor  of  the 
house.  Then  we  fastened  the  inside  blinds  of  both  windows, 
so  as  to  exclude  all  light  from  the  street. 

Before  commencing  the  session,  at  Mr.  Underhill's  request, 
I  shut  and  locked  the  three  doors  above  referred  to,  leaving  the 
keys  in  the  doors  ;  so  that  no  one,  even  if  furnished  with  keys, 
could  open  them  from  without.     I  satisfied  myself,  by  careful 
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personal  inspection  of  the  furniture,  and  otherwise,  that  thera 
was  no  one  in  the  pantry,  nor  any  one  in  the  dining-room  except 
the  three  persons  who,  along  with  myself,  assisted  at  the  sitting. 
These  persona  were  Mr.  Daniel  Underhili,  Mrs.  Underhill 
(Leah  Fox),  and  hor  nephew,  Charles,  twelve  years  old.  We 
sat  down  to  a  centre-table,  throe  feet  eleven  inches  in  diameter, 
of  black  walnut,  and  without  table-cover,  (I  had  previously 
looked  under  it;  nothiug  to  be  seen  there.)  The  gas-burner 
was  immediately  over  it.  I  sat  on  tiio  east  side  of  the  table, 
Mr.  Underhill  opposite  to  me^  Mrs.  Underhill  on  my  left  hand, 
and  Charles  on  the  right.     There  was  no  fire  in  the  room. 

The  i-appings  commenced,  gradually  increasing  in  number 
and  force.  After  a  shoi-t  intei-val  they  spelled :  "  Put  out  the 
gas."  It  was  accordingly  extinguished  and  the  room  remained 
in  total  darkness.  Tlieu,  "  Join  hands."  Shortly  after  doing 
so  I  felt,  several  times,  a  cool  breeze  blowing  on  my  cheek.  * 
Then  was  spelled  :  "Do  not  break  the  circle."  We  obeyed;  and, 
except  for  a  second  or  two  at  a  time,  it  remained,  on  my  part, 
unbroken  throiighout  the  rest  of  the  sitting. 

After  a  few  minutes  I  perceived  a  light,  apparently  of  a 
phosphorescent  character,  on  my  left,  near  the  floor.  It  was, 
at  first,  of  a  rectangular  form,  with  the  edges  rounded.  I 
judged  it  to  be  about  four  inches  long  and  two  and  a  half 
inches  wide.  It  seemed  like  an  open  palm  illuminated ;  but 
though  the  light  which  emanated  from  it  showed  quite  dis- 
tinctly its  entire  surface,  I  could  distinguish  no  fingers.  For 
a  time  it  moved  about,  near  the  floor ;  then  it  rose  into  the  air 
and  floated  about  the  room,  sometimes  over  our  heads. 

'BeeamarticleenmiedT/wC/aWs Bones  Fmnd;  "Footfalls," Book 
IT.  chapter  3.  It  relates  to  the  Seeresa  of  Prevorst.  After  statmg 
that  her  mother  and  sister  did  not  see  an  apparition  which  Bbowed 
itself  to  her,  it  is  added :  "But  both,  at  the  timea  when  tho  spirit  ap- 
peared to  the  sectess,  frequently  felt  the  sensation  as  of  a  breeze  blow- 
il^  upon  them  r  "  p.  399, 

Such  a  scnaatiou,  aa  I  know  from  persoiial  esperience,  frequQntly 
precedes,  or  accompanies,  spiritual  phenomena. 
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After  a  time  it  changed  its  appearance  Emd  increaseJ  in 
brightness.  It  then  resembled  an  opaque  oval  substance,  about 
the  size  of  a  child's  head,  muffled  up  in  the  folds  of  some  very 
■white  and  shiDing  material,  like  fine  linen,  only  brighter.  As 
it  moved  about,  I  began  to  hear,  at  first  imperibctly,  afterward 
somewhat  more  distinctly,  the  rustling  as  of  a  silk  dress,  or  oi 
other  light  article  of  female  apparel;  giving  the  impression 
that  one  or  more  persons  were  moving  silently  about  the  room. 
Then  the  light  passed  behind  Mrs.  TJndcrhill ;  then  I  saw  it 
close  to  Mr.  TJnderhill  and  just  opposite  to  me.  Mr.  Under- 
hill  said :  "  Can  you  not  go  to  Mr.  Owen ;  do  try."  There- 
upon it  moved  slowly  around  to  my  left  side.  This  time  the 
folds  appeared  to  have  dropped  ;  and  what  seemed  a  face  (still 
covered,  however,  with  a  luminous  veil,)  came  bending  down 
within  five  or  six  inches  of  my  own  fece,  as  I  turned  toward  it. 
As  it  approached,  I  plainly  distinguished  the  semi-luminous 
outline  of  an  entire  figure  of  the  usual  female  stature.  I  saw, 
very  distinctly,  the  arms  moving.  At  the  lower  extremity  of 
its  right  arm,  as  if  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  figure  bore 
■what  seemed  a  rectangular  substance,  about  four  inches  by  two, 
as  nearly  as  I  could  estimate.  This  substance  was  more 
brig!itly  illuminated  than  the  rest  of  the  figure.  It  may  have 
been  only  the  illuminated  palm,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was ;  it 
seemed  more  like  a  transparent  box  -with  phosphorescent  light 
within  it.  Whatever  it  was,  the  figure  raised  it  above  its 
head  and  then  passed  it  slowly  down  close  to  what  seemed  the 
fnoe  and  then  over  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  as  one  might 
pass  a  lantern  over  any  object,  with  intent  to  make  it  visible. 
This  action  it  repeated  several  times.  By  aid  of  the  illumina- 
tion thus  afibrded  I  saw,  more  distinctly  than  before,  the  gen- 
eral form  of  the  face  and  figure ;  but  both  appeared  covered 
with  a  half-transparent  veil,  and  I  could  distinguish  no  fea- 
tures: nor  were  the  outlines  of  the  body,  nor  of  the  limbs, 
sharply  defined.  The  motion  of  tho  right  arm,  with  the  light, 
■was  the  most  marked  and  frequent. 

"While  this  was  taking  place   I  hold  Mrs.  Underhill's  hand 
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and  Cliarles'a.  Aa  tho  various  phases  of  the  phenomena  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  I  remarked  on  what  I  saw ;  and  Mr.  Under- 
hill,  from  tho  opposite  side  of  the  table,  responded  to  mj 
remarks  ;  so  that  I  am  quite  certain  ho  was  seated  there. 

I  expressed  a  wish  that  the  figure  would  touch  me  :  and  Mr. 
TJnderhill  said,  from  his  place :  "  We  are  very  anxious  that  the 
spirit  should  touch  Mr.  Owen,  if  it  can." 

Thereupon  I  felt  what  seemed  a  human  hand  laid  on  my 
head.  And,  as  I  looked  steadily  at  the  figure,  which  stood  on 
my  left  side,  I  saw  ita  hcwJ  bend  toward  my  left  shoulder.  A 
moment  afterward  I  fdt,  and  simultaneously  hsa/rd,  just  be- 
hind the  point  of  that  shoulder,  a  kiss  imprinted. 

I  could  not,  for  any  physical  fact,  obtain  the  evidence  of 
three  senses — sight,  touch,  and  hearing — more  distinctly  than 
in  this  case  I  did. 

Immediately  afterward,  I  saw  this  luminous  body  pass  be- 
hind mo;  what  seemed,  by  the  touch,  to  be  hands  gently  laid 
hold  of  both  my  shoulders  and  turned  me  round  to  the  light 
I  looked  on  that  side  and  the  figui'e  now  btood  by  my  ri^ht 
slioulder. 

After  pausing  there  for  a  few  seconds,  it  moved  toward  the 
window  farthest  from  me,  and  we  heard  the  sounds  as  if  some 
one  were  attempting  to  open  the  window  blind,  Mr.  TJnder- 
hill, from  his  place,  remarked  that,  it  would  probably  bo  able  to 
eSect  this  ;  for  it  had  done  so  on  a  previous  occasion.  The 
blind  was  in  four  compartments,  each  of  which  could  be 
opened  or  closed  by  raising  or  lowering  a  wire  attached  to 
movable  slats.  The  figure  opened  the  upper,  left-hand  quarter 
of  tho  blind,  so  that  a  faint  light  shone  in  from  the  street 
lamps.     I  was  looking  at  the  window  when  this  occurred. 

Up  to  this  time  the  appaarance,  gi-adually  becoming  more 
luminous,  had  been  in  sight,  moving  about  the  room,  fully  five 
minutes.  There  was  not  the  slightest  footfell  when  it  moved. 
My  heai-ing  is  very  aoute;  I  listened  for  every  sound;  and  as, 
in  the  intervals  of  conversation,  the  silence  was  unbroken  J 
could  have  detected  the  fall  of  the  lightest  footstep. 
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From  this  time  the  light  which  illuminated  the  figure  gradu^ 
ally  faded ;  and  soon  I  could  no  longer  distinguish  any  forui. 
The  slight,  rustling  sound,  unaccompanied  by  footsteps,  still, 
however,  continued. 

Suddenly  we  heard  a  noise  as  of  the  door  opposite  to  mc 
being  unlocked;  then  at  its  being  hastily  opeiiBd  and  shut; 
then  the  rustling  sound  approached  mo  on  the  left,  and  a  key 
was  laid  on  my  left  hand.  Then  a  second  door  was  heard  to 
be  unlocked  in  the  same  way,  and  I  hoard  another  key  laid  on 
the  table  just  before  me.  Then  a  third  door  (that  of  the  cup- 
board, by  the  sound,)  was  heard  to  be  nnloiiked  and  opened, 
and  a  key,  as  if  pitched  over  our  heads,  was  heard  to  drop,  wiili 
a  clatter,  on  the  table. 

While  this  was  going  on,  I  commented,  from  time  to  lluto, 
on  each  occurrence,  and  I'eceived  answers  fi'om  Mr,  Underbill, 
from  his  place  at  the  table  opposite  to  me. 

While  we  were  conversing,  thoro  was  a  rattling  of  the  crock- 
ery in  the  cupboard.  Mrs.  Underbill  expressed  her  apprehen- 
sions as  to  some  favorite  china,  but  Mr.  Underhili  replied  :  "  I 
will  trust  the  spiiits ;  "  and  then  added :  " Cannot  the  spirit 
bring  something  to  Mr.  Owen?"  Almost  immediately  theie 
was  set  down  on  the  table,  close  to  my  left  hand,  sjme  object 
which  I  touched,  and  it  proved  to  be  t  cut  gl  las  goblet  In 
setting  it  down,  what  seemed  a  humm  hand  touthed  nune,  and 
immediately  afterward  was  laid,  seveial  times,  on  my  --Louldei 
I  expressed  a  desire  that  it  would  distinctly  (,rasp  my  hand,  to 
which  Mr.  Underbill  responded  Instantly  a  small  h  ind  o 
what  in  touch  perfectly  resembled  one,  took  hold  of  my  h  »nd 
and  grasped  it.  Then  it  clasped  my  bare  wiist,  gently  but  ^  ith 
a  firm  grasp  ;  then  my  lower  ann,  then  my  upper  arm  ;  each 
time  with  a  distinct  grasp.  I  could  not  have  distinguished 
the  touch  from  that  of  a  human  hand.  It  was  a  little  cooler 
than  mine,  but  not  disagreeably  so.  There  was  nothing  chilly 
or  clammy  or  otherwise  unpleasant  about  it.  There  was,  after 
this,  throughout  the  sitting,  no  sound  whatever  of  opening  o( 
closing  doors. 
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While  it  was  toucliing  me  thus,  Mr.  tTitderliiO  said  r  "  Can 
you  fill  the  goblet  you  brought  to  Mr.  Owen  with  water?" 
There  was  a  mstling  but  no  footstep ;  a  slight  noise  in  the 
pantry,  and  then  the  sound  of  soQn,thing  dropped  into  the  gob- 
let; but,  putting  my  baud  in,  I  felt  no  water.  In  so  doing  I 
broke  the  circle  only  for  a  moment. 

Then,  just  behind  me,  I  heard  a  sound  as  if  the  glass  of  the 
clock  on  the  mantle-piece  were  touched  and  shaken. 

All  this  time  there  was  no  word  spoken  except  by  those  at 
the  table;  but,  once  or  twice,  there  was  a  whistling  sound  in 
the  air. 

"When,  soon  after,  we  were  bidden,  by  the  raps,  to  relight  the 
gas,  I  found  three  door-keya  on  the  table,  the  goblet  also  and, 
within  it,  a  lump  ef  loaf-sugar.  Both  the  room-doors  were 
closed,  but,  on  trying  them,  I  found  that  neither  was  locked. 
Two  of  tho  keys  on  tho  table  fitted  them.  The  door  of  the 
pantry,  which  the  third  key  fitted,  stood  open,  and  the  cover  ot 
the  barrel  of  sugar  was  pushed  paii^Iy  ofi".  The  left-hand  upper 
portion  of  the  blind  at  which  we  had  seen  and  heard  the  figure, 
was  open. 

These  are  facts,  all  briefly  noted  down  the  same  evening  on. 
which  they  happened,  and  written  out  in  full  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

The  allegations,  by  the  raps,  were  that  the  spirit  present  was 
that  of  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Fox  who  had  died  young,  and  that 
other  spirits  were  present  {among  them  an  Indian  spirit),  aid- 
ing her  to  show  herself  to  our  circle.  Emily — that  was  the 
girl's  name — had  been  Mrs.  Underhiirs  favorite  sister,  long 
mourned  over,  and  had  lain,  during  the  last  hour  of  her  life 
and  at  the  moment  of  death,  in  Mrs.  Undei  hill's  arms.  Mr. 
Underbill  stated  to  me  that  he  had  seen  the  same  spirit,  as 
distinctly,  several  times  before ;  and  that  he  had  been  able  to 
distinguish  the  features.  He  appeared,  also,  on  this  occasion, 
10  have  perceived  the  wliolo  figure,  and  especially  the  features, 
more  distinctly  than  I  did,  though  my  natural  si^t  has  always 
been  keen,  and,  except  within  ordinary  reading  distance,  is  still 
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nearly  as  sfcroag  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  With  these  ex- 
ceptions, all  pi-esent,Bo  far  as  I  could  judge  by  comparing  notos 
with  them  during  and  after  the  sitting,  seemed  to  have  seen 
and  heard  the  snccesaion  of  phenomena,  here  described  just  as  I 
myaelf  had  done. 

Up  to  this  time,  never  having  witnessed  any  such  phe- 
nomena as  these,  I  had  oftea  doubled  within  myself  how  I 
should  be  affected  by  witnessing  an  apparition,  or  what  I  had 
reason  to  consider  such.  It  seerned  to  me  that  I  should  expe- 
rience no  alarm  ;  but  of  this,  in  advance  of  actual  experience, 
I  could  not  be  assured.  Now  I  know  just  how  far  I  can  trust 
my  self-possession.  Awe  I  undoubtedly  felt— awo  and  intense 
intflreat ;  but,  in  looking  back  on  my  feelings  throughout  that 
wonder-bringing  hour,  I  feel  certain  that  a  physician  might 
have  placed  hL'i  finger  on  my  wrist,  even  at  the  moment  when 
that  dimly-illuminated  Presence  first  bont  over  me  with 
scarcely  six  inches  intervening  between  its  veiled  fece  and 
mine— its  hands  placed  on  my  head,  ita  lips  touching  my 
shoulder — and  notjiave  found  the  beatings  of  my  pulse  unduly 
accelerated :  or  if  he  had  detected  acceleration,  it  couid  not, 
I  am  very  sure,  have  been  justly  ascribed  to  any  tremor  or 
fear,  but  solely  to  the  natural  effect  of  solemn  and  riveted  ex- 
pectation. If  a  man,  under  such  circumstances,  may  trust  to 
his  own  recoUoctions  not  twenty-four  hours  old,  I  can  aver  on 
my  honor,  that  I  was  not,  at  any  time  while  these  events  were 
in  progress,  under  other  excitement  (though  it  may  be,  greater 
in  degree)  than  a  ohemist  might  be  supposed  to  experience 
while  watching  the  issue  of  a  long-projected  and  decisive  exper- 
iment, or  an  astronomer  when  the  culminating  point  of  some 
important  observation  is  about  to  be  reached 

I  beg  it  may  not  be  supposed  that  I  mention  this  as  boasting 
of  courage.  There  was,  in  tmth,  nothmg  of  -^vhich  to  boast. 
The  preceding  and  attenriant  ciicumatances  were  such  as  to  pre- 
clude alarm.  I  was  not  aJone,  nor  tiken  hj  suipriso.  I  was 
expecting  some  phemimcui  rnd  hoping  that  ihej  would  be  of  a 
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pto.pl,„,e»»„l  „.h™.     And  though  I  h«i  „„»  „j  ,^^,^ 

md  .,  .11  ibo  domonstrrtio.,  w„„  ge„tle  md  .Semin-lv  „! 

.lioagcl  ovdsnM  m  p„„f  of  .pirita.l  appo„„e,  j  ,„ 
under  vorj  difforenl  circum.t<mc»  to  th„„  »hich  h.ve  often 
.beken  the  nerve.  ,v.n  „f  the  b„ld„t.  „Mle  enoonnfring,  for 
the  first  time,  what  i,  „,„dlj  called  ,  ghost. 

I  state  the  fact  of  my  oqnanimitj,,  then,  meiely  „  „ne  of  the 
attendant  crcnm.tanee,  which  „n.y  be  Mrlj  taken  into  account 
■n  judguig  the  testinonj  here  suppKed  in  proof  of  the  appear- 
ance, „  ™ble  and  tangible  forn,,  of  an  alleged  .pirit  of Tde- 
eeased  pe™„.  J,  i,  of^u  ass„„,d  that  a  nau,  Iho  believe. 
1.  »«  an  apparition  is  (to  us.  .  common  phrase)  fWghtened 
out  of  hu  senses ;  and  so,  i,  not  entitled  to  oLlit  .s  JLT 

If  it  be  objected  that,  before  the  silting  closed,  the  doora 
were  nnlocled,  I  reply  first  that  all  the  most  remarkable  3 
.nterest,ng  portion  of  the  phenomena  o,^^  l,f„,  a^,  Zl 

we™  left  n   horn  tbey  could  only  be  opened  f„m  the  inside 
If,  m  ™pl,  to  this  last,  it  be  still  urged  that  Mr.  UnderHP, 


-  -  ----, .^.."1   u.gcu  tuai  iw.r.  um 

g  his  post  for  a  fow  seconds,  might  have  oponod  one  of 
«ie  doors,  I  reply  that  I  happened  to  b,  conversing  with  him 
at  tho  moment  we  first  hearf  the  key  tuimed.     I  add  that  dur- 

c«r«d  I  look  a  precaution  (a.  will  b,  seen),  which  made  it 

dio^uld  leave  their  seats,  even  for  a  moment,  without  my  kuowl- 

Kve  days  after  this  I  had  lie  session  hoa,  r.feired  to,  in  the 
»»=  room,  with  the  same  assistants,  during  which  iimila, 
ph™„n.  wore  repeated,  bnl  with  one  highly  noteworthy  ad. 
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A  Ghost  Speaks, 


The  date  waa  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  1860 ;  and  it  was 
on  evening  session ;  from  half-past  ten  tiU  midnight.  The 
same  precautions  which  I  had  taken  before  the  commencement 
of  tho  former  sitting  as  to  locking  all  the  doors,  looking  under 
the  table,  examining  the  room  and  furniture,  etc.,  I  carefully 
adopted  on  this  occasion  also,  Ae  before,  we  waited  until  the 
servants  had  retired  and  all  was  still. 

After  a  time  there  was  spelled  "  Darken ; "  then  "  Join 
hands."  We  obeyed;  but  on  this  occasion  I  took  an  additional 
precaution.  Grasping  Mrs.  tJndorhiU's  right  hand  and  Oharlea' 
left,  I  brought  my  own  hands  to  the  centre  of  the  table  ;  and 
Mr.  Underbill,  across  the  table,  laid  his  hands  on  mine.  This 
we  continued  throughout  the  entire  sitting.  I  am  able,  there- 
fore, to  assert  that,  from  the  beginning  of  this  sitting  till  the 
end,  tho  circle  remained  unbroken. 

After  a  few  minutes,  there  appeared  a  luminous  body  of  au 
irregularly  circular  form,  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  float- 
ing between  us  and  the  door  which  was  back  of  Mrs,  XJnderhilL 
It  was  somewhat  brighter  than  when  it  first  appeared  on  the 
previous  occasion  j  that  is,  on  the  twenty-first  of  October. 

Then,  after  an  interval,  the  light,  rustling  sound  seemed  to 
indicate  tho  approach  of  some  one.  The  figure  was  not  so  dis- 
tinct as  on  the  previous  occasion,  the  lower  portion  losing  itself 
in  agrayish  cloud.  The  highest  light  seemed  to  bo  on  the  spot 
corresponding  to  the  forehead.  But  I  saw  no  features ;  nor  did 
I  see  the  arms  moving.  Very  soon  I  was  gently  touched  on 
the  head,  then  on  the  shoulders,  then  laid  hold  of,  as  with  both 
hands  of  some  one  standing  behind  me. 

Then  the  figure  seemed,  by  the  sound,  to  move  away,  towai-d 
Mr.  Underhiil.  He  stated  that  the  figure  was  approaching 
him.  He  asked  it  if ,  as  a  test,  it  could  take  something  out  of 
his  pocket ;  but  there  was  no  reply,  by  raps  or  otherwise.  Im- 
mediately I  heard  a  so\ind  as  if  some  one  were  moving  the  key 
about  in  the  door  opposite  to  me. 
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Soou  after  Mr.  Underbill  said  the  figure  tad  again  approached 
him.  I  saw  the  illuminated  circular  suhstance  flose  to  hit 
head,  but  could  not  distinguish  any  figure.  Mr,  Undcrhill 
said  that  he  could  dimly  discern  the  figure. 

After  a  timo  it  moved  round  to  tho  lad  Charles,  who  exhib- 
ited much  alarm ;  crying  out  "  Oh,  go  away  !  Pray  don't  !  " 
when  it  approached,  as  I  saw  it  do,  close  to  his  head,  which  he 
had  bent  down  on  the  table.  It  was  now  very  bright,  so  that, 
by  the  light,  I  could  see  tho  outline  of  th«  boy's  head.  Charles 
afterward  stated  that  he  saw  it  distinctly,  and  that  a  hand 
touched  him  repeatedly.  While  it  was  close  to  Charles,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  aa  if  a  white  handkerchief  or  some  article  of  the 
like  texture  were  thrown  over  a  hand  or  some  similar  support. 
I  saw  no  figure.  When  it  rose  behind  Charles,  as  if  to  leave 
him  when  he  cried  out,  I  could  perceive  what  resembled  a  hand 
grasping  some  illuminated  suS>stance,  the  outline  of  the  hand 
appearing  as  sl  shadow  across  the  illuminated  ground. 

Then  it  moved,  as  I  could  see,  to  Mr.  Underhill,  and  after  a 
time  crossed  over  to  mo,  and  touched  me  gently  on  tho  shoul- 
der. Of  a  sudden  it  occurred  to  me  that  one  other  evidence 
was  lactdng,  I  expressed  a  desire  that,  if  it  could,  it  would 
speak.  It  seemed  to  make  several  efforts  to  do  so,  aa  indicated 
by  a  alight,  guttural  sound  ;  then  I  heard  a  sound  resembling 
the  syllable  es,  twice  repeated. 

Then,  by  the  raps  was  Bpellcd  out:  "Sing.''  Mrs.  Under- 
hill complied.  The  figure  which  had  seemed  to  move  away  and 
return,  again  touched  me  from  behind,  drawing  me  slightly 
toward  it.  Then,  in  a  brief  interval  of  the  singing,  I  heard, 
in  a  low  voice,  just  behind  me,  the  words:  "God  bless  you," 
As  additional  assurance  that  it  was  no  momentary  illusion,  I 
asked  that  it  would  speak  again ;  and  again,  in.  an  interval  of 
the  music,  I  heai-d,  in  distinct  tones,  the  same  words,  "  God 
bless  you,"  They  seemed  to  be  pronouaced  close  to  my  ear. 
The  voice  was  low— apparently  a  woman's  voice— just  louder 
than  a  whisper,  and  the  words  seemed  to  be  pronounced  witli 
an  effort;  in  subdued  tones,  as  a  person  faint  from  sickness 
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might  speak.  I  particularly  noticed,  also,  tliat  each  word  was 
pronounced,  separately,  with  a  perceptible  interval  between ; 
and  there  was  not  the  usual  accent  on  bless,  followed  by  the 
shortened  you  ;  but  each  word  was  eijually  accented.  In  other 
respects  the  sounds  resembled  tho  human  voice,  when  low  and 

Mrs.  TJnderhil!  afterward  stated  to  me  that  she  distinguished 
the  woi-d  you,  but  not  the  others.  Mr.  Underbill  said  he  liad 
heard  articulate  sounds,  but  could  not  make  out  any  of  tlie 
words :  he  only  knew  that  something  had  been  said  to  me. 

After  a  time  I  saw  tho  figui-e  pass  behind  Mrs.  Underbill 
and  remain,  for  a  few  minutes,  near  her  husband ;  then  it  re- 
turned to  me,  appearing  on  my  loft  side.  I  saw  the  outhne  of 
a  head  and  face,  but  still,  as  before,  covered  with  a  veil  which 
concealed  the  features.  I  perceived,  however,  what  I  liad  not 
observed  before,  what  seemed  tresses  of  dark  hair  dropping 
over  the  face ;  and  the  dim  outline  of  an  arm  raised  one  of 
these  tresses,  and  then  dropped  it  again,  several  times,  as  if  to 
attract  my  attention.  Behind  was  the  vague  outline  of  a  fig- 
ure, but  less  distinct  than  during  the  previous  sitting. 

Then  the  figure  passed  behind  me.  I  was  leaning  over  the 
table,  so  that  Mr.  Underbill  might  not  have  so  far  to  stretch, 
in  order  to  reach  my  hands.  I  felt  a  kiss  oa  my  shoulder, 
then  there  was  tho  feeling  of  two  hands  laid  each  on  one 
shoulder  and  I  was  drawn  very  gently  back  till  my  shoulders, 
above  the  chair  back,  were  pressed  against  what  seemed  a  ma- 
terial foi-m.     Almost  at  the  same  moment  my  hand  was  kissed. 

Mr.  Underbill  cried  out,  "Ah,  you  were  drawn  hack;"  and 
Mrs.  Underbill  said,  a  little  impatiently:  "Kveiy  one  is 
touched  but  me.     Can't  you  come  to  me  ?  " 

The  words  were  hardly  pronounced  when  she  screamed  out, 
as  in  alarm :  she  had  been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  kissed 
on  the  forehead. 

From  that  very  moment  the  manifestations  entirely  ceased. 
No  luminous  object  to  be  seen,  not  another  touch,  not  a  rustle, 
not  a  sound  of  any  kind,  in  the  room.      I  listened  atteativelyj 
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and  am  certain  that  no  door  opened  or  shut.  And  scarcely  a 
minute  or  two  elapsed  ere  it  was  spelled  out :  "  Light  the  gas." 

When  we  had  done  so  we  found  everything  as  before,  with 
a  single  exception.  I  ascertained  by  looking  under  the  table 
and  in  the  pantry  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  room  but  our- 
selves :  I  found  all  the  three  doors  locked ;  but  the  key  be- 
longing to  the  door  opposite  to  me  was  missing.  "We  as&ed 
where  it  was;  the  raps  replied:  "Look."  We  could  not  see 
it  anywhere.  Then  we  examined  our  pockets ;  and,  from  one 
of  his  coat-pockets,  Mr.  XJnderhili  produced  a  key,  which  was 
found  to  fit  the  door. 

Mrs.  Underhitl  asked  if  her  alarmed  exclamation  had  injured 
the  spirit  ? 

Answer,  by  the  raps—"  Not  much." 

Mrs.  JT. — "  I'm  so  much  afraid  I  hurt  her  I  " 

Ang-wer. — "  It  frightened  her." 

Question  (by  me).— "Did  Mrs.  TJnderhiU's  cry  of  alarm 
cause  the  manifestations  to  cease?  " 

Answer. — "  Yes." 

As  to  the  door-key,  I  remark — 

That  Mr.  Underbill  asked,  as  a  test,  to  have  something  taken 
from  his  pocket ;  but  it  was  a  better  test,  since  he  coidd  not 
move  from  his  place,  to  take  the  key  from  the  door  and  depos- 
ite  it  in  his  pocket.  Who  biU  a  spirit  could  take  it,  our  circle 
remaining  unbroken  ?  Is  the  taking  by  spirit  agency  inciedi- 
ble?  Bnt  the  hands  that  pressed  my  shoulders,  that  gi-asped 
my  hand,  that  clasped  my  wrist,  were  surely  material  enough 
to  extract  a  key  from  a  door-lock  and  drop  it  in  a  coat-pocket. 

Then  aU  the  doors,  this  time,  were  left  locked  ;  bo  that  no 
one  could  enter  from  without :  to  say  nothing  of  the  absurd 
Bujjposition  that  a  spirit  should  open  a  door  in  order  to  admit 
human  assistants. 

Though  I  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  success  I 
resolved  to  prosecute  these  researches,  hoping  for  an  apparition 
by  gas-light  or  dxyllght.      But  I  was  unable  at  that  tirao  to  do 
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SO.  My  duties  as  military  agent  of  the  State  of  Indiana  called 
me  from  New  York;  and,  in  the  rush  of  events  during  these 
stirring  times,  my  time  and  thoughts  were  otherwise  engrossed. 
In  the  spring  of  1863  Judge  Holt  and  myself  wei-e  appointed 
a  Goverament  Commission  on  Ordnancu  and  Oi-dnance  stores,* 
requiring  a  residence  in  Washington;  and  a  year  later  I  be- 
came chairman  of  another  Government  Commission,  chained 
with  the  duty  of  reporting  on  the  condition  of  the  recently 
emancipated  freedmen  of  the  United  States.  Thus  it  was  not 
till  the  close  of  the  war  that  I  could  sufficiently  withdraw  my 
attention  from  public  duties  to  follow  out,  in  any  regular  or 
consecutive  manner,  spiritual  studies.  Perhaps  tLia  mingling 
of  mundane  work  and  ultramundane  contemplations  is  of 
wholesome  character;  tending  to  infuse  broader  views  and  a 
more  practical  tone  into  speculative  researches. 

My  experience  of  1860  led  me  to  the  opinion  that  an  objec- 
tive apparition  must  bo  the  workmanship  of  spirits,  possible 
under  rare  circumstances.  Sometimes  these  appear  to  he 
wholly  independent  of  human  agency  or  intention ;  sometimes 
we  can,  in  a  measure,  promote  them,  and  even  anticipate,  with 
more  or  less  uncertainty,  however,  the  result.  In  this  latter 
case,  we  seem  to  obtain  something  corresponding,  in  a  measure, 
to  a  production  of  human  art ;  and,  specifically,  of  the  art,  oi 
scul])tu!-e ;  but  of  sculpture  in  spiritual  phase ;  evanescent, 
only  partially  material,  and  liable,  at  any  moment,  to  dissolve 
or  disappear. 

What  I  particularly  desired  was  to  have  an  opportunity,  in 
the  light,  of  witnessing  the  formation  of  such  an  apparition ; 

*  Judge  Holt  was  a  member  of  Preaideat  Euchaaan's  Cabinet  ami 
afterward  Judge  Advocate  General.  We  reported  on  accounts  amount- 
13^  to  more  than  forty-nine  millions  of  dollars,  reducing  the  liabilities 
of  the  General  Goveramcnt,  by  our  decisions,  nearly  seventeen  lail- 
liona :  and  our  report  was  sustained. 

Some  men  imagine  that  profound  convictions  touching  SpirituEliam 
and  Spiritual  phenomena  incapacitate  for  business  duties ;  but  tbat  ia 
a  mistake. 
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its  actions,  its  movements  from  place  to  place,  and  its  diaap- 
pearanai.  But  it  was  not  until  the  year  1867  that  I  obtained 
any  further    satisfaction.      During  the  spring  of   that  year   J 

heard  of  Miss  B ,  of  Boston,  an  elderly  lady  long  known 

and  esteemed  in  that  city  aa  a  successful  teacher  of  music  and 
dancing.  It  was  said  that  she,  in  a  private  circle,  had  obtained 
immerous  objective  apparitions,  in  a  partially  lighted  room. 
This  was  afterward  confirmed  to  me  by  a  most  estimable  lady, 
who  had  herself  been  present  at  many  of  these  sittings ;  Mrs, 
John  Davis,  widow  of  the  well-known  es-Goveroor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  of  whom  I  havo  already  spoken.  * 

Mrs.  Davis  expressed  to  me  her  conviction  that  Miss  B — — 
was  entirely  sincere  and  disinterested ;  and  that  the  phenomena 
which  she  (Mrs,  Davis,)  had  witnessed  in  Miss  B 'a  apart- 
ments were  genuine. 

Miss  B ,  it  seems,  had  several  Mends,  married  ladies  in 

the  middle  rank  of  life,  who  had  more  or  less  power  as  me- 
diuma,  especially  in  connection  with  spiritual  appearances  of 
an  objective  character.  On  several  occasions,  sometimes  in  one 
of  their  houses,  sometimes  in  another.  Miss  E — —  had  herself 
seen  an  apjiarition. 

None  of  these  ladies  were  professional  mediums ;  but  it  oc- 
curred to  them  that,  if  they  met  occasionally,  they  might,  by 
their  united  powers,  obtain  very  interesting  results.  Miss  B — — ■ 
offei-ed  the  use  of  her  spacious  apartments;  and  during  a 
series  of  experiments  which  wore  conducted  there,  phenomena 
of  a  marvellous  character  were  observed:  a  great  variety  of 
spirits  appearing,  chiefly  strangers  to  any  of  the  assistants,  in 


This  was  noised  abroad,  and  brought  req*iests,  from  the  curi- 
ous, for  admission  to  witness  such  wonders.  These  were  usually 
granted,  but  uniformly  as  a  favor  and  without  charge.  Opin- 
ions were  various:  some  visitors  were  convinced;  others  went 
away  in  doubt  whether  it  was  not  an  exhibition  got  up  to  mys- 
tify the  credulous,  or  gratify  a  longing  for  notoriety. 
*  See  Book  iii.  chap.  3. 
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This,  of  course,  was  very  unpleasant  to  the  ladies  concerned  j 

and  when  I  called  on  Miss  B -,  in  May,  1867,  I  found  that, 

for  several  months,  they  had  almost  ceased  to  meet.     When, 

however,  I   expressed   to   Miss   B my  earnest  desire   to 

investigate  the  matter,  intending,  some  day,  to  publish  the  re- 
sults, sho  acceded  to  my  wishes  with  the  utmost  alacrity.  "  I 
am  so  glad,"  she  said,  "  to  have  some  one,  who  will  be  listened 
to,  tost  these  phenomena.  Wlien  one  has  no  other  interest  or 
desire  than  to  get  at  important  truth,  it  seema  hard  to  be  sub- 
jected to  groundless  suspicion." 

At  the  first  two  or  three  sittings  a  portion  only  of  the  ladies 
could  attend ;  and  Misa  B was  of  opinion  that  the  discon- 
tinuance of  their  regular  sittings  had,  for  the  time,  weakened 
their  power.  We  had  only  rapping  and  phosphorescent 
phenomena,  bnt  of  a  remarkable  character.  Bright  stars 
appeared  on  the  person  of  one  medium,  a  line  of  light  along 
the  forehead  of  another,  the  word  "  Hope,"  on  the  back  of  the 
hand  of  a  third.  These  appearances  were  brilliant  and  could 
be  seen,  twenty  feet  off,  across  a  dimly-lighted  room.  At  other 
times  the  raps  were  so  violent  as  to  shake  the  sofe,  on  which  we 

But  until  the  session  of  June  4,  there  was  no  apparition. 
On  that  occasion  we  had  one  under  very  satisfactory  circum- 
stances ;  but  I  did  not  consider  the  test  complete ;  for  I  did 
not  witness  either  the  formation  of  the  figure  or  its  disappear- 

It  was  not  until  the  twenty-fifth  of  June  that  we  were  able 
to  bring  together  all  the  ladies  who  had  composed  the  original 
circle.  I  consider  that  day,  like  the  twenty-first  of  October, 
1860,  an  era  in  my  spiritual  experience. 

An  Apparition  in  Shining  Raiment. 

Miss  B — — 's  rooms,  which  occupied  the  entire  third  floor  of 

a  corner   house  in  Washington  street,  Boston,  consisted  of  a 

large  apartment,  thirty  feet  front  by  thirty-five  feet  deep  ;  open- 

ing,  by  folding  doors,  into  a  parlor  back  of  it,  which  was 
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tweatj'&ve  feet  by  twenty.     From  each  room  there  y 
door  of  exit  only,  oq  h  passage  or  atair-landing,  thus : 


KE 

r:?:] 
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The  front  room  was  lighted  by  eight  windows,  four  on  Wash- 
ington street,  and  four  on  a  gas-lit  court-yard.  As  there  were 
no  curtains  drawn  nor  shutters  closed  during  the  sitting,  which 
was  held  after  lamp-lighting,  this  room  was  so  far  lit  from  with- 
out that,  by  any  one  seated  in  the  back  parlor,  a  few  feet  from 
the  folding-doors,  the  dress  and  general  appearance  of  persons 
in  the  front  room  could  be  readily  observed  and  every  motion 
they  made  distinctly  seen.  I  took  notice,  however,  that  thei-e 
was  not  Ught  enough  to  recognize  features,  except  close  at 
hand.  In  tliis  room,  employed  for  dancing  lessons,  the  floor 
was  uncarpeted  and  waxed.  All  footsteps  of  persons  walking 
across  it  could  be- very  distinctly  heard. 

Except  myself  there  was  but  one  visitor  present,  Mrs.  John 
Davis.     The  amateur  mediums  who  assisted  at  the  sitting  were 

six  in  number :    Mrs.  8.  J.  D- -,   Mrs.  George  N.  B— — ■, 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  K ,  Mrs.  Fanny  C.  P ,  Mrs.  William  H. 

C  -  ■    ,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  0 :    all  ladies,  apparently, 

from  thirty  to  forty  yeais  of  age. 

Before  the  sitting  began,  Mrs.  Davis  and  myself  passed 
around  tho  room  and  examined  carefully  every  part  of  it.  The 
furniture  consisted  of  a  sofa,  a  piauo,  aad  numerous  chairs  set 
against  the  walla.  There  was  no  paatry,  or  press,  or  recess  of 
any  kind.  We  locked  the  sole  door  of  exit,  and  Mrs,  Davia 
kept  the  key  in  her  pocket  during  the  sitting.  Then  we  locked 
the  door  of  the  back  parlor,  retaining  the  key. 

We  sat  down  in  that  parlor  directly  before  the  folding-doors. 
The  sofit  (marked  8,  on   ground-plan),  on  which  Mrs.  Davis, 

Miss  B and  myself  were  seated,  was  about  four  or  five  feet 

within  the  parlor.  I  sat  at  tho  left-band  corner  of  this  sofa : 
the  entrance  through  the  folding-doors  was  draped  by  curtains, 
which  were  looped  back ;  so  that,  from  where  I  eat,  I  could  see 
three  of  the  four  front  windows  looking  out  on  Washington 
street  and  the  comor  of  the  room  to  the  right  of  them.  The 
six  mediums  sat  three  on  each  side  of  us. 

All  was  quiet  during  the  early  part  of  the  sitting,  which 
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SDced  a.  little  after  eight  p.m.     Scarcely  any  lapping.     A 
few  phosphorescent  lights. 

About  a  qiiarter  past  nine,  all  the  mediums  being  seated  by 
us,  I  saw  dimly,  near  the  right-hand  comer  of  the  front  line  ol 
the  large  room  (at  s),  at  first  a  grayish,  slightly-luminous 
vapor ;  after  a  time,  a  figure  draped  in  white.  At  first  it  was 
stationary ;  then  it  moved  veiy  slowly  past  the  two  right-hand 
■windows  (a  and  b)  to  the  centre  of  the  front  line  of  the  room 
(at  c),  between  two  windows.  There  it  remained  one  or  two 
minutes,  still  but  indistinctly  visible.  Then,  very  slowly  and 
without  sound  of  footstep,  it  advanced  down  the  room,  coming 
directly  toward  the  centre  of  the  folding  doors.  It  stopped  (at 
d)  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  from  where  I  was  sitting. 
Thereupon,  of  a  sudden,  a  brilliant  light,  coming  from  the  right, 
striking  directly  on  the  figure  and  only  on  it — not  directly 
illuminating  the  rest  of  the  room — enabled  me  to  see  the  ap- 
pearance as  perfectly  as  if  the  ontii-e  room  had  been  lit  with 

It  was  a  female  figm-e,  of  medium  height,  veiled  and  di-aped, 
from  head  to  foot,  in  white.  Tlie  drapery  did  not  resemble,  in 
niat«iial,  anything  I  have  ever  seen  worn.  It  gave  me,  as  on  a 
previous  occasion,*  the  exact  feeling  of  the  Scriptural  expres- 
sion, "shining  raiment."  Its  brilliancy  was  a  good  deal  like 
that  of  new-fellen  snow,  in  the  sunshine;  i-ecalling  the  text 
which  declares  the  garments  of  Christ,  during  his  transfigura- 
tioa,  to  have  been  " exceeding  white  as  snow;"  or,  again,  it 
was  not  unlilfc  the  finest  and  fi-eshest  Parian  marble  with  a 
bright  light  oil  it,  only  more  brilliant.  It  had  not  at  all  the 
glitter  of  spangles  or  any  shining  ornament ;  the  tone  being  as 
uniform  as  that  of  a  newly-sculptured  statue.  It  stood  upright, 
in  a  graceful  attitude,  motionless.  Had  I  suddenly  seen  it  else- 
where, and  without  having  witnessed  its  previous  movements,  I 
might  have  imagined  it  a  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture,  of  sin- 
gularly-pure material,  and  marvellously  lighted  up.  The  dra- 
pery fell  around  the  figure  closely,  as  usual  in  a  statue ;  not 
*  June  4;  alreadj  alluded  to. 
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at  al!  accoriliug  to  tie  modem  fasMon  of  ampUtude.  I  think 
it  wa,3  ahown.  to  us,  under  the  bright  light,  as  long  as  fifteen  or 
twenty  eeconda. 

Mrs,  K stepped  out  to  meet  it,  going  close  up  to  it,  and 

then  returning  to  ua.  The  figure  followed  her ;  and,  as  Mrs. 
K-  — ,  when  she  passed  the  foldiog-doors,  had  stepped  aside 
to  the  right,  the  apparition,  advanced,  with  a  gliding  motion, 
into  the  parlor,  till,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge,  it  vfa.3  within 
two  or  three  feet  of  me.     There  it  stopped  (at  e). 

As  it  remained  immovable  I  raised  my  left  arm,  hoping  that 
I  should  be  touched.  As  I  stretched  it  out,  the  figure  extended 
its  right  arm,  covered  with  drapery,  toward  me;  and  dropped 
into  my  hand  what  proved  to  be  a  white  rose ;  but  its  hand 
did  not  touch  mine. 

Thereupon  the  appearance,  still  keeping  its  face  to  us,  slowly 
retired  with  the  same  silent,  gliding  motion  whicl,  had  marked 
its  advance ;  not  the  slightest  sound  of  footstep,  on  the  waxed 
floor,  being  audible. 

A  second  time  it  stopped,  again  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
from  me ;  and,  a  second  time,  an  instantaneous  light,  coming 
from  the  right  and  falling  upon  it,  gave  it  to  be  seen  with  the 
utmost  distinctness.  I  was  enabled  to  verify  my  former  obser- 
vations in  regard  to  its  appearance,  and  the  unique,  rich,  re- 
splendent character  of  the  drapery. 

Then  it  slowly  receded,  stiU  feeing  ua,  to  the  centre  of  the 
opposite  wall  (at  c),  gradually  diminishing  in  brightness  ;  and 
finally  it  vanished  before  my  eyes. 

Mrs,  K had  followed  it  and  remained,  a  few  seconds, 

near  the  spot  where  it  vanished.  Then  I  saw  her  cross  the 
window  to  the  right  on  ber  return  to  us.     She  was  dressed  in 

I  am  quite  certain  that  one  figure  only — that  of  Mrs.  K- ■ 

as  she  returned  to  us — left  the  spot.  From  the  time  tlie  figure 
hi  white  reached  that  spot,  I  kept  my  eyes  intently  fixed  there, 
wUh/Mf  taking  them  off  for  a  single  montent ;  and  the  light 
from  the  street  was  such  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  object, 
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biack  or  white,  to  pass  one  of  the  windows  without  my  see- 
iag  it. 

When  a  minute  or  two  had  elapsed  after  the  diaappearauce 
of  the  figure,  and  while  my  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  the  spot, 
the  thought  rushed  vividly  upon  me :  "  la  it  possible  that  there 
can  be  nothing  tbere  ?  "  Thia  thought,  to  which  I  did  not  give 
utterance,  had  hardly  crossed  my  mind  when,  as  if  in  reply  to 
it,  the  same  sort  of  mysterious  light  which  had  previously 
illuminated  the  figure  suddenly  flashed  over  the  spa«e  of  wall 
tetween  the  two  windows  where  the  figure  had  disappeared, 
completely  lighting  it  up,  whUe  the  windows  and  wall  on  either 
side  were  not  Ruminated.  The  light  remained  long  enough  to 
show  me  that  there  was  nothing  whatever  there,  except  two 
cliairs  set  against  the  wall,  as  I  had  seen  them  before  the  sitting 
began. 

Then,  with  my  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  place  of  disappearance, 
I  rose  and  passed  entirely  around  the  room :  nor  did  I,  for  a 
moment,  take  my  eyes  off  the  spot  that  had  been  illuminated 
till  I  reached  it.  Everything  in  the  room  was  exactly  as  it 
had  been  before  the  sitting,  so  far  as  I  could  recollect.  The 
outer  door  was  still  locked. 

It  ia  proper  to  add  that  two  of  the  mediums,  Mrs.  K. — - 

and  Mrs.  D ,  informed  me,  after  the  sitting  was  over,  that 

they  did  not  remember  seeing  anything  of  the  figure;  both 
having  awoke,  as  from  a  trance,  at  the  close  of  the  sitting. 
Thia,  Miss  B informed  me,  was  usual  with  them. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  assistants  perceived  the  forma- 
tion of  the  apparition  as  soon  as  1  did ;  but  while  the  figure 
was  advancing  and  retreating,  the  whispered  remarks  of  the 
ladies  near  me—"  There  it  is  1 "— "  Now  it  stops  1  "— "  Uid 
you  see  that  light  ?  "  etc. — made  me  aware  that  they  saw  it 
just  as  I  did.     This  was  confirmed  to  me,  on  after  inquiry,  by 

all  the  ladies  except  Mrs.  K and  Mrs.  T> .     All  the 

others  observed  the  sudden  illumination  of  the  spot  where  the 
figure  disappeared. 

As  on  a  former  occasion,  it  is  proper  I  should  state  here  that. 
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throughout  the  sitting,  though  the  impression  produced  was 
profound,  solemn  beyond  expression,  never  to  be  forgotteo,  yet 
it  did  not  partake  at  all  of  the  emotion  of  fear.  The  predomi 
nant  feeling  was  a  deep  anxiety  that  there  might  be  no  inter- 
ruption, and  that  the  sitting  might  not  terminate  until  I  had 
obtained  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  appear- 
ance was  of  a  spiritual  character,  yet  as  real  as  any  earthly 
phenomenon. 

The  allegation,  by  raps,  at  the  close  of  the  sitting,  -was  that 
the  apparition  was  that  of  Violet.  Seven  years  before,  duriug 
a  sitting  with  Kate  Fox,  I  had  had  a  promise,  purporting  to 
come  from  her,  that,  some  day  when  the  conditions  were  favor- 
able, she  would  appear  to  me.  The  veil  quite  concealed  the 
featui-cs;  but  the  he^ht,  the  form  and  carriage  of  the  figure,  so 
strictly  corresponded  to  hers  that,  when  it  approached  me,  1 
ceased  to  doubt  that  she  had  kept  her  promise. 

My  faith  in  the  reality  of  this  appearance  is  not  at  all  shaken 
by  reflecting  that  a  Signer  Blifei,  or  a  Eobert-Houdin,  having 
a  theatre  at  command,  arranged  with  ready  entrances  and  exits, 
with  practical  trap-doors,  with  dark  lanterns  in  the  wings,  with 
the  means  of  producing  dissolving  views — could  probably  re- 
produce all  I  witnessed. 

But  here  were  a  few  ladies,  in  private  life  and  in  moderate 
circumstances,  quietly  meeting  ia  two  apartments  which  wei-e 
daily  used  as  school-rooms  by  one  of  their  number;  ou  the 
third  story  of  a  private  house,*  containing  not  oven  a  recess 
where  a  chair  could  be  hidden  away.  They  meet  to  satisfy  a 
laudable  curiosity;  admitting  visitors,  now  and  then,  by  cour- 
tesy only.  No  remuneration  is  demanded;  nor,  very  sui-ely, 
would  any  have  been  accepted.  They  meet,  on  this  occasion, 
at  my  request,  after  liaving  discontinued  their  researches  for 
months,  vexed  with  unjust  suspicions.  They  allow  us  to  lock 
every  exit,  after  a  close  examination  of  the  rooms.     Here  ia 

•  The  floor  below  was  daily  used  for  mercantile  purpoges. 
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neither  motive,  nor  opportunity— to  say  nothing  of  qualification 
—for  deception.  The  coin  of  tho  realm  may  be  counterfeited, 
but  tho  coiners  must  tavo  professional  skill,  an  appropriate 
location,  and  expensive  machinery.  Nor  do  counterfeiters  ply 
their  wnholy  calling  except  with  the  prospect  of  large  gains. 

Certiiin  it  is,  that  I  beheld  tho  gradual  formation  of  th* 
figure  ;  that  I  witnessed  its  movements  ;  that  T  received  from 
ita  hand  an  actual  flower;  *  that  I  saw  the  Iigure  disappear. 
Addtothisthitthej.l'iceof  its  disappearEuce  waa  illuminated 
b\  mvisible  a^enc^,  m  answer  to  ar.  ^unexpressed  thought  oi 
mine  If  Eobeit  Houdin  can  read  thoughts,  ho  has  a  Bpiritual 
gilt 

If  the  readet  still  withholds  belu.f,  deeming  two  or  three 
e-^imi  c?  insuflicient  to  prove  so  strange  a  phenomenon  as  the 
f  imition,  by  ■ipTitial  agency,  and  the  subsequent  diaappear- 
-mcL,  of  a  foim  sufficiently  material  to  grasp  a  substantial  ob- 
jea    -ind  hind  it   tr   a   fumm  being -let  him  rend  the  next 

*  I  asked  Mas  B if  there  bad  been  any  white  rose  in  the  loom. 

She  replied  that  there  were  seyeral  nosegays  there  that  hail  been  pre- 
eented  to  lier  by  her  pupils,  and,  veiy  probably,  there  might  have  been 
such  a  ro£e  among:  them.  The  flower  which  was  given  to  me  is  still 
in  ray  possession. 
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A.  NCAK  RELATIVE    BH0W9  HERSELF,   THROUGHOUT    FIVE   YEARS, 
TO  A  SUEVIVINQ  FRIEND. 

A  JUDIC10O3  tmm  of  science,  experimenting  in  his  laboratory, 
seeks,  before  giving  to  the  world  the  result  of  an  important  ex- 
periment, to  repeat  that  experiment  more  than  once.  Inas- 
much aa  the  governing  law  endures,  any  result  obtained  \mder 
that  law  must  be  capable  of  being  reproduced  ■  and  its  reproduc- 
tion, tune  iftei  time,  will  ubually  be  deemed  nect^'^ary  to  giie 
assurance  of  its  genuine  chaxacter ,  seeing  that  a.  fallible 
observer  may  readily  mistake  oi  misinterpret,  when  his  obser- 
vation IS  limited  to  3.  smgle  es.a,mple 

Some  physiL-il  phenomena,  however,  aie  spontaneous  and 
cannot  be  produced  at  will  Wp  cannot  evoko  an  aurora  bore 
alis,  or  cill  down  attohtes  fiom  the  skj  Appaiitions  have 
usually  been  thouglit  to  be  of  thit  char.ietPi,  if  bdieved  in  at 
all :  and  to  t.  OPitiin  extent,  thpy  are  imon^  the  supeioti 
tions  a  belief  has  sometimes  pioi  Jiled  that  the  dead  mij  be  le 
called  by  mjf.tic  and  unlawful  nte^,  as  Siul  bj  the  -..^called 
"Witch  of  Endoi  But  auoh  a.  supeistition  hnds  tew 
believers  m  modem  times  All  that  there  is  of  truth  un>rly 
in"  it  consists  in  this,  that,  under  favorable  condition'^,  of  r-HO 
and  diffacuU  combuiition,  we  miy  oc*^imaUy  obtain  aip-ii 
tions,  and  maj  even  be  favored  so  as  tc  witness  the^e  p^am 
and  ajam     not  duung  weeks  or  months  onlj ,  but  thio  ij,bout 

I  am  foitunate  oiough  to  be  able  to  lay  befoio  the  leider 
one  of  the  most  lemiikible — peihaps  tlie  mobt  icmaikablo— 
example  of  this  that  has  evei  occuued,  or  it  least,  that  is  to 
De  found  on  lecord    with  peimission,  from  th    witnc^^s,  to  give 
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Ma  name  in  attestation.     It  is  a  name  weU  known  in  the  com- 
mercial and  social  circles  of  New  York,— Mr.'Livermore. 

This  gentleman,  eleven  jears  ago,  lost  a  near  and  dear  rela- 
tive :  let  as  call  her  Est«lle.  On  her  death-bed,  perceiving  the 
poignant  grief  that  overwhelmed  her  relative  at  the  pros- 
pect of  hig  approaching  loss,  she  earnestly  expressed  the  desire 
that  It  might  be  possible  for  her,  after  death,  still  to  assure 
him  of  her  continued  existence. 

He  attached  little  importance  to  this  except  as  evidence  of  her 
affection;  having  himself,  up  to  that  time,  found  no  proof  sat- 
isfactory to  his  reasou  touching  a  Hereafter.  Neither  he  nor 
Estelle  had  any  faith  whatever  in  spiritual  phenomena ;  and 
botli  had  been  wont  to  regard  the  whole  subject  with  repug- 
nance. 

When  Mr.  Livermore  found  himself  alone,  hia  extreme  grief 
was  terribly  embittered  by  the  thought  that  it  was  a  separation 
forever.  Expressing  this  iu  strong  terms  to  his  friend,  Dr 
John  F.  Gray,  who  had  been  Estelle's  physician  from  child- 
hood, that  gentleman  (one  of  tho  earliest  beKevers  in  inter, 
mundane  phenomena)  suggested  that  there  was  a  remedy  capa- 
ble of  alleviating  his  grief,  if  he  {Mr.  L.)  saw  fit  to  resort  to 
It.  The  reply  was  a  contemptuous  fling  at  Spii-itualism  and  its 
delusions  :  and  the  sufferer  went  his  way,  hopeless  and  des- 

After  a  time,  however,  came  the  sober  second-thought  that 
there  might  be  something  in  a  doctrine  which  so  earnest  and 
thoughtful  a  man  as  Dr.  Gray  implicitly  accepted.  Accord- 
ingly, at  hia  friend's  suggestion,  he  resolved  to  seek  sittings 
with  Miss  Kate  Fox. 

The  sittings  were  held  sometimes  in  Mi-s.  Fox's  parlor,  some- 
times in  Mr.  Livermore's.  *  In  all  cases  the  necessary  precau- 
tions  were  taken  to  give  assurance  that  no  one  entered  the 
room,  or  left  it,  during  the  sitting:  the  room  itself  being  thor- 

•  Both  Mrs.  Fox  and  Mr.  Livonnore  chan^d  residences  daring  the 
time  these  sittings  wore  held ;  «.  that  the  phenomena  were  obtained 
ill  four  diffei-ect  dwellings. 
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oughly  examined,  and  doors  and  ■windows  effectually  secured 
At  several  of  the  fiist  sittings  three  or  four  visitors  were  ad- 
mitted as  additional  witnesses.  But  it  soon,  became  apparent 
that  the  best  re&ults  conid  be  obtained  with  a  single  sitter 
only ;  and  a«cordmgly,  as  a  general  rule,  Mr.  Liverroore  only 
was  present. 

During  the  first  sitting,  which  was  held  January  23,  1861, 
he,  Mr.  L.,  for  the  first  time,  heard  the  mysterious  echoea 
— the  "  raps,"  as  they  are  usually  called.  Then,  throughout 
the  first  ten  or  twelve  sittings,  followed  the  usual  phenomena; 
spirit-touches,  spirit-communications,  moving  of  ponderable 
bodies,  etc.  :  finally  spirit-writing.  During  the  twelfth  sitting 
came  a  message,  purporting  to  be  from  Estelle,  to  tho  effect 
that  if  her  friend  persevered,  her  spirit  could  be  made  visible 
to  him.  Then,  throughout  a  dozen  sessiona  more,  came  phos- 
phorescent lights,  disappearing  and  reappearing  at  intervals ;  at 
last,  on  tho  twenty-fourth  sitting  (March  14th),  the  dim  out- 
line of  a  figure,  moving  about.  Three  days  afterward  there 
came  this  message :  "  I  know  that  I  can  make  myself  visible 
to  you.  Meet  to-morrow  night.  Secure  the  doora  and  win- 
dows, for  I  wish  the  test  to  be  beyond  all  doubt,  for  your  good 
and  the  good  of  otiiers." 

The  next  evening  the  session  was  at  Mrs,  Fox's  residence, 
but  the  family  were  absent,  so  that  the  medium  and  the  sitter 
alone  occupied  the  house.  Mr.  L.  sealed  the  windows,  sealed 
and  locked  the  doors,  and  placed  heavy  furniture  against  them ; 
then  searched  the  room  thoroughly  and  extinguished  the  gas. 
Soon  came  the  words  :  "1  am  here  in  form."  Then  a  globular 
light  appeared,  with  crackling  sounds.  After  a  time  it  became 
a  head,  veiled  :  then,  but  for  a  single  instant  only,  Mr.  L.  recog- 
nized tho  features  of  Estelle.  Then  a  figure  was  seen :  all  this 
being  visible  by  phosphorescent  or  electrical  lights  in  various 
parts  of  the  room.  During  all  this  time  Mr,  L.  held  both  of 
the  medium's  hands.  Then  the  mode  of  producing  raps  was 
shown :  an  orange-shaped  luminous  hall,  with  blunt  point  at- 
tached, boimding  up  and  down  on  the  table,  and  the  sound  of 
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each  rap  coiacidjag  with  the  approach  of  the  ball  to  the  tabl& 
It  was  somewhat  later,  however,  that 

The  Crucial  Test 

was  first  obtained.     I  copy  from  Mr.  L.'a  record; 

"iVb.43.  AprillS;mQl.  Wind  south-west.  Weather  fair. 
Having  absolutely  secured  doors  and  windows,  we  sat  in  pei'- 
fect  quiet  for  half  an  hour,  my  faith  becoming  weak.  Then 
wo  were  startled  by  a  tremendous  rap  on  the  heavy  mahogany 
centre-table  which,  at  the  same  time,  rose  and  fell.  The  door 
was  violent'/  shaken,  the  windows  opened  and  shut ;  in  fact, 
everything  movable  in  the  room  seemed  in  motion.  Questions 
were  answered  by  loud  knocks  on  the  doors,  on  the  glass  of  the 
windows,  on  the  ceiling — everywhere. 

"  Then  au  illuminated  substance  lite  gauze  rose  from  the  floor 
behind  us,  moved  about  the  room  and  finally  came  in  front  of 
us.  Vigorous  electrical  sounds  were  hoard.  The  gauzo-liko 
substance  assumed  the  foim  of  a  human  head  covered,  the  cov- 
ering drawn  close  around  the  neck.  It  touched  me;  then 
receded  and  again  approaclied.  I  recognized  an  oblong  sub- 
stance, concave  on  the  side  that  was  presented  to  us,  and  in 
this  cavity  the  light  was  briOiant.  Into  this  I  looked  intently 
for  a  face,  but  none  appeared.  Again  it  receded  and  again  ap- 
proached :  this  time  I  perceived  an  eye.  A  third  time  it 
moved  backward,  accompanied  by  electrical  sounds,  and  when, 
a  third  time,  it  came  close  to  me  the  light  had  brightened,  the 
gauzo  had  changed  in  form;  a  female  hand  grasped  it,  conceal- 
ing the  lower  part  of  a  face  ;  but  the  upper  part  was  revealed ; 
it  was  that  of  Estelle — eyes,  forehead,  and  expression  in  per- 
fection. The  moment  the  emotion  of  recognition  passed  into 
my  mind,  it  was  acknowledged  by  a  succession  of  quick  raps 
from  all  parts  of  the  room,  as  though  an  unseen  audience 
expressed  its  applause. 

"  The  figure  reappeared  several  times,  the  recognition  becom. 
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iag  each  time  more  nearly  perfect.  Afterward  her  head  was 
laid  upon  mine,  the  hair  failing  over  my  fcce. 

"  Miss  Fox  (whose  hiuida  I  had  secured  during  ail  this  time) 
and  I  sat  about  tea  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  room  which  faced 
us.  The  light  moved  to  a  point  aboat  midway  between  us  and 
the  wall ;  tlie  electrical  cracklings  increased;  the  wall  was  illu- 
minated and  brought  out  an  entire  female  figure  facing  that 
side  of  the  room,  the  light  appareiitly  in  one  of  her  hands. 
The  form  remained  in  sight  _/W;^  hcdf  an  hour  and  each  move- 
ment was  distinctly  visible.     Then  came  the  message  : 

"  '  How  see  me  rise : ' 

"  And  immediately,  in  full  bi-ightness,  the  figure  rose  to  the 
ceiling,  remained  there  a  few  momenta  suspended  ;  then  gently 
descending,  disappeared, 

"  Afterward  she  showed  herself  between  us  and  a  mirror.  T}ie 
reflection  of  iheflffure  in  the  glass  was  distincity  visible,  the  light 
being  so  bright  as  to  show  the  veins  in  a  marble  slab  beneath. 

"  Here  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  fell,  and  there  was  spelled 
out;  '  The  atmosphere  has  changed.  I  cannot  remain  in  form : ' 
whereupon  both  light  and  figure  finally  disappeared." 

At  a  sitting  held  two  days  later,  the  following  communica- 
tion was  received :  * 

*  I  here  remark  that  all  communications  obtained  through  Kate  Fox 

Spelled  out,  letter  after  letter,  by  tte  raps  ; 

Or  elso  written,  sometimes  by  Kate's  rigtt  hand,  sometimes  bythn 
left ;  but  tlie  writing  always  executed  inversely  :  so  that  it  could  only 
be  read  by  holding  it  against  a  mirror. 

Occasionally  she  writes  two  commumcationa  at  onco  j  both  bands 
moving  at  tie  same  time,  each  on  a  separate  sheet.  And  I  have  my- 
self witnessed  the  following  :  While  her  hand  was  writiDg-,  there  was, 
by  raps,  a  call  for  the  alphabet ;  whereapon  Kate  called  over  the  let- 
ters and  took  down  the  message,  letter  by  letter,  without  for  a  moment 
dkcontinuing  her  icriting,  Mr.  L.  has  often  witnessed  all  the  above 
phases  of  communication. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  internal  evidence  of  many  of  the  mesaagea 
is,  especiallj  to  those  who  know  Miss  Fos  well,  conclusive  evidence 
that  theso  originate  entirely  outside  of  her  will  and  of  her  inteUigenoe, 
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"  My  beart  is  full  of  joy.  "Wo  cannot  be  grateful  eaough  to 
the  Giver  of  this  great  boon.  I  have  seen  your  heart—the 
shadows  that  rested  upon  it,  the  lights  that  now  glorify  it.  Be 
happy  and  fear  not.     Peace  be  with  you  alway. 

"  ESTELLE." 

So  iar,  the  upper  part  of  the  face  only  had  been  seen  ;  but 
on  the  evening  after  the  above  message  was  received  (namely, 
April  21),  the  complete  test  was  obtained.  After  giving  the 
details  of  various  manifestations  apparently  of  a  phosphores- 
cent character,  Mr.  Livermore  says  :  "  At  last  a  Imninoiis  globo 
which  had  remained  stationaiy  some  six  foot  to  my  left  floated 
in  front,  and  came  within  two  feet  of  me.  It  was  violently 
agitated,  crackling  sounds  wore  heard,  and  a  figure  became  vif, 
ibie  by  its  light.  Then  there  was  revealed  the  full  he  id  and 
face  of  Estelle,  every  feature  and  lineament  in  perfection,  spu 
ittiaiized  in  shadowy  beauty,  such  as  no  iroa''mution  i;an  con 
ceive  or  pea  describe.  ,  lu  her  hair,  above  the  h  ft  temple,  was 
a  single  white  rose;  the  hair  being  apparently  arianged  with 
great  care.  The  entire  head  and  face  faded  and  then  became 
visible  again,  at  least  twenty  times;  the  perfection  of  rerogni 
lion,  in  each  case,  being  in  proportion  to  the  biillnncy  of  the 
light." 

But,  at  tliis  session,  he,  Mr,  L.,  obtained  other  pioof  than 
that  of  sight  to  confirm  the  reality  of  the  appearance  The 
head  of  the  appearing  figure  rested  for  a  time  upon  his,  the 
luxuriant  hair  dropping  over  his  face  anil  into  his  hind  He 
says :  "  I  laid  hold  of  the  hair,  which  seemed,  to  the  touch,  at 
first  identical  with  human  hair ;  but,  after  a  biief  space,  il 
melted  away,  leaving  notliing  in  my  grasp." 

I  select,  at  hap-hazard  from  numerous  suhsequmt  destuj 
tions,  the  following : 

"  Ifo.  66.  JuTte  2, 1861 :  8.30  p.m.  There  came  a  reminder 
by  raps :  '  Examine  the  room  and  take  the  feeys  of  the  doors ; ' 
which  I  did, 

""We  had  scarcely  seated  ourselves  when  there  were  violent 
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movements,  succeeded  at  first  by  raps  from  various  parts  of 
fcke  room,  then  by  terrific,  crashing  reports  on  the  table-top, 
like  miniature  thiiaderbolts,  or  loud  discharges  of  electricity. 

"  A  ruirtling  succeeded ;  and  a  form  stood  beside  me ;  its 
sphere  permeating  every  fibre  of  my  organization.  Then  theif 
was  rapping  on  the  back  of  my  chair,  afterward  oq  my  shoul- 
ders ;  and  the  figure,  bending  forward,  placed  a  hand  on  my 
head.  A  bright  light  sprang  up  behind  us ;  it  rose,  attended 
by  electrical  sounds.  Then  I  was  kissed  on  the  head  and  a 
light  but  distinctly-felt  substance  passed  over  me.  Thereupon 
I  raised  my  eyes  and  behold  the  face  of  Estelle,  plainly  visible 
in  front  of  the  light,  which  now  vibrated  rapidly,  throwing  its 
fitful  gleams  upon  such  beauty  as,  in  beings  of  this  world,  it  ia 
not  given  us  to  witness.  She  looked  at  me  'with  an  expression 
i"adiant  with  blessedness. 

"  At  this  point  Miss  Fox  became  so  excited  that  her  irre- 
pressible exclamations  of  wonder  and  delight  seemed  momenta- 
rily to  disturb  the  appearance ;  for  it  i-eceded,  not  appearing 
again  until  she  became  calm ;  and  this  occurred  several  times. 
Simultaneously  lights  appeared,  floating  about  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  room. 

"  A  card  with  which  I  had  provided  myself  was  then  taken 
from  ray  hand  and,  after  a  time,  visibly  returned  to  me.  On  it 
I  found  a  communication  beautifully  written  in  pure,  idiomatic 
Fi'ench  ;  not  a  word  of  which  was  understood  by  Miss  Fox  : 
she  has  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  language." 

Passing  over  several  intervening  appearances  on  separate 
evenings,  I  find  this,  under  date  June  4  : 

"iPb.  81.  Weather  cool  and  pleasant.  Wind  north-west." 
After  detailing  sundry  less  important  phenomena,  Mr.  L.  pro- 
ceeds: 

"  There  were  very  distinct  rustlings,  and  there  rose,  several 
feet  above  the  table,  a  light  so  vivid  as  to  illuminate  ail  sur- 
rounding objects.  As  it  approached  me,  a  dark  substance  was 
suddenly  interposed.  This  descended  from  the  light  and  re- 
mained stationary  about  two  feet  from  my  eyes.     Gradually  it 
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Opened,  disclosing  a,  gEmpse  of  H  jul    f        ang  1  aa 

bright  as  imagination  can  picture.  TL  fi  ure  f  E  telle  t  oa 
tljere,  tke  same  puio,  white  rose  in  h      t  f    tu    s  and 

expression  absolutely  perfect  unaer     f  II  bliz      f  1  ght 

"  Six  or  seven  times  in  successio  th  f-mntntwth 
life  and  beauty  vanished  and  then  r  [  p  a  d  1  f  my  a. 
When  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hou  hi  I  p  d  hm  and 
light  both  disappeared ;  but  in  a  si  tim  hi  ht  a^am 
showed  itself ;  this  time  in  a  corner  f  th  i  -tm  ut  wh  it 
shone  out  so  brightly  that  every  a  t  [  f  f  -m  u  n  that 
part  of  the  room  was  distinctly  viaibl  And  th  ju  t  aa 
plainly  visible,  stood  a  female  figur  n  f  11  [  p  rt  ns  the 
back  toward  ua,  and  a  veil,  apparently    f    1  m      g  r- 

ing  the  head,  and  dropping,  ia  front   t    th    kn 

"  I  ^ked  if  she  would  raise  her  am  SI  Id  — th  t- 
titude  inexpressibly  gr,iceful.  Nopencjud  beth  xqui  te, 
transcendant  beauty  of  what  was  thL  ni^ht  1  d 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  reject,  or  explain  away,  such  evi- 
dence aa  the  above,  even  if  the  record  were  arrested  here. 
But  what  will  the  reader  say  when  he  is  informed  that  more 
than  THREE  HUNDKED  additional  sittings  were  still  to  be  held ; 
all  confirmatory  of  the  above  experiences. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  volume,  to  follow 
Mr.  Livermore  throughout  his  voluminous  record.  I  can  but 
pick  out,  here  and  there,  a  few  of  the  more  salient  and  irrefut- 
able results. 

COREOEOKATION  THROUGHOUT    SEVERAL  YeAKS. 

Here  is  an  item  touching  on  the  resembknces  between  this 
world  and  the  next : 

" ^0.  93,  Jul^  17,  I86I.  Each  succeeding  appearance 
seems  more  nearly  perfect.  This  evening  the  figure  of  Estelle 
was  surrounded  by  floating  drapery  of  shining,  white  gauze. 
In  her  hand,  held  under  her  chin,  was  a  bunch  of  flowers ;  and 
neck  and  bosom  were  completely  covered  with  roses  and  violets. 
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"  I  askod  :  '  Where  do  you  obtain  these  flowers  ?  '  The 
answer  was  r  '  This  world  is  a  counterpart  of  yours.  We  have 
all   that   you  have— gardens    and   spiritual  flowers   in   abund- 

Next  month  came  this,  among  many  otliera  : 

"  iVo.  116.  August  29.  The  figure  of  EsteUe  appeared  soon 
after  we  entered  the  room.  She  stood  quietly  while  a  light 
floated  close  to  face,  head,  and  neck  :  as  if  to  show  each  part 
more  distinctly.  While  we  were  looking  on,  her  hair  fell  over 
her  face,  and  she  put  it  back  several  times  with  her  hand.  Her 
hair  was  dressed  with  roses  and  violets,  beautifully  arj-acged. 
This  was  the  most  perfect  of  her  eff'orts :  she  appeared  almost 
as  distinctly  as  in  life. 

"  By  her  side  stood  a  form,  dressed,  as  we  clearly  saw,  in 
coat  of  what  seemed  dark  cloth.  Miss  Fox  became  greatly 
alarmed  and  very  nervous.  Because  of  this,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  the  face  of  this  second  form  was  not  visible  and  it  soon 
disanpeai-ed."  [Moi-e  of  this  figure  hereafter.]  The  form  of 
Estelle,  however,  remained. 

Then  we  have  an  incident  going  to  prove  that  an  apparition 
may  handle  earthly  objects.  The  weather  being  warm,  Mr. 
Livermoro  had  brought  with  him,  and  laid  on  the  table  before 
him,  a  fan.  This  was  taken  and  held  by  her,  in  various  posi- 
tions, sometimes  concealing  a  portion  of  her  face.  He  (Mr.  L.) 

"  The  figure  must  have  been  visible  to  us,  during  this  sitting, 
/or  an  hour  and  a  half." 

It  appears  that  the  robes  with  which  it  was  invested,  though 
they  dissolved  in  the  hand,  had  a  certain  materiality. 

"Wo.  137.  October  4.  The  figure  of  EsteUe  came  in  great 
vividness  and  with  extraordinary  power.  A  light  floated  about 
the  room  and  she  followed  it,  gliding  through  the  air  ;  at  one 
time  her  long,  white  robes  sweeping  over  the  table,  and  bmelir 
ing  from  it pertcUs, paper,  and  other  light  objects,  which  felt  to 
the  floor." 
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DocTOE  Franklin. 

Ey  tlie  rapa  it  was  annouaced  that  the  dark-robed  figure 
which  had  once  or  twice  appeared  was  that  of  Dr.  Franklin ; 
but  no  further  pi-oof  of  his  identity  was  obtained  until  the  sit- 
ting m.  162,  of  ITovemlsr  11.  Then  his  face  was  first  seen, 
by  a  light  which  seemed  to  be  held  by  another  figure.  "  If 
any  judgment  can  be  formed  from  original  portraits  of  the 
man,"  Mr.  L.  says,  "  there  would  seem  to  be  no  mistake  about 
his  identity.  Ho  was  dressed  in  brown  coat  of  the  olden  style, 
with  white  cravat;  his  head  very  large,  with  whitish  or  gray 
hair  behind  the  eai-s ;  the  whole  face  radiant  with  inteUigence, 
benevolence,  aud  spirituality." 

The  next  evening  he  came  again.  Here  is  the  record: 
"  The  raps  requested  that  a  chair  be  placed  for  Dr.  Franklin 
on  the  side  of  tho  tablo  opposite  to  where  we  sat.  Bat  the 
idea  of  such  a  vis-i-vis  made  Miss  Fox  so  nervous  that  I  did 
not  insist.  After  a  time  she  became  quiet,  and  we  heard  the 
chair  moved  to  the  desired  spot. 

"At  this  time  the  lights  were  dim;  but  I  perceived  a  dM'k 
figure  standing  near  mo.  Very  soon  it  moved  round  tho  table, 
a  rustling  was  heard,  the  lights  brightened,  aud  we  saw  what 
seemed  the  old  philosopher  himself  seated  in  the  chair  ■  his 
entire  form  and  dress  in  perfection.  So  vivid  was  the  light, 
and  so  palpable  (as  it  would  seem)  the  form  before  us,  Outt 
its  alhodow  was  thrown,  upon  tlie  waU,  precisely  as  if  it  had 
been  a  mortal  seated  there.  The  position  was  easy  and  digni- 
fied, one  arm  and  hand  on  the  table.  Once  he  bent  forward, 
as  if  bowing  to  us,  and  J  observed  that  his  gray  locks  swayed 
with  the  movement.  Ho  sat  opposite  to  ua  more  than  an  hour. 
Finally  I  asked  him  if  he  would  draw  nearer  :  whereupon  figure 
and  chair  moved  toward  us,  and  our'  silent  neighbor  was  in 
dose  proximity.  Before  ho  disappeared  he  rose  from  his  chair ; 
both  fdce  and  form  distinctly  visible." 

Thig  was  at  Mrs.  Fox's ;  but  tiio  sitting  of  November  SOth 
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was  held  in  Mr.  Livenaore's  own  honse.     He  tells  iis  wliat  he 
then  and.  there  saw : 

"  No.  175.  Doors  locked  and  sealed.  Heavy  concussiona 
and  electrical  sounds  J  a  chair  opposite  moved  into  position; 
then  a  request  for  matches.  These  were  tafeen  from  my  hand, 
as  I  held  tliem  at  armVleogth. 

"  After  a  time,  the  sound  of  friction,  as  in  drawing  a  match, 
was  heard ;  and,  after  several  apparent  efforts,  a  match  ignited. 
By  its  light  we  saw  that  it  was  held  by  the  figure,  supposed 
that  of  Franklin,  which  appeared  in  perfection,  dressed  as  be- 
fore, only  that  the  color  of  his  coat  showed  more  perfectly. 
But  as  soon  as  the  mateh  went  out  the  figure  disappeai-ed. 

"  Afterward  he  reappeared  (by  match-light)  ten  or  twelve 
times.  The  third  time  my  hat  was  on  his  head,  worn  as  by 
a  living  person;  and  then  it  was  removed  from  his  head  to 
mine.  Tho  last  time  he  appeared,  the  figure  of  Estelle  showed 
itself,  leaning  on  his  shoulder:  but  Miss  Fox  becamo  nervous, 
and  her  exclamations  (apparently)  caused  the  final  disappear- 
ance of  both  figures.     Then  there  came  the  following : 

"  '  This  is  what  we  have  long  labored  to  accomplish.  You 
can  now  eay  that  you  have  seen  mo  by  the  light  of  earth.  I 
will  come  again,  in  further  proof. 

"  '  B.  F.'  " 

This  promise  was  kept  on  December  13;  again,  in  Mr, 
Livermore's  house.     His  record  is: 

"  2^0.  179,  At  my  own  house.  I  had  procured  a  dark  lan- 
tern, covered  with  a  cloth  casing  and  provided  with  a  valve  so 
that  I  could  throw  a  circle  of  light  two  foet  in  diameter  on  a 
wall  ten  feet  distant, 

"  I  placed  this  lantern,  lighted,  on  the  table  and  held  the 
medium's  hands.  Soon  it  rose  into  the  air  and  we  were  re- 
quested to  follow,  A  form,  carrying  the  lantern,  preceded  us. 
The  outhne  of  this  spirit-form  was  distinct,  its  white  rohes 
dropping  to  the  floor.  The  lantern  was  placed  on  a  bureau ; 
and  we  stood  facing  a  window  which  was  between  that  bureau 
and  &  large  mirror. 
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"  Then  the  Jantern  again  rose,  remaining  suspended  about 
five  feet  from  the  floor  between  the  bureau  and  the  mirror ; 
and,  by  its  light,  we  discerned  the  figure  of  Franklin  seated 
in  my  arm-chair  by  the  window,  in  front  of  a  dark  curtain. 
For  fully  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  the  light  from  the  suspended 
iiintem  rested  on  his  fa«e  and  figure,  so  that  we  bad  ample 
time  to  examine  both.  At  first  the  face  seemed  as  if  of  actual 
flesh,  the  hair  real,  tlie  eyes  bright  and  so  distinct  that  I  clearly 
saw  the  whites.  But  I  noticed  that  gradually  tbe  -whole  ap- 
pearance, including  the  eyes,  was  deadened  by  the  earthly 
Jight  and  ceased  to  wear  the  aspect  of  life  with  which  the 
forms  I  had  seen  by  spiritual  light  were  replete. 

"  Several  times  I  was  requested  to  adjust  the  valve,  i 


allow  more  o 

V  less  light;  and  thia  I  did  while  the  lantern  re- 

mained  suspended,  or  held  by  invisible  power. 

"At  the  < 

ilose  of  thia  sitting  we  found  written  on  a  card  : 

"'My  son 

:  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  world. 

I  have  worked 

for  this.' 

B.  F." 

Other  strange  items  come  up,  incidentally, 

in  this  record. 

Here  is  one : 

Bpibit-flowers. 

"Jfo.2l8.  I^ebnuirj/ 7,1862.  Sky  clear ;  atmosphere  cold. 
Doors  and  windows  secured  with  sealing-wax. 

"A  card  which  I  had  brought  with  me  was  taken  from  my 
pocket ;  a  bright  light  rose  from  the  table,  and  by  it  there  was 
shown  to  us  the  card,  to  the  centre  of  which  there  had  been 
fixed  what  seemed  a  small  bunch  of  flowers.  The  light  faded 
and  *e  were  requested  to  light  the  gas.  The  flowers  were  a 
red  rose,  with  green  leaves  and  forget-me-nots ;  very  beautiful, 
and  apparently  real. 

"  I  inspected  them  for  several  minutes, at  intervals ;  turning 
off  the  gas  and  relighting  five  or  sis  times.  The  flowers  still 
remained.     Above  them  was  written : 

"  '  J'lowera  from  mi/r  home  in  Seamen.' 

"  Fin  illy  the  flowers  began  to  fiide,  and  we  were  requested 
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to  oxtingnish  the  gas.  When  we  did  so,  it  was  replaced  by  a 
Bpirit-light  under  which  the  flowers  were  again  distinctly  visi- 
ble. Then,  by  the  raps :  '  Do  not  take  your  eyes  off  tha 
flowers :  watch  them  closely.' 

"  We  did  so.  They  gradually  diminiahed  in  size,  as  we 
gazed,  till  they  became  mere  specks;  and  ilhen  they  disappeared 
befcrre  our  eyes.  When  I  Sighted  the  gas,  I  found  no  trace 
of  them,  on  the  card, 

"  Then  I  carefiilly  examined  the  seals  on  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  found  them  intact," 

Here  is  another  item  from  the  record  of  sitting  283,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1862. 

"Tho  hair  of  the  figure  (Estelle's)  hung  loosely  over  her 
face.  I  lifted  it,  so  as  to  see  her  more  perfectly.  Then  she 
rose  into  the  air  and  passed  over  m,y  head,  her  robe  sweeping 
across  my  head  and  face." 

And  here  is  another  of  an  incident  that  occurred  during  sit- 
ting 335,  of  December  31,  1862  : 

"  I  turned  down  the  gas  partially  only.  By  its  light  T  dis- 
tinguished a  hand,  with  white  sleeve  encircling  the  wiist.  It 
held  a  flower  which,  with  its  stem,  was  about  three  inches  long. 
I  I'eached  my  hand  to  take  it;  but  at  the  moment  my  fingers 
touched  it,  there  was  a  sharp  snap,  as  from  a  powerful  electric 
spark.  Then  I  turned  on  the  full  gas.  The  hand,  floating 
about,  still  held  the  flower;  and  after  a  time,  placed  it  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  which  lay  on  the  table.  It  proved  to  be  a  pink 
rose-bud  with  green  leaves  ;  to  the  touch  it  was  cold,  damp,  and 
glutinous.  Then  a  peculiar  white  flower,  resembling  a  daisy, 
was  presented.  After  a  time  they  all  melted  away.  While 
this  oeeurred  the  room  was  as  light  as  iay.'''' 

Under  date  October  21,  1663  (session  365),  Mr.  Livermore 
says ;  "  I  brought  with  me,  this  evening,  the  dark  lantern 
already  described ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  figure  of  Estelle  ap- 
peaiiid,  I  threw  its  light  full  on  her.  She  quailed  a  little,  but 
stood  hef  ground,  for  some  time,  while  I  directed  the  light  to 
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her  iace  and  eyes,  afterward  to  different  parts  of  her  dress. 
Then  she  disappeared  and  I  had  the  eommunieation :  '  It  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  could  hold  myself  in  foi-m 
without  disappearing.' " 

Through  all  of  the  above  experiences  it  will  be  observed  that 
Mr,  Livermoi-e  himself  and  the  medium  were  the  only  wit- 
nesses; ai.i  it  will  suggest  itself  that  the  proof  would  have 
been  more  complete  had  others  been  admitted  to  the  sittings. 
This  did  occur,  during  the  latter  years  in  which  these  experi- 
ments were  made. 

Two  ADDITIONAL  Witnesses. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  experience  in  spiritual 
researches  that  the  admission  of  an  additional  sitter  into  a 
circle  always  diminishes  the  power  for  a  time  ;  retarding  and 
weakening  the  phenomena.  Sometimes  it  arrests  them  alto- 
gether ;  but,  in  many  cases,  ailer  a  few  sessions,  the  new- 
comer seems  gradually  to  fall  into  magnetic  relation  with  the 
circle,  and  the  phenomena  resume  their  vigor.  This  law  be- 
came manifest  when  additional  members  were  admitted  to  Mr. 
Livermore's  circle.  That  gentleman  Las  recorded  ten  sittings 
at  which  Dr.  Gray  was  present,  and  eight  at  which  his  (Mr, 
L.'s)  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Groute,  assisted. 

Dr.  Gray  is  well  known  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  one 
among  ila  most  esteemed  and  successful  medical  men ;  *  and  I 
doubt  if  there  be  any  one  in  the  United  States  who  has  de- 
voted more  time  and  attention  than  he  to  the  phenomena  and 
the  philosophy  of  Vital  Magnetism  and  of  Spiritualism, 

The  first  opportunity  ho  had  of  joining  Mr.  Livermore's 
circle  was  duiing  sitting  No.  256,  of  June  6,  1863.  On  that 
occasion  the  figure  of  Dr.  Franklin  appeared,  but  evidently 
with  difficulty,  and  without  the  full  expression  which  he  had 
*  With  the  single  drawback,  as  some  men  woulcl  esteem  it— -but  I  am 
not  among-  that  number— that  his  practice  ia  homteopathiu. 
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previously  worn.  The  iair,  however,  and  clotlimg  were  botli 
nearly  aa  usual,  and  were  handled  by  Dr.  Gray. 

Eleven  days  later,  Dr.  Gray  was  present  a  second  time.  On 
this  occasion  the  figure  of  Dr.  Fraoklin  showed  itself  several 
times ;  but  the  features,  at  first,  were  not  recognizable,  and,  on 
another  occasion,  a  portion  of  the  face  only  was  formed,  pre- 
senting a  deformed  and  disagreeable  aspect.  This  had  not  oc- 
curred during  any  of  Mr,  Livermore's  previous  sittings. 
EsteJle  did  not  show  herself  on  either  of  these  occasions. 

The  third  time  (June  25)  the  figure  of  Franklin  appeared  ia 
perfection,  and  was  recognized  by  Dr.  Gray, 

During  the  fourth  sitting,  there  was  a  message  to  the  effect 
that  a  piece  of  the  spirit's  garment  might  be  cut  off  with 
scissors  and  examined.  Both  Dr.  G:-ay  and  Mr.  Livermore 
availed  themselves  of  this  permission.  For  a  time  the  texture 
was  strong,  so  that  it  might  be  pulled  without  coming  apart. 
They  had  both  time  to  examine  it  critically  before  it  melted 

Other  observations  touching  the  partial,  and  the  gradual, 
formation  of  apparitions,  were  made,  during  subsequent  sessions 
by  Dr.  Gray,  and  will  be  adverted  to  in  the  next  chapter. 

During  subsequent  sittings  the  figure  of  Dr.  Franklin  ap- 
peared to  Dr.  Gray  as  perfectly,  and  under  as  bright  light,  as 
it  had  ever  done  to  Mr.  Livermore.  But  Estelle  showed  her- 
self before  the  Doctor  on  a  single  occasion  only ;  during  sitting 
384,  of  November  10,1865.  This  was  at  Mr.  Livermore's 
house.  She  appeared  with  a  white  gossamer  covering  over  her 
head  and  a  transpaj^nt  veil ;  the  lower  portion  of  the  dress 
loose  ajid  flowing. 

Mr.  Groute  was  present  during  sitting  No.  3i6,  of  February 
28,  1863;  and  he  held  the  medium's  hands.  As  soon  as  the 
gas  was  extinguished,  Mr.  L.  was  pulled,  apparently  by  a  large 
hand,  to  the  sofa ;  above  wiiich  Franklin's  figure  then  appeared, 
the  light  rising  from  the  floor.  When  Mr.  Groute  saw  him 
and  became  convinced  that  it  was  the  appearance  of  a  Imnian 
figure,  he  went  instantly  to  the  doors  to  assure  himself  that  they 
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were  still  locked.  He  then  returned  and  Iiandled  the  garmenta 
of  the  figure. 

But  he  seems  to  have  been  of  seeptical  temperament;  for,  a 
week  later,  he  came  again,  resolved  to  make  all  safe.  He  him- 
Belf  secured  doors  and  windows :  he  "  had  no  idea,"  he  said, 
"  of  being  deceived." 

This  time  the  figure  of  Franklin  appeared  much  more 
vividly  than  before.  It  held,  in  its  hand,  a  light,  as  if  that  it 
might  be  thoroughly  examined,  and  the  "unbelieving  Thomas  " 
De  fully  satisfied.  Mr.  Groute,  who  had  been  holding  both  Mr. 
Liverraore's  and  Mias  Fox's  hands  from  the  beginning  of  the 
sitting,  approached  the  figure,  saw  and  touched;  and,  like  the 
apoatle,  frankly  acknowledged  his  conviction. 

During  one  sitting  (No.  355,  of  May  1,  1863),  both  Dr. 
Gray  and  Mr.  Groute  were  present:  the  form  of  Dr.  Franklin 
was  perfect  and  was  fully  recognized  by  both  gentlemen.  Next 
evening.  Dr.  Gray  being  the  only  visitor,  the  figure  of  Dr. 
Franklin  appeared  in  the  air,  about  two  feet  above  Dr.  Gray's 
head,  as  if  stooping  toward  the  doctor  and  looking  down  upon 
him.  He  was  clothed  in  a  dark  mantle,  and  floated,  for  some 
time,  about  the  room.  Dr.  Gray,  familiar  as  he  was  with 
spiritual  phenomena,  declared  this  manifestation  to  be  "  stu- 

The  last  time  the  figure  of  Estelle  appeared,  was  during  ses- 
sion No.  388,  held  April  2,  1866.  From  that  day  forth, 
though  Mr.  Livermore  has  receiveil,  even  up  to  the  time  I 
write,  frequent  messages  of  sympathy  and  afi'eciion,  he  has 
seen  the  well-known  form  no  more. 

The  first  thing  which  will  occur  to  any  upright  man,  having 
the  good  of  his  race  at  heart,  is  that — supposing  this  narrative 
to  be  strictly  tmo— the  witness  of  such  unexampled  phenomena 
— selecting,  of  course,  his  own  time,  place,  and  manner — had  no 
mora!  right  to  withhold  from  the  world  the  experience  which 
God  had  permitted  him  to  enjoy.  To  whom  much  is  given  ot 
him  shall  much  be  required,     I    know  that  Mr,  Livermore 
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testifies  with  that  natural  reluctance  which  men  feeHo  exposf 
themselves,  even  for  the  greatest  truth's  sake,  to  the  imputation 
of  being  either  deceivers  or  deceived,  I  know  that  he  gives 
his  testimony  under  the  solemn  conviction  that  the  most  trivial 
mifwtatement,  the  slightest  exaggeration,  the  least  attempt  at 
false-coloring  for  the  sake  of  effect,  would  be  little  less  than 
blasphemy — would  be  treason  to  a  sacred  cause. 

Deceived  by  anything  resembling  imposture  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  Ihat  he  could  have  been.  I  have  known  Kate  Fox  for 
years :  she  is  one  of  the  most  simple-minded  and  strictly  impul- 
sive young  persons  I  have  ever  met  ;  as  incapable  of  framing, 
or  carrying  on,  any  deliberate  scheme  of  imposition  as  a  ton- 
year-old  child  is  ofadministering  a  government.  Dr.  Gray,  who 
has  been  intimate  with  her  from  her  early  infancy,  writing  to  a 
friend  in  England  in  regard  to  Mr.  Livermore'e  experiments,  un- 
der date  January,  1867,  says :  "  Misa  Fox,  the  medium,  deported 
herself  with  patient  integrity  of  conduct  ;  evidently  doing  all  in 
her  power,  at  all  times,  to  promote  a  fairtrial  and  just  decision 
of  each  phenomenon  as  it  occurred."  But  if  she  had  been  the 
wiliest  of  impostors  the  attendant  circumstances  would  have 
rendered  her  intentions  powerless.  The  locality  of  the  experi- 
ments was,  in  every  instance,  selected  by  Mr,  Livermore ; 
often  in  his  own  house.  Doors  and  windows  were  secured 
with  sealing-wax.  The  medium's  hands  were  held  during  all 
the  moat  important  manifestations.  Finally  the  experiences 
stretched  over  six  entire  years,  and  were  observed  throughout 
three  hundred  and  eighty-eiffkt  recorded  sittings,  under  every 
variety  of  circumstance.  The  theory  of  persistent  imposture, 
in  such  a  case,  is  a  sheer  absurdity. 

There  remains  the  hypothesis  of  hallucination,  so  often  put 
forth  as  a  last  resort.  But,  in  this  instance,  it  is  singularly 
out  of  place.  Mr,  Livermore  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  prac- 
tical man  of  business.  He  has  been  engaged,  during  most  of 
his  life  and  up  to  the  present  day,  in  enterprises,  financial  and 
ind\;strial,  of  an  extensive,  sometimes  of  a  colo&sal  character; 
and  in  these— this  the  world  can  appreciate — he  has  been  uni- 
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formly  successfiO,  During  the  very  time  of  Ilia  spiritual  cx- 
periiaeiits  he  was  couducting  vast  operations  involving  constant 
watchfulness  and  responsibility. 

This,  then,  is  no  dreamer,  secluded  in  his  study ;  shut  out 
from  tho  world  and  feeding  on  hia  own  thoughts  :  no  theorizer, 
witii  a  favorite  system  to  uphold ;  and,  though  a  man  of  decided 
convictions,  not  even  an  enthusiast.  Dr.  Gray,  writing  to  an 
English  periodical  in  1801,  says  of  him  :  "  Besides  his  general 
character  for  veracity  and  prohity  Mr  Livermore  is  a  compe- 
tent witness  to  the  important  facts  he  narrates,  because  he  is 
not  in  any  degree  subject  to  the  illusions  and  hallucinations 
which  may  be  supposed  to  attac'i  ti  the  trance  or  ecstatic  con- 
dition. I  have  known  him  from  his  very  early  manhood,  and 
am  hi#  medical  adviser.  He  is  less  liable  to  be  misled  by  errors 
of  his  organs  of  sense  than  almost  any  man  of  my  large  circle 
of  patients  and  acquaintance." 

Add  to  this  that  the  evidence  does  not  rest  upon  Mr.  Liver- 
more'e  testimony  alone.  There  is  the  corroborative  experience 
ofDr.  GrayandofMr.  Groute.  I  have  conversed  quite  recently 
(October,  1871)  with  both  these  gentlemen,  and  they  havB  de- 
clared to  me,  in  the  strongest  terms,  their  unqualified  convic- 
tion touching  the  reality  of  the  phenomena  and  the  accuracy  of 
the  entire  record. 

UiJOn  what  theory  with  any  claim  to  consideration  is  tliis 
mass  of  testimony  to  be  set  aside  ?  Are  we  to  imagine,  on  the 
part  of  these  gentlemen,  a  base  plot  to  palm  upon  the  world,  in 
support  of  the  gi-eat  doctrine  of  immortality,  an  impious  false- 
hood ?  Did  the  sittings  not  take  place  ?  Or,  if  they  did,  was 
no  figure  seen,  touched,  examined,  month  after  month,  year 
after  year?  Is  the  story  of  its  appearance  and  disappearance, 
hundreds  of  times,  by  spiritual  light  ajid  by  the  light  of 
earth — of  its  floating  through  the  air,  of  its  thousand  actions, 
demonstrations,  messages  written  by  no  human  hand— is  tJl 
this  but  baseless  fable  ?  la  the  entire  six-years'  record  a  for- 
gery? 

Each  reader  must  decide  this  <iuestion  for  himseU.     I  will 
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not,  however,  withhold  my  opinion  that  any  one. who  should 
pnt  forth  snch  a  hypothesis  as  gronnd  sufficient  for  rejecting 
these  proofs  of  man's  continuous  existence  in  another  world 
and  of  hia  occasional  power  thence  to  communicate  with  eartJi, 
would  be  setting  a  precedent  which,  if  consistently  followed 
out,  would  go  to  subvert  all  reasonable  confidence  in  human 
testimony.* 

•  TMa  chapter  has  lieen  read  over  t>y  me  to  Mr.  Lirermore  (October, 
1871),  and  ita  accuracy  assented  to  bj  him.  I  had  previously  received 
from  him,  with  penoission  to  publish  it,  this  note  : 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  Xork, 
Juhi  36,  1871. 
My  Esteemed  Friend: 

I  camiot  refuse  your  request  for  particulars  of  some  of  those  ex- 
periences wMeh  I  have  read  to  you  from  my  Journal  of  1861-613.  In 
giving:  them  I  desire,  by  way  of  avertijig  misconception,  to  make  a  few 
explanations. 

I  commenced  these  inves%atioQS  an  out-and-out  Bceptio,  They 
were  undertaken  solely  with  a  view  to  satisfy  my  own  mind  ;  and  with 
no  thought,  motive,  or  desire  for  publicity. 

After  thorough  and  careful  scrutmy  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that, 
the  phenomena  were  real.  After  ten  years  of  experience,  with  ample 
opportunities  for  observation  (often  with  scientific  men),  I  arrivo  at 
these  conclusions : 

First.  That  there  exists,  in.  presence  of  certain  sensitlveB  of  higli 
nervous  organization,  a  mysterious  fooTic,  capable  of  moving'  ponderable 
bodies,  and  which  eshibits  intelligence. 

For  example ;  A  pencil  without  contact  with  human  hand,  or  any 
visible  agency,  appareutly  of  its  own  volition,  writes  intell^ntly,  and 
answers  questions  pertinently. 

SeconA  That  temporary  formations,  material  in  structure  and  ci^- 
nisable  by  the  senses,  are  produced  by  the  same  influence ;  are  anima- 
ted by  the  same  myeterioas  force,  and  pass  off  as  incomprehensibly  aa 
they  came. 

For  example :  Hands  which  grasp  with  living  power ;  flowers  which 
emit  perfume  and  can  ho  handled  ;  human  forms,  and  parts  of  forms ; 
MCOgnizablo  faces  ;  representations  of  clothing  and  the  like. 

Third.  That  this  force  and  the  resulting  phenomena  arc  developed 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the  physical  and  mental  con- 
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I  do  not  expect  to  see  this  ground  taken.  I  fear,  rather,  the 
thoughtlessness  with  which  a  busy  world — engrossed  with  a  thou 
Band  cares,  duties,  pleasures  of  this  life — -parses  by,  like  the 
Jews  listening  to  Paul  in  the  Athenian  Areopagus,  anything 
that  relates  to  another,  "  And  when  they  heard  of  the  reaur- 
rsction  of  the  dead,  some  mocked,  and  others  sail :  '  We  will 
hnar  thee  ^ain  of  this  matter.'  " 

Yet  I  know  there  are  many,  longing  for  fail  satisfaction,  in 
whom  the  above  nariatue — even  if  it  fail  to  work  entire  con- 
viction as  to  spint  mteicouise — will  kmdie  an  earnest  desire, 
should  opportunity  offer,  to  examine  foi  themselves  whether 
such  phenomena — mestimable  if  thej  can  bo  substantiated — 
are  a  bright  reality  or  a  perilous  delusion 

ditioQS  of  the  sensitive ;  and,  in  a  measure,  by  atmospherical  condl- 

fourffi.  That  the  intelligence  which  governs  fJiia  force  is  (under 
puce  conditions)  independent  of,  aod  estemal  to,  the  mindB  of  the 
Bcnsitive  and  mvestig-ator. 

For  example  :  Questions  unknown  to  either,  soinotimea  in  langnagfe 
unknown  to  either,  ace  duly  answered. 

The  or^n  of  these  phenomena  is  an  open  question. 

Ton  may  rely  on  these  records  as  being  free  from  esaggeration,  in 
each  and  every  particnlac. 

Very  sincerely  your  friend, 

C.  F.  LiVBRMOKE. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

WIEAT  APPARITIONS  AKE  AND  HOW  FORMED. 

"  Handle  me,  and  see ;  for  a  epirit  liath  not  fiesli  and  bonea,  aa  ye  sei 
me  have." — Luke  xxiv.  3D. 

These  words  are  ascribed  by  Luke  to  Jeaus,  as  having  been 
spoken  to  his  affrighted  disciples,  when  he  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  thorn,  on  the  third  day  after  his  cnicifixion.  They 
ai-e  not  given  by  any  other  Evangelist;  John,  who  touches  on 
the  subject,  merely  sayiag  that  Jesus  "  showed  unto  them  his 
hands  and  his  side." 

Jt  so  happens  that  these  words  are  quoted  by  Ignatius,  *  one 
af  the  oldest  and  most  eminent  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  tho 
lisciple  and  familiar  friend  of  the  Apostles.  But,  as  he  quotes 
thorn,  there  is  a  variance  from  the  text  in  Luke,  thus :  "  Han- 
dle me  and  see,  for  I  am  not  a  spirit  without  body  :  "  (dainio- 
nion  asomaton.) 

I  believe  this  to  be  the  true  reading.  Facts  appnar  to  favor 
the  opinion  that  man  is  composed— i^Vrs;,  of  an  earthly  or  nat- 
ural body,  visible  to  us  and  which,  subjected  immediately  after 
the  death-change  to  the  chemical  laws  which  govern  inanimate 
matter,  rapidly  decays ;  Second,  as  St.  Paul  alleges,  of  a  spir- 
itual body ;  and  this,  it  would  seem,  pervades,  durin"  earth- 
life,  the  entire  natural  body,  and  issues  from  it  at  the  moment 
of  death :  Third,  of  a  soul,  as  to  which  we  have  no  evidence 
that  it  ever  appears  or  exists  except  in  connection  with  the 
spiritual  body,  f  According  to  this  view,  wo  must  regard  the 
*  He  is  usually  believed  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter,  and  was 
Bishop  of  Actioch  about  the  year  70.  He  suiEared  martyrdom  under 
Trajan,  at  an  advanced  age,  probably  about  A.D.  107. 

t  Throujfhout  this  work  I  have  employed  the  word  upCTil  to  mean 
a  sonl  invested  in  a  spiritual  body. 
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'  the  next  world  as  men  disencumbered  of  the  nat- 
aral  body  :  the  soul  and  the  spiritual  body  surviving  the  deutli- 
change. 

It  13  an  opinion  fortified  by  all  we  hear  on  the  subject 
through  nltramundano  sources,  that  the  spiritual  body  exhibits 
a  close  resemblance,  in  form,  to  the  natural  body.  There 
seems  good  reason  why  we  should  think  of  our  departed  friends 
not  aa  impalpable  shades,  but  as  real,  individual  personages, 
whom  we  shall  recognize,  at  sight,  in  another  world,  even  as 
wo  recognized  them,  crewhile,  in  this :  their  forms,  perhaps, 
gradually  becoming  more  felicitous  expressions  of  a  gradually 
ennobled  individuality. 

This  spiritual  body  is  not  usually  visible  to  human  sight. 
Those  only  can  see  it  to  whom,  as  Paul  has  expressed  it,  the 
power  of  "discerning  of  spirits"  is  given,  Naturally-gifted 
seers  undoubtedly  see  the  Spirit ;  ihat  is,  the  spiritual  body 
animated  by  a  living  soul.  Nor  should  this  surprise  us. 
"  Men  have  no  right,"  says  John  Stuart  Mill,  "  to  mistake  the 
limit  of  their  own  faculties  for  an  inherent  limitation  of  the 
possible  modes  of  'ixistence  in  the  universe." 

But  as  this  gift  of  spirit-discernment  is  rare,  and  as  the 
proof  it  furnishes  can  bring  direct  conviction  only  to  the  seer 
himself,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  outside  world  is  to  obtain  sim- 
ilar conviction,  there  mi^t  be  presented  to  our  sight  something 
more  material  than  the  celestial  body  which  appertains  to  our 
next  phase  of  being. 

The  evidence  I  have  adduced  goes  to  show  that  a  spirit  may 
— under  certain  conditions  and  aided,  probably,  by  other 
Spirits — fcibricate  an  ephememl  eidolon,  resembling  the  body  it 
had  while  on  earth;  but  evanescent,  especially  under  eai-th- 
light ;  so  that  the  poet's  line, 

"It  faded  at  the  ctowii^  of  the  cook," 

ia  in  strict  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  actual  phe- 


a  fortunate  enough  to  witness  thia  prod- 
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uct  of  spiritual  art  under  its  various  phases,  allege  that 
it  may  sometimes,  under  favorable  conditions,  be  marvellously 
jwrfect  and  even  transcendently  beautiful.  Dr.  Gray,  one 
of  the  most  accurate  and  dispassionate  of  observers,  told  me 
tliat  on  one  of  the  occasions,  already  referred  to,  when  the 
image  of  Franklin  presented  itself,  he  looked  steadily  in  the 
eyes  of  the  figure  and  noticed  their  life-lite  and  expressive  char- 
acter ;  even  that  their  expression  changed  in  accordance  with 
what  was  passing  at  the  time.  "  The  living  glance  of  these 
eyes,"  he  said  to  me,  "  wrought  in  me  a  thorough  conviction 
that  it  was  the  old  philosopher  himself,  and  no  other,  who  sat 
in  the  opposite  chair," 

By  what  process  this  temporary  induement  (if  it  be  correct  to 
regard  it  as  induement)  is  effected,  we  certainly  do  not  know 
at  this  time  ;  and  perhaps  we  never  shall,  until  we  learn  it,  on 
the  other  side,  from  the  spiritual  artists  themselves.  All  that 
one  seems  justified  in  surmising  is  that  there  are  invisible  exu- 
dations fi-om  the  human  organization — more  or  less  from  all 
persons,  but  especially  from  the  bodies  of  spiritual  sensitives  * — 

*  Like  Leah  and  Kate  Fox,  D.  Donglas  Home  and  other  favored 
"  mediums ;  "  in,  whose  presence  these  formations  occaaioaaHy  appear. 
There  ore  facta  which  eeem  to  indicate  that  there  exists  in  the  physical 
Eystems  of  some  so-called  "mediums,"  a,  superfluity  of  phosphorus; 
and  this  may  be  one  of  tho  principal  ingredients.  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Kew 
York,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  told  me  that  he  had  been  one 
of  a  committee  of  siir  persoas  who,  duriBg  a  carefully-conducted  experi- 
ment where  the  strictest  precautions  against  deception  were  taken, 
obtained  from  the  tips  of  the  fillers  of  a  woll-known  medium,  phos- 
phorus, slightly  varying  from  the  phospbonis  of  commerce.  Ho 
showed  me  a  small  c[uaiitLty  of  this  which  he  had  preserved,  as  evi- 
dence of  the  result. 

There  appear  to  be  exceptions,  however,  to  the  rule  that  apparitions 
and  other  spiritnal  phenomena  can  be  manifested  only  when  a  "  medi- 
um "  is  present.  I  have  already  stated  that  endemical,  as  well  as  per- 
sonal, icfluences  seem  occasionally  to  make  pofsible  such  phenomena, 
persistent  throi^h  several  generations,  in  certain  localities  ;  usually  in 
old  houses  which  thereby  acquire  the  character  of  being  haunted.  It 
may  be  said,  in  a  ^^eneral  way,  that  we  know  veiy  little  touching  the 
precise  conditions  under  which  such  occurrences  take  place. 
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which  spirits  >.an  eoodease,  or  otherwiso  modify,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce not  only  wliat  to  the  senses  of  iiuman  beings  is  a  visible 
and  tangible  form,  but  also  substances  resembling  earthly  cloth- 
ing and  other  inanimate  objects.  It  appears  that  they  can 
thus  produce  also  what  we  might  call  sculptured  repi-escntations 
of  portions  of  the  human  figure,  as  of  hands  and  parts  of  hands, 
and  the  like.  Let  us  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  fact  of 
a  phenomenon  is  independent  of  its  explanation, 

I  have  myself  had  one  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  last- 
mentioned  phenomenon. 

What  appeared  as  detached  portions  of  a  Human  Figuke 
distinctly  seen. 

On  the  evening  of  July  27,  1861,  I  was  at  Mr.  TJnderhiU'a 
house.  Mrs.  Underhill  proposed  that,  instead  of  sitting  there, 
we  should  adjourn  to  her  mother's  residence,  No.  66  "West  46th 
street,  where  we  should  probably  be  able  to  add  her  sister  Kate 
to  the  circle.      We  did  so. 

Preparations  were  made  to  sit  in  the  lower  parlor;  but  as  I 
observed  that  there  Wei's  no  keys  in  the  doors,  I  proposed  to 
sit  in  the  upper  parlor,  which  was  at  once  assented  to ;  and  we 
moved  thither. 

By  the  I'aps,  I  was  requested  to  secure  the  doors,  which  I 
did,  putting  the  keys  in  my  pockot.  I  also  carefully  examined 
the  whole  i-oom,  which  had  no  press  or  closet.  Then  we  wei* 
bidden  to  put  out  the  gas.  Within  a  few  minutes  afterward 
there  were  thi-oe  or  four  most  violent  raps,  as  by  a  lieavy  blud- 
geon, on  the  table ;  then  a  quiet  interval  of  some  fifteen  min- 
utes ;  after  which  there  suddenly  appeared,  between  Kate  and 
Mrs,  TJnderhill,  the  figure  of  an  arm  and  shoulder.  The  hand 
was  not  distinct.  The  arm  was  well-shaped  and  seemed  that  of 
a  woman  of  medium  size ;  the  elbow  bent  and  the  lower  arm 
tm-ned  upward.  Behind  it  was  a  light,  but  I  could  distinguish 
no  central  point  whence  this  light  emanated,  as  it  might  from 
a  lamp  or  candle.      The  arm  showed  quite  distinctly,  from 


23 
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tlie  wrist  to  the  shoulder,  against  this  light ; — distinctt/,  but 
not  in  sharp  outline ;  the  outlines  being  softened  off,  aa  in  a 
mezzotint  engraving.  There  depended,  from  the  arm,  drapery, 
hanging  down  some  five  or  six  inches ;  it  was  gaiize-like  and 
semi-traosparent.  This  arm  and  shoulder  approached,  moving 
just  above  the  table  and  passing  Mrs.  Underbill  in  front,  until 
it  came  within  aeveu  or  eight  inches  of  me ;  the  drapery  wav- 
ing to  and  fro,  witb  the  motion  of  the  arm. 

There  it  remained  for  about  a  minute ;  then  disappeared  and 
reappeared,  at  intervals  of  some  four  or  five  minutes,  three 
several  times ;  so  that  I  could  deliberately  observe  it  and  make 
sure  of  my  observations ;  for  the  light,  wbencesoever  its  origin, 
moved  with  the  figure ;  appearing  and  disappearing  coinci- 
dently  with  it.  I  saw  no  head  or  features  above  the  ai-m  :  but 
adjoining  it,  dimly  indicated,  what  seemed  a  small  portion  of  a 
human  form. 

After  a  time  a  luminous  appearance,  more  bright  than  the 
first,  came  over  the  table  and  stopped  not  more  than  four  or 
five  inches  from  my  face.  It  resembled  a  cylinder,  illuminated 
from  within;  its  length  being  about  five  or  six  inches  and  its 
apparent  calibre  about  one  inch.  Over  it  was  something 
hanging  in  dark  streaks.  By  the  raps  was  spelled  out  "Hair." 
I  asked  that  it  might  touch  me;  whereupon  it  was  waved  for- 
ward and  touched  my  forehead  with  unmistakable  distinctness : 
the  touch  resembling  that  of  human  hair.     After  a  few  minutes 


The  other  sitters  described  these  appearances  as  seen  by 
them  precisely  as  they  were  seen  by  me. 

Aa  soon  as  the  sitting  closed  I  examined  both  doors  and 
found  them  locked.  The  room  in  which  we  sat,  be  it  borne  in 
mind,  was  selected  by  mysel£ 

Some  years  after  the  above,*  Dr.  Gray,  speaking  of  the 
sittings  he  had  with  Mr,  Livermore,  told  mo  that,  at  one  of 
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these,  there  was  laid  on  the  teble  before  tbom  a  cylinder  about 
the  same  size  as  that  I  saw:  but,  more  fortunate  than  I,  thej 
had  an  oppoi-tnnity  of  handling  it.  It  seemed,  Dr.  Gi-ay  said, 
to  be  of  rock  crystal,  or  some  similar  hard,  perfectly  transparent 
material,  and  to  be  filled  with  some  incandescent  fluid,  which 
was  only  faintly  glowing  when  at  rest;  but  when  the  cylindet 
was  agitated  the  light  shone  out  bristly.  During  the  time 
they  saw  and  examined  it,  there  was  no  other  hght  in  the  room 
except  that  which  it  emitted.  By  the  raps  it  was  stated  that 
tho  cylinder  was  the  light-vehicle  employed  by  the  attendant 
spii-its  to  illuminate  their  ephemeral  productions ;  being,  itself, 
as  ephemera!  aa  the  rest. 

On  the  same  occasion  Dr.  Gray  stated  to  me  that  he  saw  a 
detached  hand  appear  and  disappear  four  or  five  times.  At 
first  it  was  of  a  dark-bronze  color;  but  each  time  it  became 
lighter  in  color,  until,  on  its  final  exhibition,  it  waa  as  fair  as 
any  Caucasian  hand. 

At  another  time  his  spectacles,  which  he  had  on  at  the 
time,  wei-e  cai-ried  off  and  soon  after  brought  back.  He  asked 
to  be  shown  how  this  was  done:  whereupon  there  appeared 
two  imperfect  fingers,  almost  i-caembling  talons,  attached  to  a 
small  strip  of  hand  i-eaching  into  the  dai-kness.  These  appeared 
to  be  animate,  or  at  least  obedient  to  some  will :  for,  like  liv- 
ing tongs,  they  picked  up  and  bore  away  the  spectacles ;  then 
after  a  minute  or  two,  replaced  them.  * 

To  a  question  asked  by  Dr.  Gray  why  the  whole  hand  was 
usually  shown  instead  of  two  detached  fingers,  the  reply,  by 
raps,  was  that  most  persons  would  be  alarmed  or  disgusted  at 
sight  of  such  an  amorphous  formation. 

At  another  time  a  mass  of  what  seemed  flesh  was  laid  on 
Dr.  Gray's  naked  foot  which  he  had  ex[«sed  for  the  purpose. 
Left  there,  at  his  request,  for  some  time,  it  became  intolerably 
hot;  and  he  supposes  it  would  ultimately  have  burned  him. 
Tliis  suggests  that  phosphorus  may  have  been  one  of  the  ingre- 

•  SeBBion  343.     Mr.  liyermore  found  the  fingers  solid  to  the  touch. 
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dients  employed :  and  perhaps  it  affords  a  clue  to  the  stories 
of  a  spectre  grasping  the  wrist  or  hand  of  some  terrified  wretch, 
aud  leaving  thereon  the  marks  of  burning  fingers. 

Dr.  Gray  related  to  me  a  still  more  interesting  observatioa. 
On  one  of  the  last  occasions  that  the  figure  of  Franklin  pre- 
sented itself,  the  face  appeared,  at  first,  imperfectly  formed: 
showing  one  eye  only :  for,  in  place  of  the  other  eye  and  part 
of  the  cheek,  <^here  was  a  dark  cavity  which  looked  hideous 
enough.  Kate  Fox  caught  sight  of  it  and  screamed  out  in 
mortal  terror,  causing  the  temporary  extinguishment  of  the 
light  under  which  the  figure  appeared. 

"  Silly  child,"  exclaimed  tlio  Doctor,  seizing  her  hands ; 
"  don't  you  see  yon  are  interrupting  one  of  the  moat  interesting 
experiments  in  tie  world — the  gradual  formation  of  an  appari- 
tion?" 

This  philosophical  view  of  the  case  quieted,  by  degrees, 
Kate's  excited  nerves  and  dispelled  her  superstitious  terrors :  so 
that  when,  after  less  than  five  minutes'  interval,  the  face  of 
thesageagain  appeared,  every  feature  perfect  and  the  expression 
that  of  bright,  calm  benignity,  she  herself  was  the  first  to 
exclaim :  "  How  beautiful !  " 

This  was  during  one  of  the  last  sittings  at  which  Dr.  Gray 
assisted.  On  several  of  the  earliest  occasions,  as  the  Doctor 
informed  me,  the  £ice,  though  distinctly  marked,  seemed  some- 
times shrivelled  and  as  if  made  of  dough,  at  other  times  it  re- 
sembled the  face  of  a  corpse. 

Other  detoib*  and  minor  incidents  I  omit;  seeing  that  all 
■we  yet  know  fiimishea  no  sufficient  basis  on  which  to  found 

•  Both  Dr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Lirermore  informed  me  that,  on  several 
occasiona  when  apparitions  presented  tlicmaelves— especially  when 
Estelle  appeared— the  room  was  suddenly  pervaded  by  a  delicioua  per- 
fume.    This  seemed  to  be  emitted  from  the  person  of  ttie  appealing 

When  the  Church  of  E«me  speaks  of  some  of  its  saints  ' '  dying  in  the 
odor  of  sanctity,"  the  espressioa  may  possibly  refer  to  an  actual  phe- 
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any  distinct  theory  touching  the  precise  character  and  forma, 
tion-process  of  apparitions. 

I  do  not  douht  that,  even  in  this  ■world,  we  shall,  some  day, 
know  much  more  about  the  matter.*  These  eidola  appear  to 
be  gradually  becoming  more  common;  and  it  may  cater  into 
God's  purpose  that,  in  the  future  of  our  ■world,  such  a  phenom- 
enon shall  be  the  foundation  of  a  universal  belief  in  immor- 

I  consider  this  the  more  probable  because  it  is  apparent  that 
moral  and  spiritual  piogress  haa  not,  in  modern  times,  kept 
pace  with  intellertual  and  mateiia!  But  abilitv,  mental  or 
physical,  is  a  doubtful  good,  if  there  UcL  an  (thical  and  relig- 
ious element  to  give  benein,t,nt  diiection  to  it 

Nor  do  I  see  how  such  a  civilizing  clement  can  manifest  it- 
self in  full  power^ — can  prevail  ■igainst  eiroi  ind  ■vice  can 
dominate  bur  race— without  the  aid — not  of  a  vague  btliet 
adopted  from  written  creeds — but  of  a  hving,  ibiding,  fervent 
conviction  (such  as  sense-evidence  brings  home),  that  there  is 
a  better  world  where  all  earthly  thoughts  and  deeds,  how 
secretly-concealed  soever  here,  shall  unfailingly  bear  their  ap- 
propriate fi-uit :  ill-feeiing,  ill-doing  iniallibly  entailing  sorrow 
and  suffering ;  well-feeling  and  well-doing  as  inevitably  bring- 
ing about  an  after-life  of  satisfying  happiness,  such  as  it  is  not 
given  to  us  here  to  conceive, 

•  I  have  not  aay  donbt  that  some  of  the  apparitions  seen  by  Mr, 
Lirermore — eastmg,  as  they  did,  a  shadow  on  the  wall  Mid  a  reflection 
in  a  mircoc— m^bt,  by  proper  appliances,  have  been  photi^raphed ; 
and  I  regret  muoh  that  it  did  not  occur  to  Mr.  L.  to  attempt  this. 

How  satisfactory  would  it  have  been,  in  giving  his  narrative,  to  re- 
produce an  actual  photogrL.ph  of  Estelle,  in  ail  her  spiritual  buauty  1 
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e  spirit." — 1  Corin- 


CUBES  BY  SPIEITUAL   AGENCY. 

— ' '  to  another  faith  by  the  same  spirit ;  to  another  the  ^ft  of  healing 
by  the  same  Bpirit." — 1  Cobistdiaks  lii  9. 

The  iacts  which  go  to  attest  the  substantial  coinciJence  be- 
tween the  signa  and  wonders  related  in  the  Gospels,  and  the 
spiritual  epiphanies  of  the  present  day,  morib  a  volume  :  but  I 
can  make  room  here  iu  favor  of  that  branoJiof  the  subject,  for 
two  brief  chapters  only. 

Whenever  this  topic  is  fully  treated,  the  results,  to  Chris- 
tianity, will  be  beyond  calculation.  Now,  after  eighteen  hundred 
years,  we  cannot  conceive  any  evidence  in  proof  of  the  Gospel 
narrative  so  strong  as  the  fact  (if  fact  it  be),  that  wonderful 
works  and  spiritual  gifts  of  similar  character  to  those  men- 
tioned in  tie  New  Testament  come  to  light  among  us  now. 
If  they  do  occur  now,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  they  were 
imagined,  or  invented,  by  the  Evangelists  and  by  Paul.  If  they 
do  appear  to-day  and  if  we  still  set  down  the  Gospel  narr-^ti^e 
as  fable,  I  know  not  what  fact,  two  thousand  years  old,  can  Ixt 
established  by  any  historical  evidence  whatever.  Csssar  lai-.y 
nijt  have  lived  in  Eome,  nor  died  in  the  senate  chamber.     Hoc- 
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rates  may  never  have  spent  hia  life  ia  (ea^liiiig  philosophy,  nor 
lost  it  in  defence  of  the  truths  lie  nttered. 

Of  the  various  spiritual  powers  exercised  by  Christ,  that  o( 
healing  was  the  chief.  Hia  mission,  according  to  his  own  view 
of  it,  was  to  bring  health  to  the  sick  and  glad  tidings  to  the 
poor.  When  John  the  Baptist  sent,  asking :  "  Art  thou  he 
that  should  come,  or  look  we  for  another?  "  Jesus,  for  answer, 
sent  him  word :  "  The  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame 
walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  desid  are 
raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them."  *  So 
ftlso  of  his  disciples. 

This  power  has  been  claimed  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  ex- 
ercised by  her  holy  men  and  women,  and,  after'their  death,  by 
their  relics.  Among  what  may  be  called  a  dissenting  sect  ot 
that  Church — the  Jansenlsts — it  appeared,  at  one  time,  in  won- 
derful phase,  f 

We  have  overwhelming  proof  at  the  present  day  that  it  is 
not  confiued  to  the  Roman  Church.  The  curative  powers  of 
what  has  been  called  vital  magnetism  are  admitted  by  all,  ex- 
cept the  hopelessly  prejudiced.  This  phase  of  the  healing 
power  has  shown  itself  chiefly  in  France ;  sometimes  on  a  great 
scale.  The  Marquis  de  Guibert,  a  benevolent  French  noble, 
established,  on  his  estate  of  Fontchiteau,  in  the  Commune  of 
Tai-aficon,  an  hospital  in  which,  during  the  six  years  from  1834 
to  1840,  upward  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  patients  were 
treated  by  magnetic  agency,  gratuitously.  The  Marquis,  a 
powerful  magnetizer,  operated  personally ;  and  has  given  the 


•  Matthew  xi.  5. 

f  In  lGj(i,  at  Pore  Royal.  See  Footfails.  p.  Rt.  And  again,  in  fai 
more  marTellous  guise,  in  1731  and  for  jeacs  thereafter,  at  the  tombof 
the  Abbi  Pitis.  Those  who  are  curious  in  such  matters,  will  find 
details  iu  a  paper  contributed  by  m^  to  th.9  AUantia  MuiitMy^  entitled : 
CoR-DiiUwniata  of  St.  Medar4,  and  published  in  tlie  numbers  for  Febru- 
ary and  March,  1884.     See  also  FootfoUx^  pp.  85-87. 
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detailed  results  ia  an  elaborate  report,  in  ■which  each  casej  with 
its  separate  malady,  is  set  forth. 

Of  the  patients  treated  by  him  more  than  one  half  were 
tlirown  into  somnambulic  sleep,  while  upward  of  fivo  hundred 
were  wholly  impaiisive  to  magnetic  influence.  Wearly  three- 
fifths  (1,94S)  lefi  the  hospital  cu/red ;  and  three  hundred  and 
6eventy-fi.ve  more  were  partially  reKeved.* 

I  do  not  allege  that  these  are  cures  by  spiritual  agency  ;  but 
they  wei-e  wrought  by  an  influence  with  which  we  are  little 
acquainted ;  and  which,  in  past  ages,  has  been  again  and  again 
mistaken  for  miraculous.  It  is  an  open  question,  also,  whether 
a  magnetizer,  employing  an  occult  and  imponderable  agent,  and 

•  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  report  itself.  But  its  reeults  are 
Bummed  np  in  a  French  work,  Physidegie,  Mid^ne  et  Meta^ydque  du 
Magnetisme,"  by  Dr.  CniRPiGNon,  member  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
Paris,  and  of  several  learned  Booiebies.  He  gives  {at  p.  374)  the  foUosr- 
ing  table : 


2,121 

334 

424 
1,259 

Women 

1,285 

TotalB 

3,315 

S04 

1,683 

1,948 

Here  are  some  interesting  results.     We  find- 
That  of  the  women  more  than  two-thirds  wore  cured,  and  of  the  men 

more  than  one-half  (0.55). 
That  of  the  women  neatly  throe-flfths  were  affected  by  somnambulic 

infiiienoa,  and  of  the  men  little  more  than  a  third. 

That  nearly  an  equal  proportion  of  both  seses — 3  little  more  than 

one-sixth — were  whoUy  impassive  ;  nearly  five-sistha  being  more  or  less 


Charpign 


lot  give  a  detailed  list  of  the  maladies ;   but  he 
LB  that  there  were  fourteen  cases  of  contraction  of  the  limbs,  of 
which  seven  were  enred. 

He  states,  on  the  authority  of  a  medical  friend  of  his  (Dr.  Despine, 
who  visited  the  hospital  at  Fontchiiteaul,  that  so  great  were  the  Mar- 
quis's powers  of  maguetiiation,  that  he  could  prodace,  in  a  few  seconds, 
effects  which  he  {Dr.  Despine)  and  others  required  half  an  hoar,  oi 
more,  to  obtain. 
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devoting  himself,  like  tte  Matquia  de  Ouibert,  to  the  relief  ol 
human  suffering,  does  not  receive  spiritual  aid,  I  think  (.he 
weight  of  evidettce  is  in  favor  of  the  theory  that  he  oft«n  does. 
I  am  fortunate,  however,  in  being  able  to  furnish  two  narra- 
tives, attested  by  name,  place,  and  date,  in  which  I  think  it  can- 
not rationally  be  denied  that  the  curative  agency  was  unmistak- 
ably spiritual.  The  first  I  obtaiaed  in  tliis  country,  the  second 
in  Europe. 

Pakalysis  of  the  Motob  Nerve. 

In  tho  month  of  February,  1858,  a  lady,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Davis,  of  Providence,  Bhode  Island,  was  residing  at  her  home 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  city. 

It  happened,  one  morning,  when  a  large  and  powerful  hor^ 
was  standing  hatnesaed  in  front  of  the  house,  that  a  servant, 
passing  carelessly  close  to  the  animal  with  a  child's  earria'^  in 
which  was  an  infant  daughter  of  Mrs.  Davis,  accidentally  drop- 
ped the  tongue  of  the  carriage  close  to  the  horse's  heels.  Mrs, 
Davis,  seeing  the  danger  of  her  child,  rushed  to  the  horse's 
head  and,  seizing  him  suddenly  by  the  bridle  with  her  right 
hand,  the  animal  reared  violently  so  as  almost  to  lift  her  from 
her  foet.  She  succeeded,  however,  in  leading  him  off  from  her 
child,  which  thus  escaped  unhurt. 

At  the  moment  she  experienced  no  pain  :  afterward  she  went 
about  her  usual  occupations,  but  felt  faint  and  languid  through- 
out the  day.  About  ten  o'clock  p.m.,  sitting  down  to  supper, 
she  first  noticed  a  pain  in  her  elbow,  and  then,  when  she  at- 
tempted to  use  her  right  hand,  was  unable  to  do  so :  she  found 
it  impossible  to  close  three  of  the  fingers  of  that  hand;  the  in- 
dex finger  alone  obeying  the  impulse  of  her  will.  After  a  time 
the  pain  increased  and  extended  above  the  elbow. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  the  right  leg  also  became  affected, 

the  pain  extending  to  the  hip.     In  the  morning  she  discovered 

that  she  could  not,  by  any  effort  of  the  will,  move  either  the 

right  arm  or  the  right  leg. 

The  physicians  declared  it  to  be  a  case  of  paralysis  of  tha 
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motor  nerve,  caused  chiefly  by  sudden  excitement.  For  a  long 
time  it  resisted  all  remedies.  During  seven  weeks  the  paralysis 
continued  unabated.  In  all  that  time  aho  never  used  hand  or 
arm  :  when  she  walked  she  had  to  drag  the  right  leg  aSter  her 
1'he  leg,  too,  became  cold  even  to  the  hip,  and  all  efforts  to 
■warm  it  were  ineffectual. 

In  the  month  of  April  she  experienced  slight  relief  by  the 
frequent  use  of  electricity ;  but  only  so  far  that,  by  a  special 
effort  of  the  will  she  conld  partially  move  her  hand  and  arm. 
Habitually  she  rested  the  elbow  ou  her  hip,  or,  when  sitting  in 
an  arm-chair,  raised  it  with  the  othef  hand  so  as  to  rest  it  on  the 
chair-arm.  Nor  did  she  ever,  until  the  incident  about  to  be 
related,  regain  the  power  of  straightening  either  leg  or  arm.  Nor 
was  the  warmth  of  the  leg  at  all  restored :  and  when  she 
walked  she  still  had  to  drag  it  after  her  along  the  ground. 

This  CDutinusd,  without  alteration  or  improvement,  until  the 
month  of  July,  1858  :  and  by  this  time  she  had  become  com- 
pletely disheai'tened.  Life  seemed  to  her  no  longer  worth  hav- 
ing; a  cripple  for  life;  a  burden  to  her  friends;  useless  to  her 
iamily.    She  gave  way  to  tears  and  despondency. 

In  the  eai'ly  part  of  July  a  friend,  Mrs.  J  ,  wife  of  a  gen- 
tleman well-known  in  New  York  literary  circles,  and  who  had 
been  staying  with  Mi's.  Davis,  proposed  to  closo  her  visit  and 
return  to  that  city.  Siiddenly  Mrs.  Davis  experienced  an  im.- 
pulse  for  which  she  could  not  at  all  account.  It  was  an  urgent 
desire  to  go  to  New  York  and  visit  Mrs.  Underbill*  (Leah  Fox), 
with  whom  she  was  not  acquainted,  having  merely  heard  of  her 

through  Mrs.  J .     She  said  to  that  lady  that  if  she  would 

remain  with  her  a  day  longer,  she  (Mrs,  Davis)  would  accom- 
pany her  to  New  York  and  visit  Mrs.  Underbill  in  hope  ol 

relief.     Mrs,  J consenting,  they  left  Providence  on   the 

evening  of  July  3,  notwithstanding  the  doubts  expressed  by  Mr. 
Davis  whether  his  wife  would  be  able  to  endure  the  journey ; 

•  Then  Mrs.  Brown.  Mr.  Brown  died  cot  hxag  after  ;  and,  erentn- 
ally,  Mr.  Undorhiil  married  hia  widow. 
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reached  Now  York  next  morning,  and  proceeded  at  onee  tc 
Mra.  Underhill's. 

Mrs.  Davis  was  so  tnuch  exhausted  on  her  arrival,  that  she 

kept  her  bed  until  the  afternoon ;  when  she,  Mrs,  J ,  and 

Mrs,  Undorhill  met  in  the  parlor. 

Loud  raps  being  heai'd,  it  was  proposed  to  eit  down  at  the 
centre-table.  Before  doing  so,  however,  Mrs.  TJuderhill  i-e- 
quested  Mrs.  Davis,  for  her  own  Ea,tisfaction,  to  esamino  the 
room  and  its  famiture.  Mrs.  Davis,  from  motives  of  delicacy, 
at  first  declined ;  but  as  Mrs.  UnderhiJl  urged  her  request,  Mrs. 
D.  finally  made  the  examination  in  a  thorough  manner  dis- 
covered nothing  under  the  tables  or  elsewhere  to  excite  suspi- 
cion, and  convinced  herself  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  room. 
It  being  but  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  bright 

Soon  after  the  ladies  sat  down,  all  their  hands  being  on  the 
table,  Mrs.  Davis  felt  the  ankle  of  her  right  leg  seized  as  by  the 
firm  grasp  of  a  human  hand,  the  foot  raised  and  the  heel  placed 
in  what  seemed  another  hand.*  The  touch  of  the  fingers  and 
thumb  was  unmistakably  distinct,  and  indicated  that  it  was  a 
right  hand  which  grasped  the  ankle,  while  a  left  hand  received 
the  heel.  After  a  time  the  hand  which  had  seized  the  ankle 
released  its  grasp,  and  Mrs.  Davis  felt  it  make  passes  down  the 
leg.  These  passes  were  continued  about  ten  minutes.  Mrs. 
Davis  felt  a  sensation  as  of  the  circulation  pervading  the 
paralyzed  limb ;  and  the  natural  warmth,  of  which  it  had  been 
for  months  deprived,  gradually  returned.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  ten  minutes,  there  was  spelled  out  by  raps :    "  Else  and 

Mrs.  Davis  arose  and  found,  ??ith  an  amazement  which  she 
said  no  words  could  describe,  that  she  could  walk  as  well  as  she 
ever  did  in  .her  life.  She  paced  up  and  down  the  room,  to  as- 
sure herself  that  it  was  a  reality :  the  pain,  the  paralysis  was 

I,  that  the  i^^ency  was  that  of  a  de- 
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gone;  she  could  use  the  hitherto  disabled  leg  as  freely  as  the 
other.  After  more  than  four  months  of  sufforing  and  of  de- 
cn;ijitude,  she  found  the  natural  ^rmth  and  vigor  of  the 
limb  suddenly  and  (as  it  would  be  commonly  phrased)  mii-acu- 
lously  restored. 

This  terminated  the  sitting  for  the  time :  the  arm  still  re- 
maining paralyzed  as  before.  But  late  in  the  evening,  after  the 
departure  of  several  visitors,  the  ladies  sat  down  again.  This 
time,  by  rapping,  a  request  was  made  to  darken  the  room.  After 
a  brief  delay  the  arm  was  manipulated  as  the  leg  had  been,  but 
with  more  force,  as  if  rubbed  downward  from  the  shoulder  by 
a  smooth  and  somewhat  elastic  piece  of  metal,  like  the  steel 
busk  sometimes  used  in  ladies'  stays.  After  this  had  been  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  what  seemed  to  the  touch  a  steel  busk 
was  laid  in  Mrs.  Davis'  right  hand  ;  and,  by  raps,  a  request  was 
spelled  out  to  close  the  fingers  upon  it.  This  she  found  herself 
able  to  do  with  a  firm  grasp.  Then  the  busk  was  drawn  forcibly 
from  her  hand. 

From  that  time  forth  she  recovered  the  use  of  her  arm  aa 
completely  as  she  had  that  of  her  leg.  Nor  has  she  had  pain 
or  any  return  of  paralysis,  or  weakness,  or  loss  of  temperature, 
in  either  limb,  from  that  day  to  the  present  time ;  *  that  is, 
during  four  years. 

In  communicating  the  above  to  me,  as  Mra.  Davis  did  in 
presence  of  the  game  friend  who  had  accompanied  her  to  Mrs. 
Underbill's,  Mrs.  Davis  kindly  gave  me  permission  to  use  her 

The  next  case  is  of  a  still  more  remarkable  character. 

•  Written  July,  1863,  when  this  narrative  was  commomcated  to  me 

t  The  above  was  related  to  me  July  20,  1863,  by  Mrs.  Davis  herself. 

I  wrote  it  out  nest  day  ;  and  submitted  the  manuscript  on  the  S4tli  of 

July  to  STrs.  Davis,  ia  presence  of  Mrs.  J ,  for  authentication.     Jl 

was  assented  to  by  both  ladies  as  correct. 
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It  occurred  on  tlie  thirteenth  of  April,  1858,  at  Pasisy,  meat 
Paris,  in  the  parlor  of  Monsieur  B ,  a  gentleman  who  for- 
merly occupied  a  position  of  rank  in  the  household  of  Louis 
Philippe. 

The  lady  who  was  the  subject  of  it,  Mrs.  Emma  Kyd,  is  the 
wife  of  Mr.  A.  Kyd,  a  gentleman  of  independent  fortune,  son 
of  the  late  General  Kyd,  of  the  British  Army ;  and  is  the 
mother  of  several  grown-up  children.  The  family  were  then 
residing  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  Kyd  had  been,  for  more  than  haif  her  life,  a  grievous 
sufferer.  For  twenty-five  years  she  had  had  a  disease  of  the 
heart,  gradually  increasing  in  violence.  At  the  time  of  this 
narrative  it  had  reached  such  a  point  as  to  cause,  every  day  of 
her  life,  severe  pain,  and  entirely  to  deprive  her  of  anything 
like  a  quiet  night's  sleep.  She  could  never  rest  except  on  the 
right  side ;  the  bedclothes  were  sensibly  moved  by  the  power- 
ful heating  of  the  heart;  and  if  she  sought  relief  by  sitting  up 
in  an  arm-chair,  she  was  frequently  unable  to  rest  against  the 
back  of  it,  so  violent  were  the  palpitations.  She  walked  with 
great  difficulty,  and  only  slowly  and  for  a  short  distance ;  and 
had  frequently  to  be  carried  upstairs.  Though  fond  of  singing, 
she  had  been  compelled  wholly  to  abandon  it. 

This,  however,  was  only  one  of  several  diseases  under  which 
Mrs.  Kyd  was  suffering.  She  had  chronic  diarrhisa,  of  six  years' 
standing;  and  this  had  proceeded  so  far,  that  smaO  portions  of 
stale  bread,  and  of  roast  meat  and  rice,  ■with  occasionally  a 
little  tea,  constituted  the  entire  range  of  her  diet.  Even  with 
such  restriction,  she  was  compelled  daily  to  resort  to  powei-ful 
medicine;  nor  could  she  safely  travel  for  an  hour,  or  make  a 
visit  to  a  friend,  without  first  taking  a  preparatory  dose.  The 
disease  frequently  produced  violent  cramps  and  spasms.  In  atl- 
dition  she  was  afflicted  with  a  falling  of  the  womb  of  an  a^jra- 
vated  character ;  together  with  a  disease  of  the  bladder,  accom 
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panied  by  obstruction  enduring  for  many  years,  and  producing 
severe  pain,  Por  this  latter  complaint  slie  had  consulted  Dr. 
Phillips,  of  Paris. 

Her  life,  as  she  herself  expressed  it  to  me,  passed  with  con- 
stant reminders  of  her  infirmities ;  and  when  she  rose  from  a 
restless  bed,  to  the  sufferings  of  a  new  day,  tears  would  gush 
from  her  ejes,at  the  hopeless  prospect  before  her.  Her  husband 
bad  spent  a  little  fortune  in  taking  the  advice  of  eminent  med- 
ical men.  Dr.  Locock,  Dr.  Chambers,  Sir  Charles  Clark,  Dr. 
Cbelius,  of  Heidelberg,  and  many  others  had  been  consulted; 
but  in  vain;  nor  did  they  hold  out  any  hope,  except  of  tempo- 
rary alleviation. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that,  a  few  days  previous 
to  the  date  above  givea,  she  had  visited  Monsieur  B ,  at- 
tracted by  astounding  reports  touching  the  wonders  of  his 
psycbograph,  *  and  the  extraordinary  phenomena  attendant  on 
its  writing. 

Its  fil'st  movements,  so  like  those  of  a  living  being,  aston- 

*  Now  known  among  ns  under  ths  name  ol  plttnchette.  So  far  as  I 
am  informed,  Monsieur  B — —  was  one  of  the  fiist  persona  who  ever 
made  or  used  one.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  little  instmment 
haa  nothing  myaterions  about  it.  It  ia  a  mere  phjaical  contrivance  to 
gather  vital-magnetic  power  and  facilitate  involuntary  writing  It  is 
easier,  by  outside  agency,  to  put  a  castor- working  planchette  in  motion 
than  it  ia  to  inlluenoe  the  human  arm  or  guide  the  human  hand  :  that 
is  all.  The  samci  power  which  causes  the  instrument  to  write  would,  if 
in  stroc^r  measure,  cansc  the  hand  to  write  without  ita  intervention, 

I  have  seen  Monsieur  B 's  planchette  write,  us  fast  as  an  ordinary 

scribe :  1  have  seen  it  write  forward  and  backward,  then  write  inverted, 
BO  that  one  had  to  place  the  writing  in  front  of  a  mirror  in  order  to 
road  it,  I  have  held  a  long  and  spirited  debate  with  it  on  abstruse  sub- 
jects ;  t^vo  daughters  of  Monsieur  B having  placed  the  tips  of  their 

fingers  on  its  surface.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  frequent  conversa- 
tion with  these  young  ladies,  who  were  sprightly  and  acoompUshed ; 
they  could  talk  ch.irmiugly  on  the  commonplaces  of  the  day  or  the  List 
opera ;  but  I  ran  as  sui'e  that  neither  of  them  could  have  maintained 
such  a  debate  for  five  minutes  as  I  am  that  they  oouJd  not  oouverse  with 
any  one  in  Chinese  or  Arabic. 
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iahed  her  beyond  measure.  After  a  little  while  it  raised  itaell 
np,  moved  toward  her  and  remained,  for  a,  considerable  time, 
the  pencil  suspended  in  the  air 

"  Wliat  is  it  doin^;  i" '  she  etcHimed. 

"  I  a;n  only  tj,kinj^  i  bjk  at  yjn,"'  wa?  the  reply  instantly 
written  out  by  the  psychogi  iph  Aftor  a  time  it  added  :  "  I 
see  you  ha\e  not  come  from  mere  idle  curiosity,  but  from  a 
belter  motive  "  Then  it  proceeded  to  set  forth  som.e  of  ite 
peculiar  doctrines,  and  concludetl  by  requesting  her  to  return 
in  a  day  or  two  and  to  bring  her  huafcand  with  her. 

The  night  between  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  of  April  was, 
to  Mrs.  Kyd,  one  of  even  more  than  usual  auifering,  and  she 
awoke  feeling  utterly  unable  to  make  the  promised  visit.  But 
she  summoned  courage ;  and,  fortified  as  usual  with  a  dose  of 
medicine  and  having  prepared  another  to  be  taken  on  her  re- 
turn, she  drove,  accompanied  by  her  husband,  to  the  house  of 


There  she  found  seven  or  eight  friends  of  Monsieur  B as- 
sembled, and  seated  herself  in  a  comer  of  the  room  to  watch  the 
proceedings.     They  were  experimenting  with  the  psychograph ; 

two    of  Monsieur    B ^a   daughters   lightly   touching  it,  as 

usual.  *  The  results  obtained  seemed  even  more  astonishing 
than  on  the  previous  occasion;  and,  almost  out  of  herself,  she 
involuntarily  exclaimed  :  "  It  seems  so  like  something  divine, 
that  I  think  if  it  were  to  bid  me  do  anything  in  the  world,  I 
would  obey," 

"  Why,  your  faith  i^  enormous,  Mrs  Kyd,"  said  some  one 
present. 

Shortly  afterwarl  the  psjchograph  suddenly  wrote: 
"Emma,  come  hero!  "  &he  advanced  to  the  table  and  it  con- 
tinued: "Get  a  chair  and  sit  down"  She  did  so:  then  it 
added :  "  More  to  the  left  and  closer  to  me  "  She  brought  her 
chair  close  to  that  part  of  the  table  where  the  psychograph 


*  It  ongfht  here  to  be  stated  that  botJi  these  yomig  ladies  ate  h^hlj 
•nsceptible  and  laoid  Bomnmnbules. 
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"  You  shall  be  cured,"  it  wrote  :  "  it  stall  be  to  you  accord 
ing  to  your  faith." 

Then,  suddenly  and  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  all  presQut, 
it  sprung  (with  the  hanJs  of  the  two  assistants  still  upon  it) 
from  the  table  against  her  heart,  remainjng  there  for  three  or 
four  seconds,  pressing  gently  against  her,  with  a  sort  of  flutter- 
ing or  tremulous  motion ;  then,  as  suddenly,  it  sprang  back  to 
the  table  and  instantly  wrote : 

"  You  are  cured.  Go  home  and  do  not  take  that  nauseous 
draught  which  you  had  mixed  up,  against  ycur  return.  Eat 
whatever  you  please,  as  you  used  to  do  before  yon  were  ill. 
Do  all  this  nothing  doubting,  and  be  assured  all  ■will  be  well," 

Mrs.  Kyd  informed  me  that  no  words  could  express  the  sud- 
den revulsion  of  feeling— the  emotion  utterly  unlike  anything 
she  had  ever  experienced  in  her  life — -which  shot  over  her, 
causing  her  to  believe  that  the  cure  was  real.  She  seemed  ac- 
tually to  fed  (as  she  expressed  it  to  me)  the  revolution 
throughout  her  entire  fi-anie,  and  the  return  of  the  several 
organs  to  their  normal  state.  She  breathed  long  and  deeply, 
without  effort  or  pain.  She  rose  and  walked;  already,  so  it 
appeared  to  her,  with  renovated  strength. 

When  she  returned  home  she  ascended  the  stairs  lightly  and 
without  effort ;  in  a  word,  as  she  Lad  not  been  able  to  do  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  past.  This  she  repeated  several  times ; 
scarcely  believing,  even  then,  in  its  possibility.  The  medicine 
was  thrown  out ;  and  from  that  day  to  this,*  she  has  not  con- 
sulted a  physician  nor  swallowed  a  single  dose. 

That  day,  at  dinner,  she  looked  at  the  various  interdicted 
dishes  which  the  day  before  she  couid  not  have  touched  with- 
out the  severest  penalty ;  hesitating  still,  with  natural  reluct- 
ance, to  taste  them.  But  then  the  injunction  to  eat,  nothing 
doubting,  recurred  to  her  mind.  She  did  so ;  felt  no  evil  effects 
whatever,  and  spent  a  night  of  almost  undisturbed  repose  such 
as  for  long  years  she  had  never  been  permitted  to  enjoy. 

*  Belated  to  me  in  Paris,  oa  the  IStli.  of  April,  1859. 
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More  ttan  a  year  has  passed  since  then :  and,  during  that 
lieriod,  she  has  not  had  the  least  return  of  any  one  of  the 
maladies  which  had  made  of  half  her  life  one  long  martyrdom. 
To  describe  how  gratefully  and  wonderingly  she  enjoyed  her 
relief;  or  with  what  zest  she  entered  upon  her  new  life,  which 
even  day  after  day  seemed  to  her  more  like  some  beautiful 
dream  than  any  earthly  reality — was,  she  declared  to  me,  im- 
possible. 

"The  allegation,  as  written  by  the  psyohograph,  was,  that  the 
cure  was  the  result  of  Mrs.  Kyd'a  strong  faith. 

The  particulars  of  this  marvellous  case  I  had,  first  in  some- 
what general  terma  from  Monsieur  B ,  the  gentleman  at 

■whose  house  the  circumstance  occurred,  and  whom  I  met  in 
London  in  January,  1859;  and  afterward,  during  a  visit  to 
Paris,  in  minute  detail,  from  Mrs.  Kyd  herself,  in  the  presence 
of  her  husband :  he  confirming  tiie  narrative  in  every  point. 
From  earnest  desire  to  serve  the  cause  of  truth  and  m  token  of 
gratitude  to  God  for  benefit  so  unexpectedly  received,  Mrs. 
Kyd  granted  me  permission,  in  publishing  the  case,  to  give  her 
name  ;  and  to  this  her  husband  also  assented.  In  view  of  the 
peculiarity  of  the  circumstances,  I  at  first  felt  reluctant  to  avail 
myself  of  so  generous  an  offer;  as,  indeed  I  did  also  in  Mrs. 
Davis's  case.  But  on  further  reflection  I  decided  that,  in  the 
interests  of  truth  and  spiritual  science,  I  had  no  right  to  refuse 
such  an  opportunity  of  authentication. 

I  am  authorized  also  to  ftirnish  Mr.  Kyd's  address  to  any 
medical  man,  or  other  earnest  inquirer,  who  may  desire  direct 
testimony  for  what  will  usuaUy  be  deemed  incredible. 

The  public  cannot  have  a  better  voucher  for  the  sincerity  of 
the  narrators,  I  myself  have  stronger  proof;  for  I  became 
well  acquainted  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kyd,  and  1  have  the  addi- 
tional testimony  touching  their  intelligence  and  uprightness 
which  any  one  acquainted  with  the  world  instinctively  derives 
from  daily  intercourse  with  the  earnest  and  the  cultivated. 

I  may  add,  what  has  been  stated  to  me  by  Monsieur  B- . 

and  confirmed  by  Mrs.  Kyd  herself,  that  he  had  given  her  no 
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reason  to  believe  that  a  cure  could  be  effected  through  the  la- 
ter vention  of  the  psychograph;  nor,  though  he  knew  Mrs.  Kyd 
was  in  bad  health,  was  1  e  app  'sed  of  any  of  the  details  of  the 

case.     Monsieur  E also  ttated    -o  me  that  Mrs.  Kyd  had 

paid  his  lamily  many  sub  quent  Yisits  ;  and  that  it  was  long 
before  she  could  see  the  psychogiaph  inanimate  medium  though 
it  was,  without  sheddin    tears 

It  should  be  stated  tha   a  p  ev  ous      re,  though  by  no  means 

so  striking  a  one,  had  been,  as  Monsieur  B ■  informed  me, 

effected  in  a  similar  manner. 

Mrs.  Kyd  also  told  me  that  she  had  since  procured  a  psycho- 
graph  ;  that,  with  her  hands  and  those  of  one  of  her  daughters 
upon  it,  they  had,  after  seveml  weeks'  patience,  succeeded  in 

getting  it  to  write  as  fiiiently  as  that  of  Monsieur  B ;  and 

that,  even  up  to  the  present  time,  if  Mrs.  Kyd  has  a  headache 
or  other  slight  indisposition,  by  placing  her  hands  upon  it  and 
retaimnf 'them  there  some  time,  the  effect  is  to  cast  her  into 
m^oetic  sleep  and,  in  every  case,  to  afford  reliet  Indeed  she 
and  her  husband  seemed  to  regard  the  little  instrument  as  a 
familiar  fdend  and  adviser,  to  whom,  when  they  felt  need  of 
information  or  counsel,  they  might  resort.* 

I  minht  go  on,  filling  a  hundred  pages  with  the  details  of  cures 
wrought  among  us  by  magnetic  or  spiritual  agency.  What 
are  called  "healing  mediums"  are  to  be  found,  in  city  and 
country,  by  the  hundreds ;  and  though,  doubtless,  many  are 
pretenders  and  many  more  often  fail  to  relieve,  that  is  only 

•  The  aljove  narrative,  as  here  written  out,  was  submitted  by  me,  at 
Palis,  on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  1859,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kyd ;  imd  ita 
accuiaoy  in  every  particular  absented  to  by  them. 

It  may  Bot  be  out  of  place  her 
There  is  ^reat  temptation,  when  an  inestimable  blessing 
received  through  spiritual  agency,  to  accept,  without  scruple  or  soru- 
Uay,  all  opmions  which  may  bs  obtained  from  the  same  wonder-work- 
ing source.  But  this  is  dangerous  as  well  as  illoeical.  The  power  to 
cure  ia  one  thing ;  the  capacity  ta  utter  truth  unmixed  with  error  qaite 
another.  We  have  proof  of  the  former  ;  we  Have  no  proof— indeed 
lalUble  creatures  can  have  none— of  the  latter. 
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wliat  happens  in  the  case  of  thousands  who  have  a  legal  right 
to  add  M.  D.  to  their  names. 

But  further  detail  is  needless.  The  proof  that  the  gift  of 
healing  inheres  in  certain  favored  natures  is  as  complete,  and 
as  readily  attainable,  as  that  some  men  and  women  are  bom 
poets  and  others  musicians.* 

And  apace  fails  me  to  touch  except  on  a  single  additional 
point.  It  has  been  sometimes  alleged  that  Spiritualism  tends 
to  produce  insanity.  I  have  never  known,  or  found  proof,  of 
such  a  case :  yet  doubtless  such  have  occurred.  We  liave  hun- 
dreds of  examples  of  mania  caused  by  religious  excitement ;  aa 
at  revivals  or  camp-meetings :  and  it  would  be  strange  if 
Spiritualism,  when  unwisely  or  extravagantly  pureued,  should 
prove  an  exception  to  the  rule.  There  have,  however,  come 
to  my  knowledge  two  cases  in  which  insanity  has  been  cured, 
or  averted,  by  spiritual  influence;  the  subject,  in  both  instan- 
ces, being  a  widow. 

For  several  years  previous  to  1860,  a  Mrs.  Kendall  had 
been  an  inmate  of  the  SomerviUe  Lunatic  Asylum,  near  Bos- 
ton ;  and  she  was  considered  by  the  resident  physician  of  that 
institution  one  of  his  most  dangerous  patients.  Her  lunacy 
had  been  caused  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  six  years  before  ; 
and  she  remained  insane  until  January,  18S0.  At  that  time  she 
was  taken  ftom  the  asylum,  to  be  received  into  a  family  where 
there  were  several  mediums.  With  them  she  remained  many 
months ;  obtaining,  from  time  to  time,  communications  alleged 
to  come  from  her  deceased  husband. 

On  the  tenth  of  Jaouaiy,   1861,  the  above  circumstances 

•  I  have  the  full  particulars  from  the  patient  himself —but  no  room 
here  to  relate  them — of  a  cure  effected  by  the  well-kuown  Dr.  Newton. 
The  subject  was  a  New  York  merchant  of  high  Etanding,  and  ho  told 
mo  that  his  case  was  regarded  by  frienda  and  physicians  as  absolutely 
hopeless ;  and  that  he  sought  Dr.  N.  iu  sheer  despair,  SeTCral  man- 
ipulations, throughout  two  weeks,  cHected  a  marvellous  and  radical 
cure  i  and  for  years  and  until  the  day  I  saw  him,  there  had  been  no 
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were  stated  to  me  by  her  son,  Mr.  F.  A.  Kendall.  His  motter 
was  then  at  home,  completely  cured.  He  told  me  that  he  was 
not  a  Spiritualist ;  not  having  had  what  he  deemed  sufficient 
evidence:  but  he  freely  admitted  that  his  rciothei-'s  cure 
was  due  solely  to  her  residence  among  Spiritualists,  and 
to  the  consoling  assurance  which  she  there  found  that  the  hus- 
band to  whom  in  life  she  had  been  devotedly  attached  still 
lived  and  still  thought  and  cared  for  her. 

The  other  lady  is  personally  known  to  me,  though  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  give  her  name.  1  knew  her  when  her  husband 
was  alive ;  and  her  devotion  to  him  was  such  that  I  shared  the 
fears  which  I  sometimes  heard  expressed  by  other  friends  of 
hers,  that  if  she  lost  him,  the  consequences  might  be  fatal.  To 
her  despair,  he  enlisted  when  the  war  was  at  its  height, 
reached  the  rank  of  Major  and  died  in  a  New  Orleans  hospital. 
When  the  news,  no  longer  to  be  withheld,  was  finally  broken 
to  her,  it  produced  a  fit  of  frenzy ;  and  for  weeks  she  was 
drifting  into  hopeless  insanity.  She  had  never  been  a  Spirit- 
ualist "indeed  she  usually,  as  I  well  remember,  had  treated 
the  subject  with  ridicule :  but  a  sister,  visiting  a  medium  in 
hopes  of  getting  something  for  herself,  received,  instead,  a  mes- 
sage to  the  disconsolate  widow.  It  was  repeated  to  her  ;  and 
it  was  the  first  thing  that  roused  her  out  of  brooding  despair. 
She  went  herself  to  the  medium,  received  numerous  messagea 
embodying  incontrovertible  testa  of  identity ;  brightened  day 
by  day  r  and  wlien  I  met  her,  many  months  afterward,  she 
bad  regained  all  her  cheerfulness ;  and  told  me  that  she  felt  as 
if  iC—..~  (his  pet  name)  were  living  and  conversing  with  her 
stiU. 

Thus,  in  our  day,  as  in  Christ's  time,  lunatics  may,  by  spirit- 
ual influence,  be  restored  to  "  their  right  mind."  The  time 
will  come  when  this  truth  will  be  acted  on  by  the  managers  of 
insane  asylums. 
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OTHER  SPIRITPAl  GIFTS. 

DBBMnra  it  highly  importaat  to  run  out  the  parallel  between 
the  spiritual  gifts  enumerated  by  Paul  and  by  the  Evangelists, 
and  those  which  manifest  themselves  in  our  times,  I  had  pre- 
pared five  chapters,  with  narratives  illustrating  the  general  simi- 
larity between  ancient  and  modem  "  signs  and  wonders ; "  to 
be  here  inserted.*  But  my  manusci-ipt  has  spread  over  an  \m- 
expected  number  of  printed  pages ;  so  that  lack  of  space  and 
a  desire  that  this  book  should  be  sold  at  a  moderate  price 
cause  their  exclusion.  If  I  should  live  to  write  another  work 
this  omission  may  be  supplied. 

Meanwhile  a  few  references,  in  this  connection,  may  be 
acceptable. 

Of  the  gift  of  prophecy,  considered  by  Paul  one  of  the  chief 
( — "  desire  spiritual  gifts,  but  rather  that  ye  miy  piophef-y"  |), 
some  veiy  remarkable  examples,  exjiibited  duim^  somnam- 
bulism, are  given  by  Fi-ench  writers  on  physiology  and  vitil 
inagnetism  |  of  acknowledged  reputation.     In  this  volume  in 


•  As  wUI  be  seen  by  those  who  may  have  looked  over  a  condensed 
table  of  contents  included  in  adrance  specimen- sbeeta  ot  this  volume, 
already  issued  by  the  publisherB. 

I  1  Corinthiana  siv.  1. 

i  See,  for  example,  Mari'id  PrtUque  du  Magneffine  Amm-I  par 
Ai-rnoNSE  Teste,  D.M.  de  la  Faonltu  de  Paris  merabre  de  plosiear^ 
societ&i  savaJitea:  4tli  Ed.  Paris,  1853,  pp  130-13R  This  book  his 
been  traoslated  into  several  langua^s 

&ee  also  P/iffSioloffie  da  Si/stime  Nerimtx  bjDr  GBORCtEr  (f  Pins 
ToL  ii.  pp.  404,  405,  As  to  Geoi^tB  character  and  standing  spa 
fooifaUa,  pp.  S3,  fi4. 
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example  is  supplied ;  *  and  in  a  former  work  of  mine  there 
are  several,  f     Bnnsen  believed  in  this  faculty.  I 

As  illustrating  St.  Paul's  text— "to  another  the  word  o) 
knowledge  by  the  same  spirit,"— I  had  intended  here  to  give  a 
collection  of  what  I  have  good  i-eason  to  regard  as  spiritual 
communications  to  myself;  but  I  now  limit  myself  to  one— 
an  average  specimen — relating  to  this  very  power  of  prevision. 
It  purported  to  be  from  Violet,  and  I  obtained  it§  through  a 
non-professional  medium.     I  entitle  it 

The  fboleptjc  Gift. 

"  There  is  a  faculty  which  is  the  complement  of  memory. 
Memory  causes  that  which  does  not  now  exist,  but  which  did 
onco  exist,  to  become,  as  it  were,  present.  So  this  other  fac- 
ulty— let  us  call  it  prevision— causes  that  which  docs  not  now 
exist  but  will  hereafter  exist,  to  appear— like  the  past  when 
we  remember  it, — to  be  present.  But  the  faculty  of  memory 
is  one  possessed,  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree,  by  almost  every 
one  ;  while  the  faculty  of  prevision  is  the  privilege  of  compara- 
tively few :  and  it  is  enjoyed  by  these  few  in  different  degrees ; 
sometimes  only  as  a  dim  presentiment  or  premonition,  some- 
times BS  a  clear  prevision. 

»  Prevision,  though  it  be  not  as  common,  is  as  natural  a 
faculty,  as  memory  :  and  it  may  present  to  us,  quite  as  clearly 
and  even  mora  clearly  than  memory,  that  which  (as  regards 
time)  is  remote  from  ua.  Our  minds  may,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, anticipate  more  distinctly  than  they  can  recall :  for 
our  own  feelings  in  the  present  often  mix  le^  with  our  previ- 
sions than  with  our  recallings. 

•  See  narrative  entitled  A  Trijle  PredisUd.  in  Book  ii.  chap.  4. 

t  In  FootfaUs  will  be  found  tlie  following  examples  ot  presentiment, 
or  prophetic  faoultj",  in  its  various  pbaaes :  The  Negro  Servant,  p.  204 ; 
37(6  Fishing  Parly,  p.  151 ;  i&u>  Senator  Linn's  Life  was  Saved,  p.  453 ; 
and  others. 

X  See  preceding  page  178.  %  November  15,  18G1. 
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«  As  there  jg,  ia  reality,  no  up  or  down— these  terms  bem- 
relative  only— so,  as  to  time,  there  is,  in  one  sense  no  past  or 
future.     AIL  IS.  ' 

"  If  this  faculty  of  p  ev  E,  on  had  not  shown  tself  at  t  mes, 
throughout  aJl  the  reco  ded  j  a  t  i  to  y  of  the  rorld  proi  hets 
and  prophecy  would  not  be  the  common  words  ther  are 

This  communieat  on  furni  he  at  all  events  mate  al  f  r 
thought.  In  connection  v  th  a  t,ub|e  t  wh  oh  we  cann  t  ex- 
pect, iu  this  world,  fully  to  co  np  ehend  I  co  umeud  to  tl  e 
reader  a  remarkable  an  I  s  „  est  ve  Uttle  i  amp!  let  vol  me  en- 
titled, "  The  Stars  and  the  Earth  ,  published  some  tweUe  or 
fifteen  yeara  since,  by  Bailliere,  London ;  and  since  repub- 
lished in  this  country.* 

Aa  regards  the  gift  designated  in  the  text—"  to  another  dis- 
cerning of  spirits  "—it  ia  the  less  important  that  I  should  here 
advert ;  seeing  that  I  have  furnished  examples  both  ia  this  vol- 
ume t  and  in  a  former  work.J 

As  regards  the  Pentecostal  epiphany— "to  another  divers 
kinds  of  tongues,"— the  most  remarkable  modern  eitample  has 
been  already  alluded  to  ;  namely  the  phenomena  that  came  to 
light  in  London,  among  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irving'a  congregation. 


Mr.  BaiUiere  informed  me  that  the  manuscript  of  this  little  trea- 
tise came  to  him  anonymoaaly,  accompanied  by  a  sum  of  money  to 
defray  pait  of  the  expense  of  publication  ;  and  that  all  his  esertiona  to 
discover  the  author  had  been  anavailing.  A  rare  example  of  Uterarv 
baahfulneaa  1 

t  As  mier  EU^beth,  preceding  page  401 ;   the  vision  of   Violet  by 

^^^-  ^ <*^  Cleveland,  Boolt  iv.  chapter  3 ;  the  vision  to  Mr,  Bach 

ia  dream,  Book  iy.  chapter  3 ;  and  others. 

t  See  Foot/ms :  the  continaous  visions  of  OberUn,  p.  384 ;  TkeDead 
Bod^  and  the  Boat-dcak,  pp.  367,  308 ;  Apparition  in  India,  p.  369  ; 
T/ie  BTO/Jier'a  appearance  to  the  Sister,  p.  373  ;  visioDs  of  Madajtu 
Hauffe,  pp.  386-400 ;  The  Old  Kent  Manof-hxue,  pp    415-417  ■   ajid 
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and  which,  as  we  have  seen,*  were  deemed  genuine  by  so  sound 
a,  thinker  as  Baden  Powell. 

Mr.  Livermore  also  testifies  to  the  fact  that  ha  received, 
through  Miss  Fox,  messages  in  languages  unknown  alike  to  her 
and  to  himself.  \  I  examined  one  of  these  (in  good  Geroiaji) 
the  day  aiter  it  was  received. 

Then  there  was  the  power  which  Jesus  exercised  by  Jacob's 
■well — the  perception  of  the  hidden  Past— causing  the  Samari- 
tan woman's  exclamation  to  her  neighbors :  "Come!  see  a  man 
who  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did."  The  same  faculty 
was  possessed,  as  in  his  autobiography  he  informs  us,  J  by  a 
well-known  and  much-esteemed  German  author. 

Finally  we  have  Paul's  words : — "  to  another  the  working 
of  miracles"  (dimameon);  referring  to  other  spiritual  powers 
or  phenomena,  not  specified.  We  can  but  conjecture  what 
these  were. 

I  have  myself  either  personally  witnessed,  or  had  trustwor- 
thy evidence  for  various  phenomena,  seemingly  more  miracu- 
lous than  any  related  in  this  book ;  as  the  powers  of  ievita- 
tion,§  of  elongation,  of  handling  glowing  coals  without  injury, 
and  the  like. 

•  Prefatory  Address,  sec.  14 ;  preceding  page  178. 

+  See  Mr.  Livermore'a  letter  to  the  author,  at  tbo  close  of  chapter  4, 
Book  V. 

i  Elne  Sdbatsc/iaw,  van  HKiNBicn  Zschokke,  4tli  Ed.  New  York 
reprint,  1851 ;  pp.  283-387.  Zscliokfee's  works  are  collected  in  forty 
volniues. 

§  Lord  Lindsay,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  (London)  Spiritualist,  nar- 
rates the  following  incident : 

"  I  was  sitting  with  Mr.  Home  and  Lord  Adaie,  and  a  cousin  of  his. 
During-  the  sitting  Mr.  Home  went  into  a  trance,  and  in  that  state  was 
carried  out  of  the  window  in  the  room  next  to  where  we  were,  and  was 
brought  in  at  onr  window.  The  distance  between  the  windows  was 
about  seven  feet  six  inches,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  foothold 
between  them,  nor  was  there  more  than  a  twelve -inch  projection  t* 
each  window,  which  served  aa  a  ledge  to  put  flowers  on.  We  heap 
the  window  in  the  nest  room  lifted  up,  and  almost  immediately  aftei 
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As  to  some  of  these  manifestations  I  am  not,  for  the  pres- 
ent, at  liberty,  even  did  space  permit,  to  give  to  the  public  tho 
evidence  which  is  in  my  hands. 

I  do  not  doubt  that,  as  the  years  pass  by,  additional  proof 
will  accumulate  that  Christ's  promise  to  his  followers — that 

they  should  do  the  works  that  he  did  and  greater  works  still  * ■ 

is  in  progress  of  fulfilment  among  us. 

we  saw  Home  floating  in  the  air  onfeide  our  window,  TJia  moon  was 
shimng  into  the  room ;  my  back  was  to  the  light,  and  I  saw  the  shadow 
on  tha  wall  of  the  window-sill,  and  Home's  feet  about  six  inches  above 
it.  He  remamod  in  this  position  for  a  few  seconds,  thoa  raised  tha 
window  and  g-lijed  into  the  room  feet  foremost  and  sat  down.  Lord 
Adara  then  went  into  the  next  room  to  look  at  the  window  from  which 
he  had  been  carried.  It  was  raised  about  eighteen  inches,  and  he  ei- 
pressed  his  wonder  how  Mr.  Home  had  been  taken  through  so  narrow 
an  aperture.  Home  said  (still  in  trance) :  '  I  will  show  you ; '  and  then, 
with  his  back  to  the  window,  he  leaned  back,  and  was  shot  out  of  the 
apectuw  head  first,  with  body  rigid,  and  then  returned  quite  quietly. 
The  window  v/ob  about  seventy  feet  from  the  ground." 
".lohnxiv.  13. 
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BOOK  VII. 

Christian  Belie:ter8  in  Immutab 

EELIGIOD3  PBOGHBSS. 

THE  CONCLUSION  OP   THE  WHOLE  MATTER. 


Addressed  to  Christian  Belieiters  in  Immutable  Law  i 

EELIGIODS  PBOGHBSS. 


CHAPTER  L 


Ak  author  vrho  assumes  to  ■write  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  race  owe3  it  to  Lis  readers,  ere  he  takes  leave  of 
them,  to  sum  lip  clearly  what  he  seeka  to  do,  and  how  he  seeks 
to  do  it. 

I  address  this  sunamary  to  those  who  have  convinced  them- 
selves of  the  universal  iind  persistent  reign  of  Law,  and  who 
have  faith  in  constant  spiritual  progress  and  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  Christ's  teachings  as  the  religion  of  Civilizatioa.  T 
specially  address  sueh  believers,  because  they  will  best  appre- 
ciate the  general  tenor  of  argument  throughout  this  book. 

Consider,  I  pray  you,  the  following  brief  propositions,  in 
connection  with  each  other. 

The  teachings  of  Christ,  r,a  set  foi-th  in  the  Gospel  narratives, 
so  intimately  connect  themselves  with  the  wonderful  powers 
(dunameis)  there  ascribed  to  him,  and  with  his  claim  to  bo  the 
Anointed  Messenger  of  God,  and  with  his  alleged  appearance 
to  his  disciples  after  death,  that  if  the  claim  be  rejected  and 
the  phenomena  denied,  faith  in  the  teachings  will  be  rudoly 
shaken;  the  most  rudely  in  the  most  candid  and  upright  minds. 
Neither  Strauss  nor  Runan  speak  of  Christ,  in  terms,  as  an 
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impostor ;  jet  tie  virtual  effect  of  tlieir  tl>eorie.  touoliin.  tlia 
•igni.  and  wonders  of  tlio  iir.l  centupy,  i,  to  represent  hL  m 
one  ,,1,0  lont  liin,!clt  to  deeeit.  But  a  spirilnal  system  whieb 
had  Its  origin  in  deceit  present,  slender  claim  to  become  the 
supreme  religion  of  a  civilized  world. 

The  Cliurch  of  Rome  recognizes  this  truth.  But  because 
she  does  not  beUeve  in  invariable  kw  as  the  rule  of  God's  gov- 
crnment,  nor  in  spiritual  phenomena  occurring  under  natural 
1»  lie  '8g>ds  the  »onlerf  Iwok,  and  gfts  of  »hiol  ve 
red  n  tl  e  Go  1  els  as  mi  acles  wro  ght  by  one  of  the  Pe 
sons  of  the  G  Ih  ad  eightee  hunl  ed  ye  ,  a.o  and  Ml 
™ght  by  H  m  mthm  the  junsd  et  on  of  a  single  Oh  rch 
She  sets   lown  ,11  p,    ens  who  leny  mira  Ic  1  nymg  that 

tl  e,e  wo  l,  nd  g  ft,  o  er  i  ad  existon  e ,  and  she  declares  all 
such  persons  to  bo  anathema  ;  that  is,  accursed  of  God. 

You,  believing  in  invarkble  law  and  believing  also  in  Christ 
as  Cmlizalion's  great  Spiritual  Teacher,  can  say  to  the  Church 
of  Eome ;  "We  admit  that  the  works  were  done  and  that  the 
spiritual  gifts  wore  exereised :  we  deny,  however,  that  they 
were  miraculous." 

^  But  the  Church  of  Eome  has  a  tight  to  reply:  "  Your  theory 
IS  iLogical.  Yon  say  the  works  and  gift,  iu  question  occurred 
under  natural  kw,  and  you  .s«irt  that  all  natural  laws  are 
universal  and  |»rpeliial.  If  so,  the  kw  under  which  these 
works  and  gift,  appeared  must  have  remained  niichanwd,  and 
must  bo  still  operative  at  the  present  day;  and,  under  that 
law,  similar  signs  and  wonders  must  be  occurring  now  through- 
out tho  world.  But  this  does  not  happen.  They  occur  within 
our  Holy  Church-the  only  Church  of  Christ-and  nowhere 
else.  They  are  still  wrought  by  Christ;  and  they  are  wrought 
by  him,  not  under  a  general  law,  but  among  us  exclusively  md 
miraoulously,  in  proof  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  hi.  Church 
and  tliat  he  recognizes  no  other."  ' 


a  very  strong  argument.      It  has  convinced  millions 
To  Its  power  is  mainly  attributable  tho  snocess  of  the  Tracta- 
t  at  the  English  University  of  Oxford,  in  1832, 
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carrying  over  such  vigorous  thinkers  aa  John  Heniy  Newman 
and  others  of  his  school.  To  its  power  is  to  be  ascribed  much 
o£  that  enthusiasm  and  earnest  conviction  and  self-sacrificing 
faith  whicli  has  ever  marked  the  Church  of  Eome.  The  phe- 
nomena do  occur.  In  favor  of  her  chiims  that  Church  has  the 
evidence  of  her  senses ;  the  same  evidence  which  Chnst's  dis- 
ciples Lad.  Thousands  witness  the  wonders.  On  them  she 
bases  her  right  to  canonize.  Through  them  her  greatest  tri- 
umphs have  been  achieved. 

Kow,  what  are  you  to  reply?  That  the  phenomena  do  not 
occur  within  the  precincts  of  Roman  Catholicism?  That  alle- 
gation has  been  tried  and  has  failed :  men  continue  to  believe 
that  they  do  occur.  You  will  be  beaten  on  that  issue,  as  we 
have  seen  that  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  you  have  been. 
i£  I  have  proved  to  you,  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  similar 
phenomena  may  be  observed  outside  the  precincts  of  the  Eomstn 
Church,  why  not  within  these  precincts  ?  But  if  I  have  not 
pfoved  this,  then  where  do  you  stand  ?  What  can  you  reply 
to  the  Catholicism  of  Eome  ? 

You  cannot  deny  that  a  universal,  invariable  law  which  was 
in  operation  in  the  first  century  must  be  in  operation  still. 
And  if  you  foil  to  show,  by  modern  results,  that  it  is  in  opera- 
tion to-day,  then  the  Church  of  Eome  reasons  fairly  when  she 
tells  you  that  it  never  had  existence ;  therefore  that  Christ's 
wonderful  works  were  noi  done  under  law ;  therefore  that,  if 
they  bo  not  miracles,  they  are  fables.  She  places  before  you 
the  naked  alternative— E6nan  or  St.  Peter. 

If  you  have  any  mode  of  escajie  from  such  a  dilemma,  other 
than  by  the  path  which  this  volume  indicates,  I  pray  you  to 
come  forward  and  set  it  forth. 

And  if  you  cannot  surest  any  other,  think  where  you  stand  I 

On  one  side  a  Church  which  claims  exclusive  inMlibility, 
and  with  it  a  right  which  properly  inheres  in  the  Infallible — 
the  right  to  persecute  even  unto  death  ;  a  Church  which  claims 
the  right  to  circumscribe  scientific  inquiry;  a  Church  which 
pronounces  her  doctrines  to  be  irreformable  and  her  creed  to 
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be  a  finality;  a  ChurcL -wliich  denies  to  humankind  religious 


On  the  other  hand  a  Christianity  which  liad  birth  in  fabulous 
legends ;  a  Spii-itual  System  of  which  the  histoiians — impostors 
or  self-doceivera — narrate  lies ;  a  system  pretending  to  bring 
immortality  to  light,  yet  assuming,  as  crucial  test  whereby  to 
establish  that  great  truth,  a  cliildish  superstition.  For  such — 
with  all  due  respect  to  tho  talents  and  the  sincerity  of  the  man 
— is  Renan's  Christianity. 

Witli  the  issue  thus  made  up,  I  think  the  Pope  will  have 
the  best  of  it,  I  see  no  reasonable  ground  for  the  assurance 
that  the  brilliant  Frenchman's  rationalism  wUl  not  go  down 
before  the  Church  of  Eome. 

As  little  do  I  believe  that  Secularism  will  prevail  against 
her.  It  has  nothing  to  ofFer  but  this  world,  and  that  is  insuffi- 
cient for  man. 

But  this  is  dealing  in  negatives  only,  "  Leave  these,"  you 
will  say  to  me,  "  and  let  your  suiamary  inform  us,  plainly  and 
briefly,  what  system,  in  your  opinion,  will  prevail." 

Willingly.  A  system  that  can  reply  thus  to  Papal  argu- 
ment ;  "  We  admit  that  the  natural  law  under  which  tho  si"ns 
and  wonders  of  the  Gospels  occurred  is  in  operation  still.  We 
admit  that  similar  signs,  and  wonders  have  occurred,  and  still 
occur,  within  your  Church,  Wo  add  that  they  occur,  as  we 
can  testify,  outside  of  your  Church  also.  Thoy  are  cecumeni- 
cal.  Whether  within  your  Church  or  without  it,  they  occiir  in 
accordance  with  universal  and  enduring  law,  '  They  afford 
proof;  as  strong  as  that  which  was  vouchsafed  to  tho  apostles, 
of  immortality;  but  they  afford  no  proof  whatever  that 
Koman  Catholics  are  God's  children  of  preference,  or  that,  out- 
side of  St.  Peter's  fold,  there  is  no  true  religious  life," 

It  suffices  not,  however,  to  have  a  system  that  can  reply  to 
an  opponent's  argument.  If  we  would  succeed  against  that 
opponent,  we  must  discard  the  errors  upon  which  our  opposition 
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to  the  Roman  Church  is,  or  should  be,  based.     "We  must  dis- 

Belief  in  every  phase  of  the  Infallible,  in  connection  with 
aay  religious  matter  whatever. 

Belief  in  the  Miraculops,  past  or  present. 

Belief  in  the  right  of  Peesecdtion  ;  whether  by  ecclesiasti- 
cal excommunication  or  social  outlawry ;  whether  by  employ- 
ment of  rack  and  fagot,  or  by  suborning  of  public  opinion. 

Belief  in  the  Exclusive,  as  applied  to  any  Church  or  sect, 
supposed  to  be  God's  favorite. 

Belief  in  a  Finality,  as  found  in  any  branch  of  knowledge, 
including  religion. 

Belief  in  Vicarious  Atonement,  in  Imputed  Eighteousness, 
in  a  personal  Devil,  in  an  Eternal  Hell  and  in  Original  De- 
pravity. 

It  may  bo  added — though  this  is  a  Protestant  rather  than  a 
Roman  Catholic  error^ — belief  in  the  saving  efficacy  of  Mth 
without  works. 

There  remains  another  duty,  as  imperative.  If,  misled  by  a 
wholesale  spiiit  of  condemnation,  we  have  rejected  certain  val- 
uable tenets  of  the  Old  Faith,  because  the  form  in  which  they 
appeared  pleased  us  not,  we  ought  to  reconsider  our  rejection. 
Great  truths  are  often  covered  up  in  unseemly  garb.  Let  us 
reflect  whether  we  may  not  properly  admit  our  belief — ■ 

Not  in  a  Purgatory  of  flames,  whence  sinnerB  are  rescued  by 
virtue  of  the  Church's  intercession  ;  but  in  a  state  of  progres- 
sion, intermediate  between  the  life  which  now  is  and  the  higher 
phases  of  another. 

Not  in  the  Intercession  of  Saints,  for  we  need  not  holy  men 
to  remonstrate  in  our  favor  with  God,  as  some  of  the  Jewish 
prophets  of  old  assumed  to  do ;  but  in  grateful  recipiency  ot 
such  guardian  aid  and  wise  counsel  as  may  como  to  us  from  the 
denizens  of  a  better  world. 

Not  ia  the  efficacy  of  paid  masses  that  find  favor  in  God'a 
sight  and  induce  him  to  release  from  suffering  in  penal  firea 
those  to  whose  benefit  these  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  inure ; 
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but  in  the  influence  of  fervent  prayer,  offered  here  below,  to 
aid  a  soul  struggling  upward  to  the  light,  whethei'the  struggle 
be  on  our  earth,  or  ia  that  other  life,  a  supplement  to  this, 
where  a  spirit  laden  with  sin  equally  needs,  ere  it  rises  to 
better  things,  effort  and  repentance.  * 

For  the  rest,  I  thbik  that  he  ia  the  most  likely  to  distinguish 
Christianity  in  its  purity,  who,  with  ears  happily  closed  to  the 
harsh  murmurs  of  the  scholiasts  f  reads,  ia  the  spirit  of  a  cul- 
tivated child,  the  teachings  ascribed  by  the  Synoptical  Gospels 
to  Jesus ;  interpreling  these  by  that  inward  light — God's  holy 
Bpaik  within  us — to  which  Christ  himself  so  often  refers. 

I  hope  that  in  preceding  chapters  I  may  have  succeeded  in 
giving  you,  in  a  general  way,  my  idea  of  the  aspect  of  Chiisti- 
anity  when  divested  of  canonical  cerements.  Here,  ere  I  close, 
I  may  briefly  epitomize.  It  seems  proper  in  discarding  so  much 
that  is  called  orthodox,  to  advert  to  the  grand  truths  that  re- 


•  See,  for  an  example,  how  repentance  may,  by  its  regenerating  in- 
fluBDoe,  chaoge  the  character  and  condition  of  a.  crinmial  in  the  next 
world;  and  how  prayers  and  counsel  from  this  sphere  may  bear  fruit 
in  another,  FooffaOs,  pp.  306,  397,  399.  The  incident  there  given  is 
veiy  Bu^^tive. 

f  "  Wen,  als  Knaben,  ihr  einst  Smintlieua  Anacreons 
Fabelhflfte  Gespielinnen, 
Dichteiische  Taubeu  umflo^,  und  seia  mSonlBh  Ohz 

Tor  dem  Lerme  der  Scholien 
Sanft  zngirrtet — "  Ewjpstock. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

WHAT  CNDEELIES   CHRISt's  TEACHIHGS,  A3   FOUNDATION-MOTIVE. 

"And  now  abideth  Faitli,  Hope,  and  Lore,  these  tiree,  Imt  tte 
greatest  of  these  ia  Love."— 1  COElNTlUABa  liii.  13. 
"  Thj  kingdom  come  I " — Matthew  tI  10, 

"  Eepest  !  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand : "  these, 
as  wo  have  seen,  are  the  earliest  recorded  words  of  Christ's 
public  discourse. 

The  Phariaeea  asked  him;  ""When  shall  the  kingdom  of 
God  come  ?  " 

And  he  replied :  "  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with 
observation :  neither  sliall  they  say  '  Lo  here  1 '  or  '  Lo  there ! ' 
For  behold  1  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you." 

^— Is  within  us.  The  light  within.  The  divine,  indwelling 
spirit  of  truth.  How  £ir— passing  by  Christ's  words — do  we 
wander,  seeking  that  which  is  in  our  own  hearts  1 

We  think  by  vast  searchings  to  find  out  God  and  his  king- 
dom aod  Ilia  Spirit.  But  the  Spirit  of  God  is  not  iu  the  fierce 
■wind  of  Dogmatism,  desolating  in  its  sweep ;  it  ia  not  in  the 
earthquake  of  warring  creeds,  rending  ajid  convulsing  the  reli- 
gious world ;  it  is  not  in  that  fire  of  zeal  which  persecutes  and 
consumes ;  it  is  in  the  still,  small  voice  which,  so  it  be  not 
quenched,  speaks  from  the  soul  of  every  one  of  us. 

— Often  obscured ;  stifled  sometimes  by  adverse  influence  and 
vile  surroundings;  not  unheeded  only,  alasl  unheard:  yet  as 
surely  existing,  down  under  the  crust,  in  the  Bushman,  or  in 
the  Cafire,  or  in  the  nomadic  outcast  of  Civilization,  as  shining 
in  the  Christian  who  lives  the  nearest  to  the  bidding  of  Lis 

"  Thy  kingdom  come  1 " 
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We  repeat  a  thousand  times  these  words  of  Christ's  prayer, 
for  once  that  we  fully  appreciate  their  deep  meaning :  forget- 
ting that  the  kingdom  whose  advent  we  implore  is  (if  we 
accept  Christ's  interpretation)  a  sovereignty  of  which  we  can- 
not witness  the  coming;  to  which  we  cannot  assign  this  place 
or  that ;  seeing  that  we  bear  it  ever  about  ns.  Wo  pray,  even 
if  we  know  it  not,  that  tho  spirit  of  God  within  us  may  assert 
itself  and  rule.  We  pray  for  the  sovereignty  of  enlightened 
conscience.  We  pray  for  the  coming  of  ethical,  of  spiritual 
development;  and  we  pray  that,  when  it  comes,  it  may  be  tho 
governing  power  of  our  race. 

Conscience  is  God's  vicegerent,  rightfully  ruling  the  heart 
of  man.  Under  her  rule  alone  is  human  life  satisfactory.  That 
is  Christ's  doctrine.  How  simply  and  how  strongly  has  he  ex- 
pressed this  I 


i  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  light- 
3s:   for  they  shall  be  filled." 

— Hunger  and  thiret,  not  after  this  dogma  or  that  sect ;  not 
after  ritual  or  ceremonial  or  long  prayers  in  the  synagogues 
or  much  speaking;  nor  yet  after  silver  and  gold;  hunger 
and  thirst  after  the  right — that  Kingdom  of  Heaven  within. 
Christ's  plan  is — right-doing  because  it  is  the  right.  Rio-lit- 
doing,  come  what  wDl  of  it,  for  that  is  God's  affair.  Accept 
the  consequences.     Do  we  not  pray :  "  Thy  will  be  done !  " 

Things  may  seem  to  go  ill.  Men  may  revile  and  persecute 
and  speak  evil,  No  matter.  Even  then,  Jesus  declares,  is  the 
right-doer  blessed.  He  may  seem  forsaken;  bread  itself  may 
be  scant :  yet,  in  the  end,  it  is  he  alone  who  shall  be  fiUed.  If 
we  seek  first  Gtod's  Right,  all  else— that  is  Christ's  assertion- 
shall  be  added  unto  us. 

Yet  he  states  this  as  a  ^t,  not  puts  it  forward  as  a  motive. 
The  motive  on  which  he  relies  is  not  the  prospect  of  gain ;  it 
is  the  hunger  and  thirst.  We  may  conform  to  man's  law 
through  forced  obedience,  fear  of  penalty,  hope  of  reward. 
God's  law  can  be  fulfilled  through  love  alone. 

Christ  has  nowhere  said  that  they  are  blessed  who  act  ri^ht 
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eously  in  order  to  win  HeaTen  or  escape  Hell.  Fear,  a  base 
motive,  enters  not  at  all  into  his  scheme.  Ho  does  not,  like 
the  Psalmist,  inculcate  the  fear  of  God :  *  his  wisdom  has  a 
far  nobler  beginning.  It  is  based  on  perfect  love — that  love 
which  casteth  out  foar. 

The  poet  expressed  a  thoroughly  Christian  sentiment  when 
lie  prajed : 

"  What  Consoiencs  dictates  to  be  done 
Or  warns  me  not  to  do ; 
This  teach  me,  more  than  Hell,  to  shtm. 
That,  more  than  Heaven,  pursue." 

Thia  matter  of  basic  motive  underlying  a  religion  ia  of  vast 
practical  importance.  We  poorly  appreciate  Christ's  spiritual 
polity  if  we  fail  to  perceive  that  it  trusts,  for  a  world's  reform, 
to  awakening  in  man  the  slumbering  love  of.  the  Eight,  for  its 
own  sate ;  not  to  arousing  his  cupidity  or  playing  on  his  fears. 
If  a  child,  passing  from  under  his  teacher's  hand,  grow  to  man- 
hood honest  merely  because  he  thinks  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  he  may  be  a  fair  dealer,  and  so  far  commendable  ;  but 

*  If  thia  startle  any  one,  I  be^  him  to  examine,  for  Mmself,  whether, 
in  tie  entire  Gospel  record,  there  occur,  even  once,  tlie  direct  injunc- 
tion by  Christ,  "  Fear  Ood ; "  an  injimction  repeated,  a  hundred  times, 
under  the  Old  Dispensation.  He  will  find,  in  Matthew  {s.  33),  thia : 
' '  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul : 
but  rather  fear  him  which  ia  able  to  destroy  both  body  and  EOul  in 
Hell." 

Yet  the  very  words  next  following  axe  these  : 

"  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ?  and  one  at  them  shall 
not  fall  to  the  groor  d  without  your  Father.  But  the  veiy  hairs  of 
your  head  arc  all  numbered.  Fear  ye  m>t,  therefore ;  ye  aie  of  more 
value  than  many  sparrows. " 

The  fair  interpretation  evidently  is  this  :  "  It  is  more  reasonable  to 
fear  one  who  haa  power  over  both  body  and  soul  than  one  who  has 
power  over  the  body  only.  But  fear  not  your  Heavenly  Father ;  for 
ye  are  under  his  constant  care." 

With  thia  aocotila  the  spirit  of  tho  whole  record.  "  Fear  not,  littlo 
flock,"  said  Christ.  And  he  declared  that  hia  disciples  should  be 
known  by  their  love,  not  by  their  fears. 
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he  is  not  a  disciple  of  Christ.  If  a  professor  of  religioii  exMbit 
the  liveliesfc  zeal  for  his  Church,  actuated  by  no  higher  principle 
than  that  which  caused  Louis  XIV.  to  repeal  the  Edict  of 
Nantes— namely,  to  save  a  worthless  soul  from  Hell — he  may 
be  a  useful  Church  member,  but  he  ia  not  a  Christian.  There 
is  uo  Christianity  except  that  which  has  for  foundation  the 
indwelling  love  of  the  Eight. 

Let  us  not  despair  that,  some  day,  such  may  become  the  ba^ 
sis  of  civiliaation's  morality,  public  aud  private.  A  little  in- 
trovisioa  may  encourage.  When  we  have  been  looking  back 
upon  our  o  Ij  y  th  ha.  the  thought  never  come  over  us  that 
we  are  not  h  t  w  m  it  have  been — that  our  nature  was 
better  than  d      t       ?     Do  we  not  sometimes  feel — the 

dullest  arao  g  — tl  t  th  re  are  springs  of  virtue  within  ua 
that  iiave  ly  be  tr  bed;  generous  impulses  that  have 
seldom  be  n  w  L  d  loble  aspirations  that  have  never 
found  field  f  d<,t  ?  And  do  such  convictions  come  to  us 
alone  ?     Sh  11  t     1    p  in  the  temple  and  thank  God  that 

we  are  not  aa  th  m  ?  Is  it  not  written  that  man  was 
created  in  th    mi  f  G  d  ? 

Let  it  not  li^       -a  that  such  a  change  of  motive  from 

the  ruling      Ifi  hn  f  fh    day  involves  a.reform  radical  even 

to  regeneration.  Christ  admitted  that.  He  saw  how  blind  to 
the  heaven  within  was  the  world  around  Lim,  "  Except  a 
man.  be  born  again  ho  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God." 

A  consideration  which  will  suggest  itself  to  every  one  here 
intervenes. 

Conscience  alone,  if  it  be  uninstructed  and  undeveloped, 
suffices  not,  how  earnest  soever,  to  reform  the  world.  The 
most  sincere  love  of  the  itight  can  work  only  according  to 
light  and  knowledge:  but  the  light  may  be  feeble  and  the 
knowledge  scant. 

Beyond  the  result  to  be  hoped  from  the  general  progress  of 
Civilization,  does  Christ's  system  open  up  to  us  no  special 
source  whence  to  supply  this  need  ? 

The  reply  connects  itself  with  a  subject  treated  of  ia  one  of 
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the  moat  important  chapters  of  this  volume.*  r!"esus,  as  I  have 
already  reminded  you,  said  to  his  followers,  aL  the  close  of  hia 
earthly  life : 

■"  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  to  you,  bi't  ye  cannot  hss.t 
them  now.  Ilowbeit  when  he,  the  spirit  of  truth,  shaJl  come, 
he  will  guide  jou  into  all  truth  :  for  he  shall  not  speak  of  him- 
self, but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak," 

Whether  Christ,  in  virtue  of  his  proleptic  power,  foresaw 
that  it  entered  into  the  economy  of  God,  at  a  certain  stage  of 
human  progress,  to  vouchsafe  unto  man  mediate  spiritual  re- 
vealings,  coming  to  him  perennially  from  a  wiser  world  than 
this ;  whether  the  Author  of  Christianity  here  indicates  the 
source  whence  he  believes  that  the  human  conscience  (so  soon 
as  the  world  can  bear  it)  shall  derive  light  and  knowledge : 
that  I  leave  for  you  to  decide.  In  the  preceding  pages  I  have 
furnished  you  what  aid  I  could,  in  making  up  your  decision. 

This,  however,  I  pray  you  to  observe  :  that  you  have  to 
decide  not  at  all  whether  the  mass  of  alleged  spiritual  commun- 
ications of  the  day  can  fitly  educate  conscience  ;  f  but  whether, 
when  prudence  and  reverence  preside,  a  Spirit  of  truth,  from 
an  ultramundane  sphere,  speaking  not  of  itself  but  from  the 
knowledge  which  a  heavenly  residence  imparts,  may  not  be  the 
medium,  promised   by  Christ,  for  the  regeneration  of  man- 

*  Book  i,  obapteT  2. 

f  What  impartial  historian  would  judge  the  Protestantism  of  Luther's 
day  by  tie  extravagancea  of  the  Anabaptists,  or  the  atrocifies  of  the 
Peasants'  War  ? 

Some  of  the  best  and  most  intell^ent  friends  I  have  are  endowed 
with  ono  or  more  of  those  spiritual  gifla  of  mediumship,  as  to  which  Paul 
declares  that  ws  ehould  all  desire  them  :  and  many  more  sliare  my  own 
convictJoEs  touching  the  great  truths  of  Spiritualism.  Shall  I  discard 
these  escelleat  friends,  or  hear  them  arraigned  for  their  beUef  with- 
out scJemQ  protest,  merely  because  the  new  faith  has,  like  early  Luth- 
eranism,  attracted  its  waifs  and  strays ;  or  booanse  it  has  been  often 
interpreted,  like  Lutheranism,  by  those  whose  zeal  outruns  their 
knowledge  ? 
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— Promised  conditionally.  The  basis  of  all — tlie  indispensa- 
ble condition-precedent — is  loyalty  to  conscience.  Tlie  promise 
is  to  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  the  Eight.  It  is  i/ieir 
hunger,  Ckeir  thirst,  which,  from  a  Bpiritual  source,  shall  be 
stilled. 

I  check  the  temptation  to  enlarge  on  this.  A  recapitulation 
must  not  stretch  out  into  a  second  work.  Yet  permit  me  to 
add  a  disclaimer,  not  needed  for  thoughtftil  minds,  but  which 
may  avert  misconstruction. 

I  have  not  been  asserting — far  be  it  from  me— that,  in  our 
day  and  generation,  severity  is  always  misplaced,  or  that  legal 
penalties  are  useless  ;  still  less,  that  we  should  not  carefully 
explain  to  children  the  suffering  they  incur  by  doing  evil,  the 
pleasure  which  results  from  doing  well :  that  is  an  educator's 
bounden  duty.  I  but  say  that  Christ  discards — as  the  world 
will  some  day  discard — force  and  fear  and  selfish  gain  as  mo- 
tives. I  but  remind  you  that  Christ  trusts,  for  a  world's 
reformation,  to  influences  higher,  nobler  than  these — to  an 
impulse  strong  as  hunger,  strong  as  thirst, — to  a  love  seeking 
not  her  own,  rejoicing  in  the  truth,  that  shall  draw  men,  as  by 
chain  of  steel,  to  do  that  which  is  right. 

Other  characteristics  of  Christ's  teachings  will  readily  sug- 
gest themselves.  The  element  of  forgiveness,  in  a  degree  un- 
known among  us  yet.  An  erring  brother  pardoned  even  to 
seventy  times  ■seven.  The  merciful  blessed;  they  shall  obtain 
mercy.  A  frail  ofFendei,  excommunicated  by  society,  set  fi'ee, 
nncondemned,  and  bidden  to  sin  no  more. 

Beneficence,  especially  to  the  weary  and  heavy-laden,  is  an- 
other marked  featui  e.  Helping  the  poor.  Ministering  to  the 
stranger,  the  hungry,  the  naked,  the  sick  and  those  in  bonds. 
That  which  we  do  unto  tliem  -.vo  do  unto  God. 

We  are  warned  against  the  danger  of  riches ;  against  over- 
much thought  for  the  morrow ;  against  eager  seeking  of  place 
or  power.  The  treasures  which  moth  and  rust  corrupt,  the 
uppermost  rooms  at  feasts  and  tie  chief  seats  in  synagogues 
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are  dedared  to  be  objects  unwortliy  to  engross  the  heart  of 

There  are  enjoined  meekness,  peace  even  to  non-resistance  of 
evil,  purity  aa  mncli  iu  thought  as  in  action,  resignation  under 
whatever  God  sends. 

We  are  encouraged  to  have  faith  and  hope,  based  on  the  as- 
surance that  the  Father  knows  our  needs  and  will  provide, 
before  wo  ask  Him;  but,  above  all  and  beyond  all,  as  stamp 
and  witness  of  our  diacipieship,  as  the  very  fulfilment  of  God'a 
behests,  we  are  incited  to  something  greater  than  faith,  greater 
than  hope— uplifting  as  their  influence  ia— even  to  the  supreme 
law  of  all — Love. 

A  mere  skeleton  sketch  is  this  ;  yet  it  is  all  that  space  per- 
wits.  Is  not  such  a  Spiritual  System  worthy  to  be  called  in- 
spu-ed  V  Is  it  not  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  cor- 
rection and  for  instruction  in  righteousness  ? 

May  this  generation  prosecute  more  and  more  careful  re- 
searches into  that  Debatable  Land  on  the  confines  of  which  we 
have  been  stnymst'  Aided  by  spirits  that  have  passed  on,  in 
advance  of  out  s,pi  its  under  the  triumphal  death-change  and 
into  the  beautiful  Beyml— the  still,  small  voice  our  monitor, 
Christ  oui  chief  |,ui  le— safely  shall  we  question  the  Unex- 
plored: safelj  and  piohtal  ly  We  need  the  lessons  that  are 
taught  by  Its  taws.  W  e  need  the  evidence  that  is  supplied  by 
its  phenomena.  In  the  Border-land  between  two  worlds  we 
come  upon  much-needed  influences,  far  more  powerful  than  any 
of  earth :  gracious  influences  fitted  to  fortify  degenerate  morality 
and  foster  spiritual  growth. 
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gaaiinlli  an   t^t  gowr 

WITH  HAEBATT 

Op  thia  ■work  there  have  been  &oId,  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  about  twenty  thousand,  cojiies,  and  in  both  countries 
it  won  notices  from  almost  all  the  leading  peiiodicals.  A  fair 
example  of  its  reception  is  that  it  met  in  All  the  Tear  Sound 
(September,  1860),  from  Chaei^s  Dickens  ;  who,  after  dissent- 
ing from  many  of  its  conclusions,  said :  "  I  rise  from  the  per- 
iisal  of  this  book  with  a  high  regard  for  Mr.  Owek  personally. 
He  13  a  gentleman  of  a  sweet  temper,  and  expresses  Mmaelf  aa 
a  gentleman  should.  He  is  a  good  wi-iter,  and  has  an  admir- 
able power  of  telling  a  story.  That  one  of  Ma  stories  which 
is  called  The  Hesctie,  is  by  far  the  best  of  its  kind  to  be  found. 
Excellent  throughout,  it  is  told  with  a  singular  propriety, 
modesty,  clearness,  and  force."  • 


A  NOVEI.   FOUNDED   ON   TILLAGE    LIFE    IB   THE   WEST. 

"All  readers  of  taste,  cultiire,  and  thought  will  feel  attracted 
and  impressed  by  it.  We  have,  for  ourselves,  read  it  with  deep 
interest  and  genuine  pleasure,  and  can  say  for  it  what  we  can 
say  for  few  novels  of  the  day — that  we  hope  sometime  to  read 
it  over  again,  "^^ew  York  Tndependenf. 

"  The  chief  characteristic  of  this  book  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
Ivuman  heart  which  its  author  displays,  and  the  quickness  with 
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whicli  he  brings  before  us  its  most  hiddeu  secreta.  Mr.  Owes 
shows  liis  skill  in  treating  that  kind  of  preternatural  influence 
which  may  be  comiected  with  common  life,  and  wo  commend 
the  work  for  its  pure  morality,  its  sober  pleasantry,  and  wn- 
asBuming  simplicity.  The  narrative,  though  sometimes  curi- 
ously elaborated,  ia  so  well  managed  that,  at  its  close,  the  im- 
pression is  most  satisfactory," — Searth  arid  Home. 

"  It  is  a  love-story  full  of  interesting  incident,  wJiich  we  can 
safely  recommend  to  novel-readers  in  search  of  a  thoroughly 
entertaining  sketch  of  American  life," — Portland  Transcript. 

"  JSIr.  Owen's  narrative  style  is  exceedingly  good,  simple, 
clear,  and  direct."— iV.  T.  Evening  Post. 

"Mr.  Owen's  novel  is  particularly  good."— JV!  Y.  Commer- 
cial  Advertiser. 

"Characteristic  and  clever;  improves  as  it  advances." — 
P/iUad  Ipl  a  P 

"Tho  a  th  fi  1  maw  stern  village,  the  elements  of 
romanc    m  an  mu  ual  d   t       — Sprinfifield  Itepublican. 

"  Full  f  the  ulta  f  a  i  fe  of  deep  thought."— iVeu,-a/-A 
I}aily  Ad     t   e? 

"  Full  of  exciting  interest."— _ZJeij-ot(  Post. 

"Of  commanding  interest,  wliich  deepens  as  it  proceeds, 
and  far  higher  in  'tone  than  the  sensation  novels  of  the  day." 
—  Watson's  Art  Journal. 

"Whoever  commences  its  perusal  will  be  constrained  to 
follow  the  writer  to  the  last  page." — Detroit  Tribune. 

"A  straightforward,  vigorous,  American  story." —  Chicago 
Jowmal. 

"  An  honest  book,  with  a  valuable  moral  lesson." — St.  Louis 
Times, 

*,*  Orders  fillsd  b? 

G.  W.  CARLETON  &  CO., 
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■•  TTtjre  is  a  kind  of  physiognomy  in  the  titUt 

of  books  no  less  than  in  the  faces  of 

men,  by  -which  a  skilful  observer 

will  know  as  well  what  to  ex- 

Ptct  from  the  one  as  tht 

tther. " — BUTLHL 
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Recently  Published  by 

a.  W.  CARLETON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


Madison  Square, 
The  PouLismma. 


Fifth  Aven  le  and  Broadway. 


OTarlon   Harlind, 

A  novel. 


yiisi  Published,      do. 


Miss    Mnloth. 

JOHN  HALIFAX. — A  novel.    With  illustration 

12mo.cIoth,J 

■75 

ALIFEFORAUFE.—           .                       do. 

do.          S 

■75 

Charlotte  Bronto  (Currer 

Bell). 

JANB  ErsE.— A  novel.     With  ilhistration. 

lamo.  cloth,  « 

-75 

do.         S 

75 

SHIRLEY.—       .        do.              .             do. 

do.         8 

75 

VILLEME. .        do.              .             do. 

do.         « 

7! 

Hand-Books   or  Society, 

HABiTa  OF  QOQD  SOCIETY;  nice  points  of  taste,  good  man- 
:rs,  and  the  art  of  making  oneself  agreeable.  lamo.  Si.;'5 
"•■'  OF  coNVEnsATJON. — A  Sensible  work,  for  every  one 
ishes  to  be  an  agreeable  talker  or  listener,  lamo.  lfi.50 
ITS  OF  wnrTiNG,  READ  ISO,  AND  srEAKiNO. — An  excellent  book 
for  self-instruction  and  improvement.  izmo.  clo.,  $1.50 
NEW  DIAMOND  EDITION  of  the  above  three  popular  books. — 
Small  size,  elegantly  bound,  and  put  in  a  box.  -  S3. 00 
Hill. 


mJ  receipts. 


3.  cloth,  Sz.oc 


Ho.led  by  Google 


r  OF  BOOKS  PUBLISSBD  Br 


Just  published. 
AaKDHtB   J.  Evani 


KOBissoN  CRTjsOE. — A  handsOTiie  illus.  editi 

THE   AJUBIAN   BiailTS.— 

CaplalD  name  K eld.— Illustrated. 


% 
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i;o 

% 

w 

10 

so 

% 

1" 

t 

w 

% 

10 

w 

% 

-3° 

% 

75 

■IS 

$2 

f2 

% 

-7S 

-8B   SCALP  nONTEES.— 

I2n 

0.  do.,  $i.5<- 

THE  nHJTER's  FEAST. . 

Far  West  Series 

do 
do 

OSOEOLA,  TUB  SEUIHOLE. 

IHK    QUADROON. — 

p[LD    LCFE.— 

Prairie  Series 

do 
do 
do 
do 

$i.So 
$1.50 

■  Pioneer  Series 

do 
do 
do 

$1.50 
$1.50 
$1.50 

THE    WILD    HDNTRESS.        . 

Wild  Forest  Series  ^° 
do 

$1.50 
$i.Sc 
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'.,  HBW  four. 


Comic  Books— II 111 strated. 

ID,  His  Book. — Letters,  etc.  izmo.  cl, 

His  Travels— Mormons,  etc.  do. 

In  London. — Punch  Letters.  do. 

His  Panorama  and  Lecture,  do. 
Sandwiches  for  Railroad. 

3  ON  ICE,  and  other  things. —  do. 

His  Book  of  Proverbs,  etc  do. 
Farmer's  Allmaiiax. 

—Folly  as  it  Flies.       .         .  do. 

Gingers  naps      ....  do. 

EN.— A  racy  English  college  story,  do. 

.1, — His  Book  of  Adventures.  do. 

ERR. — Kerr  Pa])ers,  4  vols,  in  one.  do. 
Avery  Glibun.     A  novel.  . 

The  Cloven  Foot.    do.  do. 
ORD  BATE  MAS.— Illustrated  by  Cruikshank. 
A.  S,  Koe'B  AVorks. 

i2mo.  cloth, 


do. 


HOWCOCLOHEnELPlT?-          do.      . 

do 

$l.iO 

LIKE   AND    UNLIKE.-                        do.      . 

do 

%i-io 

do 

$'.io 

do 

$1.50 

TDK  CLOUD  ON  THE   ilEABT.—      (lo.      . 

do 

$1.50 

HE80LDTION.—                                      do.      ,           , 

do 

$..50 

Jonepb  Rodman  Drake. 

IHE  CULPRIT  FAY.~A  faery  poem,  with  loc 

illustrations 

$2.00 

DO,                 Superbly  bound  in  turkey  morocco 

$S-oo 

"  Brick  "    Pomeror, 

BBNBE, — An  illustrated  vol.  of  fireside  miisin 

"s    i2mo  c! 

,$1.50 

NONPKNHE.—       do.         do.      coniic  sketchc 

%:        do. 

$1.50 

OCR  sATUHDiT  NIGHTS,   do.      pathos  and  sc 

ntiment. 

\i\o 

BRICK  DUST— Comic  sliElclies 

$1.50 

GOLD  DUST.— Fireside  muiiiigs. 

$1.50 

John   Balen   CiMtke. 

rAiBTAX. —       A  brilliant  new  novel.  , 

izmo. 

cloth 

*i.So 

y^is/  piilil/'shed.     do. 
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S  MI8ERABLES. — The  celebrated  aoyei,  Syo.  cloth,  j 

"  Two  voL  edition,  fine  paper,    do. 

*'  Ic  the  Spanish  language,  do. 


WIDOW  GOLDSMITIl'S 


WARWICK.— A  ni 


—A  novel.   ISmo.  cloth,  f 


Just  Published. 


t'NDERCURKENTS.— 


— Trans'ted  from  the  Fceneli.  13ino.cl.  $1;. 


do. 


of  JoccoUot 


.—A  love  story.     By  Ruffini.      12mo.  el,  f  1 . 
— By  Guertaizi,  with  Portrait.      do. 

^CTBA.  — With  SO  comic  illiistrationa. 
iPMlCA. — (In  preas).  do. 
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do. 


I  FOR  LENT. — Devotional  Readinga.  do. 
.—A  novel  from  the  rreQci  of  F.  Bechard. 
GOOSE.— Set  to  iirnaic,  and  with  iUastratlbos.     ■ 
GATES, — A  new  child'a  hook,  illustrated. 

'Book  of  liome  anmsemects. 
A  fascinating  novel.    Celia  Gardner, 
r.— A  noveL     By  Maria  J.  Westmoreland. 
Dr.  John  Cummiug. 


7  ed. 


do. 


E  wiTn  HANDS. — Hoppin's  nins. 
K. — An  admirable  book  for  ladies. 
D  LEGENDS.  — Bj  Anna  Cora  Bitchie.  ■ 
. — A  new  American  novel. 
iSEY;  AND  now  TO  KEEP  IT. — Davies. 
^D  THE  UEARTII. — By  Charles  Keade. 
orEKAS.— Tbo  Plots  of  all  the  Operas. 
A  noNEiMOON. — A  love-story, 
s. — Down  South.     By  Edmund  Kirke. 


do. 


-Bright  and  interesting. 


do. 
B. — By  Fred.  Sanndera. 
PRISON  LIFE  OF  jEFPERBos  DAVIS. — By  J.  J.  Craven 

POEMS,    BY  L.    O, 

PASTIMES  WITH  H 

THE  8(iril»B  TAPEKS. — A  comic  book.      John  P 

COUSIN  PAUL.— A  new  American  novel.    - 

JARGAL.  — A  novel  from  the  French  of  Victor  B 


do. 


do. 


VICTOH  IIDGO. — 

', — By  Marion  Harland,  niugtrated, 
,L.  — An  illustrated  satirical  Poem, 


,  Google 
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